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IntvoDurtorv Jiottte. 

In offering to the public the present 
monthly periodical, the publigherB belieye 
that they will meet a want which has been 
extensively felt amongst the literary sec- 
tion of foreign residents in China and Ja- 
pan. Biany who are accustomed to note 
whatever tliey observe as new and strange 
in the far east, have neither time nor incli- 
nation to devote themselves to regular 
*' book making ;" while their notes are in 
many cases unfitted for publication in the 
ordinary columns of a newspaper. To 
these the present publication offers an op- 
portuuity of preserving in type, and in a 
work specially devoted to such objects, such 
notes as they may from time to time jot 
down. To those desirous of information, 
on the other hand, it offers facilities afforded 
by no other publication extant. To the 
public support it must be indebted for 



existence, aud it is in the full belief that 
that support will be afforded that the ven- 
ture has been made. 

It is perhaps necessary to remark that 
NoTBS must be authenticated by the signa- 
ture of the sender though any Tiom de plume 
may be adopted in the pages of the work. 
QuBRiES may be forwarded uuder any sig- 
nature that is chosen, no authentication 
being necessary in their case. 

A list of books wanted or for sale will be 
insei-ted free of charge so far as space pen^ 
mits. It is however particularly requested 
that all communicatious, of whatever na- 
ture, for any number, be forwanled before 
the 20th of the current month, in order to 
enable the parts to appear on the last day 
of each month. 

The number of pages will of course be 
dependent upon the support received in 
the way of contributions. The present 
number is necessarily a short one as several 
sections are almost blank, such as Rsplibs, 
Notices to Coruespondbkts, Books fob 

SALE, &c. 



Ancient Psabl Fishebifs in the Pbot 
vinob of kwano-tung. 

It is not, I believe, generally known that 
the south-western coast of Kwang-tung was, 
in former centuries, the seat of important 
pearl-fisheries carried on by direction of the 
Chinese Government. The only notice of 
this fact that I have met with in a foreign 
publication, occurs in a very interesting 
paper entitled ** Pearls and Pearl-making 
in China" by Dr. D. J. Macgowan, in the 
Shanghai Almanac for 1855. In perusini; 
the " Annals and Records of Kwang-chow 
Fu " I have come across a state-paper dated 
A.D. 1642 (two years before the final extinc- 
tion of the Ming dynasty) in which the then 
Governor of Kwang-tung protests against 
a contemplated re-opening of the fisheries^ 
which had apparently been abandoned ;is 
unproductive for manv years previously. 
The beds in which the peai'l-oyster was pro- 
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duoed (called pearl-pools J^ ^/|^ ) appear 

to have extended along the coast of the 
Lien-chow Prefecture, and southwardly 
down the western coast of the Prefecture 
of Lui-chow ; and the annual government 
fisheries were conducted by means of four 
hundred junks, supjilied from various dis- 
tricts, and each supplied with twenty divers. 
The cost of fitting out this fleet was about 
nineteen thousand Taels, which was appor- 
tioned to the treasuries of different prefec- 
tures. In support of his objection to the 
reopening of the fisheries, the Governor, 
in his Memorial, gives the following statis- 
tics : In 1476 Taels 17,000 were expended 
on the fishery, and a return of Taels 28,400 
was obtained. In 1515, an outlay of Taels 
10,200 produced pearls to the value of Taels 
14,000. In 1527 the expenditure was Taels 
9.300, and the return Taels 8,98a In 1599 
the outlay was Taels 6,000, and the return 
Taels 2,100. The annual loss of life by 
drowning and shipwreck was represented 
as considerable. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the oyster-banks on this Coast have ever 
recovered their ^^margaritiferous" quali- 
ties. Chinese students will recollect, in 
this connection, the frequent allusions in 
Chinese literature, to the incorruptible 

"Magistrate of Ho-pu" ^ T^ ^. a 

district in the Prefecture of Lien-chow Fu, 
who "preferred the just discharge of his 
duty to the possession of the largest pearl." 

Wh. Fkbdbugk Matib& 
Canton. 



The XnfMf AND THE '^ 'j^ HsiUNG Nu. 

The Mongolian, Turkish and Ugrian races 
are affirmed by philologists to have been ori- 
sinallj one race, although they now speak 
Mnguages differing widely from each other 
and presenting no very striking evidence of 
having been derived from the same parent 
•took. 

To each of these raoes has the origin of 
those Hunnish hordes, which towards the 
end of the 4th century of our era, precipita- 
ted themselves upon the Gothic Empire of 
Hermauric, and gave an additional impe- 
ions to the already declining power of Borne 
under Talens, been attributed; though, as 
in the case of the mutilation of the Hermae 
at Athens, or the emigration of the Pelasgi, 
auooessive theories have only served to 
make the original problem more difficult of 
aolntion. 

The Mongols 'pur et simple' occapy but 
a oomt>aratively Umited tract of oountiy to 
tilie Korth of China and to the West of 



Manchuria; though wandering hordes are 
scattered far over the extensive plains to 
the West and South. The principal argu- 
ment in favour of the Mongolian origin of 
the Huns, is drawn from tJie physical re- 
semblance of the Huns, as depicted by con- 
temporary historians, to the Mongolians of 
the present day. 

Jomandes, the Gothic historian of At- 
tiWs wars, draws a picture which Gibbon de- 
clares to be ^ 'caricature of a Calmuck face.' 
** Species pavenda nigredine qusedam de- 
formis offa, non facies, habensqne magis 
punctaquam lumina.' Many, however, of 
the Turkish tribes of Asia, have the true 
Mongol physiognomy and Vamb^ry's desr 
criptions of this Osbechs and other races of 
undoubted Turkish origin, corresnonds 
equally well with that of the Mongols, to 
the exaggerated description of Jomandes. 

We must not of course look for the ori- 
ginal Turkish type of physical conformation 
amongst the Osmanli Turks of Europe, 
whose habits and manners of life differ so 
widely from those of their nomadic ances- 
tors, and whose frequent intermarriages 
with various Caucasian races have greatly 
changed the type. 

The Monffols, moreover, do not appear on 
the stage of history untU^ inspired by the 
genius and the valour of Genghiz, their 
great Khan, t&ey overran and conqnered 
Asia. Emerging from, and destined speed- 
ily to return to tiie obscurity of their Asi- 
atic deserts, the energy of their leader se- 
cured .such advantages, that to this day, 
''all the Ehaus who reign from the Cri- 
mea to the wall of China are the lineal des- 
cendants of the Great G«nghiz." The im- 
mediate ascendancy of the Mongol race ap- 
Sears however to have passed away on the 
eath of their leader, and strange to say, 
among a people who have all the orients! 
reverence for ancestry, they are said to re- 
tain no records of the former grandeur of 
their race, and to be even ignorant of tho 
conquests which their forefathers made. 
That knowledge of letters should not be 
widely spread among a pastoral and migra- 
tory race, is by no means a matter for sur- 
prise, but that conquests of such magni- 
tude should not have been preserved even 
by oral tradition, and handed down in tho 
same way as the legends of early Bome or 
the story of the Trojan war is indeed 
strange. An ever shifting people (2) at- 
tached to the camp rather than the soil^ and 
whose connection with the territory is in- 
deed so slight that the merest accident 
might serve to sever it, their traditions are 
as meagre as though they had no events of 
interest to record ; and the flight of the 
Avail and of the Touigonths, suffice to 
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prove, that the Lares and Penatea of the 
Mongols do not inspire any strong local 
attachment. They were not, however, ig- 
norant of letters, for ^^ j^ Chih Yuan the 

first Emperor of the Yuan dynasty directed 
Pa szn-pa, a devout Bud hist Priest of Thi- 
bet and the virtual founder of Lamaism 
there, to devise chairacters for the Mongol 
language and it is stated by Remusat in his 
" Etecherches sur les Langues Tar tares " (1) 
that at the command of Genffhls the Oui- 
gours taught letters to the Monq;o1s. (2) 

It was the inroad of the Uunnish hordes 
which precipitated the Ostro((oths upon 
the Visigoths, and the Visigoths upon the 
Bastem Empire, and it would indeed be a 
novel fact in history, if a race so warlike 
and victorious had not only failed to pre- 
serve any record or tradition of its oonquests 
and emigrations, but had also, after a career 
of victory in the time of Valens, sank into 
lethaigy and insignificance,, to be roused 
only some oenturies later by the vigour 

and genius of (3) ^^^- Affinity of 
language is the principal argument by 
which the Turkish origin of the Huns is 
maintained; and this in the face of MazMul- 
ler's protest against the mixing up of 
philology and ethnology. "The classihcatinn 
of races and languages should be quite 
independent of each other. Races may 
change their languages, and history supplies 
OS with several instances where one race has 
adopted the language of another. Different 
languages therefore may be spoken by one 
race or the same language may be spoken 
by different races ; so that any attempt at 
squaring the classification of races and 
tongues niust necessarily fail." Affinity of 
language is by no means a conclusive test 
of unity of origin, and ethnologists are 
generally agreed in giving a higher value 
to religion and art, as principles of classfi- 
cation, than to latiguage, which they ooil- 
sider as a third element. It is possible, as 
MaxMuller asserts, to change the language 
of a race, but it is far more difficidt to 
change either their religion or their innate 
ideas of art. Assuming the identity of the 

Hsiung Nu (t^jpt) ^^^^ theT'u Chheh 

(^^'HK) ^'^^^^ adduces a list of words 

from Klaproth as Tu Chiieh, which oorres- 

Snd very closely with modern Turkish. (3) 
any of these words are Mongolian also, 
as 'Taengri' bLeaven, 'Kora' black, &c. dbc., 
and would rather prove an affinity or rela- 
tionship between the Turks and Mongols 
than the Turkish origin of the Hsiung 
Nn The argument in favour of the 
XJgrian origin of the Huns rests chiefly on 
tlM supposition that the name of Hungary 



is derived from that of the Huns; and as 
it is an undoubted fact that the Magyan of 
Hungary are Ugrians, the Huns must have 
belonged to the same race. 

But instead of deriving the term Hunga- 
ry from the Huns, it is more natural to con- 
nect it with that of the XJgri or Ungri who 
peopled it in historical times. (2) 

As to the etymology of the word Hun, 
some other derivation than Hsiung Nu ('Re- 
volted slave') must be found ; as this term, 
expressive of the hatred and contempt with 
which the Chinese regarded these distur- 
bers of their peace, would scarcely have 
been carried mto Europe by the Huns 
themselves; and Sheppard on the authority 
of Ptolemy states, that on their first ap- 
pearance in Europe in the 2nd century, 
among the Slavonie populations on th» 
banks of the Dnieper, they were termed 
Tthm or by the Latins Hunni (4) 

(To he cofUhvued.) 

E. C. BOWRA. 
Canton, 25ih January, 1867. 

\ Gibbon, <* Decline sod Fall.^ Chap. 26. 

Page HIT. 

1 —Gibbon, ** Deeline sad FaU." Chap W. 
Page 501. 

thtoPkna p*. 

3— Tba Oalgotm^ wh<M* d«Meiiduiti noir 

oeeopy Um Monlrjr batwaen Kaihgar and Kami). 

pMtesMd th« art of writing •oma eentariea bafor* 

^'•hoaiat{ bkTing baan Uuigbt by Naatoriaa 

CbriatiaDS. 

>. - Ta am obin ; tha Irat two ehuwetan of 
(bis nama and 'Timoar' wbieb so fraqaanti/ 
aacan is Eaatara biatorj ara aTidantly tba aaa*. 

Oanghiz Khan U written >>>«>>•§ jf0| ^ j£ 

li - 3^ ft + ;^: 11 m 

7C 4 Ji M fi »* w 4fe 

3.— "Anthropological Raviaw." Vol. I. Pago 
S83; and Pouchat, - Plurality of tha Huma 
Raoa." Paga 77. 
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3.—** RfiSMrchet into 'the Phyrieal Hktorj of 
Mankind." VoL i. Pago 311. 

1.—Soollr Smith's aotea to Milmaii's Edition 
«f the Declineiand FaU.,,Page 307. 

. 2. — anj Turkish cuatoma prerail still howoTer 
in Hungary. Vambery relates, among the < ^a 
becha the khan at hia coronation b raised in 
the air on a white felt^ And shoots arrows E. W. 
N. and Sooth; and at the coronation of the kings 
in iinngary, the king on the coronation 
hill, on horseback, and inrested with all the in- 
signia of Royalty,! is required to brandish his 
sword reepectiyely to all points of the compass. 

3^ Sheppard's " Fall of Rome." Page 177. 



Laws against "^Initantioids. 

. It has often been remarked that the Chi- 
Bese penal code contains no law againsfc the 
practice of infanticide^ and the inference 
has been drawn that thia crime is at least 
tacitly encouraged by the Chinese Groyem- 
ment. ^ Such a deduction is, however, in 
my opinion quite erroneous, as witness the 
frequent official proclamations in this Pro- 
Tince ^'exhorting" the people to abstain 
from the crime. The omission of all men- 
tion el infanticide in the statute-book may 
perhaps be traceable, in a great measure, 
to the highly-wrought theory of parental 
rights and tilial duties which forms the 
ground-work of the Chinese polity, and 
also partly to the fact that the great preva- 
lence of the pTcictice is by no means general 
throughout China, being confined for the 
most part to the southorn Provinces, and 
even in these to the most thickly-populated 
and poorest districts. It is wrong, at the 
same time, to suppose that no prohibition 
has ever been issued by the Chinese govern- 
ment on this subject. The Viceroy and 
.Governor of Kwangtung, in an extensively 
circulated proclamation which they issued 
in September last, quote the following 
Decree of the Emperor K'ien-lung, issued 

in 1773 : 

''The statute establishing penalties for 
the murder of children and grand-children 
presumes a case where children or grand- 
children who have in no wise violated the 
injunctions of their parents are deliberately 
murdered by their grand-parents or parents, 
and hence flagellation and banishment are 
provided as the penalty for this unnatural 
crime. But, in the case of female infants, 
newly born and still entirely destitute of 
intelligence or perception, it is impossible 
that disobedience can be alleged ; and the 
crime of those who, following the course of 
an evil custom, voluntarily expose such 
infants to death by drowning, differs in no 
wise, in its msdignityandabsense of natural 
affection, from wilful murder. In futun., 
on such cases ariaing and being clearly es- 



tablislied before the tribunals, sentence 
must manifestly be pronounced in accord- 
ance with the statute against the wilful mur- 
der of children and grand children. There 
b no necessity for promulgating a special 
ordinance. Respect this ! *' 

As no other enactment is quoted in the 
Proclamation referred to above, this in pro- 
bably the only one on record ; but it shews 
clearly that infanticide is considered a crime 
d serving severe punishment. 

How completely the practice is confined 
to the murder of female infants is plainly 
indicated by the Chinese charact«'rs by 

which it is described, viz : Ni NU| j^ -^, 

or "Girldrowning." W. F. M. 

Cauten. 



The Geolooy of Kwangtung. 

Being notes on a paper read by Thos. W. 
Kingsmill before the North China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and publish- 
ed in the journal thereof. New Series^ 
No. 2, December, 1866. 

The thanks of all persons who take an in- 
terest in the natural sciences are due to 
Mr Kingsmill for the very excellent man- 
ner in which he has collated the informa- 
tion given to the public in the above pa- 
per ; the sources from which he has deriv- 
ed much of his information have evidently 
been very numerous, and in many instan- 
ces are merely hazarded notes of travellers 
possessing and claiming no knowledge of 
the subject, or of persons who published 
their observations, boldly made from very 
uuti'ustworthy data, at a time when geolo- 
gy had scarcely donned her swaddling 
clothes. To information thus derived he 
has added bis own more valuablo but li- 
mited experience, and by the application 
of an amount of skill and labor seldom 
equalled in this part of the world, except 
when applied to the business of life, has 
connected and thrown together his multi- 
tudinous data in such a manner as to 
produce a document both interesting to the 
general reader, and valuable to the scienti- 
fic world. Mr Kingsmill modestly styles 
his paper "rough notes," and wisely in- 
vites others to record their own observa- 
tions, with a view to adding to or amend- 
ing lus own deductions ; in the spirit then 
of a co-enquirer after scientific truth and 
correct geological theory, 1 submit the fol- 
lowing remarks 

With respect to Hongkong, Mr K. ap- 
pears to have missed the prominent feature 
of intrusive trachytic por[)h3rry as represen- 
ted by Victoria Peak, the bold summit of 
which overhanging the town is of this rock, 
and has evidently been upheaved through 
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granite subsequent to the oyerflowing and 
partial hardening of the bed of trap exhibi- 
ted on the West side of the island ; au ins- 
pection of the bluff face of the Peak shews 
the rough perpendicular porphyritio rock 
rising from the sloping snifaces of the su- 
perposed granite, and it is from the former 
that the greater portion of the pseudo- 
boulders which cover the north face of the 
bill have arisen ; the process of their forma- 
tlon may at this day be seen in operation; 
a natutul crack in the rock is gradually en- 
larged and extended by the chemical action 
of water and the roots of plants, until, dur- 
ing some unusually heavy storm perhaps, 
a mass of rock is detached and tumbles 
down the hill till stopped by its predeces- 
sors; there it lies, and the action of ^ the 
weather in course of time wears away its 
prominent angles^ and it becomes a pseudo- 
boulder. As the rock is very hard, and the 
pseudo-boulders very numerous, it is clear 
that this process has been in operation for 
a very long time. From these detached 
rocks we also learn that the parent rock, 
though undoubtedly mineralogically iden- 
ticsd throughout, is not uniform in the mi- 
nor characters of markings and color ; I 
bave watched these rocks being blanted and 
found scarcely any two of them alike in 
tJiese respects, and have in my collection 
balf a dozen specimens from adjacent boul- 
ders exhibiting these differences. It should 
be understood that the pseudo-boulders of 
which I am writing, are of an origin quite 
distinct from those of granite to which Mr 
KingsmiU refers; these latter may be gene- 
rally recognised by their larger siz^, smooth- 
er surface and rounder outline; Mr Kings- 
mill's explanation of them, and of the ma- 
trix in which they are or have been imbed- 
ded, is not perfectly satisfactory, but I have 
none better to offer; nor am I prepart^d to 
make any observations on the other igne- 
ous rocks which are to be found in the 
island ; I doubt however whether any slate 
exists' there, though some of the granitic 
rocks assume a schistose aspect. 

The elegant map which accompanies Mr 
Kingsmill's paper, and which reflects great 
coredit on the artistic skill of Shanghai, in- 
dicates the occurrence of a large extent of 
coal measures in the Southwest of Kwang- 
tang ; it is made to include Sin-hing on 
the North, Hokshau on the east, and on 
the south and west the whole coast line 
from Kwong-hai to the western part Kao- 
chau-fu. Now I cannot say that no coal 
exists in this extensive area, but I have 
myself visited Sin-hing on the north, Sai- 
chu on the east, and Shni-tuug and Tien- 
peh on the southwest (Sai-chu, Sliui-tung 
and Tien-peh being three of the four places 



named as localities where coal mines are 
actually worked) and my researclies failed 
to discover the slightest indication of the 
probability of coal measures being at hand, 
and my enquiries among the inhabitants 
failed to elicit any confirmation of the exist- 
ence of coal in or near those localities ; I 
think therefore that Mr Kingsmill may 
have been misled by erroneous or at least 
exaggerated information. From my own 
observations I can say that the coast as far 
as Tien-peh exhibits tho same general geo- 
logical features as are observable near 
Hongkong, that the southern promontory 
of Kwang-tung is mostly trap-tuff, that at 
Sin-hing the country is of that disintegrated 
— granitic character which is yet so imper* 
fectly understood, and that the famous hill 
of Sai-chu (though I have before me good 
hand specimens of the rock I regret I can- 
not say positively what it is, but I think it) 
appears to be the result of volcanic, possibly 
sub-aqueous, action, and with it laterite is 
associated. 

Writing of the red sand-stone formation 
Mr. Kingsmill says '^ entering the Tsing- 
" yune district it is again found on the east 
''side of the North river; here it has 
'' suffered much denudation, and rises from 
*'tlie plain in bold isolated masses 100 or 
200 feet in height." I have travelled in 
this direction and think that Mr. Kingsmill 
is here led into error ; about four miles 
above the city of Tsingyune (in the magni- 
ficent pass of that name) the schistose hills 
begin in some places to have a slightly 
calcareous character, which increases in 
the next narrows (those called Mang-tsze, 
marked in his map) and when these are 
passed, a country entirely of limestone is 
entered ; the landscape may be accurately 
described in the language above quoted — 
limestone ''rises from the plain in bold 
isolated masses 100 or 200 feet in height," 
it is in fact the marble rocks of Shiu-hing 
multiplied a thousand fold. This form- 
ation, which sometimes presents lofty 
Perpendicular faces (the result of recent 
uviatile excavatory action) and exposes 
distinct lines of nearly horizontal stratifica- 
tion, continues northward till it becomes 
associated with the coal measure grits of 
Shau-chau. 

Another mistake into which Mr. Kings- 
mill appears to haye fallen is contained 
in his remarks on the basaltic outburst 
visible from the river steamer at the second 
bar pagoda on the Canton river ; I have 
not viuited this spot myself but I liave been 
assured by those who have that the cubical 
appearance of the cliff does not arise from 
the presence of columnar basalt, but tfrom 
the fact that from the exposed cliff have 
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been quairied blocks of the red sandsione 
of which it is formed. The ouly coluoiDar 
basalt I have seen in Kwangtung occurs 
at the town of Tsz-tung 30 miles westward 
of Canton. 

The progress of natural science is not 
more dependent on the labors of the learned 
few, than on the aggregate result of the 
individually petty labours of the many ; no 
pursuit is more calculated than the study 
of nature, and no branch of this study more 
so than geology, to teach man the wisdom 
of giving a hypothetical character to all his 
remarks on subjects on which diverse views 
may be reasonably held. There is much in 
Mr. KingsmUl's paper with which I fully 
agree, much also on which 1 am not pre- 
pared to give an opinion ; but the above 
considerations render it unnecessary for 
me to apologise for having confined my 
remarks to points on which I think he has 
fallen into error. 

Cantosibnbib. 



as tribute on this occasion are appended, 
together with the names of the tribute 
bearers. 

One of the volumes in this collection 
is entitled '* Monumental Inscriptions of 
'Hbet," and contains among othnr interest- 
ing records a copy of an inscription, vestiges 
of which are said still to exist at Lassa, 
handing down the text of a treaty of peace 
concluded drca ▲. d. 790 between the Em- 
peror Td Tsung of the T'ang dynasty and 

the reigning Gialbo ^ ^ of Tibet. This 

is probably the most ancient convention 
between China and a foreign state of which 
a record exists. 

Wm. Frederick Matebs. 
British Consulate, Canton. 
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State Papess relating to Tibet. 

A work in my possession, which I have 
never seen noticed, is entitled Si Tsang 

Tsow -i^^* g§ ^ ^ j^i or "Memorials 

and Reports from Tibet " It is in four 
thin volumes, printed at Peking (privately, 
it seems probable) in 1851, by Meng Pao 

^ ^, who acted from 1842 to 1850 at 

one i)f the Imperial Commissioners stationed 
at Lassa for the surveillance of the Tibetan 
Government. The work is for the most 
part composed of the Memorials despatohed 
to Pekiug during this period on several 
important transactions, including the instal- 
lation of a new Dalai Lama> and corres- 
pondence ivith the Raja of Nip41. This 
latter section is highly interesting, as it 
embraces letters from the Nipdlese ruler to 
the Imperial Commissioner with reference 
to the war pending in 1840-1 between Great 
Britain and China respecting which a ** pe- 
tition" was addressed by " Jd-tsun-ta-*rh- 
pi-ko-'rh-ma-sa-yeh," the Wang or tribu- 
tary ruler of Nip^l, to Mdng Pao and his 
colleague, stating that information had 
reached the writer to the effect that the 
''Calcutta scamps" had been beaten in 
their endeavours to disturb the peace of 
the Chinese empire, and that he, the Rajah, 
was eager to attack them if assistance were 
guaranteed him from China. The Imperial 
reply to this representation graciously put 
aside the loyal tender of assistance, which, 
it is hinted, the victorious prowess of the 
Imperial armaments at Canton had rendered 
nnneoessaiy. Lists of the presents offered 



Can any one explain the meaning of the 
title of honour Pa-fu-lu (Batwru) conferred 
by the Manchu emperors^ and state the 
number of grades, with their various namea 
in Chinese? A. X. 

Punch and Jttdt Shows in Pekinq. 

A very common sight to be met with in 
the streets of Peking is a Punch and Judy 
show. The first time I saw one there I 
looked round to see if I had not been sud- 
denly transported to the streets of London. 
The Pekingese and English shows are ex- 
actly alike in every particular except that 
in the former, which dispenses with the 
pandsean piper, Mr Punch beats hiB wife to 
the sound of that most dolorous of instru- 
ments, the funeral clarionet. The squeak 
IS admirably produced from the inner 
regions of the show box, into which the 
usual number of children are peeping. So 
exactly similar are the Western and Chi- 
nese shows of this kind that it is really 
worth some one's while to find out the date 
of its introduction into China. I am in- 
formed by a friend that they are also seen 
in Formosa. Can any one give informa- 
tion on the subject ? F. A. 

Fctno Shui — What is it ? 

Most of the residents in China, particu* 
larly those who have any knowledge of the 
language, are aware of the importance 
attached by the Chinese to the Doctrine ef 
Fung-shui, or the spiritual influence ol 
wind and water. In traversing the country 
the traveller sees Pagodahs and on enquiry 
as to their origin and title is told — that tJie 
first is unknown, and the second has refer- 
ence to Fung-shui. Straight lines of a 
species of Yew tree are also attributed to 
the same influence, and other marks and 
signs of this universal belief are plentiful 
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enough. To the enquiry " what is Fung- 
shui 1" no clear or satisfactory answer can 
be obtained, from the fact that most of the 
Chinese have very hasy notions on the sub- 
ject. Many, however, not professionals in 
the arty but who study Geonuincy as a 
■cience, have some distant inklings of the 
truth, and after repeated conversations, 
enquiries on the subject, and an inspection 
of the Greomantic books, which, indeed 
I could make little of, I have come to the 
conclusion that Fuug-ahui is simply terres- 
tial magnetism. 

I will not occupy valuable space by de- 
taHing the proceos of eduction whereby 
I arrived at that view of the subject, con- 
fining myself only to the remark that it is 
generally believed the Chinese were cogni- 
zant of the properties of the magnet and 
used the compass in times anterior to any 
record we have of its existence, and that 
they should attach supernatural attributes 
and influence to what is to us even a mys- 
tery, is highly probable Perhaps some of 
the contributors to *' Notes and Queries*' 
could throw some further light upon the 
subject. Lo. 

When does the name Cathay as applied 
to China first occur in English Literature, 
and what is its derivation T 

Prichard (Researches into the Physical 
History of mankind vol. 4, p. 302) states 

that the Tartar appellation of the ^^ 

(Chin) dynasty was Ehiti^ and he derives 
the name from their rule. May we not 
possibly find the etymology of the word in 

the name ^^ ^ Ch'i-tau or K*hi-tau by 
which the founders of the ^^ Liao dynas- 
ty, who were succeeded by the ^^ Chin, 

are frequently mentioned in the Chinese 
Annals f Prichard's information on the 
subject of Chinese History being derived 
at second-hand, the confusion of the two 
dynasties is by no means so improbable as 
it would otherwise a[*pear in so accurate 
and circumspect a scholar. 

Perhaps some of your readers may be 
able to give the authority on whom be relies 
for the statement. E. C. B. 

Canton. 

Can any one state where any record exists 
of an imperial law forbidding Chinese to 
leave their native country ? If it exists has 
it been ever specially repealed before the 
signing of the emigration convention 1 

B. C. 

Does all the statute law of England apply 
to Hongkong ? If not entirely to what ex- 
tent does it do so ? Abous. 



Can any of your readers furnish a list of 
all the Euglish Newspapers and other Peri- 
odicals which have been published in China 
since the East India Company first traded 
hither. 

Does any description of native newspaper 
exist in China except the Peking (Gazette ? 

In my rambles about Canton I have occa- 
sionally met at certain hours of the dav 
Chinese letter carriers. The letters which 
have been given to them to distribute along 
the streets are carried in a bag somewhat 
similar to that with which their brethren 
in England are provided. I have been 
told that native postal arrangements exist 
in Canton. Can any one inform me as to 
their nature ? ^^ 

In the Japan Herald of 3rd November, 
I read the following notice of Kanghoa in 
Corea : 

^'Kanghoa appears from the rapid ac- 
counts in our possession, a good sized town, 
with numerous public establishments and 
stores of old and new fashioned anns and 
ammunition. The Yamoun of the chief 
Mandarin is situate in a beautiful park, 
and consists of numerous and well appoint- 
ed houses.'' 

Can anv one inform me where a full ac- 
count of Corea can be met with ? There is 
a good article in an old collection of travels 
but I have forgotten the name. 

Ekquibxb. 

Does any one know the history of the 
Mahomedan Mosque outside the northern 
wall of Canton ? 

^. 

Does any work exist on the Hakka lan- 
guage or is there anv vocabulary of it pub- 
Jished ? Where will a full account of this 
people be found ? D. 
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C. Beceived with thanks; will be in- 
Mrted in next number 
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A Lboend op Shiuhino. 

Many generations ago, the Prefect of 
81iiahiiig dreamed a dream. In his dream 
he saw myriads of devils who, in answer to 
his enquiries, told him that they were going 
to overthrow the ruling dynasty ; the Pre- 
fect expressed disbelief in their power to do 
so, but the devils still asserted their power 
and their purpose ; the Prefect desiied some 
distinguishing mark by which to recognize 
the devils in any altered form which they 
might assume in carrying out their threats, 
and the latter consent^ to allow bim to 
mark each of them with a red spot on the 
forehead as a token of recognition ; thia the 
Prefect did. 

When he awoke he was much troubled, 
not knowing whether his dealings with the 
devils were a reality or an idle vision. He 
went out to consult wise men on the sub- 



ject, but what was his surprise, on return- 
ing to his Yamun, to find it strewed with 
small round stones, on every one of which 
was a red spot ! " These, " thought he, * * are 
'^surely the devils I marked last night, and 
^* what a good opportunity is this for me to 
* * get th em in my power. " Accordingly he 
caused all the stones to be collected, te be 
firmly secured in earthenware jars, and then 
to be locked up in a strong room in his 
Yamun ; but before they were . finally se- 
cured, they entered into a parley with the 
Prefect, the result of which was an agree- 
ment on their part to submit to incarcera- 
tion till a certain tree in the Yamun should 
come into blossom, when they were to be 
released. The wily Prefect knew, but the 
devils did not know, that this particular 
tree never did blossom in the latitude of 
Shiuhing, and thus he congratulated him- 
self on having saved the government from 
these powerful enemies ; it was understood 
however that to render their imprisonment 
valid the door was to be sealed with the 
Prefect's seal, which was to be renewed by 
each successive l^older of that oflioe. 
. Prefect after Prefect for some generations 
occupied the Yamun, and each of them on 
assuming office faithfully resealed the door 
of the devils' prison, until at length the 
story began to be forgotten or disbelieved, 
and one unlucky Prefect sumamed Luk 
forgetting or carelessly neglecting to per- 
form this duty, the door was thoughtless- 
ly opened and a jar of devik broken. At 
the moment this occurred it happened that 
an official retinue were in the Yamun, and 
the followers had hung their red-tasselled 
caps on the tree, the blossomii^ of which 
was to have been a signal for the release of 
the prisoners ; perceiving that their release 
wfis the result of accident, mistaking the 
red tassels for flowers and assuming that the 
tree had thus flowered every year during 
tlieir long confinement, the devils were 
much incensed at this breach of faith in the 
matter of their promised r^ease, and in re- 
taliation they caused the oity to be sub* 
merged below the waters of the river, and 
it was not until they (the stoiy saith not 
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how) were recaptured, and the door reseal- 
ed, that the city again came above water. 
Taught by woeful experience, each succeed- 
ing Prefect was from that time careful to 
reaeal the door on assuming office, and thus 
the devils were long restrained from doing 
mischief. 

Time passed on, and with the same result 
as before, faith in the necessity of sealing 
the door was shaken, and in 1864 a Prefect 
Burnamed ATa assumed office, utterly de- 
spising the story of the devils ; not only 
did he omit to seal the door, but he caused 
the red spotted stones to be taken from the 
strong room, and to be thrown away. What 
was the result ? In that very year the red- 
turbaned rebels — the devils with red marks 
on their foreheads, now appearing in human 
form — captured the city ! 

Here ends the legend ; whether the devils 
have been recaptured, or whether they are 
still abroad devising schemes for the release 
of a few remaining jars of their comrades 
which escaped Md's destruction, or whether 
they ceased to exist when their human per- 
sonifications were killed, the legend saith 
not ; but so far as the legend goes, it is 
vouched for, at this day, by the inhabitants 
of Shiuhing, who declare that the seal- 
ed strong room may be seen any day, and 
that no man of the surname Luk or MA 
would be allowed to be Prefect of Shiuhing. 

C. 



OW THE EXTBin)KD USB OP "THE PbKINO 
BTSTBM OF ObTHOGKAPHY*' FOB THE 

Chinese Lanquaoe. 

The transliteration or phonography of 
Chinese sounds (that is to say, their ex- 
pression by means of alphabetical spelling) 
k both the first elementary task of the 
foreign beginner at the languap;e and a sub- 
ject also of constant study with the most 
distinguished sinologues of the day. The 
variety of dialects, no less than the dif- 
ferences of opinion between individuals, as 
a matter of ear and of taste, has hitherto 
prevented and will probably always forbid 
the establishment of any uniform and strict- 
ly scientific system for the spelling of Chi- 
nese sounds in general, though it is happily 
undeniable that great progress in the direc- 
tion of uniformity and accuracy has been 
achieved within the last few years. The 
earlier writers on Chinese subjects — ^Morri- 
son, Marshman, Davis, Staunton, and 
others, — ^were content to represent the 
sounds of characters ot of proper names by 
syllables arbitrarily constructed according 
to English orthoepy, regardless of the con- 
fusion in vowel-sounds, the multiplication 
of unnecessary letters, or the indeterminate 
character of the resulting symbol Thirty 



years ago, however, the learned editors of 
the Chinese Repository were the first to sug- 
gest a reform in the system of spelling, 
rendered necessary by the more extended 
reference to Chinese matters in public works 
and journals, and the principle originated 
by Sir William Jones with regard to the 
Indian languages, according to which the 
simple but comprehensive Italian vowel- 
sounds were adopted in exchange for the 
cumbrous sounds of the English alphabet, 
was introduced with certain necessary mo- 
difications. Following upon the innova- 
tions of Dr S. W. Williams, the Rev. Jas. 
Edkins, in his excellent work on the Man- 
darin language (Shanghai 1857), proposed 
an improved system, which approximates 
perhaps most closely of all to genuine ac- 
curacy and ease of application ; and in 1859 
Mr Wade commenceid his series of contribu- 
tions to the study of Chinese with his work 
entitled the Hsin Chmg Lu, which embraced 
also a syllabary of the dialect spoken by 
natives of Peking — publications to which 
the present writer has been among many 
others deeply indebted for assistance in his 
early studies of the langui^e, and which 
embody the system to be referred to in the 
present comments. 

During the eight years that have elapsed 
since this publication took place, Pelung 
has been thrown open and the study of Chi- 
nese has been actively jprosecuted by official 
interpreters at the capital. Their transla- 
tions and writings appear frequently in 
the public prints, and the spelling they 
adopt for Chinese sounds, especially proper 
names, must to a large extent influence the 
popular acceptation of such names. The 
present inquiry is directed to an examina- 
tion of this system and of the propriety of 
its general use. In the first place, it must 
be asked — what is the Mandarin language ? 
The reply to this can be no other than — 
the language spoken throughout the North- 
em and Western Provinces of China, with 
various more or less important differences 
of dialect The two principal dialectic di- 
visions recognized by the Chinese are the 

1^ "^ and ;((j ^"j or, respectively, the 

Nanking and Peking pronunciations. The 
ancient establishment of the Court at 
Nanking caused the dialect of Kiangnan or 
the '* Southern Mandarin *' to be consider- 
ed most fashionable and correct ; whilst^ 
since the removal of the capital to Peking 
the Northern Mandarin has tended gradual- 
ly, and of late it is said more rapidly, to 
supplant the southern dialect. This North- 
em Mandarin has further, at Peking itself^ 
become largely altered both in words and 
pronunciation, by the Manchow element 
which constitutes the Court and garrison. 
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Bat it must be constantly borne in mind 
that both tiiese branches are merely dialects 
t>f an established tongue, with a pronuncia- 
tion definitely iized. The Nan-ym and Pei- 
yin may vary in course of time or owing to 
force A circumstances, but the GMng-yin 
or standard pronunciation has its abiding 
rules, expressed in the Imperial Dictionary 
and similar works by means of fixed syllabic 
and tonic symbols. It must be obvious 
that when we wish to reduce a language to 
writing, recourse must be had, where pos- 
sible, to recognized rules of arrangement^ 
«nd to those of the most universal applica- 
tion. The dictionaries supply us with 
thtfse ; the dialects diverge from them. It 
does not, however, follow that the student 
of a duilect should employ the divergent 
sounds of a local form of speech to represent 
characters which reaUy belong to the general 
language. 

The Peking SyUabary, says its author in 
his preface, is **an alphabetic Index as- 
sumed to contain all the sounds in use in 
Chinese as spoken by natives of Peking," 
and is, in fact, a class-room book for the 
student who selects that dialect of the Man- 
darin language. The 397 syllabic classes 
which it contains spell the sounds of Chi- 
nese as spoken at Peking^ but do not even 
profess to representor supplant the standard 

established pronunciation ( TF/ S*) ^^ 




or 



the Mandarin languaga With the excep- 
tion of some slight re-arrangement of the 
Towel-sounds, the following are the princi- 
pal innovations introduced by the Sylla- 
haxj : 

1. The initials k and Uy than which none 
are more distinctly marked in the standard 
pronunciation, are fused at Pekins: under 
the single initial consonant cA, when oc- 
curring before the vowel-sounds written t 
(or e) and il. Thus king and tsing are alike 
pronounced ching at the capital and so 
written in the Syllabary. 

2. Characters the initial of which before 
the Towel % in the standard pronunciation 

is an aspirate (as Hing ^y) o' ^ sibilant 

(as Sing js) '^^ ^ ^^ manner though 
in leas degree blended in the Peking dialect 
by a strong sibUation of the aspirate and an 
aspiratioti in some degree of the sibilant. 
These ch.inges are marked in the Syllabary 
by a fusion of all such sounds under a new 
initial, vis : Hs, as hsing for both king and 

3. The remaining changes of importance 
in the system of spelling are the substitu- 
tion of u for w in such word as 4^, 

written Urn in the Syllabary ; of ih for the 
letter e (Bdkins' Y) to replesent the semi- 



vowel final sound in words such as 
which perhaps^might equally well be writ- 
ten sh' ; and the addition of a final H to the 

sz and tz 8oundsj( HJ , and -^, written by 
Edkins as rt' and is^), which is perhaps 
more open to criticism than any other of 
the minor changes. 

The foregoing remarks have been ne- 
cessary in order to illustrate the argument 
intended to be dwelt upon. This has al- 
ready been indicated above, and is simply to 
the effect that the spelling of the Syllabary 
excellent as it is for purposes of dialectic 
study, ought not to be made to do duty as 
the orthography of the Mandarin language. 
A single instance will illustrate this posil 
tion. In Mr Oliphant's work (Lord Elgin's 
Mission to China, chapter 34) reference is 
made to thd confusion of orthographies, as a 
specimen of which the name of a town called 

^ J^ » quoted, which is spelt by three 
modem authorities in as many different 
!!?y?' ^^2: Kew-heen (Morrison), Kiu-hien 
(Wdhams), Chiu-hsien (Wade). The kst 
of the three forms is that of the Syllabary. 
Now, it is not necessary to waste space in 
proving (what no student of Chinese will 
deny) that the dictionaries in their syllabic 
system or -^ |^ indicate only the k 
and A initials for the two characters form- 
ing this name ; but a fact which will not 
be so generally known and which is per- 
haps of even higher importance (as a^ 
question of period) must be briefly noted. 
A recent and perhaps the latest native 
work on the pronunciation of the Manda- 
rin hmguage, the IE ^ tH ^ J§ ^ 

or Syllabio-Rhythmic Manual of the Stan- 
dard Pronunciation, published at Canton 
in 1860 by the well-known Sha E-tsun 

^^^i whilst avowedly embodying 
the most modem changes in pronunciation 
in both Chinese and Manchow, classes 
the sounds Zin and Kien (Wade, Ching 
and Cliien) with Rang and Kung^ thus 
unmistakeably deiining the standard initial 
as the hard guttural h. The sound hi, 
(Wade, hsi) again, he classes with ho and 
huy as a strong aspirate, but miles away 
from the sound si (Wade, hsi), which he 
places in the category of su and «a, as a 
sibilant iuitiaL \ et a student of Mandarin 
who has acquired his knowledge solely in 
accordance with the Peking Syllabary (and 
this is no hypothetical case) would as 

readily look for the character ^ hi under 

the column ^§ si (knowing both only as 
hsi) as vice-versd. Yet it was doubtless 
never the author's intention to obliterate 
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the reccguized syllabic cL'uiseB of the stan- 
dMrd prouunciation, buj, rather to provide 
a scholastic index to the pronunciation of 
one special dialect. By adhering solely to 



as Hsi Chiang^ by doing which he would at 
once depart from Chinese syllabic laws and 
produce a compound unprononnceable (in 
its first syllable at least) by the outer pub- 



this Litter, in writing Chinese soumls for j lie. One more example, iu conclusion, will 



general acceptation, the ancient and es- 
tablished initial sounds are ignored, and 
all connection is severed between the sounds 
of the characters represented and those 
which a speaker of the Southern Mandarin 
or of provincial dialects would employ. A 
person using the Peking colloquial would 
do right to pronounce the name of the capi- 
tal as Fei-cuhvf ; but to write tlie sound 
thus for genersil acceptation is equivalent 
to opening a needless gulf between the 
Northern dialect and all other forms of 
Chinese. 

What the writer would suggest is that, 
while the Peking SyUaiiary be gladly re- 
cognized as an esoteric treatise for the 
guidance of students of the northern col- 
loquial, for exoteric or common use a less 
revolutionary system be followed in the 
spelling of Chinese sounds. It hiay be 
urged in opposition to this proposal that 
two alphabetical systems will thus be made 
necessary : i.e. one in order to spell hsien 
for the dialectic student, and the other to 
represent the '* standard" sound hien for 
the public at large. A little reflection will, 
however, shew either that this objectionisnot 
f ormid able or that it may be entirely obviated. 
To take the latter course, it is only necessary 
to propose a slight ajteration in the system 
of the Peking Syllabary in order to bring 
into complete harmony both ^* exoteric'' and 
'* esoteric " rules. Let it be supposed that 

the characters ^^ ^^ are to be denoted in 

Western spelling. If written simply Kiu 
Hien (as is done by Williams) the outsider 
ignorant of Chinese will instinctively give 
them a sound which corresponds as nearly 
as may be to the ancient, the standard, and 
the southern dialectic sounds ; whilst it is 
only necessary to impress the student with 
the rule (learnt in five minutes) that K and 
H before i or tl in the Ftkiuff coUoqtiial are 
respectively softeneil i iio Ck and sibilated 
into B», in order to secure an intelligent 
pronunciation of t'le characters (in the 
reldiuj coUoq>iialJ as Chin Bfien. The 

name of the river |g /X may be treated 
in a similar manner. Write the sound Si 
Kiang and you both approximate closely to 
the standard and southern dialectic pro- 
nunciations and produce an expression not 
uncouth-seeming or impossible to the world 
at large. At the same time let the Peking 
student bear in mind that '* 8 before i and 
a is aspirated, and K softened into Ch,*' 
and he will have no need to write the sound 



illustrate this point. The Chinese charac- 
ters ^^ f& are pronounced according to 

the dictionaries as Hia^ig Kiang, the lin- 
guistic connection of which sounds with 
the Cantonese prouunciation Heung Kong 
(whence Hono Koxa) is at once evident 
Write the sounds, however, Hsiang Chiang^ 
i.e. introduce a merely dialectic pe^'uliarity 
as a philological rule, and both the unity of 
the language is destroyed and the uninitia- 
ted reader Lb puzzled with a word which he 
is sure to mispronounce as Skiang. The 
name of one of the Tang-tz' Ports — Kiu 

Kiang ^ Jdl — ^ anotiier case in point- 
If written according to the syllabary this 
should be represented as Chiu Chiang, an 
unnecessary distortion, if it be only remem- 
bered that **£^ before i is softened at Peking 
into Ch." 

Enthusiasiac admirers of the Peking col* 
loquial may perhaps object to a proposition 
tending to suggest a limit of the influence 
of that local dialect over the general lan- 
guages of China ; but until they can shew 
that Chiu Chiang is the recognized standard, 
or even predominant prouunciation of 

it YL ^^^ writer must remain stedf ast in 
his belief in the older consonantal system 
for general use. 
Canton. W. F. M. 



Thv Gkolooy of Kwako-tuno. The 
courteous and flattering manner in which 
Cantoniensis reviews my notes on the 
Geology of Kwang-tung, tempts me to 
make some reply. And first, with regard 
to Hongkong island, though speakiug under 
the disadvantage of not having been on the 
spot for nearly five years, I distinctly re- 
member finding slate in the neighbourhood 
of Pokfoolum, one specimen of which in 
my possession is of most indubitable cha- 
racter. If my memory serves me rightly, the 
Pokfoolum waterfall flows over rocks of this 
description, but in any case they may be 
noticed n< ar the road between tliis and 
West Point. If, as Cantoniensis states, the 
bluflf over the town be composed of trachy tic 
rock, I have certainly missed this portion ; 
having written the paper reviewed in Shang- 
hai some time after having come here 1 would 
not pretend to accuracy in details. I have 
however I think given due prominence to 
the main fact of the outburst of tzachytie af- 
ter the granites and slates had been formed. 
Further information on the gjoalogy of the 
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island is much to be desiderated and now 
that a good map has been published I trust 
that Cantoniensis, or some one similarly 
competent, will take the subject up. 

My informant as to the coal-tield North 
of the Si-kiang was a native of, 1 think, the 
neighbourhood of Kau-ming. The question 
as to the occurrence of coal or the reverse in 
this district is an important one. Of equal 
interest seems to'^be the distrfct north of 
the Ta-yune hills; the only account I could 
obtain of this district was the description of 
a journey to Tsing-yuen published in the 
DaUy Press of the 6th Januaiy 1863. The 
letter is rather confused, but seems to speak 
of finding pinnacles of " Red Sandstone " 
after crossing the mountains in this neigh- 
borhood. A similar description is given in 
" Staunton's Embassy " 2nd edition vol II. 
p. 175 of "dark red freestone rocks " near 
Kwang-sin-yu in Kiangsi. In the letter 
referred to, coal is said to occur within 6 
miles of a place called " Lion Dale. " Where 
is this ? 

I should have stated above that my in- 
formant mentioned as another locality where 
coal was to be found, a place called Mei-lah, 
for the former syllable however, giving me 
apparently by mistake, the character Y'an 

jjf^ Charcoal. I presume the correct name is 

jl^^g- The name itself seems to point 

to the presence of Coal. For the other 
places he gave me at once the correct Chi- 
nese names. Thos. W. Kinosmill. 



The Xs»if0i AND THE ^ ^pf HSIUNG No. 

(Continued. ) 
In the Records of the Hsiung Nu 

(^ iff. #) of Sz* Ma ts'ien (^ |g) 
it is stated that the Shan Jung f Mj 5^) 

Hsien Ytin |^ ^) and Hsiin Yli ( j||^) 
are all names of the same race at different 
periods. In the (semi-fabulous) time of Yao 
(^)they were called Hstin Yti; in the Chow 

(^) dynaaty (1122-255 B.C.) Hsien Ytin; 
and were first known as Hsiung Nu in the 
time of the Ts'in (^) 246-202 B.C. 

They are described as being pastoral and 
nomadic and well skilled in warlike exer* 
cisea. Insensible to shame, in defeat they 
were urged on to victory by a sole desire 
for plunder. They paid great respect to the 
strong and stalwart, but slighted and 
despised the old and infirm. A man might 
marry his stepmothei- on his father's death 
or his brother's widow. (1) ' 

It 1^ during the Ts'in dynasty that 
(M S) T'ou Man the (|| ^) Shan Yu 



or Prince of the Hsiung Nu united these no- 
mads under one rule. T'ou Man was assas- 



sinated by his son (2) (fe^ d^) MoT^, who 
recovered all the land, which MSng T'ien, 

(^^ Tr) *^® great General of the Ts*in, 
had wrested from the Hsiung Nu. Mo TS 

was so formidable an enemy that (i 




\j^) Hau Kao Tsu, the first Emperor of the 

Han (b.c. 202-193), gave him a Princess of 
the Imperial blood to wife, and paid annual 
tribute to him of the produce of the Empire. 

He subdued, the Tung Hu (^ ^) and 

brought the Yueh Chi (3) (^ J^)^^^^ 
subjection to his rule. Three hundred 
thousand warriors are said to have followed 
him into the field, and the records of the 
Han (4) contain numerous instances of his 
personal ascendancy, courage and ability. 

From the time of Han Wu Ti (*^;^*^) 

(b.c. 140), irreconcilable enmity appears to 
have prevailed between China and the Hsiung 




Nu , and in the time of H an Hsuan Ti ( \ 

*^), (b.c. 73), the latter were divided into 

two Empires, the Southern of which became 
subject to China. Uniting with the Chinese, 
they became hostile to their own race, and 
attacked the Northern Hsiung Nu, who oc- 
cupied the territory between the Amoor and 
Altai. Successful in the attack, they drove 
the Northern Hsiung Nu to the West of the 
Altaic range, and are supposed thus to have 
given the first impulse to the inroads of the 
barbarians on Europe. Soon after the dis- 
persion of these Hsiung Nu in the reign of 

Han Ho Ti C^ 5ffl '^•)(A.D.89),theEast 

of Europe was overrun by a new race unseen 
before, and very different in appearance, lan- 
guage, and manners from the Goths and 
other barbarians of the North who had at 
different periods disturbed the serenity and 
threatened the ej^istence of the Roman 
power. 

Contemporary historians speak of them as 
Asiatic nomads, and the description given 
tallies fairly with that of the Mongols and 
other races of the Central Asia of to-day. 

The coincidence in time between the emi- 
gration of the Hsiung Nu and the incur- 
sions of the barbarians, though remarkable, 
is not in itself sufficient to establish a 
theory of identity. For at the beginning of 
the second century, the Teutonic, Slavonic 
and Turkish races had become mingled to- 
gether, through the united action of war 
and emigration, to such an extent, that 
any movement in the East produced a cor- 
responding pulsation in the West. Any 
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vt : of MUlimer | BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

, r.,».Y4>7;Miionir: Chronicle of the Fall of the T'anq 
sTi« !o: v-tHi for- '. Dynasty. — Among tlie works of lijjhter 
.,5 Av. i tribes Chinese literature which for lack of a better 
Dame Europeans designate **hi!*torical no- 
vels/' but wliich are more correctly des- 
cribed in Chinese itself as ** paraphrases of 
history," is a production entitled the Ts'an 

Tang Wu Tai Tsilan Chwan 3^ j^ 3l 

>f^ >^ m or " Complete Chronicle of 

the fall of the T'ang and the Five Dpas- 
ties,'' of which I have seen no published 
notice beyond a mention of its name at page 
256 of Edkina' Mandntin Chrammar. Like 
numerous works of the kind, each in its 
own era, this chronicle does for the period 



« V 1^ i-*?* Roman 

, y .h^rn Hsiung 
'.— , V\<-stwAnl, may 

•vx^n other tribes, 
•s . .: poighbours on 
-v » but very little 

.>ve the identity of 
Huns is to be found 



.v/,:s40t between Chinese 
... ry Jin» fow, and but lit- 
u»» ;ii\ls theii- elucidation ; 



\.i^ Kh'U done by Remusat, I embraced by its story what the more widely 
vUvH itui'^'ues is almost inac-|y(ji4.biw^ted San Kioo (liih 



, N .N V 



v"V 



v' 'U. Few of these questions 
! V •. oi \utoivst or more worthy of 
, .« th'iu the question of the 
. ,» i''v» llsmngNu, with the people 
.. .r *iUo Soourgo of God ' crossed 
, . . V \northrew Hermanric, and were 
V .•Uvl vUsporscd only on the death 
\ bv tho revolt of the Goths and 
V . \\>\x.m they had subdued. 

,. x^ ik Lwi of some significance in the 
•■ .v.»: \ ol tho world, if it ciiu be shown that 
I . :.vvuU>j* which ovenan Europe and over- 

•I .u' ^l.»ry that was Greece and the grandeur that 

h,*d boon previously repulsed from the 

Ik«i\Ioij* of China. 

r!io w< tor of this note purposes to col- 
l,vl ooUjuo, and compare whatever notices 
ot tho Usiuiig Nu may be accessible in 
rhiuivHo literature; and with this view 
o'vustho subject in * Notes and Queries,' 
ui thi» hope that some of its readers may be 
ablo io point out sources of information 
\s\\\\ which he is unacquainted. 

The more obvious sources, as the \ ^ g^ 

ilfiC^ ^) T*^ TJ"!" r.,*** T"' 

oundy accessible. In addition to those there 
imist however, be numerous scattered and 
fva'nuontary allusions and notices, which if 
rtrordcd in the pages of ' Notes and Que- 
yWr ' may serve as contributions to a proper 
understanding of the Ethnology of the 
various tribt-s of Central Asia E. C, B. 
Canton, January 10th, 18i)7. 



Refcii ncvs : 
( I ) Jornandes, the hisiuriiin of .Attila's war, speaks 
of his * iTiiiunieiHbilHS uxoifH.' 

(3) (?) Mn88n|j:elaB.(?) Humboldt believes the Mas- 
■aweta to have been an \ryaii not a Turanian race. 

(4) slc taj ;^ Hf p^^^""' 



Ye7i Yi does for 
the downfall of the Han and the rise of the 
Three Kingdoms. All these historical para- 
phrases were, in fact, most probably inspi- 
red by the succoss attending tiie famous 
chronicle of the >:ian-kwo ; and certainly in 
the case of the one now under notice the 
style, aiTan<:«ment, incidents, descriptive 
language, and occasumal vei"sification, are 
most servilely imitated from those of the 
above-ilamed work. As compared with its 
model, however, the Tang chronicle enjoys 
an advantiigc (in the estimation of a Euro- 
pean reader, at least) consisting in the fact 
that it is incuinp.irab^ less bulky. Three 
duodecimo volumes contain the whole of 
the Tan Tsaiuj iliwan^ against twenty 
which barely suffice to hold the intermin- 
able record of the wars, intrigues, and 
murders of the heroes of the San Kwo. 
This is a high recommendation to students 
wh<^ perforce read slowly and gropingly, 
and who in most Ciises recoil in despair from 
a task so apparently endless as that of 
thoroughly perusing twenty volumes of 
tedious Chinese. As tending to inspire an 
interest in the study of Chinese history, 
how^ever, these Chronicles are worthy of re- 
commendation to students in quest of sub- 
jects for perusal. Although lavishly em- 
bellished w^ith abundance of puerile matter 
in the shape of supematui-al occurrences 
and fabulous feats of arms, the Chronicle 
of T'ang for instance is in the main a toler- 
able paraphrase of the leading historical 
features of the period, the events of 
wliich it describes umler the guise of a 
su..v.-3si<»n of marvellous military exploits. 
The period embraced by the story ex- 
101 ids from tlie accussion ot Hi Tsung 

pi ^, the last Emperor but two of the 
T'an^ dynasty (a.d. 874) up to the pro- 
clamation of Ch^vo Kwang-yin, the military 
leader who, whilst lying insensible in a 
state of drunkenness, was declared by his 
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soldiery Emperor in the stead of the boy- 
heir to the after-Chow or last of tlie Five 
Dynasties (a.d. 960). The story of the 
investiture of Ch'ao with the Imperial yel- 
low and the consequent re-establish uient of 
undivided rule under the Sung dynasty, 
of which he became the founder, titly ter- 
minates the Chronicle of the Fall of T'ang. 
The opening Chapters describe the gradual 
sapping of the fortunes of this house, and 
the raising of rebellion by Hwang Ch'ao, a 
rejected candidate (like Hung Siu-ta'uan) 
at the literary examinations. To cope with 
the armies of the disaffected gathered by 
this leader (who, a historical personage in 
himself, is made in the Chronicle to perform 

wonderful feats by the aid of his superna- 
tural sword, and is introduced at the outset 

in obvious imitation of the rebel Chang Kio 

whose proceedings initiate tlie story of the 

San Kwo), champions of the house of 

T'ang are summoned together, and notably 

Li K'e-yung, a banished noble of the Court, 

who has become a puissant chieftain of the 

Northern or T'u-kiieh nomads, and who northern provinces. 

with his son (the eventual founder of the 

after-T'aug, the second of the Five Dynas- 
ties) is summoned across the frontier with 

his forces by a faithful messenger. The 

war once begun, challenges, treacheries, 

intrigues, and mutual slaughter constitute, 

as in the San Kwo, the subject of the narra- 
tive. Interspersed with the text, verses 

constantly occur, according to the rule of 

Chinese Compositions of this kind ; some 

in doggrel^quatrains or couplets, others in a 

species of "dithyrambic burst, one of wliich, 

from the 5th chapter — a description of the 

Sack of Hi Tsung's palace by the army of 

Hwang Ch*iw> — I have attempted to render 

as follows : — 



Tank A Boatmen. Can any of yo.ir 
readers give, or say where one can find, 
any account of the ai-ii/in of that peculiar 
class of people at Canton, called Tdn-kd 

£^ ^i *^ They dwell on the water, and 
do not intermarry with shore folk. Why ? 
But especially where did they originally 
come from i Are they a remnant of some 

water-loving Meau-tsze tt -r* ? 

The term Siu Chu. Can any of your 
readers inform me how the term Siu ChiL 

(7^ ^§) '•^- '* roasted pig," among the 
Hakkas has become a term of reproach ? 

H. R. 

Needlks in infants' Caps. It is the 
custom with the Ciintonese to place a couple 
of needles crosswise in the front of their 
infants' caps ; can any of your readers in- 
form me of the origin and meaning of this 
custom and whether it prevails in the 

H. B. 

Imperial Yellow. Can any of your 
readers inform nie when the Chinese first 
adopted yellow for the Imperial colour ? 

I. L. E. P. 



Blackness wide-spreading ! the shadow of conquest 
looms o*er the Halls of the i faoenix ! 

Darkness and woe ! the slaughter- breath rises, 
encircling the Dragon^s high Tower ! 

SboQting in tumult the sudden invader startles the 
harem's fair inmates! 

Booming, the battle drum frights to their bowers 
the hand-maiden's fluttering band ! 

The brink of the lake is bestrewed with the bat- 
tered array of the fallen. 

And bows that no more shall be strung for the 
battle lie thrown by the hill ! 

The roses of fair ones now redden the damask of 
silken pavilions. 

And the blood of the yaliant flowR bubbling in 
waves by the White Wall of Gems ! 

The ostensible author of this work is one 
Lo Kwan-chuug, of whom, however, or of 
the date of his production, I know nothing 
farther. 

Wm. Fbedebick Maybss. 

Canton. 



KAMB.4.LU. Can any of the readers of 
Notes and Queries give an account of the 
origin of the term * Kambalu ' and the city 
to which it is applied ? X, Y. Z. 

[Williams' Middle Kingdom. Vol. I. p. 
55, states that KJian-palik (the city of the 
Khan) was the Mongolian name of what is 
now the Tartar city of Peking. This 
term was corrupted by the Chinese into 
'^Kambalu." Ed. N. & Q.] 

Devonian Fossils in China. In Lyell's 
Manual of Elementary Geology, Ed. 1865, 
p. 425, Spirifer di.yu7ictns, a Devonian fossil, 
of which a cut is given, is stated to have 
been found in China. Can any readers of 
** N. and Q." inform me of the locality 1 

Bronze Celts. About the year 1863 I 
was oflfered for sale a bronze ** celt " or hat- 
chet. It measured about 2^ in. along the 
edge and the same in lengtE with a socket 
at its base evidently for attachment to a 
forked handle. Are similar antiquities of 
common occurrence in China and has any 
account of them ever been published ? 

Primitive Forts. On a hill called, I 
think, the Tsing-wang-shan, some miles N. 
W. from Huchow in Cheh-kiang, I noticed 
traces of what appeared to be a primitive 
fort. The summit of the hill seemed to 
have been surrounded by a rude stone wall, 
which overgrown with trees and lichens and 
only distinguishable on close examination, 
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date from distant antiquity. { the Tung Hua L, (4) — all speak of. these 

Princes as Shih Hsi Wang-t'i/ (6) nor does 
the term * T'ieh Mao-tz' ' ((>) once occur in 
their pages. 

In the colloquial of Peking 't'ieh' is 
frequently used as a synonym or rather 
symbol for strength or determination as in 
such phrases as * T'i^h Shi Chemo-yang,' (7) 
*T*ieh Chu-i,' (8) and other phrases for 
which correlatives might be found in our 
own phrases of an ' iron will/ an ' iron rule,' 
<fcc. , &c. The term * Tieh Mao-tz* ' is un- 
doubtedly ' Soo Hua,' (9) and as such may 
either have reference to some historical fact 
or tradition, or may embody merely the 
popular notion of the hardy and powerful 
* physique ' of the Mongol race. ' Tieh 
Mao ' is also used in the souse of ' unceas- 
ing' or ' unintermitting/ and is thus ap- 
plied to all the hereditary nobles of the 
Empire. Its primary application appears 
however to be to the Mongol and Manchu 
, ^ ^, , . . £ J.I. /M X Txr n J.U Princes, and its application to the heredita- 
lentonthe subjects of the Great Wall, the ry nobility is most probably only derivative, 
cultivation of tea, and the bandaging o r^j^^ ^Tsung-shih Wang Kung Chuan' (10) 

![?^I'' L^?!!l.?!i"^^i„n!"^^^^^ .*" ■ gi^«» » ^^ ^^ the eight Princ^ (11) who are 

^ ,^« ,« -«« ^ ^^^ ^ /»rwm_ gj^^^^jg^ ^ ^ termed * Shih Hi Wang-ti,' 

and these Princes are usually spoken of in 
Peking * Soo Hua ' as the ' Pa ta chia t'ieh 
mao-tz' Wang.' (12) 

These titles date from the Manchu con- 
quest, and that of Juy Oh'in Wang, after 
having been cancelled by the Emperor 
Shun Chi (13) and remaining in abeyance 
for six generations, was revived again in the 
reign of Ch'ien Lung. (14) 



seemed 

Similar remains have been described in 
Yorkshire where they are referred to pre- 
historic times. Are they known to occur 
elsewhere in China ? 

S.V.J. 

Marco Polo. — In Marsden's edition of 
Marco Polo's Travels (London 1818) 37th 
page of the introduction, the folJowing 
passage occurs: — 

"His prominent faults of omission are 
more important as objections and more diffi- 
cult to excuse than those of the former class ^ 
They are, his silence with respect to that 
stupendous fabric the Great Wall of China, 
the cultivation and general use of tea, the 
preposterous fashion of bandaging the feet 
of female children in order to render them 
small and useless, and the employrnent (in 
some provinces) of wheel carriages impelled 
by wind." 

That Marco Polo should have been si- 



where explanation is really needed, com- 
ment on such silence is legitimate- enough, 
but that he should be charged with fraud 
because he makes no mention of * wheel 
carriages iinpelled by wind ' appears rather 
singular. The belief in these * wheel car- 
riages impelled by wind' must have been 
general and widely spread, or Marsden, a 
most devout believer in the veracity of 
Messer Marco Milione, would not have 
deemed it worthy of mention. 

Perhaps some of the readers of Notes and 
Queries can inform me of the author by 
whom such carriages were first mentioned, 
and whether or no there is any evidence to 
justify the statement. 

Canton, 26th Feb., 1867. E. C. B. 

(1) «. e. his chronological inaccuracy, anachro- 
nisnui &c. 

Tieh Mao-tz' Wang. ^^-^ ^ 

Can any of the readers of Notes afid 
Qy^ries inform me if any tradition attaches 
to the original application of this term to 
the 'Wangs' or Princes of Mongolian or 
Manchurian tribes ? 

The Chinese records which speak of tribes 
beyond the Great Wall,— aa the 'Ta Ch'ing 
Hui Tien ' the Sh^ng Wa Chi, (2) the 
Meng-ku Wang Kung Piao Chuan, (3) and 



In addition to these 'Pa ta chia,' Yi 
Ch'in Wang (15) was made a 'Shi Hsi 
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Wang-ti • by the Emperor Yun^ Ch^ng, (16) 
for meritoriooB seryices renoered to the 
State. 

The 'TBung-Bhih Wang-kung Ohnan' 
gives full detaUB as to the parenbige, &c. of 
all these princes, but u sileut with regard 
to the origiu of the term * Tieh Mao.' 

E. G. B. 

Caaton, 25th February, 1867. 

Cathat. In reoly to E. C. B.'b query 
in the Ist numoer, the following occurs 
inCJoL H. Yule'B ** Notices of Cathay" 
(ProoeedingB Royal Geographical Society, 
VoL X, No. VI, p. 270 isBued 10th Nov- 
ember, 1886). '< To those who had paid 
any attention to the subject, the mere 
use of the name 'Cathay' would de- 
fine the period with which it was 
meant to d^d, namely the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centuries. The name itself — Khit^i 
— ^though its European use may be con- 
sidered as limited properly to Uiose cen- 
turies, is to this day that by which China 
is known to nearly all the nations which 
are accustomed to view it from a landward 
point of view, including the Russians, the 
I^ersiauSy and the nation of Turkestan. 
The name was originally borrowed from 
the Khitantf a people of Mauchu lineage, 
who overran part of China, and adopted 
the manners of the conquered race : and it 
mnat have been during the period of their 
aBoendaney, ending in 1123, a. d., that the 
name of Cathay became indiBsolubly asso- 
ciated with Chma. 

*^ On thQ rise of the Mongol power uuder 
Chinghu, a century later, Asia was opened 
to the passage of Frank trftvellers. Among 
the many wanderers, dumb to posterity, 
who found their way to the far Court of 
Kara Korum, lucidly for us there went 
also, in the year 1246, John of Piano Cas- 
pine, a native of Umbria, and a few years 
later the Fleming, William Ruysbroek or 
Kubmqaes, bo^ of them FbmoiBcans of 
auperior intelligenoe, whose narratives have 
oome down to us. First by these two, 
after centuries <^ oblivion, Europe was told 
of a great and civil iaed people dwelling in 
the extreme East, upon the shores of the 
Ocean ; and to the land of this people they 
gave a name, now first heard in the West, 
that of Cathay." 

This extract points out the first occur- 
rence of the term '* Catliay" as applied to 
China in European literature, and further 
eonfiirms Prichard's view of the origin of 
the word. 

Amot, Wth February, 1867. R. S. 
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C ATHAT. E. C. B. asks in the last iasue of 
Notes and Queries — When does the name Ca- 
thay, as applied to China, first occur ia Eng- 
lish Literature, aud what is itB derivation ? 
A somewhat difficult question to answer in 
a country where records for reference are 
scarce, auid memory must, in a great mea- 
sure, supply their place. 1 think, however, 
sooie light may be thrown on the subject 
in a work entitled A New History of China, 
by Gabriel Magaellans, a Jesuit missionary 
who resided in China from the year 1640 to 
the year 1677, when he died, twenty-nine 
years of which period he paased at Peking, 
the date of its publication being 1688. 
Magaellans goes very minutely into the de- 
rivation of the name China. He says : — ' *■ for- 
eigners call it f < ara Kitai, Catai, Catio, Man- 
gi, Nicaoorum, Chin, China, and Kina. The 
Tartars that lie to the West call the Chi- 
nese Hari Kitai or black-barbarians, which 
is the name they also give to China itsell 
The Europeans instead of Hara say Cara'; 
the Muscovites, in imitation of the Tartars, 
call it Kitai, and the merchants from Indua- 
tan and other parts of Indi^ call it Cataio, 
by which we clearly find that the Kingdom 
of Cataio signifies no more than China, and 
that Grand Catai, is no other than Grand 
China." 

Such is the dictum of a man who lived in 
the country more than two hundred yean 
ago and was evidently at some pains to in- 
vestigate the matter. It is Marco Polo, 
if I remember rightly, who calls China, 
Cathay, and when even in these days we 
find no two Europ^*an authorities in the 
language spell Chinese the same way, each 
having his peculiar nations on the subject, 
the Catai of Magaellans, and the Cathay of 
Marco Polo may well be assumed to be one 
and the same name differently spelt. 

It is impossible, of course, to say from 
whence Prichard obtained his derivation^ 
but it rests upon the assumption that the 

Tartar appellation of the -4^* (Kin) Pynaaty 

was Khitai. Now Magaellans distinctdy sayi 
that Kitai (or Khitai) was a term of le- 
proach; and if, as he states, Kitai was Tar- 
tar for Barbarian, it is not likely it would 
be the appellation of a Dynasty. I am in- 
clined to think Prichard got hold of the 
wrong end of the story, or else became con- 
fused between the two names, Cathay and 
China. But what says the same authority, 
the learned Father whom I have above 
quoted ? ** The name of Chin seems to have 
been given to China by the Indians, be- 
cause of the family of Chin who reigned one 
hundred and sixty-nine years after Chiiat, 
thouffh, more probably, it comes from the 
family of Oin, who reigned two hundred 
and forty-six before Christ, the chief of 
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wliich family whs master of all China, and 
among the rest of the Province of Yun-nan 
which is not far distant from Bengala. Be- 
cause the Chinese pronouncing strongly, 
and whistling the hard Cin though the 
teeth, the Indians that cannot imitate them 
pronounce it Chin, and the Portugals who 
took this word from the Indians, not havin&r 
any word in their language that ends in lf[ 
have added an A to the latter end — ^and 
hence China. " 

Such are Magaellans' definitions of the 
two words Cathay and China, and I think, 
considering the date of his residence in 
China — at or about the period of Tartar 
conquest and the close of the Ming dynasty, 
his authority may be relied on as good and 
sufficient. There are other early writers 
besides Magaellans and Marco Polo — for 
instance, Father Martin Martini's history 
of the war of the Tartars and his preface 
to his Atlas of China ; Anthony Andreda's 
relation of his second travels in Tibet a. d. 
1624; with Father Gonoalo de Sousa; Father 
Benedict OoeE ; Nicholas Longobardo's let- 
ter from Chi4»a ad 1598; Father Adam, 
Trefton, Semedo, Bougemont, and many 
others of the Jesuit priests have left works 
behind them of great value to the Chinese 
student. In fact the Library and muniment 
rooms of the Vatican must be rich in records 
of Chinese historv in the form of notes and 
xeports from this branch of the Propaganda, 
and we can only hope that the time will 
come when they will 1*0 permitted to see the 
light, or rather, that we maybe permitted 
to see them. In the mean time we must 
rest and be thankful for what we have got, 
imperfect, and therefore unBatisfactory, as 
it is. 

Having endeavoured to dispose of Pri- 
chard's derivation by showing that Chin and 
Khitai have no connection, the one being 
of Indian and the other of Tartar origin, 
I must consign E.C B's. supposition of the 
etymology of tiie word to the same analysis 
as that to which I have subjected the 
former and leave both an open question 
for further discussion. I shall be glad 
however, if any of the readers of Notes 
and Qiberiea would tell us something about 
the word Kitai— and if Tartar, whether it 
means Barbarian. For, if so, a very inter- 
esting subject for enquiry presenth itself to 
which I may hereafter reiar. Lo. 

In reply to A. X.'s query respectins,' the 
Chinese or rather Mauchu title Forfu-lu, 
I send the following information, derived 
from works of reference and from native 
bearers of the title : 

The Chinese characters B H w 5®" 
present the Manchu sound Bat*uru, ^rh}^^ 



means simply "brave" (or, in Chinese, Ja.) 

The title was introduced under the first 
emperor of the present dynasty, and until 
recently was conferred only for extraor- 
dinarv military merit, but has been some- 
what lavishly bestowed of late years. There 
are no definite gradations connected with 
the title, but certain distinctive characters 
always accompany it, being selected on 
each occasion of its bestowal by the Sove- 
reign or his advisers in accordance with the 
supposed circumstances of merit in the re- 
cipient. If these characters are purely 
Chinese the title is considered somewhat 
less distinguished than if they represent 
Manchu Sounds ; but this is a conventional 
rather than an established distinction. 
Among the distinguishing characters which 
accompany the title are the following : 
ChuWhkan Bafuru (Patriotic Brave) ; 
MoWhkSn Bai^uru (Sagacious Brave) ; A]^ 
tun Bafuni (Trusty Brave) &c. The above 
are all Manchu phrases. When Chinese 
plirases are used, the meaning implied is 
usually similar in character to the above. 



n 



Postal Abhangembnts. ^|^ inquires as 
to Chinese postal arrangements. Each na- 
tive " passage boat" ^/^ ^^ & ^'^ 

whose duty it is to distribute all letters sent. 
He abo collects letters from the shopkeepers 
who usually send their goods by his boat. 
The letters are distributed immediately after 
the arrival of the boat, and collected just be- 
fore it leaves. Official letters are oirten sent 
in this way and are distributed first A 
charge of a f e w cash, prepaid or n ot at option , 
is made for each letter. The writer fixes the 
"betel nut cash " as the postage is called. 
If he is very anxious for the letter to be 
delivered promptly he writes a large num- 
ber of cash on the letter. When the writer 
of a letter ia in great distress and oonsidera 
the delivery of the letter of the utmost 
importance he bums one comer of it. 
Besides the purser of the passa^ boat, 
there is a class of men called '^ Thousand 

mile horses" ^'J^jBrt- These are a 

kind of express agents. Important letters 
are often entrusted to lliem and are deliver- 
ed more promptly and carefully than by 
the boatmen These agents also take charge 
of cargo and make purchases for their em- 
ployers. A letter sent by these men must 
pay a higher rate of postage. All official 
despatches are carried free of postage. 

Letter carrying is thus entirely a private 
matter and there are no mails as in the 
West. In the above remarks I spoak only 
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of the Sonth of Ohina which is the only 
part of the Empire with which I have much 
acquaintance. 

Natitb Nbwsfapbbs. Besides the Pe- 
king Gaasette I know of no native newspa- 
per worthy of the name. A bulletin is 
issued from the Yct-muna in Canton con- 
tain iag the local appointments. It is a mere 
strip of paper distributed with the Peking 
Gazettes. I have seen a printed Price Cur- 
rent of the Rice hongs, but its circulation 
is confined to those in the guild. Any 
important news is printed on small sheets 
and hawked about the streets. Many of 
these sheets are obscene, others are an- 
nouncements of the names of successful can- 
didates at the various examinations, and 
others contain important edicts. ^They are 
not however periodical and hardly deserve 
to be called newspapers tho' they supply 
the news. 

Deka. 

Fung Shui. What is Fung Shui? This is 
a subject on which the Chinese themselves 
have such misty ideas that it is difficult to give 
a very definite reply. However the basis of 
thissocalledscienceisthis: Ueaveuandeartli 

are counterparts of each other (^|^)) 

and hence heavenly aid depends on the con- 
formation of the earth's surface. The out- 
line of a hill is fancied to resemble a dragon 
or a tortoise and the neighborhood is lucky. 
The Fir trees on the ridge of a hill, alluded 
to by **Lo" are often left standing tp 
make the mane or the tail of the dragon. 
The good influences are supposed to flow 
down the back of the dragon. I have seen 
a broad ditch dug on a hill side so as to 
break the ccintinuity of the curved outline 
and thus injure the 'Tuug Shui " of a 
neighboring viliage. This was done through 
spite. It is rather singular that this subtle 
influence, like electricity, is supposed to be 
attracted by sharp points. 

The Fung Shui of Canton is considered 
very good. The city is said to resemble a 
ship ; the Five storied pagoda being the 
high stem, and the other two pagodas the 
two masts. The three little towers erected 
on the rocks near Dutch Folly, for the bene- 
fit of the steamers, are said to have added 
much to the favorable Fung Shui of the 
aty, as several Canton men have obtained 
high literary honors at Peking since these 
structures have been erected. 

The principal benefit supposed to accrue 
to a place through its good Fung Shui is the 
attaining of literary honors. Hence the 
erection of the numerous literary pagodas 

l^aE in the various villages. Other bene- 
fits, espedallv wealth, are also hoped for. 
The Fungohui of a parent's grave is con- 



a 

sidered of great importance, as the honors 
aud prosperity of his descendants are sup- 
posed to be dependent upon it. 

Dbka. 

FuNO Shui — What is it ? I do not pre- 
tend to answer philologically "Lo" 's qixery 
contained in the January number of jSrotes 
and Queries, nor am I prepared to define 
the relation of the expression "Fung Shui *^ 
to Scientific Geomancy ; arguments so based 
would show what Fung Shui <mght to be 
rather than what it is. Neither am I pre- 
pared to combat '^ Lo '"s conclusion that 
Fung Shui is terrestrial magnetism, for the 
simple reason that terrestrial magnetism is 
a principle unknown to me ; surely there is 
no connection. I can only suppose that 
"Lo" has invented an expression parallel 
to "animal magnetism'* with a view to 
expressing an equally mysterious (supposed) 
principle, for which no ready coined ex- 
pression was available ; that is to-day that 
he considers "terrestrial magnetism" to 
be a suitable expression to convey the same 
idea as does "Fun^ Shui" ; on the ground 
then that terrestrial magnetism is Fung 
Shui, there can be no difficulty in admitting 
that Fung Shui is terrestrial magnetism. 

But I think that " Lo " in his remarks 
has stumbled over a more lucid definition 
of Fung Shui ; he says that "Chinese have 
very hazy notions on the subject"; ask 
any European, whose mind has not been 
tutored to philological thought, to define 
a word which conveys an abstract idea, and 
he also, though able to uk the word in all 
its senses correctly, will appear, by the in- 
sufficiency of his definition, to "have very 
hazy notions on the subject " ; how much 
more then must this be the case with Chi- 
nese quite unaccustomed as they are to 
exercise thought on definitions, the idea 
conveyed being acquired by them without 
effort. 

Fung Shui means literally "wind (and) 
water ' ; but monosyllabic languages have 
a constant tendency to multiplication of 
syllables, and the Chinese language, though 
in a great measure tied to its monosyllabio 
nature by its ideographic literature, con- 
tains many duplicate expressions which 
might with truth be classed as dissyllabic ^ 
Fung Shui is an instance of this ; as an ex- 
pression conveying an idea from the mind 
of one man to that of another it has en- 
tirely lost its literal sfgnification, and is ex- 
pressive only of an abstract idea. The 
supposed influence on the fortunes of a 
given locality, of a hill, a tree, a buUding, 
or any other prominent object : luck or ill 
luck arising from any supernatural causes 
through the medium of conspicuous objects : 
the baneful influence of exactly opposite 
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doors or straight walls in building : are 
instances illustrative of Fung Shui. We 
too have our Fung Shuis ; we smile at them 
but act as though we believed in them, 
provided expenditure of money is not 
thereby called for ; the Chinese smile at 
theirs, but attend to them, with little more 
faith (I speak of Chinese of some erudition) 
than we have in ours, even though at the 

cost of their purses. ^JC ^^ 

Punch and Judt shows in Pbkino.— 
With reference ^o the Note on this sub- 
ject which appeared in the first Dumber 
of "Notes and Qi\erie8," I would direct 
the attention of A. F. to a passage in Bar- 
row's Travels (page 201 ) in which mention 
is made of similar shows in Peking 1793. 

The passage is apparently an extract 
made by Barrow from the diary of Lord 
Macartney. 

" We were also amused with a Chinese 
puppet-shew, which diflfers but little from 
an English one. There are a distressed 
princess confined hi a castle, and a knight- 
errant, who, after fighting wild beasts and 
dragons, sets her at liberty and marries her; 
wedding-feasts, jousts, and tournaments. 
Besides these, there was also a comic drama, 
in which some personages not unlike Punch 
and his wife, Bandemeef and Scaramouch 
performed capital parts. This puppet- 
show, we were told, properly belongs to the 
ladies' apartments, but was sent out as a 
particular compliment to entertain us; one 
of the performances was exhibited with 
great applause from our conductors, and I 
understand it is a favourite piece at court." 

Canton, 19th Feb., 1867. E. C. B. 

§iBtitt9 to «Torte0pDitlintt0« 

The following communications have been 
received, and will be inserted, as room per- 
mits, in the next number. 

Notes: — Flora of China ; Health of Navy 
in China. Queries: — Funeral ceremonies 
in Japan. Replies:— Native postal ar- 
rangements ; Name of Cathay ; Statute 
law of Hongkong. 

[It is particularly requested that corres- 
pondents endeavour to write their commu- 
nications as plainly as possible; as the range 
of subjects which may find admission in- 
to these pages is necessarily extensive, and 
technical terms in any particular science are 
apt to be misprinted. Our remark applies 
also particularly to Chinese or other cha- 
racters occurring in M. S. sent.] 
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THE PROPOSED ETHNOLOGICAL CONGRESS 
AT CALCUTTA 1869—1870. 

As a matter of interest to many of our 
readers we quote the following parar 
graphs from a despatch by the Secretary 
of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, to the 
Secretary of the Grovemment of India, 
requesting that the sanction of Govern- 
ment be given to Dr Fayrer's proposal 
for an ethnological congress. 

'^In the proposition, as it originally 
stands, it is intended to bring together in 
congress, typical examples of all the races 
of man found scattered throughout the 
Asiatic Continent and the Pacific Archipe- 



lago : and in no other part of the world 
does man present such a diversity of phy- 
sical, linguistic and social characters : — 
characters, however, which are, as yet, 
meaningless and unconnected. 

If the sanction of Government is given 
to Dr J. Fayrer's proposal, and the Coun- 
cil's suggestion that the Congress should 
form a part of the General Industrial Ex- 
hibition for 1869-70, is approved, it will be 
necessary, ultimately, to interest the ser- 
vices of the French, Russian, Chinese, 
Spanish and Dutch Governments, with the 
view of obtaining examples of the various 
tribes found in their Asiatic territories ; 
and from the interest which the majority 
of these Governments have always mani- 
fested in the progress of science, the Coun- 
cil feel confident that the proposed Con- 
gress will meet with their cordial sup- 
port." 

The Secretary to the Government of 
India states in reply— 

'^ That His Excellency in council is un- 
able, on the information now put before 
him, and in the absence of more mature 
and definite proposals, to hold out any 
prospect that the Government will be able 
to give effect to the large and difficult un- 
dertaking suggested by Dr Fayrer, of col- 
lecting together, for exhibition in Calcutta, 
typical examples of all the races of man 
found scattered throughout the Asiatic 
Continent of the Pacific Archipelago." 

As, however, we observe that the In- 
dian papers still speak hopefully of the 
scheme, and as any documents bearing on 
the subject will possess much value, we shall 
be happy to placethe columns of Notes & 
Queries at the disposal of any who may 
choose to furnish suggestions respecting 
the most efficient method of obtaining such 
details in China, or to forward for publica- 
tion papers upon the ethnological peculi- 
arities of the Chinese, Tartar^ or Mongo- 
lian races. 
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A FEW NOTES ON THE DISTRIBUTION OP GOLD 

JN China, and other parts of Asia. 

In du Halde's old work on China, com- 
piled from full itineraries, and diaries kept 
by the Jesuits of the early part of the last 
century on the loDg journeys they freely 
made throughout the whole country, we 
find repeated assertions that gold is found 
in all the mountainous parts of the empire. 
And the few limited investigations that 
have been made in more modem times, aU 
go to prove the accuracy of du Halde's 
statements, though as yet it is only known 
to occur in such small quantities as to offer 
no inducement for foreign labour or foreign 
capital. 

The more common rocks in China may 
be divided, in general, into : Firstly graniUy 
as seen on this island ; Secondly and rest- 
ing upon it, grits and slates which extend 
over a large part of Kwangtung, most of 
Kwangsi, and may be said to appear more 
or less among all the mountains of China. 
Thirdly, over these grits and slates is 
found hafd highly crystallhie limestone ; and, 
Fourthly, upon this rest beds of red sand- 
stone and coal. 

The grits and slates that form the second 
number of this series, usually contain many 
veins of quartz and it is mostly or only in 
these veins that gold is now seen as it was 
originally located. But most of the so- 
called "mining" is merely washing the 
sands of small streams, where the gold has 
been deposited as the rocks containing it 
have been wasted away by atmospheric in- 
fluences — the heavy gold remaining in the 
beds of the rivers while the lighter sand 
ahd clay have been swept away. 

The earlier "mining" of Calif omia was 
of this kind, and most of the great quan- 
tities of gold obtained in Australia have 
been taken out in this way. 

One of the great difficulties in ascertain- 
ing where gold occurs in China, is the fear 
that everywhere prevails, that if foreigners 
knew there was gold in any place, no mat- 
ter how limited in quantity, they would 
certainly come and take it away ; and also 
the well-grounded fear that numbers of 
desperate characters might gather in the 
vicinitjr for plunder. 

During a short residence at Chefoo on 
the promontory of Shantung, I enquired in 
the most persistent manner whether gold 
had ever been found in that vicinity or in 
the province, but it was only after repeat- 
edly asserting my conviction that gold pro- 
bably did exist there, even if none had ever 
been discovered, that I was informed that 
in some places among the mountains the 
people washed the sands of the brooks after 
heavy rains, and occasionally realised as 



much as a doUar a day for a short tpne. 
Afterward I learned from several sources 
that gold is found south of Nan^hai, and 
before I sailed one man brought a consider- 
able quantity and sold it to a Chinese mer- 
chant. 

Later, on a trip to the Southern ports, a 
nussiouary at Foochow informed me that 
at one place he passed, on a journey of 
some seventy miles into the interior, the 
people told him they were accustomed to 
wash for gold in the beds of the neighbour- 
ing streams. 

Catliolic missionaries stationed some 
forty or fifty miles from this city in a 
northerly direction, state the same thing 
in regard to a locality in their district. 
And thus as was probable, gold is found in 
the mountainous chain that extends in a 
north-easterly direction along the present 
coast line. Several gentlemen have also 
assured me that gold is found in Formosa 
and probably in considerable quantities in 
Japan; in other words, ii also appears in a 
chain of mountains parallel to the former, 
and standing along what is properly the 
eastern border of this Continent. 

Albert S. Bigkmorb. 

(To he continiied.) 



Geology of Kulanosit, Amoy. 

The island of Kulangsu (Amoy) is typi- 
cal of the coast formation of Southern Chi- 
na ; granite is its principal feature, and it 
seems to be a general, but by no means 
unexceptional, rule that along the coast 
from South to North the granite becomes 
coarser grained, less micaceous and more 
felspathic ; it is the latter description which 
prevaiJs at Amoy, and on the island of 
Kulangsu masses \)f it occur in all stages of 
felspathic decomposition, from hai*d but 
coarse building stone, through unctuous 
clay, to fine and delicately tinted Kao-lin. 
On the summit of the hills forming the 
island are perched immense pseudo-boul- 
ders denuded by exposure of the matrix — 
the debris of themselves and their prede- 
cessors probably — which, to judge by ana- 
logy, once surrounded them, but which now 
forms the soil of the cultivated vallies, 
where it has accumulated, and affords pro- 
tection to the lower granite masses, which, 
but for such protection, in their present soft 
decomposed state, would long since have 
disappeared. Intrusive trap in the form of 
dykes is present in various parts of the 
island, especially on the north and south 
sides ; the trap varies in appearance in dif- 
ferent dykes, and might be readily mistaken 
by an unexperienced geologist for distinct 
rocks, if not seen in sihi ; the dykes pene- 
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tnte the granite, and ean be traced upwards 
until lost amongst the loose earth, though 
in some cases tbey can be found again and 
traced well up towards the top of uie hill ; 
horizontal sections^ exposed on the sea 
shore, eiihibit a very irregular acutely sig- 
aag direction, while the vertical sections, 
exposed on the clifT, exhibit a straight per- 
pendicular course, and regularity of thick- 
ness, which, however, sometimes gradually 
decreases towards the upper part ; the two 
sides of the dykes correspond with each 
other, and the tbin veins of quarts in the 
granite have been misplaced by no ** fault," 
but their two ends would accurately join 
each other if the trap were withdrawn and 
the two faces of the dyke brought together; 
the thickness of the dykes varies from a 
few inches to several feet. At the north 
point of the island the trap assumes a glo- 
bnlar structure, and the mass looks like a 
heap of canndn balls with the interstices 
filled with clay ; the balls, being in process 
of decomposition, break easily into many 
concentric spheres, finally inclosing a com- 
pact nucleus ; a vertical section exhibits an 
attempt to penetrate granite ; in a block 
of hard granite, now exposed, in a fissure 
from below upwards but only extending 
half way through the block ; the block rests 
on the globular trap which also fills com- 
pactly the fissure and its ramifications. 
May it not be that the globular form is a 
result of this in effectual attempt to pene- 
trate granite, and the want of thst vent 
which the ordinary dykes obtained by 
reaching to and probably overflowing the 
surface) 

Abundance of excellent fresh water is 
found in close proximity to the sea, indi^ 
eating a connection with distant mountain 
ranges. The islets of the coast (known as 
'' the six islands'') are composed of gneiss, 
the schistose character of which is well ex- 
hibited in the sea-washed promontories. 

Oantokisnsis. 



The desivatiok or the OHnrssE 
Bhuddistic wbitinos. 

I observe a paragraph in a home paper 
which may interest your readers. It re- 
lates to the source of the Chinese transla- 
tions of Bhuddistic texts of which two are 
in existence : — 

'* That of the North, written in Sanscrit, 
is the original from which the priests of 
Thibet, Mongolia, and China have derived 
their respective translations. Discovered 
by Mr Hodgson in the convents of Nepaul, 
it was studied by Eug^e Bomouf , Edward 
Fancaux, and a few others. The Southern 
text, originally written in Pali, is to be 
found, disguised under different alphabets, 



in Ceylon, and throughout the Siamese and 
Birman territories. It is by far the most 
important of the two, and is most probably 
the source from which the Northern has 
been derived. It is much less prolix, 
couched in much less flowery language, and 
contains much fewer marvellous stories than 
the Santras of the North. It is, moreover, 
highly probable that the language they 
were written in is precisely the same that 
was spoken by Sakya-Mooni, when he 
preached his doctrine 500 years before 
Christ. At the same time Sanscrit was 
already a dead language, and SalcyarMooni 
oertninly did not speak it, since all his 
speeches were addressed to the lower 
orders.'' 

a 



A Pekino Pbovebb. 

''When Peking shall produce a Chuang 
Ytian,* two years drought will inevitably 
follow." This saying, proverbial in the 
North of China, has just met with one of 
those curious coincidences which tend so 
much to confirm popular faith in the wis- 
dom of loi^al prophecies and proverbs. 

No Chuang Ylian had ever come from 
the Capital until the year before last, when 

^, j^ of the Metropolitan Banner Force, 

attained the distinction ; and it is a curious 
fact that, as if in confirmation of the pro- 
verb, scarcely any rain has fallen in the 
neighbourhood of Peking since the time 
of the examination. 
Canton. E. 0. R 



Etiquette to ee observed bt officials in 
icutual interooubsb, as prescribed 
and sanctioned bt ikperial autho- 
RITY. (TransUtHon.) 
When officers of the Metropolitan courts, 
of equal rank, visit each other, but acting 
as guest and host, they will not perform 
any other than the customary ceremony. 
If the guest be one rank lower, the host 
must rise and hasten to offer his guest a 
seat ; the guest should decline such honor, 
and return the compliment to his host who 
likewise must decline. Any other ceremony 
will be the same as in daily intercourse. 

Officials imder the 2nd rank, to that of a 
Supervisor of the Office of Supervisors, 
officers of the Metropolitan courts, or di- 
rector of the Imperial Academy, when visit- 

* Chtiang T^an iU^ "J^ is the title given to 
the first of the graduateB at the Triennial Ezamin* 
ation for the degree of Chin Shih ^|g T * 
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ing the High Literary Chancellor should be 
met by him within the E-^min (2nd gate, or 
gate of ceremony)) and on leaving Bhould be 
followed by him to their conveyance out- 
side the large gate, but he must not wait 
till his guests have entered their (cart or 
chair.) The rest is as usual. 

Officials from the 5th to the 7th rank, 
when visiting the High Literary Cliancellor, 
will get out of their conveyance at the laige 
gate and enter ; the host will meet them at 
the hall step ; the guest entering by the 
east steps should face to the North and 
affect to do obeisance, which the host must 
decline to allow. After the guest bows 
thrice the host will bow in return, when a 
seat should be offered to the host which will 
be declined, but should be pressed by the 
visitor, who will seat himself to the left of 
his host, facing the west and bowing at the 
same time, to which the host responds facing 
the Northeast. When there are severed 
guests they must sit facing the West, and 
arrange their seats according to their rank, 
the highest being to the North. Tea being 
handed round they will receive it with a 
bow which the host returns. The visit 
being ended they must rise and bow thrice 
as on entering ; the host escorting them 
outside the 2nd gate. 

A keeper of the seals or a chief officer of 
circuit visiting a left censor, a deputy censor 
or a president of either of the Boards, will 
observe the same etiquette as an officer of 
the Metropolitan court when seeing the 
High Literary Chancellor. 

Members of the Imperial Academy, 
Supervisors of the Office of Supervisors. 
The Keeper of the Seals and Chief Officer of 
Circuit visiting officiaLs of the 1st and 2nd 
rank will observe the same custom as when 
the guest is one grade lower than the host ; 
when seeing officers of the 4th rank they 
will behave as equals. 

Etiquette to be observed when members 
of the Imperial Court go out of the Palace: — 

When the son-in-law of the Emperor goes 
out, on being met by the State-throtector- 
Duke (Chen-Kuo-Kufvg) or the Son-in-law 
of a prince of the blood, they will pass by 
without making way for each other ; but 
the state-supporter-duke, state-protector- 
general, a duke, marquis, earl (honorary^ 
or a president of a Board will give the roaa 
and pass on either side. State-supporter- 
generals, lieut. -general, vice-president, and 
colonels, will stop their horses until the 
cortege passes. Majors and captains with 
their subordinate officers will all dismount. 

On dukes, marquises, earls, sons-in-law to 
a prince of the blood or son of a prince, 
being met out-of-doors by a general or pre- 
sident of a Board, the latter may pass on 



either side of the road ; but lieut. generals 
and vice presidents will give the road. 
Colonels and majors, under-secretaries, &c. 
or directors of departments (CJiusgd) will 
stop their horses, while captains, ^c. with 
soldiers and people must dismount. 

Ministers of the inner court (Nei-torchen) 
commanders-in-chief, presidents of boards 
or the son-in-law of a Pei-lih when met out- 
of-doors by a lieut. general, or an under- 
secretary of state, the latter should give the 
road and pass on either side. Colonels 
UHder that rank will do the same as a duke 
or marquis. 

On a Hvrchuenrt^en^fifigf major general 
of infantry, lieut. -general, vice-president or 
the son-in-law of a pei-tzni meeting an ad- 
jutant, gentleman usher (lit. pavilion 
centre) they will have the road ; captains 
to do the same as a major. 

When one of the body guard of the 1st 
rank goes out, or a son-in-hiw of a state- 
protector-duke, a Tso-litig (major general?) 
nnder-secretary, or leader of cavalry must 
give them the road ; a Mu-chuenirhsiao 
with soldiers, must do the same, and people 
must stop their horses. Body guards of the 
2nd rank being met by a Hyr<huefnr9%ao 
(ensign T) or any lower officer, civil or 
military, are to have the road. 

Suboniinate officers paying their fiist 
visit to their superior must wear their official 
robes ; on arriving at the Yamen the usher 
(tHwu-ling-kuan) will lead them through the 
east gate to the upper hall; there they must 
present a statement containing name, rank, 
age, and particulars as to former promo- 
tion, to each superior officer. The subor- 
dinates may then enter according to their 
rank and bow thrice, to which their chief 
will respond. When an unofficial visit is 
paid at the private residence, the etiquette 
to be observed is the same as when an offi- 
cial of the 6th rank sees the High Literary 
Chancellor. K. 

(To he conUimed.) 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

The Becord of Marvels ; or Tales 
OP THE Genii. — No work in Chinese mo- 
dem literature can boast of greater or more 
rapid diffusion and popularity than the 

Liao Chai Chik Yi Jjjlfi ^ ^^ ^, the 

meaning of which fanciful title is conveyed 
in the above heading. Of few works of the 
kind, also, have we such full particulars 
respecting its history and that of its author. 
As a common rule, writers of fiction in 
China have not appended their names to 
their productions, and the period at which 
some of the most celebrated romances ap- 
peared can only be surmised from intenuJ 
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evidence. Not so with the work now un- 
der notice. Its author, P'u Sung-ling 

fSf 4^ ^^> ^^ ^ native of the Proyince 
of Shantung, where he flourished during 
the reigns of Shun-Chih and K'ang-Hi 
{circa A.D. 1640-1720). Although an inde- 
fatigable student and deeply imbued with 
the learning and style of the ancient writers, 
he failect to obtain a degree beyond the low- 
est at the literary examiDationa, and as a 
solace to his mortified spirit he occupied 
himself, it is traditionally reported, in col- 
lecting from legendary sources the tales of 
fiaiiy-foxes, elves, and spirits which abound 
among the Chinese of aU classes. These he 
oontemplated publishing under the title of 
Kwei Hu Ckwan (Ghost and Fairy Stories), 
but at the instance of friends who thought 
this title and the scope of his work unwor- 
thy of his genius, he added to the collec- 
tion a certain number of sketches of actual 
occurrences, and at length put forth his 
work in sixteen volumes under its present 
title as the Record of Marvels. The words 
Liao Chai consist in one of those recondite 
allusions of which Chinese literati are so 
fond. Having exclaimed one day, in his 
grief at his faSures to obtaiu advancement 
at the official examinations, that he would 
** grow old without wherewithal to depend 
upon " (Uu) wu Uaa lai) he gave his library 
the name of lAao CKai, signifying thereby 
that study must be thenceforward his sole 
sopport or solace. 

llie collection as eventually published 
consists in some 300 tales, the majority of 
which are connected with tbe elfiu exploits 
of the supernatural bein^ which, according 
to univenal belief in China, are ordinarily 
confined within the bodies of foxes, but 
which have the power of transforming 
themselves at certain periods into human 
shape. A very interesting paper on the 
subject of the Fairy Foxes, by Dr Birch 
of the British Museum, exists in No. Ill of 
the Chinese and Japanese Repository (1863). 
TheJyioo Chai Chih Yi will be found to 
represent in its varied stories almost every 
phisse of the Chinese, traditions on this 
sabject ; but a European reader will pro- 
bably have difficulty in appreciating the 
boundless popularity which the work has 
obtained throughout China. Judged by 
Western standards, the tales of which it 
consists are for the most part legends not 
only destitute of all probability (which by 
itself, in a case of this kind, is not a for- 
midable objection)) but also bald and pro- 
saic in the extreme, the tameness of the 
narrative (notwithstanding its supematu* 
ral character) being only broken in some of 
the stories by dull and matter-of-fact inde- 
oency, in lieu of the grand and genial ima- 



gin in ^s which embellish the corresponding 
Arabian Tales. It is only just to the Chi- 
nese literary world to remark that the au- 
thor's reputation rests less upon the mat- 
ter of his work than on the manner of his 
writing. To a style singularly concise and 
pure, recalling that of the ancient hibtori- 
ans, he added a wealth of erudition and of 
casual illustration drawn from the most 
recondite sources such as infallibly claim 
the admiration of such lovers of antiquity 
as his countrymen. Fairy-tales told in the 
style of the "Anatomy of Melsuicholy" 
would scarcely be a popular book in Great 
Britain ; but vi China the porter at his 
gate, the boatman at his mid-day rest, the 
chair-coolie at his stand, no less than the man 
of letters among his books, may be seen 
poring with delight over the elegantly-narrat- 
ed marvels of the lAao Chai. The work, ori- 
ginally circulated in manuscript, was print- 
ed in 1740 by a grandson of the author, 
and since then has passed through nume- 
rous editions. Of these the most valuable 
and complete appeared in 1842 at the ex- 
pense of Tan Ming-lun, an official of high 
reputation, then occupying the poet of Salt 
Comptroller of the Liang Hwai division, 
who employed a large staff of literary men 
during several years in searching out expla- 
nations of the obscure phrases and allusions 
with which the narratives abound, and con- 
stn icting a glossary for each stonr. In his ap- 
preciation of the work, Tan Ming-lun was 
only second to the Emperor Kia K'ing, of 
whom it is related that every moment of 
leisure was devoted to the perusal of the 
lAao Chai^ and that at the period of his 
death in 1820 he was contemplating the 
admission of its author into the list of 
worthies commemorated in the Confucian 
temples. Still more notable among the Ana 
of this work is the story concerning Wang 

¥ti-yang ^ f^ f^, a Cabinet minister 

in the reign of K'ang Hi, who is said to 
have paid the author a very large sum for 
the permission to add the few observations 
which appear under his name at the end of 
some of the tales, as the surest method of 
handing down his name to remote posterity. 

The superstition with respect to " fairy- 
foxes" is deeply rooted in the Chinese 
mind, and has endured, as Dr Birch has 
noted, from remote antiquity. It is most 
prevalent, however, in the Northern Pro- 
vinces, whilst the belief in supernatural 
beings endowed with the faculty of mixing 
with the human race which prevails 
among the natives of Southern China takes 

the Wu Tung 5J.j|| (Genie, lit. Five Per- 
ceptions) as its object. The fairy foxes are 
of aU descriptions in respect to character^- 
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malignanty beneficent, studious, amatory, 
and winebibbing. To enter upon an inquiry 
regarding the nature of the superstition at 
large would extend this article beyond reason- 
able limits ; and a single example is there- 
, fore simply appended in conclusion, which 
— selected as one of the shortest and most 

^ presentable among the three hundred tales 
— may serve as a specimen of the quality of 
the work under notice. It consists in 
the following story : — Thb Book Com- 
panion. yS .^* -^ certain man named 
Oh'S, although of limited means, was deep- 
ly addicted to drinking. Unless he drained 
three brimniing bowls during each night he 
was unable to obtain repose. For this 
reason, the bottle at his bedside was never 
empty. One night, waking from his sleep, 
and turning on his side, it appeared to him 
as though some person were lying beside 
him ; but he supposed that it was only the 
coverings which had fallen in a heap. On 
laying his hand upon them, however, he felt 

' thatsomeyielding object was covered under- 
neathy in shape Uke, but larger than a cat 
He cast a light upon it and behold ! it was 
a Fox, lying asleep (as if) drunk He look- 
ed at the bottle, and it was empty ! Amused 
at this, he exclaimed: " Here is a boon- 
companion for me !" and could not bring 
himself to startle his bed-fellow, but cover- 
ed it with the clothes and threw his arm 
around it, and betook himself to rest be- 
side it, keeping his candle alight to watch 
its transformation. In the middle of the 
night the fox stretched itself, and our hero 
laughed, saying : ^' Well done ! You have 
had a nap !" and throwing off the covering 
beheld a handsome man in scholar's garb, 
who rose and made an obeisance before his 
pillow, in ^titude for the mercy shewn 
in not putting him to death while sleeping. 
Our hero replied : '^ My inveterate passion 
for the juice of the grain makes the world 
look upon me as a madman ; but you, good 
Sir ! shall be to me as Pao Shu (was to Kwan 
Chung, i.e. as Damon was to Pythias). If 
there is no hesitation on your part, you shall 
be my trusty friend of the wine- press." 
Saying this, he quietly returned to the bed 
and proceeded to share his repose with the 
stranger, adding: ''Let us often meet, good 
sir, and let there be no suspicions between 
us !'' The Fox assented to this. When 
our hero awoke, the Fox had disappeared, 
but he prepared a bowl of wine in anticipa- 
tion of its return, and, in truth, at nightfall it 
arrived. The two friends, pressing close to 
each other in friendly contact, indulged 
themselves in drink ; and the Fox, reflect- 
ing on the good-nature of his entertainer, 
regretted Utterly having obtained his 
friendship 80 late The tale concludes 



with manifestations of gratitude on the part 
of the Fairy Fox, who on repeat«^.d occasions 
found means of requiting substantially the 
kindness of his boon- companion. ISTot so 
innocent as these, however, are the exploits 
(as is hinted above) of many of the Fairy 
Foxes. 

The only additional point of interest in 
connection with the Liao Chai Chih Yi 
which occurs to the writer is the reference to 
the work by Morrison in his Radical Die- 

tionary, under the character j^ YaOy 

where it is mentioned as ''the Faeiy 
Queene " of China. This strange and most 
inapposite comparison can only be explain- 
ed on the supposition that Dr Morrison's 
reminiscences of Spenser's great poem were 
somewhat dimmed by time, and that he had 
never looked at even a page of the Ltoo 
Chai. 
Canton. W. F. Maybrs. 



Dots and Ldtes on Coins. Can any of 
your readers inform me of the meaning of 
the dots and lines on an old coin I have, of 
which I subjoin a drawing? Are they 
" Geomantic," or to what do they refer ? 
Many coins which I have seen are marked 
in a similar way but. few with so many dots. 

N. 




Breeoh-loadsrs in China. In a recent 
No. (261) of your London contemporary, 
an answer appears concerning an ancient 
breech loading fire-arm found in an anti- 
quated chateau in Normandy. It is describ- 
ed as "seven feet in lengtli, swivel-mount- 
ed, and having an aperture for the ball and 
cartridge. The chaige being placed, the 
aperture was closed by the revolution of 
the corresponding part, much in the same 
manner as in the only specimen of a recent 
breech-loader which I have seen. An iron 
rod affixed to the breech served to point the 
piece." 

Many foreigners have no doubt met with 
similar pieces of breech-loading ordnance 
in China* 1 have seen one or two on board 
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janlcs answering pretty much to tbe^descrip- 1 
tion giv^en above, although Biualler, swung | 
telescope-fashion over the steru. Can any 
of your learned readers inform me where 
any reference is made in native Chinese 
literature to this so-called modern invention? 
And if so, could they give the earliest date 
known when such reference is made ? 

Some time ago, it was stated that speci- 
mens of a sort of breech-loading rifle were 
found at Kang-whai, when the French were 
fighting last year in the Corea. Have any 
of your northern readers learnt anything 
authentic regarding this interesting, if true, 
discovery ? 

Bbown Bess. 

Adtatce of a FORiriSR Chinese gekeral 
TO THB Caspian. In the Essay on ' L'art 
poetique et la prosodie chez les Chinois' 
of the Marquis D^Hervey-Saint-Denys the 
following passage occurs^ page 8. 

*' La Chine a eut ses periodes d'expan- 
sion et de conqu^te ; ses armees sout avauc^s 
JQsqu'aux rives de la Caspienne ; tin de ses 
generaux a pu songer serieusement d se 
DieBurer avec les legions romaines." 

Can any of the readers of ** Notes and 
Qaeries " inform me of the authority for 
the latter part of this statement, the name 
of the general referred to, and the dynasty 
in which he lived ? 

Canton. E. C. B. 

Hailsto&bcs in the KwANOTiTNa Pro- 
TiKCB. As most readers of the local papers 
are aware, a hailstorm took place at Canton 
at 7 A.M. on the 24th l^larch, and prevailed 
with extreme violence for some 15 or 20 
minutes, in the Northern division of the 
city but not extending so far south as tlie 
River. I was informed that stones 
weighing upwards of two ounces were 
picked up by Europeans (and weighed), 
and the Chinese spoke of much larger ones. 
Two persons are said to have been killed 
by fracture of the skull on this occasion. 
Can any of your readers inform me whether 
such storms ^re common in this province ? 

CJanton. 

Troops in Japan. Can any of your 
numeroos readers give me any inform* 
a;tioii regarding the present organization 
of the Japanese army ? Some years ago 
1 was present at a Grand Beview of 
English and native troops (I think it was 
in 1864) held on the Swamp Conoeesion at 
YokohjuDA ; the Japanese then appeared in 
armour and a very mteresting sight it was 
to an European eye, unused, except on 
Lord MayoT^s day, to such a show of "iron- 
oUids." Shortly iSfterwards, I was obliged to 
returato Shanghai, and it was only last 
June that 1 was able to revisit the land of 



the rising sun. Fancy my surprise when ri- 
ding about a mile from Yokohama to flu d a 
fine large drill-ground where about a tliou- 
sand men were performing various exercises 
in small bodies. They worked well and 
with great steadiness, and all the instructors 
were provided with a copy of the English 
drill-book in the native language, and the 
whole was under the orders of an English 
officer. I was so struck with the perform- 
auce of these men and the entire change 
that had been made in a short time that I 
determined to seek information at the 
earliest opportunity. Is it also true that 
the men have since been handed over to 
the French for instruction, and that further 
teaching hsa been abandoned by the English 
Government ? I have in my poBseasion an 
aiming drill-card given to me by a Japanese 
who visited Shanghai ; has it been copied 
from the French or English ? I hope some 
of your correspondents will give some in- 
formation regarding the dress, accoutre- 
ments, arms, ibc. , of the soldiers of this in- 
teresting nation, as well as the information 
sought for. 

C. R 

The word ^^. What is the force and 

meaning of the Chinese work T^ong (^) 

used as an affix to the names of shops, 

partnerships or persons inter chinos? 

[Williams' dictionary (Page 546) gives 
the following definition : — "T'ong, a hall, a 
mansion, a seat, a palace, a temple, a court 
room, a public hall or eatahlishment, a de- 
signation of a single family, a household." 
It has several other meanings but the fore- 
going give that in which it is used in the 
context stated by the querist. ] 

The Hiung noo and the Hi;nb. In the 
first number of Notes and Queries, Mr. E. 
C. Bowra, in a note on the identity of the 
Chinese Hiung noo and the Huns, states, 
•* that the Ouigours derived the art of writ- 
ing from the Nestorian Christians." Perhaps 
Mr. E. C. Bowra will be good enough to 
inform me through your columns of the 
authority on which he ventures to make 
this statement. 

C. A. L. 

Deterioration of Coolies in the West 
Indies. In an Indian paper I not long 
since read ^the following sentence : — 

** Mr George Price (a Magistrate in Ja- 
maica) states that newl^ imported negroes, 
Chinese and India coolies, all alike deterio- 
rate physically and industrially on the 
Jamaica plantations." 

Is this verdict borne out by the reports 
of the Emigration Commiasionen 1 

K. 
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Hano-chow-fu. Will any of your rea- ' 
dors kindly inform me what was tlie period j 
when Haug-chow-fu in Cho-kiang (the Kiu- ] 
Bai of Marco Polo) became the residence of 
the Emperors of China ? 

NlNG-PO. 

Bush Tea. In noticing the existence of 
the plant which furnishes ** Bush tea " — said 
to be "an excellent substitute for tlie China 
leaf " — the Eastern Fromice Herald (Cape of 
Good Hope) gives the following description 
of the locality where it is found : — 

**The *Zietzikamma,' in the forest of which 
the bush tea is found in large quantities, is 
an iron-bound coast, with high cliffs from 
300 to 600 feet high, intersected by nu- 
merous streams, dense forests, and a high 
range of conical mountains, the highest 
being'4, 100 feet, and situated about seven or 
eight miles inland. The name itself (Ziet- 
zikamma) is derived from two Hottentot 
words signifying * Rainy Place,' and from 
Mr Stanton's description of it, we should 
imagine the climate is quite as damp and 
wet as thftt of England." 

Can any of your readers inform me of 
the botanical difference between the "Chi- 
na" and ** Bush " tea plant, also what va- 
riety of the China tea the Bush tea mostly 
resembles. Is not the climate above de- 
scribed considered unfavourable for the tea 
plant in Chiua ? Tea-man. 



Tanka Boatmen. Meau-Uae inquires in 
the last number of " K. and Q." respecting 
the origin of the boat people at Canton. 
This is one of the few subjects on which 
Chinese authors confess themselves puz- 
aled, I subjoin a few particulars. K'ang 

Hi's Dictionary in verb. Tan C^?) simply 

gives the word in connection with three 
other names applied to ancient uncivilized 
tribes (Hu, I, and Man), thus shewing, how- 
ever, that the name is probably the repre- 
sentation of some aboriginal sound, and in 
no wise connected (as has been surmised) 
with the "egg" shaped boats now-a-days 
occupied by the Tan-kia people. In the 
84th volume of the "Annals ana Records of 
Kwang-chow-fu " a supposition is hazard- 
ed that the Tan-kia may be the descendants 
of the wild races of the South mentioned 
during the reign of Ts'in Shih Hwang- ti 
(B.C. 220). The first notice of the Tan-kia 
as a people separately constituted occurs 
(to continue quoting from the above work) 
during the Tang dynasty (a.d. 620-907), 
when they were subjected to capitation-tax; 
but it waa not until the reign of Hung-wu, 



the founder of the Ming dynasty (a. d. 1368- 
l:>98) that they were admitted to the censua 
and were arranged in sections under head- 
men. The work entitled Kwang-tung Sin 
Yu (Kttan 7, page 33) states that the Tan- 
kia were employed as soldiers by Hung-wu. 

The former restrictions under which these 
boatpeople were not allowed to dwell on 
land or to intermarry with the people have 
fallen into complete desuetude ; but the 
Tan-kia are still looked down upon by the 
ordinary Chinese, whose favourite term of 
contempt for them is "jffoi-c/i'a<," or "Ot- 
ter." Their sole existing disability is per- 
haps that of non-admission to the literary 
examinations, and this depends upon no 
written enactment, but rather upon their 
inevitable lack of "established sureties 
from their own native place " which is an 
indispensable preliminary to such admis^ 
sion. 

1 may add that I have never been able ta 
detect the slightest difference in physiogno- 
my or build between tlie ordinary Chinese 
and the Tan-kia boatpt^ople. 

Mei Hwei-li. 

Kambalxt. "With reference to X. Y. Z.'s 
Query as to the origin and application of 
the name * Kambalu,' the following passage 
from Marco Polo's Travels may perhaps not 
be altogether inappropriate. It occurs in 
one of Mareden's notes to the 7th chap, 
(page 300, edition, London 1818.) 

"The name of this celebrated city 
which our author writes Cambalu is by 
the Arabians and Persians written Kara- 

balik ( (J^\ V^ coV.:k ) and Khan-ba-ligh 

(• X J \ J (^ Vl^ ) signifying in one of the 

diaTects of Tartary * City of the Khan ' or 
sovereign. 

This termination is not uncommon as we 
find it in Ka-baligh and Bish-baligh, cities 
of Turkestan, in Oran-baligh one of the 
names of Karakorum, and in Umbaligh the 
' City of desolation', a name given to Bamian 
in the territory of Balk upon the occasion 
of its destruction by Gengniz Khan." 

The name appears but seldom in modern 
literature and, apropos of Longfellow's use 
of it in his poem the 'Kalif of Baldacca', it 
is worthy of note, (though somewhat irre- 
levant to X. Y. Z.'s query), that the tragic 
story which Longfellow relates, o^es some- 
thing to poetic license and imagination ; as 
the details of the Caliph's death are by no 
means certain. The MongoLi under the 
command of Oulagon laid siege to Bagdad 
at a time when the Caliph and his people 
were sunk deep in voluptuous effeminacy, 
and, in the phde bom of ignorance and 
aduiatioUi h^ neglected all means of de- 
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fence. Michaud in his history of the Cru- 
sades, states that 'La ville fut enlev6e 
d'assaut et abandonn^ a toiites les horreurs 
de la guerre. La trente septi^me successeur 
d' Abbas et le dernier entraine comuie les plus 
vils captifs perdit la vie au milieu d'un tel 
tumulte et d'un tel d6sordre que I'histoire 
est incapable de dire s'il mourut de desespoir 
OQ B^il perit sous le fer de I'ennemi' 
Canton, 20th March 1867. E. C. B. 

Does the English Hollt ocgub br 
Onnf A I — ^This question having been re- 
ferred by a friend to Dr. H. F. Hancb, H. 
M. Vice-Consul at Whampoa, probably the 
best botanical authority in China, he re- 
plies as follows : ' ' With respect to the holly 
I cannot tell you for certain. A species ex- 
tremely close to the European species — Ilex 
CamtUa^ LindL — ^grows on the iNingpo hills; 
and I found what looked precisely like our 
English I. agnifoUum a few months back, 
70 or 80 miles from Canton, up the North 
KiTer, but it had neither flowers nor fruit, 
unfortunately." W. 

FuKO Shdbi. a few days since I asked 
a Pekingese the origin of this term, or rather 
how it happened that the characters for 

wind (j^) and water (^jC) came to signi- 
fy, when combined, the mysterious super- 
stition they now do. His reply may per- 
haps throw some light on the discussions 
which have appeared in the former number. 

It was " Because H :^ # >f^ ^ j^, 

which (exists but) is unseen — water is that 
which (has substance but) cannot be laid 
hold of." Hence the two characters are 
used to express the invisible, and intangi- 
ble but all-pervadiug essence (or perhaps 
Genii) known as Fung Shuei. 




Devonian Fossils. Two species of Spi- 
rif er (probably S. disjunctus and S. uudu- 
latus) are occasionally met with for sale in 
the streets of Canton, but are imported, I 
believe, from the North of China together 
with the fossil (?) crabs, which are sup- 
posed by the Chinese to possess medicinal 
properties. It is said that when these were 
first introduced they realized large prices 
as antirdemoniacal charms, but the trade 
was overdone and they fell in estimation to 
a mere drug. Cantoniensjs. 

Bocks of Sai-chq-shan. Cantoniensis 
in his note on the Geology of Kwangtung 
("N. and Q." January 1867) states that he 
is unable to classify the rock which consti- 
tutes the mass of the Sai-chu-shan ; I think 



there can be no doubt but that it is what 
Lyell (Elements, 6 Ed. p. 698) calls ** ag- 
glomerate,'* a formation of frequent occur- 
rence in Kwaugtuug. 

hongkongexsis. 

Wheel Car&iaoes impelled by Wind. 
In reply to E. C. B.'s query, a paper was 
read before the North China Branch of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society at Shanghai, about 
twelve monttis ago, describing a journey by 
Dr. Martin in the neighbourhood of the 
Yellow River. The writer saw wheel-bar- 
rows with sails in large number. 

R. S. G. 

1 have myself seen wheel-barrows pro- 
pelled by wind in the Chih-li province be- 
tween Tientsin and Peking. 

N. B. D. 

I cannot inform E.C.B. what author first 
introduced the existence in China of wheel- 
barrows propelled by sails to the notice of 
Europeans, but I can assure him that such 
things do exist in one part of China at least. 
Two or three years ago I had occasion to 
travel over the whole length of the Pro- 
vince of Shan-tung. The great and very 
level plain which commences at Teng-chow- 
fu, and which runs along the centre of the 
province, is occupied by numerous small 
towns and villages at very small distances 
from each other. The trade between these 
places and the larger towns seemed to me 
to be very extensive judging from the almost 
endless trains of mules laden with merchan- 
dize and the numerous wheel- barrows under 
sail which daily passed by me. These 
wheel-barrows are of two sizes, and, like 
all other wheel-barrows in China, are so 
made as to allow the weight of the burden 
(disposed on either side of au upright bar) 
to be thrown on the ungreased, squeak- 
producing wheel. The sail, which is made 
of very thin packing cloth or cotton is 
placed over the wheel, and is not at all 
large, the largest I saw being not more than 
about 4 feet square. The wheel-barrow is, 
of course, supported at the other end by a 
maUy who pushes it easily along the level 
roads with the aid of the salL The man in 
charge of a large sized one receives addi- 
tional help from a mule or ass harnessed in 
front. 

I may add that it was in winter that I 
saw these strange vehicles, and the frost- 
produced hardness of the roads, on which 
not a flake of snow had fallen, increased 
their speed. 

I thmk E. C. B. will find a description of 
these wheel-barrows in Williams's Middle 
Kingdom, but I have not a copy of that 
work at hand to refer to. 
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Imperial Yellow. J. L. E. P. enquires 
when tbe Chinese first adopted yellow as an 
Imperial color ; I know of no authentic re- 
cord of tliis event, but find it to be referred 
to pre- historic or rather mythologo-historic 
times, coincident with the introduction of 
woven fabric for clothing. The Em- 
press of Hien Yuen (ipp ^) one of the 
"Five Emperors," who ascended the throne 
under the name of Hwang Te ( ^ i^) or 

the Yellow Emperor, observing silk worms 
making their cocoons conceived the idea of 
weaving cloth from them, and she carried 
out her idea so well as to succeed in manu- 
facturing a garment for the use of the Em- 
peror ; this garment, the first which had been 
made in China of woven cloth, was of the 
natural color of the cocoon, namely yellow ; 
and in commemoration of the Empress's ser- 
vices that color has (with one intermission 
when it was changed to black^ been retained 
for Imperial purposes. Besides the Lung- 
paou (^^ ^^) or Imperial Robe of State, 
Imperial yellow is the color of a smaller 

garment the Hwang-ma-kwa C^pf j^f^)* 
which is sometimes bestowed on persons 
who have rendered important services to 
the Government, as a mark of honor, and 
token of great Imperial favour. 

The son and successor of Hwang Te is 
said to have introduced tbe embroidered 
phcsnix on official garments. 

Canton. |j| >g,. 

Postal Arrakobments. The following 
answer to the Query respecting postal ar- 
rangements contains additional particulars 
to those furnished by Deka in the last 
number : — There is of course no Govern- 
ment Postal system, but the passage boats 
convey letters and distribute them to their 
respective addresses ; there are no fixed 
uniform rates, though custom has establish- 
ed certain rates which are adhered to by 
Tegular correspondents, casual writers usu- 
ally paying more ; the carriage of a letter 
may be either prepaid or otherwise at 
option ; well known residents often adopt 
the former course, or pay a fixed sum per 
aimum to the boats plying to the places with 
which they are in constant correspondence, 
which entitles them to send and receive all 
letters free of charge ; the cost for short dis- 
tances is less than our penny postage, but 
greater as the distance increases; from places 
whence there are no boats running direct to 
Canton, two postages have to be paid ; the 
first (to the Canton boat) is neoessarily pre- 
paid ; the second is paid on delivery. If more 
than one transhipment be necessary, letters 



are seldom sent except by the hands of a 
friend. 

The system works well ; letters are as 
punctually and safely delivered as with 
ourselves ; large sums of money are trans- 
mitted by the same means ; the money is 
weighed to the master of the boat, who gives 
a receipt, and for a trifiing per oentage is 
bound to pay a like sum (not neces^irily 
the same identical coin) to the party to whom 
tbe remittance is beinff made. Treasure is 
secured and concealed in the planking of 
the boat, and lo»s by theft is unknown , 
except as the result of piratical attack, which 
rarely happens. 

The same system is adopted between 

Hongkong and Canton ; ^P^ may have ob- 
served numerous shops in Canton (200 may 
be considered a moderate guess) exhibiting 
the times of departure of the Hongkong 
steamers ; these shops are private post- 
offices ; tlie letters collected there are trans- 
mitted to Hongkong by a special courier for 
a certain sum (some time ago it. was fifty 
cash, but I believe competition has reduced 
the rate) for which they are distributed to 
their respective addresses ; when the river 
steamers arrive, either at Hongkong or Can- 
ton, a score or more Chinese passengers may 
be seen hurrying ashore with tin boxes ; 
these are the private postmen, and tbe tin 
boxes contain the letters. Chinese consi- 
der this mode of conveyance and delivery 
safer and more punctual, in the case of 
Chinese letters, and decidedly cheaper, 
than the British post office. 




Statute law in HoNOKONa. —A reply to 
the Query by Argus, in No. 1 on this sub- 

J'ept involves two somewhat lengthy articles. 
, will however endeavour to state the case 
in as few words as possible : — In February 
1843 the island of Hongkong with its 
dependencies was, by Treaty, ceded by the 
Chinese to Great Britain. Her Majesty's 
letters patent, erecting the territory so ceded 
into a separate Colony by the name of 
"the Colony of Hongkong," were issued 
under the Great Seal on the 5th April fol- 
lowing, and \3f this Cl^arter Her Majesty 
appointed a Legislative Council with full 
power and anthority to enact all such laws 
and ordinances as might, from time to time, 
be required for the peace, order, and good 
government of the Colony. This power 
was, however, to be exercised solely in con- 
formity with instructions to be issued by 
the Sovereign in Council, and Her Majesty 
further reserved to herself and to her suc- 
cessors the power to disallow, in whole or 
in part, acy law or ordinance framed by the 
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liocal Legislature and, either with the 
advice and oonaent of Parliament or with 
the advice of the Privy Council, to make 
other laws for the peace, order, and good 
government of the Colony as to her or 
them might seem requisite. 

Under the Provisions of this Charter, the 
then Governor of Hongkong, by and with 
the advice of the Legislative Council, 
enacted Ordinance 6 of 1&5, and Ordinance 
2 of 1846, by the combined operation of 
which, or rather, of section 4 of the former 
and section 3 of the latter, the Law of Eng- 
land as it existed on the 5th day of April 
1843 became the law of this Colony, * ^except 
*^ where the same shall be inapplicable 
''to the local circumstances of the Colony 
*' or of its inhabitants." 

The Statute and Common Law of Eng- 
land, therefore, as in force in England, on 
the 5th April 1843, was introduced in its 
entirety into the Hongkong Code, subject 
to the exception of its inapplicability to 
local circumstances. How the question of 
the inapplicability or otherwise of any par- 
ticular enactment was to be determined 
does not appear. Any positive act of the 
local legislature or any Order in Council, 
or any Act of the Imperial Parliament ap- 
plicable to Hongkong, of later date than 
the 5th April 1843, repugnant in its pro- 
visions to any English Statute introduced as 
above, would, of course, virtually repeal that 
statute. Where there was no such positive 
law the proper tribunal must, in each case, 
decide whether tbis or that statute was or 
was not inapplicable. When it is taken 
into consideration that a large majority of 
the inhabitants of this Colony are of a race 
differing in religion, in manners and cus- 
toms and in their ideas on questions of 
social and political economy from the peo- 
ple by whom they are to be governed, it is 
evident that many English laws must be, 
in their very nature and subject matter, 
inapplicable and impossible tc be enforced. 
There are others the applicability of which 
must be always a matter of doubt and of 
argument. There are others again on 
which no question could be raised by the 
most ingenious counsel. 

It is impossible therefore to say with any 
d^^ree of certainty which of the English 
Laws in existence at the time when the 
Colony of Hongkong obtained its charter 
are or have been in force here. It may, how- 
ever, be said with safety that they are all in 
our Statute Book, and that circumstances 
alone determine their effective power in 
any particular case. One of these circum- 
stanoes is of course the state of the local 
law on the particular matter in question. 

Since 1843, the Ordinances passed by the 



Legislative Council have in a great measure 
provided for all the requirements of the 
Colony, and but very few of the Acts of 
the Imperial Parliament of a later date 
have been introduced liere, either by the 
direct authority of Parliament or by adop- 
tion, while many of those in force for a 
time have been repealed virtually or in 
express terms. 

The following are the principal acts of 
the Imperial Paliament passed since 1843 
that extend to or have been introduced into 
our system of Law. 

Ordinance 3 of 1854 introduces — 
The Act 6 and 7 Victoria Cap. 34, for the 

better apprehension of offenders. 
The Act 6 and 7 Victoria Cap 85, for im- 
proving the Law of evidence. 
The Act 6 and 7 Victoria Cap. 96, to amend 
the Law respecting Defamatory words 
and Libel. 
The Act 14 and 15 Victoria Cap. 19, for the 
better prevention of Offences (since 
partly repealed by Ord. 11 of 1865). 
The Act 15 and 16 Victoria Cap. 24, for the 
amendment of the Law of Wills. 
OrdinancB 2 of 1856 introduces — 
The Act 18 and 19 Victoria Cap. 83, to 
amend the Law respecting the duties 
of Coroners. 
The Act 9 and 10 Victoria Cap. 24, for re- 
moving some defects in the adminis- 
tration of Criminal Justice. 
The Act 11 and 12 Victoria Cap. 46, Section 
4, Do. do. 

Ordinance 4 of 1856 modifies in its appli- 
cation to Chinese Wills the provisions of 
the Act 15 and 16 Victoria Cap. 24 previ- 
ously introduced by Ordinance of 5 of 1856 
and extends to this Colony, with some 
slight exceptions, the provisions of — 
The Act 6 and 7 Victoria Cap. 67, Proceed- 
ings in Mandamus. 
The Act 15 and 16 Victoria Cap. 76, the 

Common Law Procedure Act 1852. 
The Act 16 and 17 Victoria Cap. 30, Aggra- 
vated Assaults. 
The Act 16 and 17 Victoria Cap. 83, thfe 

Evidence Amendment Act. 
The Act 17 and 18 Victoria Cap. 90, the 
Usury and Annuities Laws Repeal. 

and, The Act 17 and 18 Victoria Cap. 125, 
The Common Law Procedure Act 1854. 
Certain sections of the above Acts liave 
been omitted, and they are to be read 
with Ordinances 6 of 1855 and 5 of 1856. 

Ordinance 7 of 1856 introduces either 
wholly or in part the following Imperial 
Acts relating to Proceedings in Chancery. 

The Act 7 and 8 Vic. Cap. 16, Sec. 135. 
10 & 11 „ „ 96, 

07. 
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78. 
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9, 137. 

„ 25, Sec. 7. 
,,100, Sec. 1, 2, 
3, And 4. 
Ordinangb 9 of 1856 amends — 
The Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, and 
The Chinese Passengers Act of 1855, 
which are in force in this Colony by the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament. 

Ordinance 10 of 1856 applies to this Co- 
lony so much of an Act of the 18 and 9 
Victoria Cap 15 as requires the registration 
of Judgments and ^'Lites pendentes" every 
five years. 

Ordinance 13 of 1856 extends to this 
Colony Sections 4, 5, 28, 29, 32, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 41 and 43 of the Act 6 and 7 Victoria 
• Cap. 73. 

♦ Ordinance 3 of 1857 extends — 
The Act 19 and 20 Victoria Cap. 40 Repeal- 
ing certain statutes. 
The Act 19 and 20 Victoria Cap. 94, Intes- 
tate Estates. 
The Act 19 and 20 Victoria Cap. 113, Evi- 

dence 
and, The Act 19 and 20 Victoria Cap. 120, 
to facilitate Leases and sales of settled 
estates, 
to Hongkong with the exception of some 
sections. 

Ordinance 7 of 1857 introduces — 
The Act 16 k 16 Victoria Cap. 86, Sec. 22/ 
and, The Act 18 and 19 Victoria Cap. 42, 
except Section 4. 

Q. B. 
(To he Continued.) 
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A FEW KOTBS ON THE DISTUBUTION OF GOLD 
IK CBIIfA, AND OTBBB PA&T8 OF AjSlA. 

(Canduded from Number 3. ) 

In regard to the central and western parts 
of the empire, we have little positive infor- 
mation, beside that which comes from the 
.great work of du Hslde. 

Thiouxhout a long journey from Canton, 
westward to Wn<^u, and thence northward 
^ Kweilin to Tungtins Lake, I could leam 
tiothing from -the people concerning such a 
flobjeet ; yet tiie rooks seen in Kwangsi in- 
«dicfrted the presence of precious metals, and 
I find in du Halde the following detailed 
■ooount of gold and other mines, with an 
'capecial mention of the share of the whole 



profit the government always claimed for 
itself. 

" A certain chain of mountains (in this 
province) having been known to contain 
mines of gold, silver, tin, copper, and lead, 
some years ago, the governor of a dty of 
the first rank, in whose district they are, 
presented a memorial to the Emperor, 
wherein he showed how to avoid all incon* 
veniences. Among the rest we obseirved 
that the inhabitants offered to open them at 
their own expense ; and proposed that none, 
either of tins or the neighbouring pitrnnaes, 
should be permitted to work in them, with- 
out a patent from his Mandarin, besides re- 
quiring four persons to be security lor his 
conduct. The Emperor sent this memorial 
to be examined by the Hupu ; that court^ 
whidi presides over the revenues, approved 
of it, conditionally that, according to what 
is practised on Uke ooooHont, the .undertakers 
should give forty per eeni to the Emperor, 
and five per cent to the officers and sotdiers 
who presided over the work. Afterwards 
the Emperor reserved the gold mines whol- 
ly to himself, and worked them at his own 
expense." That these gold nunes should 
have been worked at all under such condi- 
tions is an indication of their value ; bui a 
still greater one, that the Emperor should 
appropriate the whole to himself. Certain 
Blakiston marks many gold washings ou 
his map of the Upper Yangtse ; and, as is 
well known, this river along its southezlv 
course through the western part of Sr- 
CheuD, is said to be called the '' Kin sha 
Kiang " or ^' Golden-sanded Biver," on ac- 
count of tlus precious metal being found in 
its bed. 

The largest quantities obtained in Chini^ 
probably come from the broad mountainous 
region extendincf in a north-easterly direc- 
tion from Yunnan throu^ Sz'-Chaen, Shen- 
si and Shaasi into Chili ; and it is very 
desirable to know the exact localities and 
the amount obtained. 

In Corea the promise of a good yield i^ 
much better than in China proper. In 9a- 
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nuary last I enjoyed the privilege of going 
in the U.S. Ship IVactiUHett to a deep bay 
on the western coast of that peninsula, be- 
tween Sir James Hall's group of Islands on 
the South, and Daniel's Islands (which 
however proved to be mainland) on the north. 
The people all assured us that much gold 
was to be found some hundred miles to the 
South, and our Chinese pilot who had fre- 
quently come there before to trade, said he 
generally received gold from the Coreans, 
in return for the cotton goods he brought ; 
and as nearly all the clothing used by the 
people we saw, had evidently came from 
Shantung, there would seem to be a con- 
fliderable quantity of this . metal in circu- 
lation. 

A Catholic Missionary who succeeded in 
escaping the late general massacre, kindly 
inform^ me that gold was the only 
mineral he knew, from personal obser- 
vation, to be found in Corea ; and that occurs 
in a mine about 30 miles south of the capi- 
tal — King-kitao or King-kitan on most 
maps. This mine is wholly under the su- 
pervision and management of the govern- 
ment, who open it from time to time, take 
oat what thev please and then close it again, 
being careful at all times to allow no one to 
examine it or ascertain how much it yields. 
It may be expected that a complete search 
would discover gold from place to place 
throughout the whole mountain range, from 
the southern end of the peninsula, along 
the coasty to the mouth of the Amoor. 

On the north of China, gold has already 
been taken from most of the tributaries of 
the Amoor, that come down the southern 
flanks of the Tablonoi Mountains. Consi- 
derable quantities have also been obtained 
near Yakutsk, and in alluvium along the 
lower parts of the Tenessei and Dvi. 

Rich ffold mines have long been worked 
in the Ural, and the Russians are now 
opening others in the Altai mountains and 
in the neighbouring territories which they 
have lately acquired. 

The inhabitants of Kokhan are said to 
get much' gold by washing in the upper 
course of the Syn, which takes its rise in 
the Tien-shan. 

In the Bolor mountains gold '^ in nuggets 
forms the staple of trade " between Kara- 
tegin and Kokhan, and in Tibet all the 
rivers flowing north, especially those near 
Khotan, yield gold in large quantities. 
Thus over all the eastern, central, and north- 
em parts of Asia, gold appears, some- 
times in veins, sometimes in small particles 
scattered through large masses of rock, 
and sometimes in the alluvial deposits of 
lai^e rivers. 

Albebt S. Bigkmobe. 



On thb Mods of Spelling CHiNEas. 

The following note has been received 
from Dr S. Wells Williams, U.S. Secretary 
of Legation, Peking : — 

Peking, March 12, 1867. 
To the Editor of Notes & Queries. 

I most sincerely wish success to your en- 
terprise in publishing ihe '^ Notes and Que- 
ries" ; and believe that, by restricting its 
contents to matters relating to Eastern 
Asia, and, wherever desirable, introducing 
the original Chinese, Japanese, Siamese or 
other languages into the articles, you will 
soon make it a valuable contribution to the 
knowledge of these regions. 

Tliere is one point dn which I would make 
a suggestion, — a uniform mode of writing 
the sounds of Chinese characters — ^as tend- 
ing to promote the usefulness of the work. 
In the« course of time there has come to be 
among writers on China an accepted rule 
for writing its names according to the 
sounds of what is usually known as the 

nan hwa ^^ s^ or Southern (Nanking) 

Dialect. As far back as Premare and Four- 
mont's time in the 17th century, and 
through the writings of the Roman Catho- 
lic missionaries even to the present day, 
this rule has been followed with much re- 
gularity. It was also generally observed 
by Drs Morrison and Medhurst, and made 
the rule throughout the Chinese Repository. 
The mode of spelling these sounds by these 

writers was not uniform ; for instance, jp|| 

a di^rictf was written hyen, heSn, hien and 
hian, but each one endeavoured to denote 
the same sound. 

I see in the present number of the Notes 
& Queries, that the Ncm-hwa and the Peh- 
hway with Cantonese sounds, occur ; and 
in future numbera, no doubt, there will be 
words in the Fuhchau, the Amoy, the Swa- 
tow and other southern patois, and as many 
more of the northern. If the characters 
were always given, it would make compa- 
ratively less difiference how these sounds 
were written ; but this cannot even usually 
be done, and thus arises the advantage of 
following one well-understood system. If 
the Peking dialect be followed, (which dif- 
fers almost as widely from the Nanking as 
the Canton does) among other thin^^s, the 

advantage of the juh thing y\ ^^ is lost, 

and the initial ki is changed into chi, both 
which involve some confusion to those un- 
acquainted with the language. Thus, Fe- 
king would become Paiching; Yangtsz^ kiangf 
Yangtsu chang; and KiMangy Chiuchang ; 
these forms would not I think, be more 
recognizable to the general readers than 
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the Cantonese forms Pakki>ng, Yett/fig-tsz'- into the world and chivalrous contests with 
kang and KaiikofUf. I the monsters of evU that afflicfc mankind, 

The maps and books now generally writ- ' hasbeen translated mto German by bchmidt. 
ten on China more frequently follow the i The name Gesser, (name of a flower in Ti- 
Nanking dialect, and I am sure your readers, jbetan) the parenti^e, the scenes and per- 
hoth in and out of the empire, will be sonages of the tale are all alike invention, 
obliged if it be also followed here ; as they ; The basis of the whole is probably the 
are more conversant with it than with the Chinese Kwanti. 



Peking or any other dialect. 
Peking. S. W. Williams. 

[The views expressed above by Dr. Wil- 
liams, to whose opinions in all matters re- 
lating to Chinese literature every one will 
unquestionably attach importance, are, sin- 
gularly enough, almost identical with those 
embodied in the Note on the extended use 
of the Peking mode of SpelHng contributed 
to the February No. of " N. and Q." by W. 
F. M., Canton ; the only difference being 
that Dr. Williams would have the Editor of 
*' N. and Q." to revise the spelling of each 
contribution with a view to uniformity. 
On this point we cannot agree with him, 
nor do we think that individual contributors 
would be satisfied with such a course. The 
a«lvautafi[es of a uniform system cannot 
indeed, be gainsaid ; and the note by '' W. 
F. M." was in fact a protest against the in- 
novations in Chinese phonography recently 
introduced ; but this is a point which must 
be left to the discretion of individuals, to 
whom, while we strongly recommend adher- 
ence to the long-established Nanking method 
of spelling, we feel bound to promise literal 
accuracy of reproduction in type for the 
eontributionB forwarded. — En. N. andQ,] 



WoBAHiP OF Kwanti among thb Lamas. 

In the Tung-ho-kung, a well known Lama 
temple at Peking, there is a very complete 
arrangement of the idols worshipped by the 
Lamas. Among them in a side court, west I Yellow Kiver. 



In proof of this not only the figure wor- 
shipped as Gesser may be indicated, agree- 
ing as it does in all points with the Chinese 
divinity, but the unvarying testimony of 
the Lamas and other Mongols that the two 
are one, or incarnations of one, personage. 
The Chinese romance of the Three King- 
doms is founded on history. The Mongol 
romance is in some parts monstrously fabul- 
ous, in others amusingly comic, exemplify- 
ing the unshapely, hideous wildness of the 
Buddhist imagination, and the rough mirth 
of the Tartar domestic life. 

It is not at all unlikely that the author 
of the romance of Cesser, who may have 
been a Tibetan or Mongol Lama of the 
Ming dynasty, had no Gesser, in his eye 
but Kwanti ; when following in the steps of 
the Indian Buddhist Sutra writers, he 
tliought out his tale and^ committed it to 
paper. 

Latham in his Manual of Ethnology, but 
without saying on what grounds, states that 
Gesser was a Sunite chief. The Sunites are 
a modern tribe inhabiting a part of South- 
em Mongolia wliich is passed through on 
the road from Peking to Kiachta. 

If Gesser was a native of Mongolia or 
Tibet he must be understood as another 
incarnation of Kwanti, or rather of the 
third BOD of Hormosda. 

Mongols of the Tumed tribe say that he 
belonged to their tribe and fought with 
three kings (khan) on the banks of the 



of the great wooden Maitreya, 90 feet high, 
is a large image of Kwan-ti, the well known 
hero of the Three Kingdoms. The eyes are 
oblique, the face red, the mustache black, 
the expression and attitude warlike. The 
four figures, consisting of his son and fol- 
lowers, placed two on each side in attend- 
ance on him, are dressed in rich satin cloaks 
worked in the monastery. Scrolls of Tibetan 
prayers, and Tibetan pictures representing 
the actions of the hero are hung on the 
walls. 

If the question be asked. Why is a Chinese 
hero found in such a place 7 it may be replied 
that in this instance Tartary has adopted a 
divinity from China The Mongol Lamas 
call him Gesser, and invent for him a celes- 
tial parentage. He is the third son of 
Hormosda, chief god in the Mongol universe, 
and identical with the Persian Hormosda. 



Peking. 



Joseph Edkins. 



Etymology op the Namx 07 thb 
Yano-tze-kiano. 
The derivation of the name of the great 
river of China has long been a disputed 
point, but Chinese records do not appear to 
have been consulted with sufficient minute- 
ness before hazarding the various guesses 
that have been made at the original signifi- 
cation of the name. It so happens that 

three characters, yS, ^^, and ^f, all 

phonetically identical, but unlike in mean- 
ing, are used iudifferentiy in ordinary 
Chinese writing to express the sound Ycmg 
in the above name ; and as the first of 
these signifies *^ ocean,'' the phrase has 



been poetically but incorrectly rendered as 
"Son of the Ocean" by many writers. 
The wild romance which describes his birth ' This fallacious version has, however, long 
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been exploded ; and Id its place one or two 
authors have substituted the translation 
''Son that spreads, "basing this rendering on 

the character 'jj&, adding, at the same 

time, that this character had been given to 
the name of the river (or rather to the 
liame of that small portion of its length 
which 'the Chinese recognize under the 
name ¥ang-tze-kiang) with reference to the 

Frefecture of Tang-chow, i|^ Ml, which 

lies at its mouth. Still, readers of the most 
correct Chinese works cotdd not but notice 
that tiie name of the river is in such books 

written ^^, and not i^, so that the true 

derivation still appeared wanting. My 
attention having been directed to the sub- 
ject some time ago through the notice, in a 
work written a.d. 1170, of the district then 
called Ch^n-chow, which, it was observed, 
''was formerly the Fanj;-ftse district," 1 have 
searched the " Statistics and Description of 
TangM:how-fu," in which I find that the 
name of the District now called I-chdng 

^ W^ ^"^ ^^ ^^' ^^ changed from the 
name it then bore (Kiang Tang /X ESr) 

to Tang-tae ^ ^. 

The reason for this change is not stated, 
but I think it may possibly have been in- 

troduoed in honour of Tang Su f^ ^, 

the oelefarated statesman and soldier who 
flourished during the reign of Kju> Tsu 

Wi JDB. ^^ ^^ ^^ dynasty, and who re- 
neatedly commanded armies in this riagion. 
He died a-d. 606. To designate him by 

the honorific epithet -?* (to which he might 

be held entitled by his attainments) would 
be quite in harmony with Chinese custom. 
I nave not been able to trace the original 
use of the name Tang-tze-kiang for the 
section of the river near its mouth to any 
definite date, but in the poems of Wn Tung 

4^ mk ^^ ^® T'ang dynasty an ode 
Occurs entitled the " Pavilion by the Tang- 
tze crossing," the first Hue of which is as 

follow: m^tL'm-^m^^ 

or "IVyurteen times have I crossed the 
passage of the Kiang [at] Tang-tse." 

SNrery reader of Chinese will acknowledge 
the truth of the assertion that rivers com- 
monly take their names from the districts 
through which they pass ; and I think, in 
the absence of testimony to the contrary, 
it may be assumed that the desiguation of 
the estuary uf the Great Biver is derived 
from the name given to the district as 
above-mentioned in the seventh century. 

Canton. W. F. M. 



EnQusm to bb obsbbvbd bt Owwioiaia nr 

MUTUAL 1KTBB0OUB8B, AB PBBSOBIBBO 
Airn SAKOTIOMBD BT llCPKBIAIi AUTHO- 

BiTT. (Trandaiion.) 

(Continued frtmi No, Z.) 

Under-graduates on their first visit to 
the principal of the Kational College should 
be dressed in ofSdal robes : on coming to 
the ^College) the usher will lead them in to 
the naU, and facing the North must bow 
thrice and then stand to the l<rft facing the 
West. After receiving the injunctions th^ 
must again bow as before and retire. LT 

Saying a visit to his private house, the gr»- 
nate will announce his name and wait till 
requested to enter. The principal will then 
meet him at the steps, the guest then 
ascends and bows, when the former should 
enter followed by his visitor who will ko^ 
t*ou facing the North, and the ^ncipal 
towards the west bows in rvply. The gra- 
duate will then oflfer his host a seat and 
should seat himself on the principal's left^ 
faoinff the West— the principal towards the 
North-east. In oases where many graduates 
come together they must all sit facing the 
West, inclining to the North. Tea being 
banded to all tiiey must bow, and likewise 
again when leaving, whereupon the princi- 
pal will rise, return the same number of 
bows, and escort them to the second gate ; 
the host goincr in firont. When the nrin- 
cipal reti^ uey will bow towards him. 
Graduates of the Imperial Academy visiting 
the high literarv chancellor or the chi^ 
instructor will observe this etiouette also ; 
and teachers and scholars wHl ao the same 
towards each other. Civil and military 
officers of equal rank when visiting each 
other, on their conveyance arriving at the 
Tamen, the gate-keeper, after announcing 
such guest, will open the door, the retinue 
being left outside ; the guest entering at 
the middle gate will get out of his diur 
before the eaves of the house, where the 
host should be a little beyond to meet 
him. When the guest leaves he should be 
followed to the same place, and seen into 
his chair, dlro. Civil omcera of subordinate 
rank sucm as a treasurer, judge, salt com- 
missioner, or taotai on paying their first 
visit to the Governor-General or Governor 
of a province, will prepare a statement 
giving particulars of their previous office, 
age, rank and name ; dress thesoselves in 
official costume, and leave their chair out- 
side the IttW g&te, walking in through the 
left one. The superior i^ould meet them 
at the reception gate and leading the way 
will take them to the inner hall when they 
should request to ibo-t'ou, but this b«u^ 
declined hv the host, they wiU bow thrioe 
and seat themselves, bowing again, the 
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boat nttmg in the centre the gnest facing 
the West. When there are many guesto 
they will nt taetnff East and West, indimnff 
to the North. 4ner haying tea they should 
bow again and likewise on retiring ; the 
superior standing aside, returns the com- 
pliments and follows them outside the foang- 
min (screen door) and the guests bow thrice 
facing the North, the host replying toward 
the West and then returning ; the guests 
bowing three times as he goes back. They 
then go to their conyejrance through the 
large gate. When paymg a private visit 
they can go in undress, and need not give a 
list of rank, Ac 

A prefect of department or prefect of a 
minor department on visiting the gover- 
nor geneial or governor will, on entering 
the audience room, ask to perform the usuu 
observances, but the host should only allow 
the three borws. The host will neither go to 
meet such guests or escort thnm out. When 
justices of the peace or subprefects vudt 
the governor general or governor, their con- 
veranoes are t^ be left outside the Yuen 
men,* and the remaining ceremonies are 
the same as those observed bv prefects. 
Assistant Magistrates and distnct instmb- 
tors, will also set out of their conveyances 
at the Yuen-win, and on entering; ss well as 
on departing will ko-t^ou to the North and 
bow thrice. The superior will stand, bat not 
bow in return. K. 

(To be oontimted.) 



Hakka Litsratusb. 

We are not aware that any translations 
of the Hakka popular literature have ever 
been published, and, as throwing light upon 
the customs and thoughts of this £> (Euro- 
peans) slmust unknown people, such works 
must possess much interest to students of 
orientid literaUire. 

The following is a literal translation of 
one of the most popular balla'ls of the Hak- 
kaa. The translator has often heard it 
recited by wandering begffars, the minstrels 
of China, and shorter or longer passages of 
it may be frequently met with in conversa- 
tion with the common people. It belongs to 
that species of popular poetry which the 

Hakkaa call |Jj ^^ or mountain songs, 

and which corresponds to the so-called 
Peking-melodies of the North, and the tea- 
songs of Central China. Most of these 
mountain songs, an incredible number of 
which almost every Hakka boy knows by 
heart, cannot be written out in Chinese 
characters, but are orally transmitted from 

* Two gstsf plsctd to ike Essfc sod WeU of Iho 
■sin. 



one generation to the other. The following 
specimen however has been arranged for 
print and published in Canton, and it is 
being hawked about by pedlars in the Hak- 
ka districts. The whole composition is a 
strange medley of prose and poetry ; the 
writer did not adopt any fixed metre, the 
lines are of ever varying length, but the 
rhyme is throughout closely attended to. 
The style is a Himilar mixture of colloquial 
and book-language, spiced with a goodly 
number of slans: phrases. Nevertheless |t 
is a popular Hakka-ballad that we have 
before us, and whosoever may have been 
its author, his efifusions have been adopted 
by the general voice of his Hakka country- 
men as the true expression of their own 
sentiments, and such being the case this 
unostentatious little poem gives us a true 
and clear insight into the real workings of 
the Chinese mind. It is entitled : — 

RbSURKECTIOK AKD BEUNIOir, OK THE 
B&EAKIirO UP or THE SUOAB MlJX. 



Maiden: — **The auspicious time has 
rived ; and this being chosen as the lucky 
day, they are breaking up the sugar mill. 
The three meats for the sacrifice are already 
in the cauldron. And yet, while all the bre- 
thren of the sugar mUl are drinking wine 
and laughiuff merrily together, my heart is 
heavy and disturbed. Ah ! my dear bro- 
ther, you, I doubt not, are going home to 
your father and mother's house, far away 
from me. I dare not even call you brother 
— while you, perhaps will find some painted 
beauty of seventeen or eighteen summers, 
to be your gay companion. In short, you i 
will leave me, your poor maid, lonely and 
deserted, to sob in the sugar mill." 

Youth: — ''And I, too, let me.tellyou, . 
am going with a distressed heart. Why do • 
you say I would leave you, my love, lonelv ' 
and deserted, to sob in the sugar null ? It 
is true, I, your brother, am going, but not 
to seek a painted beauty of seventeen or* 
eighteen to be merry with me. I do not 
accuse heaven, nor do I accuse earth, for 
my disappointment; but it is that my 
father and mother have not enough money 
to bdstow upon me, to enable me to lead 
you home, my love, as my bride. We must 
wait till next year ; and then on the ninth 
day of its ninth mouth, when the partridge 
is cooing above us, then will I agaii> seek 
my fair maiden in the old mill." 

Maiden: — ** You are leaving me, beloved 
brother, to go to your home — and yet why 
say you that you will find me affsin in the 
old sugar mill? Oh! brother, I fear you 
will go far, far away. Ton were disputing 
with my father the amount of your wages*- 
as to that, do, my brother, just ss you like. 
The question with me is, that you are going 
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to travel, and alone, a thousand miles, and 
I fear me, that the way is dangerous and 
far." 

Youth: — "It is hard to leave my love, 
to part with my dear girl. Why do you 
say that I am going to travel, alone, a thou- 
sand miles ; and why does the way seem 
to you dangerous and far? True, I did 
stipulate with you and your father for the 
amount of my wages ; but it matters not 
whether that is much or not. This is what 
I came for— we have loved each other long, 
and it is hard to part from my good girl.^' 

Maiden: — ** When the New Year comes 
round I shall be yours. My father will be 
ready to make an agreement with you — he 
has indeed said he would give you nine 
maces of silver, and my mother has also 
said we might add one mace — and then 
there will be a tael. But should you, my 
brother, not think that enough, I will give 
you in addition a jacket of coarse cloth." 

Youth: — " If you love me, say not a word 
about it. As soon as the sugar garden is 
ready, all my friends will assist. As regards 
the provision for me, your brother, let us 
say nothing on the subject. And now, my 
good girl, may I trouble you to go to 
my bedside. There you will find my two 
dresses for winter and summer wear. 
Wrap them up for me well, and I, your 
brother, will then take them home to my 
•village." 

Maiden: — **I enter the room secretly, 
sobbing! With silent sorrow I wrap up 
my brother^s dresses. Painful it is to take 
leave, but love and love's woes will never 
leave me. We must pine for each other 
till our hearts are broken. To-day must 1 
bid farewell to my brother, not knowing 
when we shall meet again. Indeed, though 
my eyes are full of tears, I must accom- 
pany you part of the way." 

Youth: — "Do not wet your dress with 
tears. It is not needful for you to jiccom- 
pany me this long way. See, the magpies 
and the ravens of the forest lift up their 
heads and cry. And look how the sun is 
declining in the west.« It is growing dark. 
I would not trouble my love to go farther 
with me. You had better turn, and go 
quickly homeward. " 

Maideyi: — "My love is leaving me, and 
my heart is sore. My face will grow long 
and thin ! Though I may think of my 
beloved, I can never see him. 1 shall ever 
be wretched and most distressed. My 
tears fall till my dress is soaked with 
them." 

Youth: — "I must leave you, my dear 
girl, for a long, long time, and must go 
home. But when I am at home, I shall 
not be able to sit down in peace, for eVery 



day I shall think of you, and every night 
remember you. My tea and rice I shall not 
care to taste, for my heart will be un- 
resting, my sorrow will cut me to the heart ; 
and from the moment I leave you, I shall 
weep and think till grief makes me ilL'' 

(The morning after her lovet^s departure.) 

Maiden: — **0h! my dear brother, you 
knew not, that last night, about the third 
watch, I had a dream. In my dream I 
saw the King of Hades trying to take me, 
your maid, away. I would write a letter 
to you, my love, but there is none to con- 
vey it to you. And yet, I bethink me, 
there is a neighbouring woman, she may 
take my letter to you." 

(After the receipt of the letter.) 

Youth: — "I have received the letter of 
my beloved. Let me see what are the con- 
tents. I open and read what is therein. 
Eveiy word tells me she fears she must die ; 
and yet I cannot go and see her. The best 
I can do is fervently to entreat the gods for 
a blessing, that they may take away all 
sickness and evil from my loved one." 

(After the return of the messenger.) 

Maiden: — *'0h my brother! my neigh- 
bour has returned with your message. 
Why did you say only that you would 
fervently entreat the gods for a blessing 
that they might take away my sickness ? 
Oh ! brother, when you received your poor 
girl's letter, you should have <:ome at once 
to see me. Then I should have had you 
near me, to talk it over, and to see what 
is the reason of this my sickness. ** 

(On his return to the house of the maiden.) 

Youth: — ** A long long way have I tra^ 
velled to greet you. For when I learned 
that my dear wife was sick, I too was very 
anxious. Yesterday I came to your door. 
My eyes gazed on you again and again. 
Then, I saw you lying on the ivory bed- 
stead ; but your father and mother were in 
the ball, and I dared not speak with you, 
to enquire the reason of your sickness." 

Maiden : — ** Many thanks, dear brother, 
for your enquiries. I, your betrothed wife, 
have fallen sick, 'by thinking of my beloved 
husband. From morning to night, each 
day is full of sorrow. Every night 1 toss 
to and fro with tears ; and playing with my 
nails, as Pthink of you. Heaven is eternal, 
but my life, I fear is short. I must die, 
and go down by way of the yellow stream 
of fiades. I can no more hope that the 
bridal bed will unite us." 

Yo^Uh} — "See what I have hidden in 
my sleeves for you— some olives and ginger. 
And now let me further ask my dear wife 
whether she feels hot or cold. If you feel 
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hot, I will buy a water melon, squeeze it, 
and give you the water to drink. If you 
feel oold, I will buy a tender chicken and 
Jdll it for you. Ptay my dear girl, try and 
strengthen yourself that you may get up 
to ta& with me. Will you let me consult 
the dirining lines and the lot, that I may 
find out the star which is exercising its 
baneful influence upoo you 1 You need not 
accompany me, and bye and bye I will cadi 
the physician.*' 

Maiden: — ''Many thanks, beloved bro- 
ther, for your enquiries on my account. 
To take prepared drugs will be of no use to 
me. To consult the divining lines, and 
the sorcerer may be all well. But I can 
neither take tea or rice. I think — nay, I 
am quite sure, — ^1 shall never be well 
af$ain. 

YotUh: — "Do not trouble yourself by 
thinking so much ; be not so anxious. I 
will now go home, and bye and bye we will 
talk over the matter. To-morrow I will 
riae very early and proceed to the temple. 
X will give in all the dates referring to my 
beloved, — the year, the month, the day, 
the hour— that we may know what the 
characters portend ; and fervently will I 
entreat the gods for a blessing that my 
beloved may be restored to health." 

Maiden: — " Yes — my brother— go quick- 
ly to . ' the quick-footed champion ' and 
make a vow. But why is it that I am sick ? 
Oh, brother, you surely do not love me. 
I fear the truth is, that your affections are 
often changing. But I cannot talk much. 
Here I am lying on the ivory bedstead, so 
weak that when my sickness is upon me I 
can scarcely turn round ; but my affections 
are strong, though I can speak but little." 

{having paid his promised visit to the temple). 
Youth: — "I arose at the fifth watch to 
draw the lots. I threw myself down before 
the gods to pray. The divining blocks 
were in my hand, and 1 made my vow. I 
■aid ; there is a daughter of the Chang 
family, eighteen springs and autumns old, 
unmarried, young and tender. She is sick 
— dangerously sick — may it please the gods 
to grant me an oracle and to protect the 
girl's lifel The god deigned to give the 
oracle, but it was an unpropitious lot. 
Oh ! why was my girl bom under such an 
unlucky star ! The white tiger has seized 
her, so it is useless now to make vows. 
The divining blocks have fallen unluckily. 
I accuse neither heaven nor earth. The 
fact is, you, my beloved, have grown so 
very beautiful, that the King of Hades 
takes you to be his own bride. When I 
heard that the fate of my beloved was 
inevitable, and that she must sink into 
Hades, I felt as if I could die. 1 went out 



of the temple door with a heavy heart 
Death separates us ; I must weep, and who 
can comfort me in my woe and pain. My 
dress and my blankets are torn. My coun- 
tenance is fallen, and I am bowed down. 
Alas ! Alas ! O woe me ! for my beloved 
one must die so young. We two were 
one body and one soul ; we loved each 
other with a love that can never be forgot- 
ten. But I must now go, and buy plenty 
of paper and wax tapers, with three or four 
pieces of gold or sUver paper ; and bum 
them that she may have money for her 
journey to Hades." 

(Having returned and gone to the grave on 
learning that the maiden had been buried 
in the meantime. ) 

Youth: — ** The way has been far and 
long. I wa&i coming to offer frankincense ; 
but I knew not the place of the grave. I 
had not leamt the name of the spot, and 
was going astray. As I went I met a num- 
ber of girls who were formeriy my dear 
girl's playmates. There were two or three 
who talked with me and said, 'Do not 
walk along the lower path ; take the path 
straight up the hill. There you will see a 
white olive tree growing, and just under 
the olive branches is the grave. ' 

** When I arrived before thegrave my heart 
was aching indeetl ; I stepped nearer, and 
once with a bitter cry spoke her name. 
Alas ! for the thoughts of former happiness 
— ^for now, my beloved, I am parted from 
you. You are dead, and gone to Hades ; 
in this life we can never become man and 
wife. I will not think of tasting tea or rice 
for half a month. 

''Then before the grave, I turned my face 
towards the earth, I threw myself down to 
worship ; and my tears flowed profusely. 
I spread out the sacrifices on the table ; but 
I could not see my beloved girl coming to 
partake of them. I had indeed no rich 
offerings to bring ; but it was all in vain — 
my offerings of paper and wax taper, and 
gold paper and silver paper and three cups 
of wine. Before the grave, I turned my 
face towards the west. I threw myself 
down to worship, and my tears flowed pro- 
fusely. It is an old saying that every 
human being must die, and that after death 
they are transformed into spirits. I do not 
believe in this ; but still it is a fact that 
when I lifted up my head I could see my 
good girFs face, but when I bowed my head 
I could see nothing but a heap of earth. 

"Not long afterwards when the Tsinff 
Ming feast came round, I made up my mind 
to go again to the grave, to ask the departed 
spirit of my beloved to come and partake 
of my offerings. But all was quiet and 
stilL I could not get sight of her ; nothing 
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ootdd I see bat the hills and the trees all 
lonely and silent. When the feast was 
over, and the third day of the third month 
had gone by, I conld not bat think that 
the way to the grave seemed hard and 
rouffh. It seemed a wretched miserable 
walk without traoe or track, and heart- 
rending to me, whilst my dear girl wan 
walking in Hades. 

*' Onr marriage engagement has eome to 
nothing; thus has heaven decreed. And 
here I am now this morning oome to the 
grave again. I stand before it, and moan 
several times. I have spread out all the 
sacrifioes on the table, with the silver and 
the wine ; and yet it is useless to moan and 
cry, for she answers not. I cannot see my 
dear one raising the chopetioka to partake 
of the sacrifices. There they are ami — the 
three kinds of meat, the wax-tapers, the 
gold -and the sOver ; yet I offer them up 
With indifference. For vou, Oh mv love, 
you cannot yourself implore the gods, you 
cannot petition the terrestrial grandfather 
to bring me tidings whether your name is, 
or is not yet put down in the book of 
Hades. If not, I might even yet look for 
you, to be quickly sent back from Hades 
to our earthy and suddenly your spirit 
might return. 

*' £ take the first cup of wine and offer it 
three times ; the paper-monf>y I bum to 
ashes and the wind scatters it all abroad. 
Then I see the magpies in the forest ; they 
and the other birds are all pairing, and as 
1 see them, three times I cidl, bitterly, 
echoing the name of my wife. Oh ! my 
wife, my wife, my love, why do you not 
burst open your grave ! then would I enter, 
and walk with you in Hadbs. 

«< While I am offering all these sacrifices 
before the grave, m^ tears are flowing 
plentifully, for there is now no choice left 
for me, but to many another wife. And 
yet I do not wish it said of me that I search 
the four corners of the earUi for a wife. I 
have worshipped the heavenly spirits, but 
what spirit is there that will help me ? Oh 
that it would please the King of Hades to 
make out a warrant permitting her to return 
to this world to be my wife. Bitterly, here 
on this hill, I bewaQ. her ; but she cannot 
retom. We had made formerly a solemn 
engagement by oath, and here is the written 
marriage oontiact. Now will I bum it, 
and thus give it back to you, my love. 
But see I a violent gust of wind has carried 
the paper, high up, out of my hand. It 
ia earned up to heaven's halls, that the 
' Jewel-like (Jbtuler' may know its contents. 

''When in heaven's halls, the 'Jewel- 
like Ruler' saw the marriage contract 
between me and my beloved gin, his jewel- 



like will threw it down to Hades, and the 
'Quick-Footed Champion' hastened to 
receive it. He went to the Kiag of Hades, 
and said to him in a few words ; ' there i» 
a daughter of the Chang family, yei unmar- 
ried, here ; would it be too lake to send her 
back to the upper world?' Thereupon the 
King of Hades bade the ' Qniok^Footed 
Champion' step nearer, and osdered hint 
to listen. ' Then is^' he said, ' here, a> 
daughter of the Chang family, from the 
upper world ; take her quickly away, and 
lead her soul back to the upper world. ' 

" So he led her qtiicUy baek to the grave 
on the hill. Yes — the 'Quick-Footed 
Champion ' led back the soul of my maiden. 
The god went before; the girl followed 
closely, until they saw the grave on the 
hill, and then he led her into the grave. 
Then forthwith the ' Quitk-Footed Cham- 
pion* caused a great wind to blow. I 
inclined my ears to listen, and I heard a 
sound in the grave. Again I inclined my 
ears to listen, and I heard them very near, 
in the grave. Scarcely can I refrain my 
impatience. My tears are dried, my grief 
is gone ! With both my hands I dig up 
the earth over the grave. Now I hear the 
sound distinctly, and again I go on cUfiging 
away the earth, and my girl from Hades 
assists me. Now there is no reason for 
fear ; and with both hands I tear open the 
lid of the eoflin. I lift up the embroidered 
shroud, and my tears fall as I see my loved 
one's face still unaltered. One lung cry I 
utter, and my girl awakes. O, my love, 
let me take away these shrouds and cover- 
lets. Come, arise, stand up, my beloved." 

Maiden : — " The heavenly father has res- 
tored me to the upper world. His grace 
and love are unfathomable as the sea. He 
makes of us two, one. He saw how deep 
was my love, and thereupon he restored 
my life." 

£. J. £. 



HsmrA nr Chika. 
In Western Asia and Northern Africa, 
henna is extensively used as a dye for tiie 
finger nails of women and children, and in 
some places it is ustni also by men, and 
applied to the bands, feet, hair and beard, 
and also to the manes and tails of horses. 
Its application as a reddish brown dye for 
the finge^ nails is however the most uni- 
versal ; when used for the hair it is changed 
to black by a 8ubse<}uent application of 
indigo. The custom ui one of great anti- 
quity ; henna is supposed to be th« " cam- 
phire " mentioned m the Song of Solomon 
(I. 14, and IV, 13.), and the expression in 
Deuteronomy (XXI. 12.) " pare her nails *' 
may be reudeted " adorn her nails, *' and 
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alludM to tfaia pnuitiee ; evidenoe of it has 
also been foimd m l^yptiaii animmieB. 
Henna u deriTed from a tree called Laiw- 
j eit ia fnemiiif, the learet of which are beaten 
iaAo a paste and tbna applied. 

Lmnoma fnermw ia a common ghmb of 
coltiyation in Kwanfftare, and its flowers 
are extensively used in oonquets and by 
womea to adorn their hair ; but numerous 
enqoiries that I have made among a Punti 
population, have failed to elicit any logical 

reason for its name ^ ^ 10^ (finger nail 

flowei^y and it ia interesting to find that, 
though not generally known to the Puntis, 
the custom of dving the finger nails by an 
application of the pounded leaves of this 
tra, exactly as has been done for thousands 
of years, and is done to this day in the 
West of Asia, is practised by the young 

Cantoniensis. 



BIBLIOQRAPHICAL. 

Works of Tkatel. The genius of Ohi- 
Hterature has shewn itself remarkably 
unfavourable to the production of works 
relating to travel, at home no \bba than 
abroad, the task of elucidating local features 
having been considered, apparently, within 
the province rather of the statistical than 
d the descriptive writer. It is, indeed, 
bat too true that the ponderous bulk of 
Chinese records and disquisitions is relieved 
by the smallest appreciable infusion of a 
lighter style, and that individual thought 
and fancy are discouraged in favour of a 
perpetual repetition of ancient authority. 
The virtues of the stay-at-home were extol- 
led by (yonfucius ; and all ensuing ages have 
ratified the sage's decree without a thought 
of protest. How different are the views 
entertained by the Cbinese and ourselves 
on the subject of travel as a means of im- 
proving the mind, is exemplified even in the 
national proverbs. Where we declare : 
''home-keeping youths have ever homely 
wits^" the Chinaman murmurs among his 
piles of worm-eaten commentaries : *Hhe 
aoholar without leaving his door, may mas- 
ter all earthly knowledge." And thus, 
while the European, besides mastering aU 
earthly knowledge, finds time to make 
jaunts to Spitabe^en and Central Africa, 
to ride as a dervish to Samarcand or paddle 
hinHolf aaroas the solitary lakes of Scandi- 
navia, the Chinaman still sits amfU his 
unchanging books, derivinff a moral lesson 
from the important record tiiat ' ^ Confucius 
never ate without ginger," or at best peru- 
aiog the works of some historian who was 
but the compiler of arid annals or of some 
poet, a mere theaaunu of accumulated quo- 



tations. Even among such notes of travel 
as have been deemed worthy of publication,, 
the principal beauties discomed by a Cbi- 
nese critic consist in perpetual referencea 
to antiquity, as a species of sanction to the 
otherwise unworthy record of every-day 
life. The only work I have met with that 
describes a journey in what may be called 
a pleasing style, without excess of pedantry, 

is the Nan Yew Ki "^ ^^ gj^, or Notes 

of a Ramble in the South, by Sun Wan- 
ting, a distinguished statesman of the last 
century. This work (in the copy before 
me) is contained in a 'single volume of large 
octavo size, and is the result of a journey 
undertaken by the author, as he states in 
his introduction, in the spring of 1721, on 
his retirement from office in consequence 
of his mother's death. With a companion 
who had failed at the triennial exaipinfr- 
tions, he left Peking '^ in the midst of a 
blinding duststorm, which rendered the 
sun white and the heavens black," and pur- 
sued a leisurely course through Sbantuni(, 
where he visited the tomb of Confucius and 
ascended the summit of the Tai-shan, across 
the Hwang-ho and the Tang-tze, past Soo- 
chow and Hang-chow, thence turning west- 
wards into Kiangsi, and finally traversing 
Hunan to reach Wu-ch'ang-fu and Hankow. 
Although almost entirely divested of per^ 
Bonal details, the author's observations upon 
the various celebrated snots he successively 
visits, his spirited attacks, at every oppor- 
tunity, upon the superstitions of the Bud- 
dhist faith, and above all, his vivid descrip- 
tions of natural scenery, to which, indeed* 
the pictorial wealth of the written language 
is eminently adapted, combine to invMt 
the work with exceptional tnterest. As a 
specimen of Chinese style, the ascent of the 
Tai mountain, in the account of which the 
vast array of descriptive epithets at the 
command of our accomplished writer ia 
winlded without a trace of affectation or 
obscurity, may be called one of the most 
pleasing pasHages in Chinese literature. 

Another and more recent work is the 
Shu Yew Jih ki, a Diary of a trip in Hs*- 
ch'wan, by Hwang K'in-yeh, an omoial who 
proceeded to that Province in 1826, and 
has published his daily notes of the journey. 
To judge from the vast number of lauda- 
toTv dusertations (between seventy and 
eighty, constituting a far larger bulk than 
the diary itself) the author and his frienda 
must have held this production in very 
high esteem ; but it appears to be a mere 
imitation of one of the earliest of this class 

of vorks, the Ju Shu Ki J\ ^\ gQ or 

Journey to Sz'-ch'wan, by Lu Tew ^g mLf 
a functionary of the Sung dynasty. This 
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latter work, produced towards the end of 
the 12th century, is still in high repute as 
a repertory of erudite notices of the various 
places visited by the author during his 
journey from Shan-jan in Che-kiang to 
J^wei-chow in Sz'-ch'wan, and as affoi^ing 
some few glimpses of the mode of living 
and state of China at that remote period it 
is not without a special interest for Euro- 
pean readers. The Ju t^huKi has a place 
in the Imperial Catalogue publishea by 
order of K'ien-luDg during the last century, 
which distinction it shares with only six 
other works of travel, of which three are 
the productions of the present dynasty and 
are descriptions of the Imperial progresses 
undertaken by the Emperor K'ang-hi at 
various periods. 
Canton. W. F. Mayebs. 



Pearls in China. 
In a paper by Mr Thorn, late H.M, Con- 
sul at Ningpo, published in the 16th Vol. 
of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London, an account of the artifi- 
cial production of peark near Hoochow in 
Chehkiaug is given. In the same paper is 
also a slight ref»^rence to the Pearl fishery 
in Kwangtung. 8. V. J. 



Tooth of the Mammoth Elephas Pri- 
MiOBNius. — I remember reading somewhere 
of the discovery by a missionary in the 
neighbourhood of Shanghai, of a tooth of 
the Mammoth Elephas primigenUiSj imbed- 
ded some depth in the soil. Can any readers 
of Notes & Queries give me any further 
information ? S. V. J. 

The K'o-t'ow. — Can any of your corres- 
pondents inform me when the practice of 
prostration and knocking the head on the 
ground was first introduced into the cere- 
monial of China? A. L. P. 

Obohids in China. — Quelqu'un de vos 
lecteurs pourrait il me dire, ou se trouvent 
principalement les dix-neuf espdces d'Or- 
ehydies, dont parle Mr Wells WUliams dans 
son ouvrage. '*The Middle Kingdom" page 
280 : et par quel caracteres les Chinois ont 
Fhabitude de les designer. Novice. 

Maize in Japan. — From some researches 
kindly undertaken at the querist's solicita- 
tion by an eminent Chinese scholar, there 
seems every reason to believe that Mai^e 
has been known in China from a very early 
period. Tlie late Dr v. Siebold has assert- 
ed that the plant is represented in the ar- 
morial bearings of Japan. The writer 
would feel greatly indebted to .any gentle- 



man who would inform him if any trust- 
worthy notices of Maize can be found ia 
Japanese literatttre prior to the commence- 
ment of the 16th century, the usually re- 
ceived opinion being that the plant was in- 
troduced from America. H. F. Hangs. 

Dresses of Chinese Ladies. — Having 
heard that the wives of Mandarins have 
costumes according to their rank, to be 
worn on ceii;ain public occasions in the same 
wav as those of the Mandarins themselves, 
I shall feel grateful if any of the correspon- 
dents of N. ^ Q. can tell me if it is the case, 
and if women of rank are ever seen on 
public occasions. A Lady Reader. 

The terms Mongol and Mogul. — Will 
some reader of Notes & Queries inform me 
whether the terms Mongol and Mogul are 
synonymous, and if so, which of the two is 
more correct 1 

Also, I wish to know whether "Tartar" 
or "Tatar" is the authorized orthography for 
the nomadic tribes of Central Asia, as both 
appear of constant use. Nemo. 

The term "Manji." — Will some of your 
readers enlighten me on the origin and ety- 
mology of the term **Manji " applied by 
Marco Polo to Southern China ? 

Nemo. 

Tobacco in Cuts a. — I find it stated in a 
Chinese book that the first emperor of the 
Ming dynasty, A.D. 1368, made smoking a 
capital crime ; and that the weed then 
smoked was foreign. Presuming that it 
was tobacco, where did the Chinese get it, 
before the discovery of America? 

J. Chalmers. 



The Ouigours and the Nbstorian 
Christians. — C. A. L.'s enquiry in the 
last number of Notes <!tr Queries as to the 
authority on which I venture to make the 
statement ' that the Ouigour Turks derived 
the art of writing from the Nestoriaos,' is 
difficult to answer, not from any paucity 
of evidence, but from a desire to spare 
the pages of Notes & Queries from being 
encumbered with useless and uninteresting 
matter. For with regard to authorities, 
there is really an 'embarras de richesses,' 
and the difiiculty is with regard to selection 
rather than to search. 

The principal authorities on whom I re- 
lied were such as C. A. L. will scarcely feel 
inclined to impugn, and I proceed to quote 
them seriatim. In the 'Elements of Com- 
parative Philology* (p. 100) Latham says : 
"The Uighur Turks were the first of their 
stock to use an alphabet and used it be 
times, perhaps as early as the 7th century. 
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The Mandshu alphabet can^e irom Mongo- 
lia and the Mongolian from the Uighur 
Turks, the Uighar Turks having taken it 
from Syria under the instructions of the 
Nestorian Missionaries." — Prichardin *' Re- 
searches into the Physical History of Man- 
kind" (vol. 4, p. 317) says : "The Alphabet 
of the Ouigours is derived from the Syrian 
Estranghelo used by the Nestorians ; " and 
a passage of similar purport, (which I am 
unable to quote, as I have not the book 
and do not remember the exact phraseology) 
occurs in the '^ Melanges Asiatiques *' of M. 
Abel Bemusat. 

Such authorities as those I have already 
quoted are doubtless sufficient to exonerate 
me from the charge (implied if liot brought 
forward by the query of C. A. L.) of having 
made rash and unauthorized assertions. 
Putting however, entirely on one side the 
positive assertions of Latham, Prichard and 
Itemusatb the spread of Nestorianism 
through Eastern and Central Asia at a com- 
paratively early date is so well auchenti- 
cated and attested as an historical fact, 
that I should have been justified in dedu- 
cing from it, that, the Ouigour alphabet, 
being undoubtedly of Syriac origin, must 
have been introduced by missionaries from 
the West The authenticity of the Nestorian 

monument at |^ ^^ jf^ Si-ngan-fu is 

now regarded as beyond dispute, but what- 
ever doubts may be entertained as to the 
spread of Nestorianism in China, the evi- 
dence of Roman Catholic missionaries (men 
who were far more likely to depreciate than 
to over-estimate the successes of heretical 
secessionists) as well as of all early Eastern 
travellers, will not allow us to dispute its 
spread in Tartary and Turkestan. 

The Abb^ Renaudot says ; (Anciennes 
Relat. 317 ; quoted by Marsden.) Parmy 
ces peuples tous compris sous le nom gene- 
ral de Turcs et Tartares U y avoit un assez 
grand n ombre de Crestiens, non seulement 
lorsque Ginghiz-kan establit son grand Em- 
pire mais longtemps avant cette ^poque, car 
on trouve dans I'histoire des Neatorens que 
Timoth6e leur catholique, qui succeda Ha- 
manjechia, celui dont il est fait mention 
dans rinscription chinoise et Syriaque, et qui 
fut ordonne vers Fan 788 de Jesus Christ, 
avoit escrit au cakhan ou Empereur des 
Tartares, et a quelques autres princes de 
Turkestan pour les extorter a embrasser 
la Foy chrestienne ; ce qu'il fit avec deux 
cens mille de ses sujets. On ne peut pas 
donter que ce peuple ne furent de veiitable 
Tartares on Turcs, puisque le m^me catho- 
lique fut consult^ par l'ev6que Qu'il envoya 
dans le pals, touchant la maniere dont 11 
devoit leur faire observer la caresme, et ce- 
iebrerlaliturgie, parcequ'ils estoient accous- 



tumez a vivre de lait et de chair et qu'ils 
n'avvaient ni bled ni vin &o. &c. <S;c. Depuis 
ce temps-la on trouve dans les notices eccle- 
siastiques de PEglise Kestorienne un Me- 
tropolitain de Turkestan, un de Tengat un 
de Cambalu, et un de Kashgar et de x^ona- 
kat." 

Nor is the testimony of Marco Polo as to 
the existence of Nestf)rian churches in the 
East to be passed over without comment. 
He mentions Kashgar (chap. 29,) Kar-Kan 
(chap. 31), Sha-chen (chap. 36), Ohinchi- 
talas f Chen Chen in Hami, chap. 38), Egri- 
gaia (chap. 52), Tenduk (chap. 54), acd 
others wMch are quite sufficient to prove 
that in his time, Nestorianism was widely 
spread among the peoples of Eastern and 
Central Asia. He specially mentions Egri- 
gaia '' belonging to the province of Tangut 
and subject to the Grand Khan'* as contain- 
ing in its prijgcipal city, Kalacha, three 
churches of Nestorian Christians ; and that 
I am not altogether wrong in assuming even 
merely from phonetic resemblance, some 
connection between the Egrigaia of Marco 
Polo and the Uguria, Ouigouria or Igouria 
of the Ouighour Turks may be fairly de- 
duced from the following passage from Ru- 
bruquis — (quoted by Marsden) : — 

** All this country was wont to be called 
Organum, and the people there had their 
proper language and a peculiar style of 
writing &c <fec. &q. The first sort of these 
idolaters are called ' Jugures,' whose land 
bordereth upon the foresaid land of Orga- 
num within the mountains Eastward." 

Gibbon also bears testimony to the spread 
of Nestorian ism in the following passage : 
'* In a subsequent age the zeal of the Nesto- 
rians overleaped tlie limits which had con- 
fined the ambition and curiosity both of the 
Greeks and Persians. The missionaries of 
Balch and Samarcand pursued without fear 
the footsteps of the roving Tartar, and in- 
sinuated themselves into the camps of the 
valleys of Imans and the banks of the Se- 
linga.** (Decline and Fall, 6—45.) Bergeron 
(quoted by Marsden; says : Leurjpatriarche 
etoit en Babylon de CLald^e ou Baldach, 
comme notre Rubruquis remarque de son 
temps, et etoit lors sous la servitude des 
Perses, Turcs et Tartates ; et s'6tendoit 
cette h^resie depuis Constantinople jusqu' 
en rinde Oneutale et Tartarie comme elle 
fait encore aujourdhui (1735), et leur pa- 
triarche reside maintetiant a Mosul. 

Further in the Annals of Eutychus, quo- 
ted by Mosheim, we find — ** Atque ita obli- 
terata est sententia Nestorii donee illam lon- 

fo post ipsum temporis spatio resnscitaret 
(arsuma Metropolita Nisibinensis' tempore 
Justini Romanorum imperatoris, et Kobadi 
Phiruzi fill! regis Persarum, eamque in 
Oriente, ac prsecipue apud Persarum incolas 
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acUtmeret unde est quod multi aint Nesto* 
riauiin Oriente." 

In thus extracting; some of the different 
accounts of Nestorianism given by early 
writers, I have wished to show that inter* 
course between the Ouigours and Nestorian 
missionaries, is a matter of history and 
fact, not of mere conjecture and fable ; and 
we may, I think, fairly infer from the ex- 
tracts above quoted that the letters pur^ 
porting to be addressed by Prester John (or 
Presb^r Johannes^ to Pope Alexander III. 
to Louis VIL of France and to the Eling 
of Portugal, as well as that addressed to 
Manuel Comnenus, Emperor of Constanti- 
nople (1143-1180) which created sach excite- 
ment throughout Europe, were the work of 
Nestorian missionaries at the Kendte capi- 
tal. The letters referred to are given ver- 
batim b^ Mosheim in his Ecclesias. Tart, 
and if within the scope of Notes and Queries 
I shall be happy to forward a translation 
forpublicatiou. The quotations above are 
sufficient I think to prove that Nestorianism 
was not unknown in the country of the 
Ouigours, and finding that the Ouigourian 
alphabet is distinctly and positively affirm- 
ed by philologists to be oleriTed from the 
Syrian Estranghelo, (the * form used even 
now by the Nestorians of Kurdistan near 
' the lakes of Van and Urmia as weU as by 
the Christians of Mesopotamia) the infer- 
ence to be drawn is clear and unmistakable. 
Another argument in favour of the some 
time prevalence of Nestorianism in the East 
(whicn fact and not the Ouigour alphabet is 
1 suppose the real object of 0. A. L.'s en- 
quiry), might be deduced from the remarka- 
ble similarity between BaddhisticorLamais- 
tic ceremoniesand forms of worship and those 
of tiie Bomish Church. This similarity has 
been the subject of observation by almost 
every Eastern traveller, from the days of 
Bubruquis to those of Turoer and Bogle. 
It is possible that such resemblances may in- 
dicate great laws of the human mind deve- 
loping themselves under different conditions 
in various races of the human family, or they 
may testify to passages of hidden history and 
intercourse, and thus substantiate the Nes- 
torian influence in the East during the mid- 
dle ages. 
Canton. E. C. Bowba. 



While writing in reply to C. A. L. on the 
subiect of the Ouigonts, it may be worth 
whue to point out an error in the usually 
accurate and correct pages of Qibbon, In 
the 65th Chap, he remarks that '* the ge- 
nuine appellation of Ugri or Igours ii found 
ontheWestemoonfinesof China'* dele. Here 



* Max. Moller : Lecturet on.the Sasnce of Lsn* 
guBge, Pige 287. 



Gibbon evidently confounds the inhabitants 
of Ugria or Jugouria, with Uguria or the 
Bgrigaia of M^roo Polo. The Ugri come 
from the Southern part of the Uralian 
Mountains, now inhabited by the Voguls 
and OstiakS) (Eastern branches of the Fins), 
and are undoubtedly the progenitors of the 
Magyar of Hungary, wlule the Ouigours 
occupied ''the territory on the Western con- 
fines of China " — ^territory watered by the 
Toula, Selenga and the Orkhon. I do not 
think that this ethnological error of Gib- 
bon's has been pointed out before, and it 
may not therefore be inappropriate to r»- 
oozd it in the pages of Notes cmd Queries. 

K C. BOWBLA. 

Bush Tka. — In reply to Teaman's in- 
quiry, there is, I presume, little doubt that 
tne plant he refers to is Catha eduUsy Fors <. , 
a shrub belonging to the natural order Ce- 
lastraceae, found in Arabia, Abj^inia, and 
South Africa^ where it occurs in the Natal 
district by the Zwartkey and E^ppaart 
Rivers, the Windvogelsberg Mt., and in 
Tambuki-land. Of tms, under the name of 
MethyscophyUwn ghmcumf E. dr Z. (the 
authors being unaware of its identity with 
the Arabian plant^ I find the following no- 
tice at page 4S5 ot the first vol. of Harvey 
<Sr Sonde/ s ' Flora Capensis ' (Dublin 185d- 
eO\ *<This is the Bosjesmatifs-ihee of the 
colonists. The leaves, chewed to excess by 
Bosjesmen, have intozicatins effects : a mo- 
derate infusion is said to be good as tea^ 
and also as a remedy for asthma." In Ye- 
men the plant is cultivated in the coflee 
plantations ; and Dr lindley, who gives a 
figure of it, writes as follows regarding its 
properties, real or imaginary (Veg. Kingd« 
587.) '' The leaves of Catha eduUs, Kat or 
Kb4t of the Arabs, would appear to be of 
a stimulating nature. According to Forskal, 
the Arabs eat the green leaves with greedi- 
ness, believing them to have the power of 
causing extreme watchfulness, so that a 
man may stand sentry all night long with- 
out drowsiness. They also regard it as an 
antidote to the plague, and assert that a 
person wearing a twig of it in his bosom 
may go among the infected with impunity ; 
they even believe that plague cannot appear 
in places where the tree is cultivated. 
Nevertheless, says Forskal, the taste of tlie 
leaves does not seem to indicate such vir- 
tues. Botta also says that, when fresh, the 
Kh&t leaves are very intoxicating.^ In Abys- 
sinia, according to Major Harris' " High- 
lands of Ethiopia" (as quoted in Johnston's 
Chenustry of Common Life, L 195) the 
plant is as extensively cultivated and used 
m Shoa and the adjoining; regions as tea in 
China, the leaves lieing either chewed, boil- 
ed in milk, or infused in boiling water, and 
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honey added ; and tiiey are aaaerted both 
in taste and action to redemhle tea, being 
bitter, poesessing exhilarating properties, 
and dispelling sleep if taken in excess. The 
remarkable powers attributed to the Kh&t 
by the Arabs .recall to mind those of the 
PeroTian coca leaf, the remedial properties 
of which have lately attracted much atten- 
tion in Europe, and of which an excellent 
account will be found in the 29th chapter 
of Dr Weddell's * Voyage dans le nord ae la 
Bolivie,' Paris 1863, whilst a detailed mono- 
ogn^)h, not seen by the writer, has been pub- 
lished by M. Gosse, at Bruisels, in 1862. 

Teat-man seems to infer that a tolerable 
substitute for tea should necessarily be an 
ally, but the well known 'New Jersey Tea,' 
used during the American revolution, was 
a Rhamnaoeous plants — Ce<»nothu$ america- 
ntu, L., — and the leaves of a scrambling 
shrub belonging to the same order — Sage- 
reHa the&umsy Brongn., not uncommon in 
Hongkong, — are sometimes infused by the 
poorer Ohiiieae ; while the cde1»ated Hat^ 
or Paraguay tea is the produce of a holly — 
Jlex paraguc^riennt^ St. Hib. ; the leaves of 
various species of Melaleuca and Leptotper- 
nwm were commonly employed by the early 
Australian settlers; and Dr Hooker (Hi- 
maL JoQtnakylL 22) tells us that the Tibe- 
tans make tea of the leaves of P^o^umo, 
€hMiiUikeria^ Andromeda and Vaocmknn,* 
Caiha has no near relationship to the true 
tea-plant ; and, indeed, with the exception 
of two or three species, of more immediate 
affinity with Soatn American forms, which 
occur in Wescem tropical Africa, north of 
the equator, the natural order Temdroe- 
WMocecie, to irhioh the Chinese tea-shrub be- 
longs, is entirely absent from that quarter 
of the globe. 

As regards the query about climate. Tea- 
man is probably aware that there is no evi- 
dence whatever of the tea plant being indi- 
genous to China, whilst it grows profusely 
in Upper Assam. Dr Wiccht, in controvert- 
ing the views cf Royle that tea is a native 
of a temperate climate, observes of its native 
localities (Illus«r. Ind. Bot. I. 91): '<It 
was found on mounds but little elevated 
above inundation, but in a porous absorbent 
soil, under the shade of trees so dense that 
the rays of the sun could scarcely pene- 
trate, and, which is still more remarkable, 
was oomfined to one side of the valley of 
Assam, so subject to be covered with thick 
mists and fogs during the cool season that 
it was estimated to enjoy less sunshiue by 
two hours daily than the other^ where the 
plant was never seen, though in the enjoy- 

* An iuterefttiog tabnlitr list of succedanea for Tea 
win be fonnd in Prof. JoHfwton''8 ^Cbemittry of 
CosMMD Life,' vul. I. p..)98. • 



ment of a clear sky, bright sunshine, and a 
temperature greatly reduced by the vicinity 
of snow-capped hills." Mr Griffith, who in 
Company with Drs Wallich and M'Clelland 
visited and reported on the Assam tea- 
forests in 1835, by order of the Government 
of India, describes the dimate as enjoying 
the maximum of humidity, the rains kuBting 
from March to October. Drs Hooker and 
Thomson (Flora Indica, Introd. Essay, p. 
232) write thus of Assam : — ^'The atmos- 
phere is very humid, and dense fogs are fre- 
quent in winter The rainy season lasts 
from May till October, and the rain-fall 
.(about 80 inches at Gowahatti), though 
much less than on the mountains by which 
it is surrounded, is considerable. The di- 
mate is therefore on the whole equable^ 
without excessive summer heat, and with- 
out great winter cold." Under these at- 
mospheric conditions, surrounded by the 
most tropical forms of the Indian Flora^ 
the tree grows very luxuriantly;— Griffith 
describes the largest he felled as 43 feet in 
length (Journals of Travels, Calcutta 1847, 
p. 15) and one of his specimens in the 
writer's possession hasleaves six inches long. 
Tea-man will find a beautiful representa- 
tion of the wild plant in the Transactiona 
of the Linnean Society, voL XXTT. pL 61. 
Whampoa. H. F. Hakos. 

WhSBL CaBKIAOBS nCP£LLBD BT WIND. 

—In answer to £. C. B.'s enquiry as to the 
authority for stating these to be common 
in China, I can inform him that in a paper 
by the Revd. A. Williamson read before 
the N. 0. B. of the Koyal Asiatic Society 
last year, these carriages are said to be of 
common occurrence along the bank of the 
Imperial Canal. Hie paper will be publish- 
ed in the transactions el the Society. 

S. V. J. 

Hakg-chow-fu. — Became capital of Chi- 
na under Kan-tsong, ten^ emperor of the 
Song dynasty, about the beginning of the 
12th«emtary. R & G. 

Advaitce of a fobmbb Chinssb Gbkb- 
EAL TO THB CASPIAN. — Pan, undcT the 
Han dynasty, reduced Samarkhand to pay 
tribute. Possibly this may be the circum- 
stance referred to by the Man^uis St. Denys. 
I do not know that any Chinese Genend 
pushed farther Westward. B. S. G. 

English Holly. — I have gathered Bolly 
with prickly leaves and berries in the hills 
near Tsing-poo, Kiangsu. R. S. G. 

gioUtt to ^wtt^potiiitntii. 

We are compelled to postpone until the 
foHowing mumber the condusion of the 
reply respecting ^'Statute law in Hong- 
kong," as also some other interesting 
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oommunications received. The next number 
will contain the first of a seriee of ethnolo- 
gical articles relating to the Hak-kaa of 
the Kwaugtung province. 

The insertion of Notes, Qubribs or 
Replies cannot be guaranteed in the cur- 
rent number unless forwarded before the 
20th of each month. 



Books Wanted. 
Medhurst's Ckitiese dialogues^ Sbanghae, 
address, C. <fe Co., care of Editor N. k Q. 
Turner^ 8 Embassy to Thibet^ Klaproth's Asia 
Polyglottay Cosma de Toro^s book on Thibet^ 
(Title nnknovmy) address E. C. Bowra, Esq., 
Canton. ^^Hao-diM-chuan,^' Wade's edition, 
address Editor N. <k Q. 



THE 
*' LONDON AND CHINA EXPRESS,'- 

I^HE SUBSCRIPTION to this JOUR 
NAL for the three numbers per month 
is 54s. per Annum, and to the Export Sup- 
plement 12s. per Annum, including postage 
via Marseilles. Vol. VIII. was commenced 
on the 10th of January, 1866. Terms for 
Advertising, 2s. 6d. per five lines ; and 6d. 
for each additional line. 

Subscriptions and Advertisements recei- 
ved in Manila, China, and Japan by the 
following Agents : — 
Hongkong, Canton, ) J. B. Morris, Hong- 

Maeao, Ik Swatow ] kong. 

Amoy, Bellamy & Co. 

Fooohowfoo, Hedge & Co. 

Shanghae, H. Fooo & Co. 

Tientsin, James Hbitdbrson. 

Nagasaki — Japan,... Pionatel <b Co. 
lokohama, „ Hansard ajtd Black 

Office, 12, Oboroe Yard, Lombard- 
Street, London, E.C. 
tf. January 31, 1867. 

THE 

" OVERLAND MAILr 

A SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE 
FOR INDIA AND THE EAST, 

For Despatch to India by each Mail, 
VIA Marseilles. 

THE Subscription to " The Overland 
Mail," including postages, is $12 per 
annum, payable in advance. 

Mr. J. B. MORRIS, 
at Messrs. Bowra <fe Co.'s Hongkong. 

*^* Passengers homeward bound may 
generally obtain copies of the ** The Over- 
&nd Mail,'^ of the latest dates bv applying 
at the office of Messrs. J. G. Thomson <k 
Co., Galle. 
tf. January 31, 1867. 



T^E 

''HOME news;' 

For India, China, and the Colonies, 

A SUMMARY OF EUROPEAN IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 

PUBLISHED on the Srd, 10th, 18th, 
and 26th of each Month, or on the 
following days when these dates fall on 
Sundays. 

FOR DESPATCH BY THE OVER- 
LAND MAIL, VIA MARSEILLES. 
[Registered for Transmission Abroad.] 

J. B. MORRIS, 
tf. Jan. 31, 1867. Aytfni in Hongkong. 







NOTICE. 
N SATURDAY, bih Jawaary 1867, 
will be published the first number of the 

SUPREME COURT 
AND CONSULAR GAZETTE, 

AND 

Law Rbforter for the Supreme and 
Provincial Courts of China and Japan, 
to be continued weekly. — Subseription Tls. 
12 per annum : payable in advauoe. 

The Ouetta will be an Official Medium 
for the publication of British, United 
States, French, and Prussian Consular, 
and Supreme Court Notifications and Oot^ 
respondence ; and will contain Officially 
Revised Reports of Cases heard at the 
Supreme Court, Police Cases, and Proceed- 
ings in Bankruptcy ; Original Articles ; 
Notes and Queries on Le«d points ; News 
of the Week, Commercial Summary, <Src. 

Advertisements will be charged Tls. 1 
per 10 lines, for the first insertion, and 50 
cts. per 10 lines, for each subsequent in* 
sertion, and must be sent to the Office not 
later than 10 a.m. on the day of publication. 

Communications for the Editor to be ad- 
dressed, care of Shanghai Recorder Office, 
and Advertisements and Subscriptions to 
be sent to that Office, 

Shanghai, 11th Dec., 1866. (a) 

For Sale. 

BY Messrs A. SHORTREDE & Co. 

THE HOH6K0RG SIGHALS. 

containing a plan of the Signals and flags 
used at the Signal Station, Marry att's nu- 
meral code, and all the regulations in force 
respecting their use at Victoria Peak. 

Also 

the Principal HouBe Flags, 

belonging to and frequenting Hongkong. 

Printed in Colobs. 
Price, One Dollar. 
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NOW READY. 

THE TREATY POKT8 OJt 

CHINA & JAPAN. 

A OOMPLBTB GUIDB TO THB OPBN PORTS OP 
THOSE COUNTME8, TOOBTHSJi WITH PE- 
KING, YEDO, HONGKONG AND MACAO.- 

FoHMiNO A GUIDE BOOK <fe VADE ME- 

OUM FOB TKAYBLLBBS, MEBCHANTh, 
AND BBSIDBNTS IN OBNEBAL. 

8vo.pp. 618. With 29 MAPS and FLANS. 

by 

Wm. F. MAYERS, f.b.g.s., H. M. C. S., 
N. B. DENNYS, late H. M. C. S., 
AND CHAS. KING, LiBUT, R. M. A. 

London ; N. Tbubneb <fe Co. 
Hongkong : A. Shobtbedb & Co. 

Price, |8, leather half bound ; $9, calf. 



The scope of this work includes detailed 
descriptions of important Sites and Monu- 
ments, notes on the Climate and general 
ToPOGBAPHY, Fauna, Flora, Geology 
and Meteorology of each Port and its 
neighbourhood, with HrsToRicAL Notices 
and minute details respecting the rise and 
progress and social characteristics of the 
several foreign settlements. To these par- 
ticulars are added summaries and statistics 
of the Trade of each open Port, compiled 
from the most recent official returns, accom- 

Cied by descriptive details of the varied 
nches into which foreign commerce is 
divided, together with statements respect- 
ing Coinage, Currency, and Exchangk, 
liiNESof Steam Communication Distances, 
and rates of Pas-sage money. Hints and, 
recommendations to travellers, giving full 
particulars. of Outfit and mode of proceed- 
ing to the less frequented settlements, are 
also included, combined with notes on 
Domestic Markets and Mode of living. 

In addition to furnishing similar particu- 
lars, the Section devoted to Hongkong 
contains an historical sketch forming a 
chronological index of the chief events which 
Lave occupied public attention between 
1841 and 1865, including Political events, 
Changes in the Government Servicb, the 
passing of important Ordinances, the 
Arrival and Departure of Eminent 
Kesidents, a record of the most notable 
Piracies, Robberies, Murders, Frauds, 
Fires and Criminal Trials, Addrbssbs 
and Presentations, &c.» &c. 

The appendix contains f uU tables of the 
P. & O. and Messagebies Companies' lines; 
of the Pacific Mail Company's and Alfred 
Holt's Line of steamers ; Polymetrical 
tables of Distances between Europe and 
China and the China ports. It also includes 



a Catalogue of over 440 works published 
in the English language upon China and 
Japan, while a copious Index at the end 
of the work affords a ready means of refer- 
ence to the reader. 

*^* The forgoing work contains the fol- 
lowing Maps and Plans, several hitherto 
unpublished : — Hongkong (Island of), 
Hongkong (City of Victoria), Canton, 
Macao, Swatow, Amoy, Foochow, Formosa 

i Island of), Taiwan and Tamsuy, Takao, 
Tort Zelandia, Ningpo, Yang-tze-kiang, 
Shanghai (general map), British settlement 
Shanghai, Kiukiang, Tientsin to Tung 
Chow, Tung Chow to Peking ; Peking, 
Takoo forts (Chinese,) Japanese Islands, 
Nagasaki ; Nagasaki, (harbour and neigh- 
bourhood,) Yokohama, Yokohama and 
Kanagawa, Yedo bay, Hakodadi, an engra- 
ving of the Coins of Japan, and a chart 
shewing the Ocean steam routes of the 
world. 

March 27, 1867. 



NOTICE. 

SUBSCRIBERS requiring covers for 
Notes and Qcbribs on China and 
Japan, (price 60 cents each) are requested 
to send orders to the Undersigned. Per- 
sons intending to subscribe should apply 
early, as the edition printed of the first 
number is nearly exhausted. 

A. SHORTREDE dr Co. 
Hongkong, February 28, 1867. 

H^ TO MEMBERS OF THB RIFLE 

ASSOCIATION. 
rVS sale by Messrs A. Shortrede & Co. 

(COI>OKEI>.) 

PRICE, 50 cents. 

ESSRS A SHORTREDE <k Co. hav- 
ing made arrangements, with the Pro- 
prietors of the 

'<SIK6AP0RE FREE PRESS,** 

to receive per each Mail Copies of their 



containing the latest public and (in most 
cases) private telegrams to hand, subscribers 
to the China MaU are informed that copies 
of the Extra will be delivered to their coolies 
inunediately on the arrival of each Mail, for 
an additional subscription of seventy-five 
cents per quarter or three dollars per an- 
num. Cards wUl be supplied to subscribers 
upon application. 

Copies of the Newspapers published by 
A. Shobtrbde ^ Co. together with the 
Extra may abo be had at the Hotel d'Eu- 
rope, and at the Stag Hotel, Queen's Road. 
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"NOTES AND QUEUES ON 
CHINA AND JAPAN." 



Price, $4 per annum, 

IN contemplatiuff the iasuo of a MoDthly 
Periodical work devoted to Eastern sub- 
jects ou the plan of that which under the 
title of V Notes and Queries/' has proved 
so useful and so popular during a long 
series of years in Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, the publishers have had in view the 
alieadj large and constantly increasing in- 
terest felt in all parts of the civilized world 
with relation to China, Japan, and the 
adjacent Couutries, together with the rapid 
accession of means of knowledge in various 
departments of research, which has been 
the consequence of so large an influx of 
European residents as has taken place with- 
in the last few years. With Peking and 
Yedo open to travellers and officials, with 
the whole Empire of China accessible to 
explorers, and the bairiexB hitherto so jea- 
lously maintained in Japan becoming daily 
weakened, numbers of new facts and much 
curious information is being aociimulated 
in the note-books of individuals, who would 
be glad to preserve in type many little par- 
ticulars, for embodying which in a form 
accessible to the public, no means now exist. 
It is intended that botii notes and inquiries 
received shall be carefully dassifled and in- 
dexed with minute care ; whilst, as in the 
home work which has been adopted as a 
model, a list of books, wanted, or for dis- 
posal, relating to China or Japan will be 
inserted. 

The extensive founts both EngHsh and 
foreign of the firm will enable the work to 
be well printed, and great facilities exist 
for engraving on wood any ancient text, 
maps, or other matters denned worthy of 
special illustration. 

The flubsoiption has been fixed at $4 per 
Annum. It is necessarv, in order to avoid 
nnsapprehension, to add that no oommuui- 
cation, of whatever description, can entitle 
a oontribntor, in the case of a publication 
of this kind, to receive without charge a 
oo^ ef paper in which it appears. All 
** Notes and ** Queries " will of course be 
inserted without charge. 

Orders in England, the Continent, or the 
United Btaites may be addressed to Messrs. 
TnuBMBB & Co. , 60, Patema0ter Roto £. C. , 
London ; or to F. Ai^oar, Esq. , 1 1, ClemenU 
Lane, Lombard Street, E. C. , London, 

Orders in <.iiina or the East to Messrs. 
A. Shoetbei>b & Co., Hongkong; Messrs. 
Drowk iSt Co., Swatow; Messrs. Gilbs & 
Co., Amoy ; Messrs. H. Fooo* & Co., 



Shanghai; Messrs. Karuth, Hbhtzbit & 

Co., Ma^iUa. 

(Orders in .Australia to Messrs. Bailubrb 
& Co., or Messrs Gordov ^ Goich, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, 
Orders in Singapore to OflSoe of tb» 
Free Preea," Simgapore.' 

A SHORTREDB k Co. 
FubUshere, Hongkong. 
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rpE i! THIBD NUMBER of NOTES akd 
^ QUERIES oir CHINA and JAPAN. 

12 pages, 8vo., publii^ed on the 31st March 

last contains : — 

NOTES :— The proposed ethnological oon- 
gress at Calcutta — ^The distxibution of 
Gold in China — G^logy of Kulangsu 
(Amoy) — TtM derivation of the Chinese 
Bhuddistic writings — ^A Pekuig Proverb 
—etiquette to be observed by officials — 
Bibliosraphical :— The leooocd of Manrtla. 

QUERIES :— Dots and lines on Coins-- 
Breech-loaders in China — ^Advance of a 
former Chinese G^eral to the Caspian — 
Hailstorms in the Kwang-iong Provinoa 

Troops in Japan— The word T*ong ^ — 

The Hsiunff-noo and the Huns — ^Deteri- 
oration of Coolies in the West Indies — 
Hang-chow-fu — Bush Tea. 

RKPIJES : — Tanka Boatmen— Kambaln — 
Holly in China — ^Fung-shnei — ^Devonian 
Fossils in China— Ro^ of Sai-ohu-shan 
— Wheel-carriages impelled by wind — 
Imperial Yellow — ^Postal arrangements — 
Statute Law in Hoi^kong. 

Books wanted — Advertisements. 
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NOTICE. 
ESSRS A. SHORTREDB A Co. have 

on sale 



For RiFLi Practioi, 

(as used at the WIUBLEDOH 
SIFLE mSETINOS.) 

List of Offioe Be^rrrs, f^BsiDxin* akd 

CoMMiTTBS, List of Members, Rxtlbs 
or THE Association, Bye-Laws, brsTRVo 

TIOKS FOR RsaiSTER KEEPBRy AKD TAR- 
GET REOI8TEK8. 

PRICE^ 60 cents each 
Suitable for the waisteoat pocket. 

WASHING BOOKS, 
in EngHsh and Chinese. 

WASHERMAN'S BOOKS, for the use 
of Ladiee and (ShnUemen, are wm 
ready at this Office— Price $1 each. 
''China Msil" Office, 

PRiirrBD AKD PUBLisaan at ths ''ohika 

MAIL " OFFIGS, KO. 3, WYK0BAM STSABT| 
HONGKOliO. 
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BTHNOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 

THE HAKKA CHINESE. 

[Four of the papers, of which the follow- 
ing is the first in an amended form, have 
already appeared in the columns of a news- 
paper now no longer published. As the 
learned writer promises however a complete 
aeries of some ten or twelve, and as they are 
in themselves of much value, the articles 
already published will be reproduced in 
order to make the series complete. — Ed. N. 
andQ] 



article I. 
The Different Races inhabiting the Canton 

Frovhvce, 

The population of the Canton Province is 
at the present time as mixed as the popula- 
tion of England was some time after the 
Norman conquest. Not reckoning the less 
important races, there were at &at time 
in England, Britons, Saxons, Danes and 
Normans. The Britons were driven back 
into the mountains in the remotest comers 
of the country. The Saxons h aving success- 
fully struggled with the other invaders, 
the Danes and the Normans, remained at 
last masters of the ground, but for many 
centuries there were whole districts or coun- 
ties retaining in language and manners the 
precise type of either of the invaders. 

Similar is at present the state of things 
in the Canton Province. The aborigines 
(Miautze) have been diiven into the moun- 
tainous districts in the north-western 
corners of the province ; the first invaders, 
who now-a-days style themselves Puntis, 
and who came nobody knows when, have 
assumed the ownership of the Province, 
and, on the whole, successfully struggled 
with the other invaders, two different races, 
who about five or six centuries ago crossed 
the frontiers of the Canton Province, and 
who are now-a-days distinguished by the 

names Hak-ka ^1 ^^ and Hok-lo ^jjj^ yp' 

(or Ch'aou-chow-men). These two races are 
in fact anesseutially different from each other 
and from the Puntis, as Saxons, Danes and 
Normans were, in language as well as in 
character and manpers. The Hok-los (or 
Ch'aou- chow-men, i.e. men of Chaou-chow, 
in the N. E. region of Kwang-tung) like the 
Danes, kept for the most part near the sea- 
coast and the banks of the larger rivers, 
and did not spread far over the interior of 
the Province ; whilst the Hak-kas, like the 
Normans, spread all over the country. 

Though the Puntis have on the whole 
retained the ownership of the ground, there 
are at present in the Canton Province whole 
districts, even whole departments, bearing 
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in language and manners the precise type 
of either Puntis or Hak-kaa or Hok>loB, 
whilst there arv others where the Puntis 
have adopted more or less of the language 
and manners of the other invaders. 

In the south-eastern districts of the 
Canton Province the Hok-lo element pre- 
vails, in the north-eastern districts the 
Hak-ka element ; but in all the other dis- 
tricts of the Province the Hak-kas are 
nearly everywhere to be found, either dis- 
persed in small villages between the hills 
and pajring ground-rent to the Puntis, or 
congregate in larger villages, and then 
continually fighting with the Puntis for 
the ownership of the hills and fields occupied 
by them. 

If we look at the map of the Canton Pro- 
vince, we observe in the eastern comer the 
Ch'aou-chow department, with its nine dis- 
tricts. One of them, the Ta-pu district, 
is throughout inhabited by Hak-kas, the 
net by Hok-los. Now look at the next 
department, named Kia-ying, with five 
districts ; all these are inhabited by Hak- 
kas, to the total exclusion of either Hok- 
los or Puntis. Here no dialect ib heard 
but the Hak-ka dialect ; here no other 
dialect is even understood, except by those 
who have travelled far. Let us move far- 
ther to the West ; there is the Hwei-chow 
department with ten districts ; in three of 
them, the Luh-fung, Hai-fuDg and Kwei- 
shan districts) situated south of the East 
river, the population consists chiefly of 
Hok-los ; but in the other seven districts 
the Hak-kas are the prevailing portion of 
the population, and the Hak-ka dialect 
leigns supremely, though indeed the other 
d^ecie are spoken in certain places. The 
above mcDtioued three departments form 
the eastern t>art of the Canton Province, 
amounting, as regards area and population, 
to nearly one third of the whole Province ; 
and in this easterly portion, consisting of 
twenty four districts, the Hak-kas have 
taken posBession, as we have shown, of 
thirteen districts, the Hok-los of eleven 
districts. But the further we move to the 
West, the less numerous are both Hak-kas 
and Hok-los. In the Kwang-chow depart- 
ment, consisting of fourteen districts, there 
are only two, pre-eminently mountainous 
districts, which are completely in the pos- 
session of the Hak-kas, — the Hwa and 
Tsang-hwa districts ; there are six other 
districts with a mixed population of Hak- 
kas, Hok-los and Puntis, the Hak-kas being 
represented there in very considerable 
numbers. The names of these six districts 
are Loung-mun, TsAng-ching, Pwan^, 
Sin-ngan, Hiang-shan and Sin-ning. But 
in the other six diairicts of the Kwang-chow 



department the Puntis have retained ascen- 
dancy and the possession of the soil with 
the exception of only one district, the 
Tungkwan district, where the Hok-lo ele- 
ment prevails. There are ten other depart- 
ments in the Cuiton Province, forming its 
northern and southwestern extremities. 
In the northern departments the Hak-kas 
are found scattered in small numbers all 
over the hills and mountains, but there is 
only one department, Nan-hiang, where 
the Hak-kas are numerically superior to 
the Puntis. In the south-western depart- 
ments of the Canton Province, the Hak-kas 
have not got any footing, whilst Hok-^ 
are to be found scattered here and there 
along the coast. 

With these geographical facts before us, 
we can already surmise from whence and 
in what direction the influx of Hak-kas and 
Hok-los into the Canton Province originally 
took place. Both of these races came from 
the iforth East, the Hak-kas probably from 
Kiang-si, the Hok-los, as their name already 
indicates, from the Fo-kien Province. The 
Hok-los apparently migrated along the 
coast and along the banks of the East river, 
whilst the Hak-kas followed the tracts of 
mountains and hills, spreading over all the 
mountainous and hilly districts in the north 
eastern and northern part of the Canton 
province. 

That this is not only an hypothesis, but 
bajsed on good grounds, I shall prove, 
when we have to treat the history of the 
Hak-ka race, which I purpose doing in 
one of the succeeding articles. 

£. J. £lT«L. 



DtYGSiAJn Fossils in Chika. 

I have to thank Cantoniensis for his re- 
ply to my Query respecting the locality 
whence ^rijer di^uiictusis procured, as 
also for the information concerning a second 
species of the same genus. With regard to 
his statement that these fossils are probably 
imported from the North of China, I may 
remark that I have made enquiries respect- 
ing fossils both in Shanghai and Hankow as 
well as at Canton, having more especially 
reference to the so called Pagoda stones or 
Orthocerites much prized by the Chinese. 
At Hankow I was told they came from Hu- 
nan, while at Canton the North Biver was 
mentioned as the locality when they were 
procured. At a meeting of the N. C. B. of 
the Royal Asiatic Society a few months 
since, Mr Bickmore exhibited some fossil 
brachiopods procured from a place near ths 
borden of Hunan on the road from Kwei- 
lin to Chantfsha, and as this district would 
agree with tne general descriptions given at 
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both Canton and Hankow, in the aUenoe 
of more convincing proof I would be dia- 
poged to refer to it the other Devonian foa- 
nlB which HTe to be found in the market at 
Canton. At Shanghai when enquiring for 
foMils I bive always been told that they 
were imported for medicinal piirposea from 
1 anton, but though generaUy known, with 
the exception of the fossil crabs spoken of 
by your correspondent (of which more anon) 
1 have not been able to procure any. 

PoBsils in the Lower Limestone of China 
I have found extremely rare and very bad- 
ly preserved in most localities, and if these 
ivniarks would enable Cantoiiien sis to fix 
more precisely whence those to be met with 
in Canton are procured, he would confer a 
benefit by mvestigating the matter, as well 
as by seeking to obtain new species. 

With regard to the second species of 
fP^'*ff';^^^<i\^ecslls "probably fif. Ufuiu- 
lat»ts I think he will find himself mistaken ; 
tliat species being characteristic of the Per- 
mian tormation in Europe would scarcely 
bt. found co-existent in China with its De- 
vonian congener S. disjuncUAs. The fossil 
crabs spoken of are sUted to come from the 
Island of Hauian, they are of Tertiary age 
"^-u.f?" ^ ^ procured from some nndes- 
«i bed formation ; I have seen two species 
botHof the same ^enus. Professor Owen 
refere them to the genus Macropthalma. 
(aee PakeontoU-gy 2Dd Ed. page 50). 

As a list of the fossik of the Lower Lime- 
atone, so far as 1 have had the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with them, may be 
interesting to CantoniensU as weU as to 
others of your readers 1 append one; pre- 
inising, however, that the names attacl^ed i 
are merely put forward hypothetically. l 

Cbphalopods. 



Radiates. 

Cyathopliylum I 

Heliolites ? 

Remains of Encrinite stems. 



S. V. J. 



At least one species of Orthocerite spok- 
en of above. 

Gastkropoos. 

Enomphalus, one species closely allied to, 
tf not indentical with, E. Pentangulatus of 
the Moun tarn Limestone of Europe. 

Phityceras / A species. 

Internal casts of probably two more ge- 



CoNCHIFBRS. 

Aviculopecten duplicatus (Dana) / 

Brachiopods. 
Spirif er dis j n uotus. 

Spirifer, anoiher species not described. 
?)tnngocephalus, a species. 
Rhynconelia or Atrypa, tJiree apeciea. 
Athyns ? a species. 

C&USTAC£A!!f<;. 

A Trilobite. 

Some obaeure Cyprido;. 



« 

CLASSlFIiiRS. — ChiNESK GraMBIAK. 

In the very few handbooks of the Canton 
dialect the number of Classifiers is stated 
at about eight, besides some more " with 
which the student need not burden his me- 
mory." I wish to show that he need bur- 
den it only with about one tenth of these ; 
for : — 1. Most of them are not classifiers at 
»11 •• — 2. Some *' classify " only one object. 

Of the first kind are the words for ^*a 
pair " ** a IJock '' ** a set " ** a piece " etc.. 
For there is a radical difl^erence betweea 

such an expression as |Ejp "a fan," 

and -^ jlij^ "a pair of boots." Any 
person looking out word for word in a dic- 
tionary could translate the ktter into Chi- 
nese; but not the former, because he would 
not know that a word, wJuflly unrepresented 
in the English, must be inserted between 

' *' a " and " fan." And if ^ be the clas- 
sifier of pairs, is not "g" the classifier of 
hundreds, i 

The standard explanation of Classifiers it 
singularly infelicitous. Wo are told that 
they represent such words as <*a herd oi 
oxen," ''^ sheet of paper. Nothing could 
be worse. If they can be illustrated from 
western tongues at all it is by such transla- 
tions as of the French "mouchoir" into 
**W«i-kerchief," "civifere" into ''haud^ 
barrow," and ** brouette '^ into " lofceeZ-bar- 
row," etc. 

Again, it is much easier to remember 
that ^'(g ia "a letter," just as we re. 
member that ,^^ff is "a child," than 
to have a long list made out with such 
pseudo classifiers as ^ of himps, SK 
t of horses, and the like. ^^ 

» The list of real classifiers therefore would 

I seem to be something like the following. 

i ^ of tbingsin general ^ clothes ^ res- 
' pectable people ipg surfaces J^ furniture, 
!eta, :jg hand-tiling ; ^ living things^ 
i etc., ^ and ;j^ long things : ^^ and 
J^ buildings. 

I If ever we are to have a reasonably good 
treatise on Canton Colloquial it is to be 
hoped this simplification will be made. The 
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very term Obinese G-rammar would seem to 
act unfavourably towards the production of 
a good book ; it is such a temptation to 
try and manufacture something like gram- 
mar for a language which has none. (The 
English language, M'hich has next to none, 
has suffered much the same thing from the 
time of Liudley Murray downward.) But 
if we could be rid of bad explanation, bad 
arrangement, bad spelling and bad printing 
a most excellent book of ^' Notes on Canton 
Oolloquiul " or the like might be compiled. 

* '^ ^ 



element of yK and so on. The F^ng Shui 
of Peking is curiously protected. The 
^^^ and the 3lE correspond also 
with ihe points of the Compass thus : — 

ic ^ ± i/c ;fc 

it m ^ m M 



Yellow as an Impbbial Coloub. 

Having consulted one or two Chinese 
scholars on the adoption of Yellow as the 
Imperial colour, and finding that thftir 
explanation differs somewhat from that 
given in the March No. of N. and Q. , T 
venture to trouble you with a few remarks 
on the subject. 

It is acknowledged as an historical fact 

that Yellow was adopted by "y^^fm^ 

B. C. 246, as the Imperial colour, and the 
explanation as to the reason of the choice 
is as follows. The 6 primordial colours 
are recognized by the Chinese as represent- 
ing the 5£^T o^ ^^® Elements in the* 
following order : — 

M S ^ ?f> W 

or or or or or 

iC :^ ± •fC ;<^ 

The Yellow here occupies the centre and 
represents the earth, the centre of the uni- 
verse, aiid as the Chinese call the Empire 

^|^"K and aSy moreover the ruler of the 

country is the most complete type of auto- 
cratism — the source from which emanates 
all power and all blessing, — ^the star round 
which everything in the social and political 
world may be said to revolve, and toward 
• which all things gravitate, it is by no means 
improbable that from it^ ]>ositiou among 
the elements, if from no other reason. Yel- 
low should have been assigned the place of 
honour and assumed as a badge of Impe- 
rial dignity. While writing on the subject 

of the .S.'fT* i* i* worthy of remark that 
the Chinese believe that the Fdng Shui of 
a place cannot be perfect unless'the j^ ^ 

be represented. If one element be missing 
it should be replaced by artificial means. 
For instance a ragoda should be built to 

atone for the absence of the ^ ; a well 
should be dug to represent the missing 



At Peking the East is guarded by a tree 
called the ^^^l|^ representing the 
Element "^ ; the South by the temple 
w JS-^- representing fire, as ttl by the 

^LLI representing the Element J-; 
West by the coal .mines representing the 
Mineral Element ; and North by Jf^^ 

representing the Element ^ffC* 

E. DB Champs. 
Kiukiang,' 28th April, 1867. 



Notes on the Topogbaphy or soacB of 

THE localities IN MaNJI, OB SOUTHERN 

China, mentioned by Maboo Polo. 

As much needless discredit seems to have 
been thrown on Maroo Polo's narrative, 
owing, to a certain extent at least, to the 
want of a personal knowledge on the part 
of his commentators of the districts de- 
scribed, I have made the following attempt 
at comparing his description with the 
present topography of the several localities 
in South China described in the second 
book of his travels, most of which I have 
had at various times the opportunity of 
visiting. 

Commencing therefore with the passage 
of the Yellow River we have, 
Book 2 Chap. LVI. 

KOIOANZU. — H WET- AN-FU . 

About the identification of this town no 
doubt can exist, it is near the river and a 
place of trade. 

Chap. LVIL 
Pauohin. — Pao-yino-hten. 
Described as Polo by a considerable town 
now much reduced. 

Ckap. LVIIL 
Eain. — Kjlo-yu-cho w. 
Formerly a well built city ; lately it has 
suffered much from the T'aiping reDellion, 
and last year by a disastrous flood. 

Chap. LIX. 
TiNOUi and Chinoui.— Tai-chow-fu and 

I-ohin-hien. 
Travelling from the Yellow River to 
I-ching, T*ai-chow, the centre of the salt 
manufacture, is left some distance to the left 
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hand. I-cfaing being itself, as described, the 
port where the large junks engaged in the 
salt trade with the upper Tang-tse obtain 
their cargoes. 

Chap. LX. 

YaN-OUI — lANO-CHOW-FU. 

The following chapters LXI. LXII. and 
LXTIX are here interpolated in the di- 
rect narrative ; the province of Nanghin 
apparently intended for Ktang-nam is made 
to lie to the west and is apparently con- 
founded with Hupeh one of the chief towns 
of which Satanfu, (Siano-yakq-pu) stood a 
long siege. The account of the siege is some- 
what awkwardly brought in in Chapter 
YiXFT, a discrepancy as to the date of which 
has always formed the chief stumbling block 
in the way of accepting as authentic Polo*s 
narrative. The three chapters appear to 
me to be a condensation by a stranger of 
aome longer narrative. In Chapter LXIIl 
however, there is no difficulty in the identi- 
fication of Sin QUI as Siako-k'ow or Han- 
kow, the river being known by both these 
names ; to the present day not only is it a 
place of great trade but it is celebrated for 
the mannSfacture of the plaited bamboo ropes 
spoken of by our author, one of the mosc 
conapicuous features of the suburb on the 
flan-yang side being the elevated stands 
erected for this purpose. (See Olyphant's 
account of Lord Elgin's Embassy.) 

Chap, LXIV. 
Kaynqcji— KWA cuow. 
Here the author resumes his direct nar- 
rative, though the collector of the notes in 
trying to join it into the interpolated chap- 
ters has apparently added the sentence ^^on 
t)ie Soutliem bank of the before named 
river." Kwachow is situated on the North- 
ern bank of the Yaogtse about five miles 
above Chinkiang and opposite to what was 
once Golden Island, but is now joined on to 
the mainland owing to recent changes in 
the bed of the river. At the time of Lord 
Amherst's embassy it was already falling 
into decadence ; now it is entirely ruined, 
while the change in the course of the river has 
already undermined and carried away nearly 
one-half of the walls, the deep water chan- 
nel used by the river steamers occupying 
the site of the northern portion of the town. 
The main stream from the Imperial Canal 
here flows into the Yangtse with a current 
in the month of May of from 3 to 4 knots 
an hoar. 

Chap, LXV. 

Chabto-hian-fu. — Chiw-kiako-pit. 
Chap. LXVL 

Tiir-oTTi-oDT. Chancmjhow-pu. 
LXVIL 

Snr-GUi and Yk-qvi. Soo-chow 
and Hu-OHOW. 



The trace of the editor spoken of above, 
Chap. LXI. is here again apparent in the 
confusion of Soo-chow with Sii-chow in 
Sz-chuen celebrated as a mart for rhubarb ; 
apparently also from carelessness in the co- 
pyist SiN-GUi is written for Siu-oui. With 
regard to Va-odi the orthography points 
rather to Hu-chow-fu, though the descrip- 
tion would apply equally to it or Kia-hing- 
f u on the Imperial anal ; in either case the 
itinerary is wrong in describing the distance 
as one day's journey from Soochow, the 
only town of any importance at that dia- 
tance being Wc-kiang-hien, a city former- 
ly of some little importance but now much 
reduced. 

Chap, LXVIII. 

KlNSAI (^ 0|p) Hano-chow-fu. 

Without entering on the vexed question 
of the ignorance of Marco Polo displayed in 
the translation of Kinsai by '^ Celestial City," 
the topographical details given of the City 
are of some interest. The city is described 
as situated on the banks of a large river, 
which after flowing past it for 25 miles en- 
tered the sea at Gan-pu, a large and fine 
port where sea-going slups lay at anchor; 
communicating with this river was a noble 
system of Canals flowing through the city in 
every direction and entering at the opposite 
side the Si-hu ; a fosse to receive the sur- 
plus water of the river in times of flood had 
also been built by the ancient emperors. 
At the present time this description does 
not suit the locality ; the sea now comes 
up almost to the walls of the city, while 
nothing but an open road -stead unsafe for 
any but the small fishing boats of the bay 
is to be found at Kan-pu, evidently the Gan- 
pu of our author. In addition there is no 
communication between the Si-hu and the 
river, nor any trace in the city, itself of the 
magnificent canels and bridges described 
by Marco Polo. We have here, I believe, a 
true record of the changes which have been 
wrought in the physical features of Hang- 
chow bay since the thirteenth century. 
The sea has continually encroached, whilst^ 
with the elongation of the bay, the spring 
tides have become more and more excessive, 
and the attempts made at various times to 
prevent inroads of the sea by the erection 
of the celebrated Hai-tung have proved 
inefi'ectual. The ancient port and town of 
Kanpu have been long destroyed and their 
site is now occupied by the upper portion of 
'Hang-chow bay, while the tides which in 
Polo's time stopped some 20 miles lower 
down are now so excessive at Hang-chow 
itself that the open communication between 
the Si-hu and the inter^ial waters of the dis- 
trict on one side, and the^T'sien-on-tung river 
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on the other, has had to be closed so that travel from Kienchow to Kien-intig in six 

aU traffic has to pass overland between the days nor from tbe latter to this town in 

two aystemB of " water communication, three. Yiin;<-chnii \a aituatod ou the river 

Another subject of interest connected with which fltjws pjist Tsiukn'-chow-fi' ((7/ii#i- 

our author's description of Hang-chow isthe chew) a district where Sugar in consider- 

disuse by the inhabitants of wheel-carriages able quantities is pnxluced, so far agreeing 

and the consequent neglect of the roads with Marco Polo's description. Thence, 

passing through the country. by a stranger mistake, fifteen miles, per- 

Chav LXX haps intended for titteeu houi*8, a practica- 

Tapinzu-Shag-hino-fu. ^1« ^«**'' ^^^^ "» *^ 

I am not aware that the discrepancy in (Jhap. LXXVI. 

the orthography here has ever been satis- tr r« 

factorily explained ; there seems no doubt Kanoui—Chano-ohow fu. 

that Shao-hing the ancient Kwei-chi is in- ' A city carrying on a large trade with fo- 
tended. rei^ countries, situated on a river a mile 

Chap. LXXL (1 li) in width. This river discharges into 

Uguiu — Yu-yau-hibn. I the sea at Zaitun — Hia-mun (Amoy) where 

Yu-yau is oxl ancient city still of s<3me vessels arriving from India lie off the city. 



importance. The modern town is situated 
on the north bank of what is now a small 



described, as is true to the present day, a.-* 
abounding in provisions and producing ex- 



river but which is supposed to occupy the quisite fruits, 
channel of the ancient Cho-kiang which The second book then closes with chap, 
here fell into the sea ; on its southern bank | LXXVII, describing another Zai-tun and 
are the ruins of the former city still trace- j a city called Tinoui, but so evidently apo- 
able for a considerable distance. cryphal that it is needless to attempt to 

Chav LXXII throw any light on the subject. * The con- 

Zbngian-Yen-uhow-fu. ^^/'.^^ P^^i? *^^*^*".^ ^t'^^ *^/ Jo«™«y ^'•^^ 

GiKZA-KiEU-cHow-FU. Peking as far as bhan-hmg-fu and poesibly 

No topographical description U given of ; committed his notes to paper while the ac- 
these cities except the second, said to stand ! P?""**^,^^ *j^^ outlying disLncts were proba- 
on a hill nearly surrounded by two streams | ^^^ .^\^^ down from his verbal descriptions 
Which thence flow in opposite directions, derived by him from hearsay and an attenipt 
Yenchow is situated about a mile from the , "^^ J"*^^ ^^ *^^«*^"*, coUector to throw the 
junction of the Yung-yang and Sin-an ! ^^^J? ^'^^^ a connected narration leaving 
Jivers, and on Chinese nrnp^is represented ;>^it those portions which to him (the col- 
as being built round a small isolated hUl, 1^^°^) ^PP*^'^^ irrevelant and inserting 
and nearly enclosed by two small streams J^re and there sentences of his own to tack 
rising in the Fa-wha-shan a few miles to ! *«^^*^f f^** ^^ thought required to be 
the north ' connected. Many passages have so evident- 

The topography of the north here begins J^ ***^ appearance of having been written 
to get coSused, ind we must either believe ^^^»" Personal knowled-e, while others are 
that Marco Polo spoke only from hearsay or «^ evidently compiled by a person ignorant 
that his transcriberhas done scant justiceto °^**^« j^^^^^^^i^^h^t, no other conclusion 
him. Chapters LXXIII to the end of book «f ™« *^ ""^ ^ ^« tenahle Hence for in- 
2 describe the viceroyalty of KoxVcha, evi- ^^""^f ^ ^,^"^d ®^Pl«^»^ ^\^ absence of any 
dently Foh-kibn. Fugiu, (Foochow), the ; '^^"*'°?„^^ *«^*? * Pj^**"^*^^?. ^^ ^ 
capital is mentioned by name ; the people are ! J*^^^^ ^^^^ij]"'^-'}-^^ """^ ^^l'^! ^t P"^ 
styled cannibals, of which in the p^sent ; !^"f ^ *° *^*^* J^"*"^*' « '^''^^^^r^^*^'''* 
day there seem to be some traces in the ; '" ^*^«« ^"*^*^*^®» »* ^^^"■"^^'^S-^^- 
south of China ; the itinerary is then in , Thos. W. Kingsmill. 

Chap. LXXIV recommenced with a des- , ^ 

cription of 

KdBLINFU— KlEN-NING FU. CHINESE POBTICAX RoMANCE. 



This city is described as six days^ journey 
from Kien-chow-fu,« cQlebratea amongst 
other things for silks and cottons. 

Chap, LXXV. 

UkGUBN — YUNG-CH UN-CHOW. 

In both these instances the distances are 
under-rated ; it would scarcely be possible 
in the present stat^ of roads at least to 



The Chinese Poets, as far as I am aware^ 
have not produced, any lengthened compo- 
sition approaching in loftiness of style to 
our great Epic Poems ; but they have 
written Poetic Romances of considerable 
length, possessing some merit in their way. 
I have attempted to render into English 
rhyme about one-haif of the first Canto of 
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Bcicb apiece. The original onnsists of five 
CantoB, and is named ^ ^ p^ or the 
History of the Flowery BiUet 

J. Chalmsbs. 
CAirro THE First. 
The hero introduced. 
I riie and lean against a rail 
To cafcb the eTornng cool, 
Tb« aotumn breese from lotut-beda 
Cornea with tbeir fragrance foil. 

The crescent moon, this seventh eva^ 

Sports with her liquid light ; 
And at this season, some beliara^ 

EVn Stara in loTe unite. 

O why, at this propitions honr. 

When heavenly bodies pair, 
Shoald living men be left to pine 

And lonely grief to bear ! 

Men shoold be happy while they may ; 

Nor think it thefl or crime 
While secret vows are kept, though made 

A little out of time. 

Experience evermore has shown, 

Where }oyre unchanged holds on 
In heart of strength to bear and wait, 

The wedding comes anon. 

The mountain streams together meet, 

Thongh them no passions move, 
And tell me not that loving souls 

Will soon forgetful prove. 

Bat you, good Sirs, who make pretence 

To love that^s deep and true. 
Should prove your words by constancy. 

Not flirt as othen do. 

Hera is a tale that I have heard 

Of love that could not die — 
Love like the ocean in its depth. 

Eternal as the aky. 

A pity * t were if such were lost 

In dark forgetful iiess. 
So for posterity this tale 

I put in homely dress. 

There lived a youth in Wu-kiang» 

In the country of Su-chow. 
His family was named Lian? ; 

His mother*s name was Yan. 

Liang the elder, styled Yin»po, 

Held high degree at court ; 
And Lady Yau, his worthy wife. 

Kept house in noble sort. 

Our hero was an only son. 

Of gifu and promise rare ; 
His name Fang-chow, or else Yih-ts*ang ; 

Of names he had a pair. 

Of eonntenanee this youth was fiur. 

Of form without defect ; 
As Li Taipeh on pleasure bent, 

A sage in intellect. 

J oat twice nine sammers he had saan. 

Had studied much and well. 
That £ime waa near, who knew him all 

Coold eaaily foretell 



He tuket ieave nf hit mother, 

Yih-ts*ang from study dull went forth 

The cheerful flowers to view. 
Prom every spray the birds sang sweet, 

And flowers their fragrance thraw. 

The peach-tree blossom » one by one 
Were gliding down the stream ; 

Which stirred within him gloomy thoughts 
So transient they did seem. 

These flowers all vanish with spring \ 

So human beauty fades. 
Without enjoyment life is vain ; 

We*re gliding to the shades. 

Would I were like these little ducks 

That pair so cosily ; 
Mate to his mate, mate to her mata^ 

In sweetest harmony ! 

But eighteen tedious yean have past. 

And still I*m wasting time. 
When shall I find a lady meet 

To make my life sublime ? 

I\e heard it said, about Chang-chow 

Are many beauties rare, 
So delicate their rosy tints, 

Their skin so white and fair ! 

Perhaps *twere easier to succeed 

If I were living there. 
So back be hurried to the hall, • 

And spoke his mother fair. 

Mama, companions here I>e none. 

Nor fit associate, 
It*s hardly possible alone 

One*s mind to cultivate. 

Chang-chow abounds in able youths 

— At least so Tve been told. 
And opportunities are great 

Good fellowship to hold. 

I fain would find some friends of worth 
Whose counsel I might take ; 

So pray good mother, let me go 
And trial yonder make. 

The Lady answered, ** Yes, my ton, 

Companions needful are. 
Asides your aunt, my aiater^s than 

Away from as so far. 

To morrow is her birthday too ; 

So take some presents fit. 
And yon may have your study thare. 

To learn with friends a bit. 

The time is drawing near, you know^ 

For taking your degree. 
I hope next autumn you'll succeed 

— Pint on the list, may be. 

I only wish your father here 

Instead of at Peking ; 
But do oorae back ere long, my boyi 

To manage evei7 thing."* 
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H ' heard ; and bowing his good-bye, 

Winle nimble servants sprang 
With presents and wiih baggage forth, 

He Jeft for Chang-kiang. 

[We have not space unfortunately, to 
insert more ot this ballad in the present 
number. It will be continued as room 
permits. ] 



A Negro rack in the Himalayas. — 
Can any of the readers of Notes and Qfi&- 
riea throw light upon the question of the 
existence of a negro race in the Himalayas ? 

The word Coolie. — Can any one 
enlighten me as to the ori gin and Ety- 
mology of the word Coolie ? Is it of West 
Indian Origin ? Z. 

The Cbnsoratb in China. — Is the Cen- 
sorate, as it exists in China, derived from 
any external source, or is it peculiar to 
China? Q. B. 

Present AT [ON of Boots to outgoing 
officials. — Have there been any recent 
(i.e. within the last tweilty years), instances 
of the presentation of a pair of new boots 
to a departing official iu testimony of his 
popularity ; — and is it usual iu such cases to 
make the presentation in every city through 
which he passes, or in that city only iu 
which he has resided. 

What is the origin of the custom, and has 
it any prototype in the history or customs 
of any other nation. Q. B. 

Law of Perspbctivb. -On looking through 
some of the illustrated publications of both 
the Chinese and Japanese, the chief charac- 
teristic of their drawings is their defective- 
ness as to the rules of perspective. Now, a 
somewhat interesting ' query ' arises out of 
a comparison of the illustration of China 
and Japan with with those of Western na- 
tions some centuries ago. Can any of your 
readers who are artistically inclined inform 
me what is the corresponding stage of deve- 
lopment in the history of art in England ? 

Palette. 

Chinese in Australia. — What political 
status does a certificate of naturalization 
confer upon a Chinaman in the Australian 
colonies? Does ic entitle him to enjoy all 
the capacities and immunities of a natural- 
born British subject ? If there are any re- 
strictions, I should be glad to learn what 
they are. X. 

Corea ver9ii8 "The Corea." — As I am 
desirous of being as accurate as possible in 
the reports that I send home, I beg your 
aid in settling a mooted question. 



The Coreau peninsula which of late at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, is often re- 
ferred to as th€ Corea, and on taking up the 
Journal of the North China Branch of the 
Asiatic Society, which has been just issued, 
and which I take to be the very highest 
authority in such matters, I find that learned 
body gives its sanction to the use of the 
definite article in regarding to Corea. Pray 
enlighten us on this question. 

Mercator. 

Infanticide in China.— What is the real 
truth as regards the prevalence of infanti- 
cide in China ? Admitting, what I presume 
is beyond question, that infanticide is prac- 
ticed to a greater extent in some parts of 
the country than in others, and in certain 
localities perhaps not at all, I should 
be glad to be informed where the practice 
is so prevalent as to be indulged in by 
all families or females, without distinc- 
tion of raTik, means, or character, where it 
is confined only to the poor and erring, and 
where it does not exist at all. I would also 
like to know what are the usual inducements 
to the act, whether dislike of female pro- 
geny, poverty, or crime, or established cus- 
tom. It would likewise be interesting to 
learn how far the practice is allowed by law, 
or if forbidden, how fiir winked at by the au- 
thorities. If your various correspondents 
in the different ports of China or the inte- 
rior could each give you a few particulars 
on these several heads, you would be the 
means of collecting a most valuable fund of 
information on a point regarding which for- 
eigners are at present remarkably ignorant, 
notwitlistauding the numberless and often 
exaggerated stories which have bee^ told on 
the subject. I need scarcely add that per- 
sonal experience, where it is procurable, 
would be far preferable to hearsay evidence, 
and that the latter is more likely to be 
worthy of credit, where it is the result of 
general enquiry amongst disinterested na- 
tives, than where it is procured from one or 
two persons in the habit of being associated 
with the enquirer. \ 

Hankow W. H. M. 

Timour and Tamerlane. — Persia was 
invaded b}' Timour in 1380 finally conquer- 
ed iu 1393. Are Tamerlane and Timour 
one and the same person ? Grey Cowl. 

Imperial obsequies in Japan.— The 
Japan papers stated some time since 
that "the remains of the late Tycoon of 
Japan were consigned to the tomb on 31st 
October. His obsequies occupied many 
days." Can any one furnish informatioa 
as to the ceremonies observed on such oc- 
casions in Japan ? J am not aware that 
any book extant gives an account of them. 

I. 
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Lunar Eclipses. — ^The following Queries 
are suggested to us by the penis nl of an ar- 
ticle on Lunar Eclipses in the Jmtmal of ike 
North China BratuJi of the Royal Asiatic 
Society y for December, J866 :— 

1. — What is the original name of the re- 
ffolar register of lunar eclipses kept by the 
Chinese since the eighth century before 
Christ ; and where can a copy of it be ob- 
tained ? 

2. — What proof is therefor the state- 
ment that the Chinese had a perfect know- 
ledge of the Metonic and Calippic cycles 
long before Meton and Calippus were 
born? 

3.— How is it that the Rev. A. Wylie 
expects the R. A. S. to take his assertions 
as proof in a matter which he has not '* ex- 
amined at all." 

Meton and Calippus. 

Spanish Translation of the Woeks of 
Confucius. — Under the bead "Rare and 

fmerally unknown Books'* Sir Thomas 
rown gives, ** The works of Confucius, 
the famous philosopher of China, translated 
into Spanish.'* Does any one know of this 
work? 

Takow. T. W. 

Author of the Hao-ohu-ohiuan. — Can 
any reader tell who is the author of " The 
Pleasing History," a translation of the 

fS'^'^ (Hao-chu-chuan) ? The Book 
ia mentioned by Morrison in his " View of 
China," page 120. 

Takow. T. W. 



Mongol ^KD Mogul, Tatar or Tartar* 
There can I think be little doubt as to the 
fact of Mongol and Mogul, being, not 
merely synonomous, as suggested by Nemo, 
but virtually one and the same word ; 
Mogul being an Indian or Persian corrup- 
tion of MongoL It was not until 1238, 
when the conquests of Genghis Khan set 
ail Europe in a ferment, that the name or 
even the existence of the Mongols was 
known in the West, and even then they 
are always spoken of by contemporary his- 
torians and chroniclers, as Tatars or Tartars. 
Their Eastern conquests were rendered 
more astonishing and terrifying by the ex- 
traordinary rapidity with which they suc- 
ceeded each other. Emerging from an obscu- 
rity which, so far as Europe was concerned, 
was complete and impenetrable, a very few 
years sufficed to place all Asia, and some 
portion of Eastern Europe, under Mongol 
mle. Abont a. d. 1280 Kublai Khan 

<^ iji" M^ founded the ^ Yuan dy- 



nasty in China, and, after overturning the 
Caliphate, deva8tatin«r Russia, and conquer- 
ing Hungary, the Mongol Empire was 
broken up, and new Kingdoms rose in its 
stead under separate and independent, but 
still Mongol, rulers. 

About 1368, the Yuan dynasty was driven 
out of China, but, as if in compensation- 
Tiniur or Tamerlane conquered Samarcand, 
and reestablished the Mr)ngol sway in Cen, 
tral Asia. Soon after his death the Mongol 
Empire again collapsed, and of all their 
conquests in Asia, none remained^ save 
Jagatai— the country extending from Lake 
And to the Hindu-Kush, between the rivers 
Oxus and Jaxartes. 

'Fnmi Jagatai, iu 1619 Gebreddin Mo- 
honinied Baber, a lineal descendant of 
Timur, marched upon and conquered Bok- 
hara and Cabul, crossed the Indus, invaded 
the Punjaub, and founded the dynasty of 
the Great Moguls of Delhi. ShsOi Alum, 
who died at Delhi in 1806, a pensioner of 
the East India Company, was the last of 
the descendants of Timur, and with him 
the Mogul Empire in Hindostan may be said 
to have have terminated. From the use 
of the word Mogul in modem Anglo-In- 
dian literature it is evident that some other 
signification than that of the descendants of 
the Mongol conquerors of Hindostan must 
attach to it. For instance, in a book en* 
titled "Up Country" — (being a sketch of 
India by the Hon. Miss Eden, sister to Lord 
Auckland, Governor General in 1830-1840) 
the Moguls are spoken of as a fair-haired 
race. Perhaps some of the Indian readers 
of Notes and Qtieiies will inform us as to 
the general use of the term Mogul in 
British India. 

With regard to the second portion of 
Nemo's Query, it is a weU k nown and au- 
thenticated fact that Tatar is the proper or- 
thography and that the additional ' r ' is a 
modem innovation. 

Nor is this by any means a solitary in- 
stance of the way in which letters are chang- 
od in names in order to humour a fanciful 
or suggestive etymology. 

In the case of the Berbers in Northern 
Africa, ' e ' was changed into an ' a ' pro- 
bably to establish a connection with the 
Greek /3c^/3«(m, a term which in the time 
of Herodotus was applied to all nations not 
speaking Greek, and later to all nations not 
acknowledging the lule of Home. Barbary 
is a most striking illustration of the changes 
wrought by popular fancy, and so again is 
the name of the Picts. Den'ved from the 
Celtic ' Pehta ' or ' Peicta,' the fighters, it 
has been Latinized into Picti ' or painted 
savages, and the quotation from Claudian 

' neo falM nomioa Picti * 
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fifiTures in every school- history of England. 
Just so in the case of the Tatars. Their 
invasion of Europe was thought to be a 
fulfilment of the prediction of the opening 
of the bottomless pit, and in order to es- 
tablish some relation with Tartarus their 
name was uniformly written with an * r, * 
and Tartary was not infi-equently used for 
Tartarus as in the '* Faerie Queene'' of 
Spenser — 

"Till that their cniel curiu'd enemy, 
An hu^e (^reat dm>jon, liorrible in night 
Bred in the lotably Iiike^ of Tiirtnry, 
With murdrouw r»vini», and dfvowring might. 
Their kingdom tpoild, and ccmntrey wasted qaight, 
Thrmselvea for feare into his iawes to fall 
He forst to castle stn)ng to take their flight ; 
Where, fast em bard in mighty brazen wall, 
He has them now four years besieged to make 
them thrall." 

{Faerie Queene. Book 1, Canto VII. 44.) 
The origin and exact locality of the tribe 
of Tatars who eveotually gave their name 
to the different nations of Central Asia was 
long unsettled. It is now however, esta- 
blished beyond dispute by the researches 
of Bitter and Humboldt that they were a 
Mongol tribe and dwelt on the banks of 
Lake Bouyir in Eastern Mongolia. They 
occupied so conspicuous a place in the van- 
guard of Genghis Khan and fought so 
fiercely at the battle of Wahlstadt 1241, 
that their name though but a tribal one, 
was used to designate the whole Mongol 
army. 

There can be but little doubt that the 
etymology of the name is to be found in 

the Chinese B^ £B ^ term which is con- 
stantly applied in Chinese literature alike 
to Mongol and Tartar. It has been assert*- 
ed that the Chinese " Ta-Tan ' implies 
inferiority or subjection, and the deriva- 
tion of the word from the Chinese has been 
objected to on the ground that the Tatars 
would scarcely of their own accord assume 
a name which conveyed any idea of their 
being a subject race. To this one might 
reply that Mahratta, which means Pariah, 
Cunadi which means Rubbish, and Tulava 
which signifies vile, are all terms adopted 
by the tribes to whom they were originally 
applied in scorn. The truth appears to be 
that the Chinese is but an approimation to 
the sound of a word of Turanian origin, 
meaning primarily to stretch, and hence, 
according to Latham (Nationalities of Eu- 
rope, 376) to draw the bow, and to pitch 
tents. 

There can be no doubt that, referring 
merely to the etymology of the word, Tatar 
it a more correct orthography than Tartar ; 
but usage has a certain amount of right of 
its own, and it would be scarcely wise to 



disturb in the present day, a method of or- 
thography which has been in vogue for 
many years, and the very error of which 
embalms or rather fossiliises for us, as an 
historical fact, the terror felt throughout the 
West when Asia precipitated itself upon 
Europe. In matters of orthography, as 
well as in affairs of government and social 
economy. Bacon's rule in the Antitheta 
appended to his Essay on Innovation holds 
good." '^Quaeusu obtinuere sinonbona, 
at saltern apta inter se sunt." 

E. C. BOWRA. 

Canton. 

Since writing the above I have met with 
a statement in Prichard (Researches into 
the Physical History of Mankind, Vol. 4. ) 
to the effect that '* Tatar" was changed 
into ''Tartar" in consequence of an ex- 
pression of St. Louis of France, who, 
when the devastions of Genghiz Khan were 
heard of with horror in Europe, exclaimed — 
** Erigat nos, mater, cssleste polatium quia 
si proveniant ipai, velnos ipsos quos voca- 
mils Tartaros 2A suas Tartareas sedes, unde 
exierunt, retrudemus, vel ipsi nos omnes 
ad caslum advehant." * 

E. C. BoWRA. 

Canton. 

MoN^ooL AND MoauL. — bx answer to 
Nkmo's query respecting the word MoKOoit 
and Mogul, it woiud seemthat the 
former is the name of a tribB and the 
latter that of a chieftain. On consult' 
ing Townsend it will be found that nearly 
all the wandering tribes of Asiatic Bar- 
barians that desolated Europe from the 
4th to the 12th century were of Mongolian 
origin. Under their leader Ghenghis Khan 
(a.d. 1206—1227) they ravaged Asia, in- 
vading China in 1210 and Persia in 1218. 
They invaded Russia in 1236 ; reached Si- 
beria in 1242, and completed the conquest 
of the Caliphs in 1258. The death of 
Cazan — May 31st, 1304, — ^just an end to the 
Mongul supremacy in Persia ; but under the 
great Tamerlane (1370 — 1400) they re-con- 
quered that country and subdued Hindoa- 
tan, and other parts of Asia. His succes- 
sors in India took the name of the Great 
Mogul, which was first assumed by Baber 
in 1525. 

And with reference to the second enquiry, 
TatoTM was the proper name of the people 
referred to. It is said to have been dianged 
in consequence of an expression of St. 
Louis, who, when the devastations of 
Ghenghis Khan were heard of with horror 
in Western Europe, is said to have ex* 
churned " Brigat nos, mater, celeste sola* 
tium, quia si proveniant ipsi, vel nos ipaoa 
quos vocamus Tartaroa ad suas Tartareas 
sedes unde exierunt, retrudemus, vel ipei 
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aos oinnes ad caelum advebent/** They 
were a tribe, nearly allied to the Mongols 
in race, who dwelt near lake Bouyir to tbe 
eastward of Mongolia ; they were among 
the first of the Mongol conquests, and after- 
wards took so consptcnouB a place in the 
army of Ghenghis Khan that their name 
became synonymous with that of the Mon- 
gols. We have the authority of Pritchard I 
and Townsend for this statement. 

Grbt Cowl. 

[Note. — ♦ The latin quotations in each of 
these replies have been carefully set accord- 
ing to the copy-furnished.] 

Statute Law of Hoxgkono. (Conclud- 
ed fivm No^ 3.) A SERiKa of Ordinances 
passed in the year 1865 consolidated and 
.'unended the whole Of the then existing 
Law relating to Criminal matters, and 
as a matter of course, repealed all previous 
acta either local or Imperial, on tbe 
same subjects. Ordinance 11 of 1865 
provid es that sections 4 of Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1854, and Section 3 of Ordinance 
2 of 1846 shall be so construed as not to iu- 
clnde as of force in this Colony any Acts or 
parts of Acts made and passed prior to 
the 5th April 1843, and which are enumera- 
ted in the Schedule annexed to the Acts of 
the 24 and 25 Victoria, Chap. 95. The 
Acts so enumerated almost entirely relate 
to crime and criminal proceedings, so that it 
may be said that no Acts of the Imperial 
Parliament relating to crimes and offences 
or to criminal procedure are in force in 
Hongkong, except those dealing with Trea- 
sonable offences. 

All the property in the Colony being 
Leasehold, few if any of tbe statutes relat- 
ing to landed property, and none of those 
regulating the rights, liabilities and inci- 
dents attending the possession of real pro- 
perty, or relating to its recovery, are at all 
applicable in Hongkong. The law of real 
property has no existence her«. Few if 
any of the statutes affecting the church and 
church property are applicable. The in- 
Dumerable Acts arising out of the divibion 
of England into • counties, hundreds, &c. 
and regulating the positions and duties of 
the sereral Courts and officers of these di- 
Tiaions, cannot affect us. Laws regulating 
the election of members of Parliament may 
be found applicable some centuries hence, 
bat are useless just at present. The same 
may be said of all statutes concerned with 
the reguktion of municipalities and muni- 
cipal corporations. 

In theory we have on our Statute Book 
restv manv laws that are praetioally inappU- 
eabio and therefore not in force in Hong- 
hong. There are some others that may hare- 



alfcer become so although they are not now 
applicable — but I think that the local Or- 
dinances the law Maritime and Commercial, 
and the sound wisdom of the Common Law, 
the common property of all Englishmen, 
and of all English settlements and Colonies, 
will in almost all cases be found sufficient 
for our requirements. Q. B. 

CoREA. — In the first number of Kotes arid 
Qtieries " Enquirer " asks to be directed to 
some source of information respecting the 
Corea. 

A full ' account of the Corea, such as 
" Enquirer *' desires, has yet to be written, 
but many interesting details may be found 
in the 22nd or 23rd Vol. (I forget which) 
of the *' Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses," as 
well as in M. Siebold's invaluable book on 
Japan. I fancy that the ''article in a ooUeo- 
tion of travels of which ''Enquirer'' speaks, 
must be Captain Hall's account in his "Voy- 
ages.'' A narrative of Kien-lung*s campaign 
against tbe Coreans is to bi- found in the 

6th chapter of tbe ^3 ^^ ^P 

Canton. E. C. B. 

Dresses of Chinese Ladies. Your Lady 
reader was rightly informed. The wives ot 
mandarins have costumes according to their 
rank, but the only event on which such 
dresses are worn in public is when the ladv 
accompanies her husband to some well- 
known temple to invoke the favorite deity 
to bless their union by granting the great- 
est of all gifts to a Cbinese family — a son 
and heir. This costume is worn privately 
on many occasions, such as tbe new year 
festival, the visit of some honored friend, 
the birthday of her own or her husband's 
parents, or the marriage of any member of 
the family. J. J. 

Marco Polo and the Etymologv 
OP Manji. Marco Polo apeaks of Maiiji 
as being niled about 1,269, the date 
of Kiihlai-Kliau's conquest, by a prince 
styled Fan -fur, while the Chinese annals 
show that Manji or Soutbem China 
was at that time under the rule of 




^^ Tuan Tsung. 

Marsden however, in a note on the pas- 
sage remarks that the word Fan-fur is 
not the name of the individual prince, 
but a corruption of the title Fagb-fnr 
applied by tbe Arabs and other Eastern 
people to tbe Emperors of China as distin- 
guished from the Tarter rulers of the 
North. If this be the case, and in the ab- 
sence of any generally adopted etymology 
of the word, may not Nemo find that the 
word ' Manji' is also derived from a similar 
source? 

Canton. E. C. Bowka. 
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Books Waktbd. Among the books wanted 
in No. 3 are Klaproth's ''Asia Polyglotta" 
and Cosma de Toros's book on Thibet, 
(Title un known). Klaproth's A sia Polyglotta 
can be obtained from Williams andNorgate, 
London, and the purchaser should be careful 
to get the Sprachattas, which is a quarto 
volume, whereas the ''Asia Polyglotta" 
is Octavo ; — the price of the tiro is 35/. Cos- 
ma de Toros is evidently for Csoma de 
KoroB. He made an analysis of two Tibetan 
BudhiBt Encyclopedias, and published his 
account of them in the journal of the Ben- 
gal Asiatic Society : see No. 1, Jan. 1832, 
July 1837, Feb. 1838, &c. He contributed 
information on Budlusm to the "Asiatic 
Besearches" also. — see Vol. 20. 

Taiwan. T. W. 

Capitals of Chuta; In the third number 
of N. & Q. Niiro-po inquires respecting the 
date at which Hang-chow-fu became the 
Imperial residence. This was in a. d. 11 29, 
when the emperors of the Sung dynasty, 
abandoning the North of China to the 

Tartar dynasty of Kin J^^ crossed the 

Tellow Biver and the Tang-tze and main- 
tained a partial supremacy in the South. 
As the establishment of the various capitals 
mark important eras, for the most part, in 
Chinese history, I have thought it worth 
while to present in the following table a 
statement of the changes that have taken 
place since sovereignty over China as a 
whole was first introduced : — 



Dynastt. 



Ts'iN 



Han 



Eastbrn 



Thrfb Statka 
APTBR Han 



Datb 


No. 


B. C. 

349 


I 


200 


2 




• 


A.D. 

26 


3 


221 


4 



Province 



TAL. (Mo- 
dern nambin 

iTALlCfi). 



Wu 



221 



I i 



U'.en Yang. 
Chiang Ngan 

^^ 

Lo Yang 

Ho-nam-yu 
Ch ^ng Tu. 

Ch*e»g-tu-/u 
\Vn Ch'nng 

^a ! 

Wuch*aMg'/u I 



VTHBRB BI- 
TUATKO. 



Shen-ti 



Do. 



Ho-nan 



>K-ch*wan 



Ho peh 



DUio 



229 



Wbi 



Wkstbrn 
Tsiv. 



Ea&tbrn 
Tun. 

Sui 



T'ano 



225 



280 8 



317 



582 



10 



589 



618 



SONO 



YUA^ 



960 



1129 



1262 



MiNO 



1368 

1421 



II 

12 

13 
14 



15 



16 



17 



18 
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Kien Yeh Kiaugning 





Kiu nff** thg'j'u 
or Kamkimg 

Pa Chow 

mn 

Chamg-t^/u 
Lo Yaog 

Same m$ ho. 3 

Kien Yeh 
Same at No. 6 

Si Ngao Fa 

Saau at No, 1 

Chiang Ngan 
Same at No^ 2 



Ch*angNgan 
Sawie at above 

Lo Yang 
Pien Liang 

K at'fuug'fu 
Lin Npin 





ffumg^choui/u 
Yen King 




ShuHH ten/u 
or Peking 

Ki.ing-ning-ftt 
Aankinj 

Peking 



Ho-nan 



Uo 



Che-kiang 



Chih-Ii 




»» . F. M, 

Capitam of Chuja. In the ^ 

NiNGPO will find that during the reign of 
the first Emperor of the Nan Sung dynasty 
(Kao-Tsung a.d. 1127-62) mention is made 
therein of his being driven from his capital 

in Ho-nan to Yang ChoWy {^& M) and 

on the latter place being threatened by the 

Cftins (^) he followed his Ministers to 

Hang Chow, at which place he established 
his Court. And in the ''Universal His- 
tory of the Chdkiang Province ; revised 
1 y imperial order.*', Hang Chow is stated 
to have been the residence of the Emperor 
Kao-Tsung daring his third year, who 
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called it Lin An (gg ^) He was the 

first to reside there, but many of the same 
line made it their Capital. K. 

Dots on Cash. On reference to the '^ His- 
toy of C«h » (^ J^^ §i 11) aaimilar 

coin to the one described 
in No. 3 of N. S Q., 
will be found under 
the head of Ya Shing 

4, chap 20. It has the 
Same number of dots but 

arranged differently, as shown in the an- 
nexed drawing ; and the following is ihe 
explanation given in the History : — • 

The Htkn-Yuan ^ ^ (Regulus) cash, 

says Ku-hsuen, is one taun in diameter and 
weighs 5 chu ; on its obverse it has tho 
Hsieti Yuan and Pei tou stars (i.e. Regulus 
and Ursa Major) and on reverse the form of 
a dragon, phoenix, and moo tan or spear and 
shield. It is commonly tailed the Pei tou 

:HJ 4^ca»h 

Now if the lower dots are meant to re- 
preaent the Stars in Ursa Major, they have 
one too many, as Chinese Lay that constella- 
tion has only seven. 

What the upper black dots are intended 
to represent remains to be solved. It is not 
likely they are intended to represent the 
Stars in Leo, as it is said that constellation 
is unknown to them. 

Some Chinese assert that these cash ai^ 
merely the fanciful design of certain Em- 
perors, and have never been used as cur- 
rency ; and the former part of this btatement 
is corroborated in the book referred to 
above, by the following extract : — "When 
the Emperor Ying tsung (1436 57) was de- 
throned, he consulted a diviner as to the 
probability of his being restored to the throne, 
and in consequence of the frequent prog- 
nostications of Tung Yvn, the diviner, that 
he would be restored, on his restoration he 
offered him a government ofiLce ; but this 
being declined, the Emperor ordered 
100,000 cash to be coined with the characters 

V^ f& jfiA ^i engraved thereon and 

presented them to hiuL 

From this it might be be inferred that 
they have been current, otherwise such a 
gift would be of little value. K. 

Tobacco is China. — With reference to 
the introduction of the tobacco-plant into 
China a mass of information has been 
placed in my hands by the Rev. J. Chal- 
mers, whose query on this subject appeared 



last month, and who obtained before leav- 
ing China the details he inquired for by 
means of investigations on the part of 
Wang Tao, a learned Chinese in the employ 
of the London Mission. The notices dis* 
covered by Wang Tao leave no room for 
doubt that tobacco was first introduced into 
the South of China from the Philippine 
Islands during the I6th or 17th century. 
A writer named Yao Lii speaks of the plant 

under the significant title Par^pa-ku jj^ 

Q 4HX» which at once links together the 

original pronunciation of the name of the 
herb when first introduced into Europe and 
the sound tombaku, which is to this day, I 
believe, the name by which it is known in 
Mongolian and Turkish dialects. Yao Ltl 
asserts positively that the fan-pti-ku plant 
was introduced from the Philippine Islands, 
but when or by whom there is no record to 
prove. Another writer, named Li Sze- 
buns;, asserts that tobacco was first brought 
from Japan, and introduced in the Chang- 
chow prefecture in Fukien (probably 
through the port of Amoy). It seems, in- 
deed, by no means improbable, that this 
was actually the course taken by the plant 
in reaching China, as the intercourse be- 
tween the Jrhilippines and the Portuguese 
settlements in Japan during the 16th cen- 
tury is known to have been extensive ; and 
in 1544 a considerable settlement of Portu- 
guese was established at Amoy. 

As regards the statement in a Chinese 
work mentioned by Mr Chalmers in his 
Query to the effect that smoking was made 
a capital crime during the reign of the first 
Emperor of the Ming dynasty (A.D. 1368- 
1398), no historical evidence is adduced in 
the work in question, (entitled ^' Desultory 
Jottings of two aged Companions," and by 
no means carrying weight of high author- 
ity), but in a work entitled '* Notes on the 
Ming dynasty, from North and South" 
(quoted by Wang Tao) it is stated that in 
the 13th year of Tsung Ch^ng— a.d. 1641 
— ti»bacco was prohibited. The Emperor 
Tsung Chenff was the last ruler of the Ming 
dynasty, and hence perhaps may have arisen 
the notion which erroneously ascribed the 
prohibition to the reign of the^r«^ emperor. 

The work entitled Wu Li Siao 8hih 

^^/J^^i^ C^nfliiig Notes on Natural 

History) has the following passage, which 
is the most definite of all adduced by Wang 
Tao: — *^Yen la^ao (the smoke plant) was 
brought towards the end of the reign of 
Wan Li (reigned from 1673 to 1620) to 
Chang-chow and Tslian-chow in Fukien, 
where it was manufactured by' one Ma, and 

called T*an Jow Kwo ^iSS^SS-l and from 
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thU point- it gradually became dispersed 
abroad iB all directions. A long tube being 
held in the mouth, and (the tobacco) set 
alight by fire, on inhaling (the smoke) it 
sometimes causes men to fall down in a 
state of stupor. Its use was stringently 
prohibited in the reign of Tsung Chdng, 
but without effect." 

Finally, the description of the province 

of Kwang Tung. Ytieh Chih JS.^^,states: 

*' In Kwang Tung, there is a plant called 

Jin Tt^ao ^~^ af, the flavour of which is 

bitter and volatile, and of which the vapour 
intoxicates. It was introduced from Eu- 
rope (Ta Si Yafig), and is also known by 
the name T^an-pa-ku. That grown in 
Fukien is the best.'' 

Several other notices of minor importance 
are quoted in the paper drawn up by Wang 
Tao, but the foregoing will I think be suf- 
ficient to attest the foreign origin of tobacco 
in China. That the plant was not known 
previously to the 16th century is I think in- 
directly proved by the absence of all men- 
tion of it in the Pun-Tt^ao-Kang-Mu. I 
have also failed to find any reference to it 
in the encyclopaedia published in 1736 un* 
der the title of Ke-Chtk-King-Yuany where 
all accessible notices of useful or curious 
plants by antecedent authors have been 
laboriously compiled. 

It is further noteworthy that K'ang Hi's 
Dictionary, published early in the 18th 
century, contains no reference to tobacco 

under the character Yen yp . 

It seems to me not improable that the 
common Cantonese name for cigarrettes, 

viz : Ma Ku Yen ^ -^ j^ is a corrup- 
tion, as regards the first two characters, 
which are quite meaningless in themselves, 
of the sound tombaku. 

A question worthy of further investiga- 
tion remains still to be settled, viz : the 
date of the introduction of tobacco in to 
the Philippines by the Spaniards. 

Canton. W. F. Mayers. 



giotitt to eovmvotibtntfi. 

TuK foilowiuir communications have been 
received to late for insertion in this num- 
ber, "Maize in Japan" **Rev. W. Lob- 
schied on Formosa'' R.K. ; *^ Dresses of Chi- 
nese Ladies" K. ; '* Breech loaders in China," 

»* Dresses of Chinese Ladies" ^^; Con- 
clusion of article on " Etiquette to be ob- 
served by officials" K. ; ** Tooth of Mam- 
mouth," "Drosses of Chinese La<iie»" W. 

F.M. ; Brick Tea. ^. 



BOOKS WANTED. 

Medhurtfs Chinese dialogues^ Sbanghae, 
address, C. h Co., care of Editor N. ^ Q. 
Tumtr^s Embasgy to Thibety Klaproth's Asia 
Polyghttay Csoma de Kora^s hook on Thihety 
(Title nnimotm,^ address E. O. Bowra, Esq. , 
Canton. 

Book foe Sale or Exchaitgs. 
{Second Hand.) 

Sir J. Botoring's Siam ; Visit to the FhH~ 
lippine IdaruU ; HalUfran's Journey to Ja- 
pan; Callary and Yvan^s InsuirectUmt in 
China. 

Gentlemen possessing spare copies of 
Catalogues containing titles of any works 
on Clnna and Japan, whatever the subject 
or language, wiU confer a favour by forward- 
ing them to the editor of this periodical. 

*' LONDON AND CHINA EXPRESS. * 

I-^HE SUBSCRIPTION to this JOUB- 
NAL for the three numbers per month 
is 54s. per Annum, and to the Export Sup- 
plement 12s. per Ajinum, including postage 
ma Marseilles. VoL VTIL was commenced 
on the 10th of January, 1866. Terms for 
Advertising, 2s. 6d. per five lines ; and 6d. 
for each additional line. 

Subscriptions and Advertisements recei- 
ved in Manila, China, and Japan by the 
following Agents : — 

Hongkong, Canton, ) J. B. Mobris, Hong- 
Macao, it Swatow ] kong. 

Amoy,... BsLLAicT <Sr Co. 

Foochowfoo, HsnaE A Co. 

Shanghae, H. Fooo & Co. 

Tientsin, James Hendbbson. 

Nagasaki — Japan,... Piqnatsl 4 Co. 
l^okohama, „ Hansakd anb Black. 

Office, 12, Geoboe Yabd, Lokbabd- 
Street, London, E.C. 

tf. January 31, 1867. 

TH F 

" OVERLAND MAIir 

A SUMMARY OP INTELLIGENCE 
FOR INDIA AND THE EAST, 

I Fob Despatch to Indla bt each Mail, 
' VLA Marseilles. 

; '^pUE Subscription to "The Ovbrijinp 
! ^ Mail,'' including postages, is $12 per 
I annum, p^iyable in advance. 

Mr. J. B. MORRIS, 
at Messrs. Bowra h Co.'s Hongkong. 
♦#* Passengers homeward bound may 
I generally obtain copies of the *' The Over- 
, land Mail,*' of the latest dates by applying 
I at the office of Messrs. J . G. Thomson k 
I Co. , Galle. 
tf. January 31, 1867. 
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NOW READY. 

THB TREATY POUTS OF 

CHINA & JAPAN. 

▲ OOMPLSTS GUIDE TO THB OPEN' PORTS OF 
THOSE COUNTRIES, TOGETHER WITH PE- 
KING, YKDO, HONGKONG AND MACAO. 

Forming a GUIDE BOOK & VADE ME- 

CUM FOR TRAVELLERS, MERCHANTS, 
AND RESIDENTS IN GENERAL. 

8vo. pp. 618. WUh 29 MAPS and FLANS. 

by 

Wm. F. MAYERS, f.r g.s., H. M. C. S., 
N. B. DENNYS, late H. M. C. S., 
AND CHAS. KING, Lieut. R. M. A. 



London : N. Trubner <fe Co. 
Hongkong : A. Shortrbde & Co. 

Price, |8, leather half bound ; |9, calf. 

The scope of this work includes detailed 
descriptions of important Sites and Monu- 
ments, notes on the Climate and general 
Topography, Fauna, Flora, Geology 
and Meteorology of each Port and its 
neighbourhood, with Historical Notices 
and minute details respecting^the rise and 
progress and social characteristics of the 
several foreign settlements. To these par- 
ticulars are added summaries and statistics 
of the Trade of each open Port, compiled 
from the most recent official returns, accom- 
panied by descriptive details of the varied 
branches into which foreign commerce is 
divided, together with statements respect- 
ing Coinage, CuRBKNCY, and Exchange, 
LiNBSof Steam Communication Distances, 
and rates of Passage money. Hints and, 
recommendations to travellers, giving full 
particulars of Outfit and mode of proceed- 
ing to the less frequented settlements, are 
also included, combined with notes on 
Domestic Markets and Mode of Hving. 

In addition to furnishing similar particu- 
lars, the Section devoted to Hongkong 
contains an historical sketch forming a 
chronological index of the chief events which 
have occupied public attention between 
1841 and 1865, including Political events. 
Changes in the Gtovernment Service, the 
passing of important Ordinances, the 
Arrival and Departure of Eminent 
Residbnts, a record of the most notable 
Piracies, Robberies, Murders, Frauds, 
Fires and Criminal Trials, Addresses 
and pRESBNTATioNS, dlcc, &c. 

The appendix contains full tables of the 
P. & 0. and Messagebivs Companies' lines; 
of the Pacific Mau. Company's and A lfrbp 
Holt's Line of steamers ; Polymetrical 
tables of Distances between Europe and 
China and the China ports. It also includes 



a Catalogue of over 440 works published 
in the English language upon China and 
Ja] an, while a copious Index at the end 
of the work affords a ready means of refer- 
ence to the reader. 

*^f* The forgoing work contains the fol- 
lowing Maps and Plans, several hitherto 
unpublished : — Hongkong (Island of), 
Hongkong (City of Victoria), Canton, 
Macao, Swatow, Amoy, Foochow, Formosa 
(Island of), Taiwan and Tamsuy, Takao, 
Fort Zelandia, Ningpo, Yang-tze-kiang, 
Shanghai (general map), British settlement 
Shanghai, Kiukiaug, Tientsin to Tung 
Chow, Tung Chow to Peking ; Peking, 
Takoo forts (Chinese,) Japanese Islands, 
Nagasaki ; Nagasaki, (harbour and neigh- 
bourhood,) Yokohama, Yokohama and 
Kanagawa, Yedo bay, H^kodadi, an engra- 
ving of the Coins of Japan, and a chart 
shewing the Ocean steam routes of the 
world. 

March 27, 1867. 







NOTICE. 
N SATURDAY, bth January 1867, 
will be published the first number of the 

SUPREME COURT 
AND CONSULAR GAZETTE, 

AND 

Law Reporter for the Supreme and 
Provincial Courts of China and Japan, 
to be continued weekly. — Subseription Tls. 
12 per annum : payable in advance. 

The Q-azette will be an Official Medium 
for the publication of British, United 
States, French, and Prussian Consular, 
and Supreme Court Notifications and Cor- 
respondence ; and will contain Officially 
Revised Reports of Cases heard at the 
Supreme Court, Police Cases, and Proceed- 
ings in Bankruptcy ; Original Articles ;- 
Notes and Queries on Lefi^ points ; News 
of the Week, Commercial Summary, Ac. 

Advertisements will be charged Tls. I 
per 10 lines, for the first insertion, and 60 
cts. per 10 lines, for each subsequent in- 
sertion, and must be sent to the Office not 
later than 10 a.m. on the day of publication. 

Communications for the Editor to be ad- 
dressed, care of Ska/nghai Recorder Office, 
and Advertisements and Subscriptions to 
be sent to that Office, 

Shanghai, 11th Dec, 1866. (a> 

^r TO MEMBERS OF THB RIFLE 

ASSOCIATION. 
(\^ sale by Messrs A. Shortrede k Co. 

griming grill (Hards. 

(COII6bEI3.) 

PRICE, 50 cents. 
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''NOTES AND QUERIES ON 
CHINA AND JAPAN/' 



Price, $4 per annum. 



IN contemplatins; the issue of a Mouthly 
Periodical work devoted to Eastern sub- 
jects ou the plan of that which under the 
title of *' Notes and Queries," has proved 
so useful and so popular during a long 
series of years in Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, the publishers have had in view the 
abeady large and constantly increasing in- 
terest felt in all parts of the civilized world 
with relation to China, Japan, and the 
adjacent Countries, together with the rapid 
accession of meaTis of knowledge in various 
departments of research, which has been 
the consequence of so large an influx of 
European residents as has taken place with- 
in the last few years. With Peking and 
Yedo open to travellers and officials, with 
the whole Empire of China accessible to 
explorers, and the barriers hitherto so jea- 
lously maintained in Japan becoming daily 
weakened, numbers of new facts and much 
curious information is being accnmuLated 
in the note-books of individuals, who would 
be gla<l to preserve in type many little par- 
ticulars, for embodying which in a form 
accessible to the public, no means now exist. 
It i£ intended that both notes and inquiries 
received shall be carefully classified and in- 
dexed with minute care ; whilst, as in the 
home work which has been adopted as a 
model, a list of books, wanted, or for dis- 
posal, relating to China or Japan will be 
inserted. 

The extensive founts both English and 
foreign of the firm will enable the work to 
be well printed, and great facilities exist 
ior engraving on wood any ancient text, 
maps, or other matters deemed worthy of 
special illustration. 

The subscription has been fixed at $4 pe^ 
Annum. It is necessary, in order to avoid 
misapprehension, to add that no communi- 
cation, of whatever description, can entitle 
a contributor, in the case of a publication 
of this kind, to receive without charge a 
copy of paper in which it appears. All 
*' Notes " and " Queries " will of course be 
inserted without charge. 



Orders in England, the Continent, or the 
United States may be addressed to Messrs. 
Teubnbr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. B.C., 
London ; or to F. Algar, Esq., 11, Clemenis 
Lane, Lombard Street, E. C. , London. 

Orders in < .'hina or the East to Messrs. 
A. Shobtbede iz Co. , Hongkong ; Messrs. 
Dbown <fe Co., Sioatow; Messrs. Gilrs & 
Co., Amoy ; Messrs. H. Fooo & Co., 



Shanghai; Messrs. Ka&uth, Hbinzbk & 
Co., Manila. 

Or<lers in Australia to Messrs. Baillie&b 
& Co., or Messrs Gobdon &, Gotch, Mei- 
bourne, Victoria, 

Orders in Singapore to Office of the 
" Free Press,*' Siti^apore^ 

A SHORTREDE <fe Co. 
Publishers, Hongkong. 



TH «5 FOURTH NUMBER of NOTES axd 
■ QUERIES ON CHINA and JAPAN. 

16 pages, 8vo. , published on the 30th April 

last contains : — 

NOTES : — A few notes on the distribution 
of gold in China and other parts of Asia, 
33---On the mode of spelling Chinese, 34 
— Worship of Kwangti among the Lamas 
— Etymology of the name of the Yang- 
tze-kiang, 35— Etiquette to be observed 
by officials, 36 — Hakka Literature, 37 — 
Henna in China, 40 — Bibliographical : — 
Works of Travel 41 — Pearls in China, 42. 

QUERIES :— Tooth of the Mammoth Ele- 

' phas primigenius — The K'-t'ow — Orchids 
in China — Maize io Japan — Dresses of 
Chinese Ladies — ^The terms Mongul and 
Mogul — The term Manji — Tobacco ia 
China, 42. 

REPLIES :— The Onigours and the Ne»- 
torian Christians, 42 — Bush Tea, 44 — 
Wheel-carriages impelled by wind— Hang- 
chow-fu — Advance of a former Chinese 
General to the Caspian — English Holly, 
45. 



THE 

''HOME NEWS" 

Fob India, China, and the Colonibs, 

A SUMMARY OF KUKOPEAN IN- 

TELLIGENCF. 

PUBLISHED on the 3rd, 10th, 18th, 
and 26th of each Month, or on the 
following days when these dates fall on 
Sundays. 

FOR DESPATCH BY THE OVER- 
LAND MAIL, VIA MARSEILLES. 

[Registered for Transmission Abroad.] 

J. B, MORRIS, 
tf. Jan. 31, 1867. AgetU in Hongkong, 

— - . - - — ■ ■ — - 

WASHING BOOKS, 
in English and Chinese. 

WASHERMAN'S BOOKS, for the use 
of Ladies and OerUlemen, are now 
ready at this Office — Price 91 each. 
" China Mair' Office, 
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PBINTBD AND PUBLISHED AT THE "CHINA 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

l^OTES :— Ethnographical Sketches of the 
Hakka Chinese, 65 — On the origin of 
Paper making in China, (57 — Etiquette to 
be observed by officials in mutual inter- 
course as prescribed and sanctioned by 
Imperial Authority, 68— Forraosan Vo- 



themselves have adopted this name, even 
in the Department of Kiaying-chow, which 
the Hakkas generally consider to be their 
mother-country. It must uot be supposed 
however, that the Hakkas might possibly 
be the descendants of some one of the 
foreign races that invaded China ; though 
on a merely superficial enquiry there might 



tionaries, 72. 
QUERIES :— Rev. W. Lobsheild on For- 
mosa ; Maise in Japan ; Brick Tea ; 



cabularies, 70— Notes of an Overland . appear to be some reasons for such an 
Journey from Takao to Tamsui in the j hypothesis. It might be said indeed, that 
early part of 1867, 71— The Flora of ; according to the general tradition the Hak- 
China, 72— Chinese Bibliographical Die- kas entored the Canton Province for the 

first time during the Yuen dynasty, that is 
to say, at the time when the Tartars over- 
ran the whole of China, not excepting Can- 
Chinese Junks ; Architecture in China ; ton an<l the Province of Kwang lung. But 
The Chinese Pantheon, 74— Tlie term | (,n a mf)re than superficial enquiry, this 
Lascar ; A prophecy by Confucius ; The | hypothesis falls immediately to the ground, 
term ''Amah' ; Albinos, 75. [There is not the least similarity between 

REPLIES :— Authorship of Translation of | the remnants of the Tartars who have be- 
" The Pleasing Histoiy"; Dots and Lines . come absorbed in China and the HakfariS. 
on Coins, 75-^Tooth of the Mammoth ; | The latter people are in physiognomy, im 
Dresses of Chinese Ladies ; Breech-loa- j language, and in manners unmistakably* 
ders in China, 76— The word Coolie; Pre- 1 thorough -bred Chinese. In fact, if there 
sentation of Boots to outgoing officials : j were not the difference of dialect, one could 
A Negro race in the Himtvlayas, 77— ; not easily distinguish Hakkas, Puntis and 
Maize in Japan ; Timour and Tamerlane; I Hoklos, but it would under any circum- 
^ Chinese in Australia, 78. | stances be an easy task to distinguish any 

NoTH!B TO CoRiufiSPONDKNTs, 78 8p(>(.iiD(;|] Qf thosc three races from a true 



bookk wanted, 70 

Advertisements, 79 



descendant of the Tartars. And yet, though 
there is evidence enough to prove that the 
Hakkas are not foreigners but true Chinese, 
and that they have sprung in common with 
Putitis and Hoklos from the same family- 
stock, there are, on the other hand, differ- 
ences enough to prove that the Hakkas are 
now altogether a separate branch, differing 
in character and manners from the other 
two races, the Puntis and Hoklos. 

The Hakka Dialect is not of mere local 
rm 1 TT 1 1 '^^ *=:» gTowth, noT a patois of some one of the 

The word Hakka, >gp ^, means other dialects, but an independent branch 
" strangers "or ** foreigners." Though this r of the common Chinese language, and so to 
term was to all apx)earjmce given to this spoak the crystallized relic of one of the 
people by their enemies, the Puntis, at, different phases through which thatlanguage 
the time when the Hakkas first entered the ' pjia.sod in dcveh'ping itself from i'unti, 
Canton Province, and wjis certainly meant which is the (tldcst relic of the orii;inal form 
to be an humiliuHnji ttTni, the Hakkas of the Ohiiiusc language, to Mandarin, 



ETHNOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 

THE HAKKA CblMESE. 

Article ii. 

The Hakka Dialect compared with the 
dialecttt of the oUter races udiabitiyig the 
Canton Province. 

" ' ' ^ means 
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which represents the latest phase in the 
process ot development through which the 
Chinese language has passed. But this as- 
sertion wants perhaps some explanation. 
There is nothing in Chinese literature to 
contradict the supposition that at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era the Chinese 
language was still undivided, and though 
there must have been already local varia- 
tions, or even local dialects, budding forth 
as it were here and there, these local dia^ 
lects had not yet branched themselyes off 
from the common dialect, which was in 
vogue everywhere throughout China. N ow 
there are some Dictionaries, published 
shortly after the Christian era, for the use 
of the whole of China, and published with 
imperial authority and by men of the North, 
which give the pronunciation and the tone 
for every written character. If we compare 
the sounds and tones which these rhyming 
Dictionaries assign to every character, with 
the sounds and tones assigned to them by 
the Punti Dialect and the Mandarin Dialect, 
it is clear at once that the Punti Dialect 
of the Canton Province is relatively the 
purest and least adulterated remnant of the 
oldest form of the common Chinese lan- 
guage. The tones which these old Diction- 
aries assign to each character are general- 
ly the very tones which are now used in the 
Punti Dialect, whilst they differ from th« 
corresponding tones in the Mandarin 
Dialect. The finals m, p, t, fc, vhich the 
latter dialect has thrown off, are still retained 
in the Punti Dialect, and are accredited by 
4fche old Dictionaries as belonging to the 
oldest form of the common Chinese lan- 
guage. To the same results has led an 
investigation into the oldest Japanese 
transcriptions, some of which are as old as 
A.D. 387. If then, as appears to be tiie 
case, the Punti Dialect is the best specimen 
of the first, the Mandarin Dialect of the 
latest phase in the process uf development 
through which the Chinese language has 
passed, what place did the Hakka Dialect 
occupy in the same process ? 

If we compare the vocabularies of the 
Punti, Mandarin and Hakka dialects, it 
appears on the first glance that the Hakka 
dialect approaches much nearer to the 
Mandarin dialect than to Punti. The dif- 
ference from Punti is quite striking. We 
reckon not less than 185 sounds which are 
in use in the Hakka dialect and never occur 
in Punti, and again we reckon 175 sounds, 
in the vocabulary of the Punti dialect, 
which are never used in Hakka. The same 
striking diiSerence pervades the tone system 
of both dialects. It is an invariable rule 
deduced from a comparison of the tone 
system of both dialects, that every word 



which is iu Punti pronounced in the upper 
juh-sheng, has the lower ju/i-^A^ri^ in Hakka, 
and vice versd. In tlie same manner shautj- 
p'ifig and k^ii-sheng ai-e in innumerable 
cases exchanged for each other in these 
two dialects. But the greatest difference is 
exhibited in the syntax of the Colloquial of 
both dialects. There are innumerable 
phrases which, though quite common in one 
dialect, would be quite unintelligible in the 
other ; the application of the numeral 
particles also differs considerably; the 
interjections used in each dialect ^re dif- 
ferent, and so forth. The difference is so 
great that it is a common saying among 
the Hakkas, that a Punti may study Hakka 
for many years, and yet not be able to speak 
it correctly. 

The similarities existing between Hakka 
and Mandarin are nearly as striking as the 
differences which separate the former from 
the Punti dialect. If we compare the 
vocabularies of the Hakka and Mandarin 
dialects, it is astonishing to see in how 
many cases the pronunciation in Hakka, 
whilst differing from Punti, is ex.actly the 
same or very similar to the pronunciation 
in Maiidarin. Hakkas generally find not 
much difficulty in learning Mandarin, and 
tiiis perhaps is the reason why the meniKl 
offices in riauy Ya-uiuns in the Canton 
Province are tilled by Hakkas. The syntax 
of the Coll(x[uial of both dialects is not very 
different, at least, every book written in 
Mandarin C«illocjuial is easily understood by 
Hakkas. It might seem therefore, that Hak- 
ka is simply one of the local varieties of one 
of the Man<I;irin dialects, say the Southern 
Mandarin. But though the Hakka dialect 
approaches indeed somewhat nearly to the 
Mandarin its differences from it are still im- 
portant enough to entitle the Hakka tongue 
to the position of an independent dialect. 
The consonant r and the initial Iw are total- 
ly wanting in Hakka ; of the 54 finals used 
in Mandarin not less than 22 are wanting 
in Hakka. This we should thmk is proof 
enough that the Hakka dialect ciinnot be a 
patois of any one of the Mandarin dialects, 
but occupies a separate position. 

But it still remains to show the exact 
place which the Hakka dialect occupies in 
the history of the development of the Chi- 
nese language. We have already seen that 
the Hakka ditolect occupies a position be- 
tween Punti and Mandarin. This might 
be further illustrated by comparing the 
number of sounds and tones in all those 
dialects. The number of sounds used in 
Punti is 707, in Hakka 619, in Mandarin 
532. The number of tones used in Punti is 
8, in Hakka 6, in Mandarin 5. Thus we 
see again, that Hakka occupies a middle 
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position between Panti and Mandarin. We 
can however still more precisely define its 
position. The difference between the sounds 
of the Piinti and Mandarin dialects is, as 
everybody knows, very great, and taking 
into consideration, that Punti represents 
the original form of the Chinese language, 
and Mandarin its latest development, it 
seems oftnn qnite impossible to account for 
those differences. Now, when comparing 
cdl those cases, in which the difference of 
pronunciation between Punti and Mandarin 
is very striking, with the corresponding 
pronnnciotion in Hakka, we find that in 
seven out of ten cases the Hakka dialect 
uses a sound which is apparently a tran- 
sition from Punti to Mandarin. Take for 

instance the character jffl, the pronuncia- 
tion of which is o in Punti, and ngao in 
Mandarin. Now, let me ask, how could 
the sound o be changed into ngao f What 
connection is there between these two 
sounds? None, it would seem. But the 
Hakka dialect supplies the connecting link, 
for the Hakka pronunciation of the same 
character is an. Is it not clear at once, 
how easily the sound o could change by dint 
of indistinct pronunciation into att, and an 
then into ngau f We will take one or two 
examples more. The pronunciation of the 

character f^ is c^^o in Punti, ts^o in Hak- 
ka, and U^u in Mandarin. The diaracter 
W^ is pronounced hoi in Punti, Jc'oi in 

ELakka and kUii in Mandarin. If space 
woold permit, I could give more than a 
hundred examples of the same kind, all of 
which go to prove that the Hakka dialect 
is the remnant of a phase of transition, 
through which the common Chinese lan- 
guage passed in developing itself from Punti 
to Mandarin, and the Hakka dialect is 
therefore the connecting link between those 
two dialects. 

As regards the relation existing between 
the Hakka and Hoklo dialects I can be 
short, because the Hoklo dialt^ct is so very 
different, that without doubt no positive 
relationship exists between the two dialects. 
PuDtis and Hakkas have much less diffi- 
culty in understanding each other, than 
either of these two races has in understand- 
ing the dialect of the Hoklos, which is in 
facik a favourite object of ridicule to both of 
them. This dialect, commonly called Tie- 
diiu (or Ch'in-chu) dialect, because it is 
principally spoken in Ch'ao-chow-fu, a De- 
partment in the eastern comer of the Can- 
ton Province, is a branch of the dialect of 
the Fu-kien Ihrovince. The only thing it 
has in common with Hakka is the want of 
the vowel u. But all the other peculiari- 



ties of the Hoklo dialect, the use of the soft 
consonant 6, the absence of the initials ak 
and/, and most of all that horrid nasal 
twang with which so many words terminate, 
distinguish the Hoklo dialect as pointedly 
from Hakka as from Punti. There is how- 
ever something curious in the Hoklo dialect, 
for there are many elements in it which 
seem to be remnants of a dialect of greater 
antiquity than even the Punti dialect can 
boast of. 

In conclusion I would remark, that ac- 
cording to the geographical distribution of 
Hakkas and Hoklos we may estimate these 
two races to form a little more than one 
third of the whole population of the Canton 
Province. It is therefore my opinion that 
within the limits of the Canton Province 
the Hoklo dialect is spoken by about three 
millions, the Hakka dialect by about four 
millions, and the Punti dialect by about 
twelve millions of people. 

E. J. ElTBL. 



On the ORIOIK OF PaPVR MAKIKa iir 

China. 

In the time of Confucius B.C. 600, the 
Chinese were still painting their characters 
with a brush upon bamboo tablets strung 
together. Their ink was paint. When in 
B.C. 221 Tsiu-shi-hwan^ established a p;o- 
vemment on the principle of centralization 
and abolisbed the feudal system, the way 
was opened for rapid improvements in 
material civilization. His Minister Li-sl 
taught him to look to a man's abilities in 
appointing to office and not to his birth- 
place. Forei^ men and foreign things 
might from this time forward compete for 
favour in the Court of China. 

When Han-wu-ti, in A.D. 140, came to 
the throne he began to illumine his long 
reign by the encouragement of learning at 
home and missions of inquiry abroad. He 
made himself acquainted with distant coun* 
tries, their governments and productions. 
His messengers went west as far as the Cas- 
pian Sea, and brought him intelligence of the 
Parthian empire founded B.C. 260, called 

by the Chinese ^r J^ An Sik, and of the 

Boman empire Ta Tsin ^^ ^s. The op- 
portunity was then afforded for commerce 
with Western Asia and Europe on a more 
extensive scale than had existed before. 

By sea to the southward a) id through 
Cochin China intercourse with the western 
world was promoted by the incorporation 
of Cochin China in the Chinese empire, 
which took place in the Han dynasty. 

The Seres and Sinae began now to appear 
in Greek and Roman geography. Embas- 
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sies came from Rome to China, aiid Chiuese 
history records one in particular from 
the Emperor Marcus Aureliiis Antoninus 
whose name is given as ^^ jS. 

Merchants going westward took from 
China the Silk fabrics which the Parthians 
used as standards in their battles with the 
Romans. The conquering Romans admired 
these productions of the Chinese loom, and 
they were rapidly introduced in Rome as an 
article of female attire. The manufactures 
of the western world would come back in 
return. Just at this time the Chinese began 
to make paper. The paint brush became 
smaller and finer and assumed the form of 
the modem pencil. The cumbrous tablets 
of bamboo were exchanged for paper made 
from hemp, flax, and old cloth. By the 
rich, silk was used to write upon. But 
literature grew to be a common accomplish- 
inent and admirable critical works on the 
classics were multiplied. Paper became a 
necessity and with its use the antique forms 
of the Chinese writing passed into the mo- 
dem. 

Paper and ink which were in common 
use in Europe from the time of Alexander 
the great B.C. 330 were probably brought 
to China in return for silks from the trading 
posts near the Caspian Sea or by the sea 
route by Cochin China or Canton. 
. Paper is mentioned in China in the first 
century of the Christian era, but it was 
long before it was extensively used. In 
the year A.D. 284, says the old work 

^ :fr ;^ ;f; HJC (^an fang t'sau mu 
chwang) written about the time, the Roman 
empire sent 30,000 sheets of paper as a 
present to the Chinese emperor. The pa- 
per was made of the bark and leaves of the 

Mi hiang shu ^ ^ ;||^ ** Honey fragrant 

tree." A friend has suggested to me that 
this may be ** the aloes or agave, the fibres 
of whose leaves are sometimes made into 
paper.'* The paper was of a brownish 
colour. It looked like fish eggs, was frsr 
grant, strong, and would not fall to pieces 
when soaked in water. 

This good western paper was applied by 
the emperor's order in publishing the first 
edition of the well known comment of T'u 
yil on the Tso chwen, one of the classics. 

Fifty years after this the great calligra- 
phist Wang hi chS was in the prime of life. 
His name is identified with the orinn of 
the modem style of Chinese writing. From 
him comes the analysis of the eight strokes 
needed in penmanship and which are exem- 
plified in the character ^ y""gj etemaL 

The papyrus of Ej^ypt began to be manu- 
factured into paper from tlie settlement of 



the Greeks at Alexandria. It became a 
prime article of commerce for many centu- 
ries at that port. The papyrus rush grew 
to be ten feet high and the centre bark was 
used for paper. It is now not seen iu 
Egypt, but was then extensively cultivated 
in the Delta. It i» still found on the Eu- 
phrates and Niger. 

The moilem Chinese ink is first mention- 
ed in the third cenf iiry Anno Domini. It 
was made of soot and resin. These are just 
the constituents used in manufacturing ink 
by the Romans as Pliny infoims us.''^ It 
is said of Demosthenes that when a boy he 
was so ]>oor that he was employed in sweep- 
ing the forms of the school-room, and rub- 
bing tlie ink.f From this it would appear 
that the Greek and Roman ink was kept in 
a solid state and rubbed into a liquid for 
use. 

Why should it not then be supposed that 
both paper and ink were introduced to 
China from the west ? Both these accom- 
paniments of civilization were used in Eu- 
rope several centuries before they were 
known in China. But the mechanical skill 
of the Chinese at once rendered them inde- 
pendant of foreign supply. They made 
them themselves. Hemp paper, rag paper, 
bamboo paper and other kinds became 
quite common early in the Christian era, and 
in the 7th century the art of manufacturing 
paper from Cotton rags was introduced into 
Europe by the Arabs, who probably de- 
rived their information from China. 

J. Edkins. 



Etiquette to be observed bt officials in 

MUTUAL INTERCOURSE AS PkRSCKIBRD 
AND SANCTIONED BY IMPERIAL AUTHO- 
RITY. 

(Concluded from numhtr 4.^ 
Prefects and district magistrates calling 
ofiicially on a provincial treasurer, judge, 
or tao-tai will be met by the two former at 
the Piny-inin (screen door) and escorted out 
to the same place ; but the latter should 
meet and follow them to the eaves. 

A sub-prefect, sub-magistrate, or diBtrict 
instructor visiting the treasurer, judfi;e, or 
tao-tai will not be met or followed by them ; 
and secretaries or chief clerks will behave 
towards them as when calling on a governor- 
general. 

Etiquette hettoeeti civU and military 
officers : — A commander-in-chief and a go- 
vernor-general seeing each other will both 
bow thrice ; the governor-general facing 
the south with his guest on one side. In 
cases where the commander-in-chief holds 



• Sec Smith's Dictionary of AntiqMitios. 
t See in same w«»rk ** AtMiiifiitum,*' 
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a rank of nobility (lien^itary) of the 6i*Bt 
order they will sit facing each otlier. A 
mAJor seeing tlie governor-general will ob- 
serve the same etiquette as a treasurer or 
tao-tai does. Oolouels (fu-tsiaiuj) calling 
on a goYemor-general for the iirst time, 
should be attired in full military o(«tuiue, 
helmet, armonr, &<i., and on private visits 
simply in ordinary robes and sword ; but on 
either occasion should ko-foii tlirice facing ; 
tlie north, and on standing facing tlie west. 
When tea is handed they should again bow 
to the north. A governor shoukl be ad- 
dressed as a prefect does. Lieut. -Ck)lonels 
must always stand and not sit ; and the 
same relates to a lieutenant calling on a 
treasurer or judge. Treasurers, judges, and j 
tao-tais visiting a commander-in-chinf will 
address him as he does the governor-general. 
Prefects and sub-prefects as treasurers to- 
wards a governor-general. A magistrate 
when visitiug a commander-in-chief must 
present a card containing title in full, rank, 
&c., and enter (the Yumen) through the 
left gate ; the host meets him at the foot 
of the ^teps, and when in the guest room 
bows thrice and sits facing the west, the 
commander-iu-chief in the centre, after 
drinking tea three more bows should be 
made, and on leaving also, when the host 
escorts his guest out of the inner hall to 
beyond the ping-min. This ru le al b< ) applies 
to a major-general. Officii Js under the 8th 
and 9th rank are to behave towards a cbm- 
mander-in-chief as they do before a gover- 
nor-general or governor. 

Below this rank, officials — civil or mili- 
tary, meeting together will act as equals. 

Collectors of grain and governor-generals 
of rivers and canals, when visited by any 
provincial officials are to be addressed as 
ranking with a governor-general or governor 
(of a province.) 

Provincial directors of education, Hseo- 
ehhyg^ may visit govemors-$;eneral on terms 
of eqnality. Treasurers, &c., are to give 
full particulars of rank when visiting the 
provincial director ef education, and should 
leave their conveyance at the E-min ; the 
host meets and follows them to the eaves 
of the house. Prefects visiting him will 
not Ko-fou, and should be escorted to be- 
yond the screen door. (Fing-min.) On 
the first visit of a magistrate to the director 
of education he will Ao-f oit, but on subse- 
quent visits bow thrice. The director fol- 
lows him to within the screen door. 

A district instructor paying his first visit 
to the provincial director of education will 
also Ko-fou, to which the latter responds 
by bowing with clasped hands. 

Secretaries will do the same as in the 
presence of a governor-general. Directors 



of eilu cation above the 2nd rank will be 
treated by treasurers, judges, and tao-tais, 
&c as they treat a governor-general. 

The Yeiv-eJieng (chief controller of the 
Salt Gabel), and all officers deputed by 
(special) imperial commission, are to be re- 
garded by provincial officials as of equal 
rank with a provincial director of education. 
The collectors of the Salt Gabel (Yen-yun- 
shih) will observe the same address as trea- 
surers, ibc. towards a governor-general. 
Secretaries in the salt department (Ytitir 
tutuf and Yiiii-paVf) seeing the chief con- 
troller, do the Siime as prefect, &c. before a 
governor-general. A graduate Yen-ta-shiK 
calling on the Yen-cMiig will behave in the 
same manner as a Magistrate before a go- 
vernor-general. 

Etiquette between Mafhchow and Chinese 
(Han) offidaU : — Any official under the 
rank of a treasurer or tao-tai, visiting a 
Tsiang-efiv^n (Tartar-general) will treat him 
as a governor-general. A lieut. -general will 
be treated in the same manner as a major- 
general. A Bsie-liiig or T;ian-li7Uf visiting 
the govemor-genei*al observes the same 
etiquette as a treasurer or tao-tai ; and a 
TiKhling or Fang-yii (defence conuuissioner) 
the same as a prefect. Officers under the 
rank Hxiao-chi-hsiao will do the same as a 
magistrate. All others, in mutual inter- 
course address each other as equals. 

iHutsaVs seeing the local instnictor (^ 
department {Huto-mi) will obberve the same 
rules as prescribed for students of the Na- 
tional College before their principal. 

Prefects or magistrates seeing a vice-pre- 
sident of either of the five boards at Mouk- 
den (SJiSng-chivg) are to observe the same 
ceremony as in the presence of the Metro- 
politan magistracy. 

Sub-prefects or deputy sub-prefects call- 
ing on the prefect will use the Wat^shing 
Ming-tieh.* 

A prefect of inferior department, a Ch(n^ 
tnng (assistant magistrate of a district) or a 
Ctuni-'pan (subordinate magistrate of a dis- 
trict) when calling on their superior or 
inferiors will do the same as sub-prefects or 
deputy sub- prefects. 

A chief secretary to a treasurer (?) <Src in 
intercourse with prefects or magistrates 
may use the common card ; but a Chao-mo 
(keeper of seal or secretary) and a Chik-shih 
(under-secretary) will use the Wan-shing 
card. The Chih-ahih, prefect^s secretary, 
(Fu-shou-ling) and magistrate's secretary, 
(CKou-iso-erh) will act as equals. 

K. 

* ( flffi Jul ) Tlifse two cliaractors are placed over 

the nnme on the card in token uf inferiority or ju- 
niority. 
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FoRMOSAN Vocabularies. 
The following worda in variouB Fonnosan dialects have been forwarded by a gen- 
tleman resident in that island. Most of them were hitherto unknown to Europeans 
and they may throw some light upon tbe interesting philological question as to whence 
the native tongues are derived : — 



Engliih, 


Paichi«*. 


Sibucwm, 


TiboUk, 


Banga. 


Banlanlanp, 


Samokai. 


One 


Ssaan 


Tashang 


Chum 


Lenga 


Denga 


ksa 


Two 


800 


hueha 


LUMI 


Noosa 


Nooaa 


LuMi 


Three 


Tors 


Taoo 


Tooloo 


Toro 


Toro 


Toroo 


Four 


Pati 


Pat 


Su^itu 


Patii 


Patii 


>ipat 


Five 


Rima 


Tima 


Lima 


Lima 


Lima 


Lima 


Six 


Neum 


Noom 


Nauma 


Neuma 


Nrum 


Unmu 


Seven 


Pito 


Pito 


Pile 


Pito 


Pitii 


Pito 


Eight 


Aroo 


M waoo 


Mwaoo 


Mwaroo 


Mwaf^o 


A loo 


Nine 


Suva 


^iba 


hiya 


liangnto 


Butigatii 


'^iba 


Ten 


Uoomatl 


ISa8an 


Mali 


Pnorookoo 


Poorookii 


Poto 


Fire 


Apootl 


Sapooth 


roijii 


Apoolo 


Apooy 

* 1 . 1 a 




Knife 


Kitak 


Sinkhaitli 


Puyahi 


KukalQ \ 


Alotho 1 
Aku ithii ( 




Gan 


Taklito 


Parak Sapim 




QuRUg 


Quangii 




Water 


Sattoom 


Nnmun 


Choomai 


Achilai 


Achiiai 


Xanum 


Smoke 


Wooilboro 


Khosalt 




Uburrii 


Lootoo 




Heed 


Bungoo 


Bungoo 


Sapchi 


A moo 


J oho 




Foot 


Sapatl 


KtUpa 


Tsapkii 


Papala 


Lapallii 




Hair 








(jBttivi 






Hand 


Ranmcho 


Vuinna 


[routu 


Arema 


Ramucho 




Eye 


Ooraitli 


Mata 


Much«u 


Machft 


Machft 




Nose 


Ngoongoro 


Muttus 


Nguchu 


Ijoomoonii 


DongOho 




Mouth 


Mussoo 


Nipoon 




Didivi 


Mutoo Mutoo 




Heart 


Takarri 


Kanum 




Kusoo 


I'ookuho 




Knee 


Anasatoo 


K*ap 




Piikuro 


Sakaho 




Thigh 


bann&u 


Pinassan 


Fanigya 


Dnnoosa 


Ulooah^ 




Teeth 






Ngayou 


Valissi 


Alih^ 




Neck 


Qnongoritl 


Hootlhootl 




Ooroohii 


Aruohii 




Ear 


Chamiga 


Tangyah 




Chnringa 


Charinga 




Ann 








Tiboianguru 






Leg 








Tiboosabooaa 






Pipe 


Ksalsap 


Kaconan 




Aug i'hoy 


\ngChoy 




Ring 


Tiyana 


Paklis 




Tarra 


Mattara 




Ear Do. 








rhingiri 


Rahangii 




Bracelet 


Pitooka 


Pnshtoona 




Uiiule 


Iisai w6 




Stone 


Batuhn 






Alapi 


Apooto 




Skin Jacket 


Nicoroota 


Shidd^ 




Abinlin 


Carridh^ 




Skin Cap 


Sarapun 


Tamokhung 




Tarapung 


Toorapungii 




Rice 










Chilnco 




Do. Boiled 


Ooro 






Burao 


Vaooro 




Sweet Potatoes 


Utan 






Burassi 


Mirang 




Pumpkin 








Tuugutungu 


Tarra munohii 




Bamboo 


Vavum 








TaYooI&h irai 




Cassia 










Tarra mio 




Tea 










L<aulang 




Fragrant 










Aneurinnii 




Houie 








Daini 


Dhanii 




Village 










Talassa 




aief 




Titimyakchu 




nii alalai 


Tailai 




Cooking Pan 


Kossnng 








Palangii 




Leopard 


Lukootl 






Likoolao 


RikoQlao 




Bear 


Choomahi 






Choomahi 


Choomai 




Deer 


Pntootl 






Silalipu 


Caliche 




Wild Pig 


Aroomutli 








Bavoay 




Otter 








Sennft 


Unaomd 




Wild Guat 


Ookin 








Keh^ 




Cenrus Knin 










Aloonghan 





I 
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FoRHosAN Vocabularies.— ("Con^innedJ 



Enylisk. 



Pairhirn. 



Monkey 

Fowl 

M:in 

Wom.in 

T»vday 

Yesterdar 

Mv^-nnd-bje 

Warm 

Cold 
Kain 
Wet 



Sibtwoon, 



Tiboluk. 



' Fiirkook 

Attain 

tArinnin 

\Tatata 

ChiichnTunaii 

\fachechi 

\fatilefitic 



IjAroodsa 
Mnru»|>ingath 



I 



Banffo, 


Banianiang, 




Mavarooko 


Turkook 


Turkook 


^avelltti 


AToUi 


Ahaia 


Abaia 


Aiinaiii 


Manii 


Vfatata 


Ida 


Chiivana 


Chuvana 


Macbechi 


Macbechi 


Matiiikii 


Matilikii 




Db*aikloho 




Mai »eng 



Samohau 



Notes of an Overland Journey from 

Takao to Tamsui in the early 

PART OF 1867. 

18^A Fehncary, 1867, 10 a. M. —Left San- 
phingtau (Takao) 11 a.m. encountered heavy 
sqnall with much rain. After much trouble 
arrive 1 at Kuaiac, (a walled city formerly 
capital of the pr(»vince) and encamped there 
for the nii^ht, slept in the chair. 

I9tk Fcbrwtry.—Leit Kusiac at 10.30 
a.m., after breakfasting at a cook shop. 
Kaining heavily, roaiis almost unpassablc ; 
thought of returning to Takao. Still con- 
tinued. 3. 30 p. M. , stopped at half way house, 
(half way betwixt this and Taiwan f no), and 
determined to proceed no further till morn- 
ing. 

20th February, 7 A.M. — Weather clearing 
up, started again. 9.25 a.m. passed Tai- 
wanfoo. Breakfasted ; then on to the town 
of HiiUf-kang-boy, where arrived at 4 50 
P.M. ; slept at a bad inn just at the entrance 
of the town, to the left. Plenty of rats. 
People rather tnuiblesome. 

2ist February. 7.05 a.m. — Again under 
way. Passed three villages and several 
fiugar-makmg establishments, during the 
day. Arrived towards evening at Kagee, 
a large city with high walls of brick and 
granite. Slept at a good Inn outside North 
Gate of the city. People civil. 

22nd February, 6.45 a.m. — Left again, 
country hilly. Passing through a village, 
came to a monument near a clump of trees, 
a granite Lion, resting on brick foundation. 
Passed through a second village ; 4.30 p.m. 
arrived at a small place called C%i-tong- 
hang. Houses new with straw roofs. Slept 
at an lun kept by a young landlady. 

23re2 February. — Started at 6.40 a.m. and 
soon after passed through a small village, 
then through a weU peopled town called 
Poatam^ then throus^h another village. The 
country passed through very pleasant, 
bordering on the mountains. Passed a heap 



of ruins, said to have been caused by the 
aboruanes. Passed several Temples, the in- 
teriors of which appeared like strongholds, 
and several brick burning ovens to day. 
Slept at Changhwa, a walled town. The 
ruin was situated to the left, just after en- 
tering the town. Bats in abundance. 
People troublesome. 

j 24th Fehnutry.-^Oft at 6.30 a.m. Passed 
through a vilhige, then across a ferry. Saw 
; first Hakka females (with large feet.) Coun- 
try very sandy. Passed over a lot of large 
pebbles, and a number of rapids. Passing 
close to a hill about 600 feet high, flat like 
a table, soon entered the walled town of 
Taika. Walls about 16 feet high, of pebbles. 
From the walls of this place, saw the sea for 
first time since leaving Takao. Respectable 
accommodation for travellers. Before en- 
tering this city, by the South Gate^ passed 
close to a monument, similar to thofte erect- 
ed, in North of China, to the memory of 
virtuous widows, a kind of gate with in- 
scriptions, surrounded by four pillars with 
small lions on the top. 

26th February, 6.30 A.M. — ^Came across a 
lot of fir posts, small huts with Chinese sol- 
diers in each, and a flag in front, situated 
just at the foot of the hills. Crossed a ferry 
a number of bridges, and rapids. Country, 
pleasant and hilly. Passed through the 
town of Bangeehoy, saw rice growing in ter- 
races as in Tamsui. Crossing a number of 
streams arrived at and traversed the walled 
town of Tongchau. The country well cul- 
tivated. Passed on the road to the right a 
monument, two granite pillars with small 
lions on the top. Passed within half a mile 
of the beach, and saw a lorcha at anchor. 
Then over the hills ; (passed a small skull 
house ; with 4 joss Posts in front, between 
the hills. ) Chair coolieh had very bad work 
of it and had to increase their number by 
four. Road very steep and covered with 
pebbles. Roads became very bad, plenty 
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of rain. Passed the ilowlan river, then 
took a ferry boat to Uowlan arriving there 
at 4.25 P.M. Sea distinctly visible from 
the walls, which are of pebbles and 12 feet 
high. Stopped at au Inn, close to the man- 
darins' residence, with an open space on the 
right. 

26(A February, 6. 50 a. m. — Crossing a ferry 
passed tlirough a very desolate sandy conn- 
try, close to the sea. Saw several juuks at 
anchor. Passed Port Teckcham. Cn>3aing 
another ferry, passed through the well 
peopled town of Teoiigkauy then through 
the town of Hongsan. Passing a village 
soon came up to and entered the city of 
Teckcham. Double walls, gates, an<l ditches. 
Walls of brick and Granite, about 15 feet 
high, but only a very few guns to be seen 
on the ramparts ; a very clean city. Slept 
there at the hcnise of one Hieng-loong, 
a Hakka— by trade a wholesale druggist. 

27^ February y 7 a.m.— Left my lodging' 
and proceeded, passing several mandarins' 
residences betwixt the lirst and second gates. 
Piisaed by a village, then across a ferry ; went 
over a Table Land about 600 feet high, 
steps made of pebbles Passed through 
two other villages. Slept at a small Hakku 
town called Tionglack, at a hong named 
Yinjj-du, kept by one Tausieng. 

iiSth Febntary^ 6.40 a.m. — Left, and short- 
ly after passed a small walled town called 
Kah-ma-ka, then through a town with seve- 
ral gates Java-lwong, wlicre however, saw 
only a few liakka women. Then up hills 
and down hills till arrived at the Banka 
plains. Entered the high wtdlecl town of 
ScUamway, thence back by boat and sailed 
down an arm of the Tamsui river, arriving 
at 7 P.M. at Banka. Another boat from 
thence brought me to How- way or Tamsui 
at 1 a. m. on 1st March. Z 



The Flora of China. 

No one having hitherto systematically 
itudied the vegetation of the open Ports 
and their vicinity, or made anything like 
complete collections, reliable materials for 
even a sketch of their Floras are entirely 
wanting ; it is to be hoped that some of the 
foreign residents at the various emporia of 
trade, who pfissess a taste for natural history 
will endeavour to make good tliis deficiency. 
But it may be broadly stated that, from 
Amoy northwards, the Flora, though still 
including a certain number of the species 
occurring in Hongkong, has lost nearly 
all those of a tropical type, and partakes 
mainly of the characters of the Temperate 
Asiatic Flora, and this is continued up i 
through Mantchuria, Dahuria, and the 
southern portion of Eitstcru Siberia, after 



which spi*cie)» of the boreal type prevail. 
A good idtia of the character of this Flora 
luay be obtained from Maximowicz's invalu- 
able ' Primitiae Flora Auiurensis ' (St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1809) which moreover contaii><i a 
very complete catalogue of Peking nlauts, 
and Kegels * Ccntamen Florae Uasurien&iB ' 
(St. Petersburg, 1801). The Flora of For- 
moHa, so far as it is possible to judge fix»m 
the imperfect collections yet made, partakes 
both of the characteristics of that of the 
adjacent mainland and of that of Japan ; 
the latter being remarkable for the num- 
ber of species allied to those found on the 
Atlantic Cojist of the United States, and 
having no resemblance to the Flora of the 
Pacific Coast. But the Western side of 
Formosa has alone been visited by col- 
lectors ; and, as the island is intersected 
by a lofty mountain range, containing seve- 
ral active volcanoes, it is likely that the 
plants from the Eastern declivities of the 
water-shed will be found to comprise a 
number of Polynesian forms. C. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

Chinese Biographical Dictionaries. 
The department ofCiiiuese literature which 

falls under the head of -^ ^ or BelUs 

Lettres contains (in one of its subdivisions 
called Liii Shu or Cyclopeediac Writings) a 
vast number of works devoted to biographi- 
cal and genealogical records. No nation 
has more thoroughly appreciated than the 
Chinese the principle that *' biography is 
the handmaid of distory,'' and certainly 
none pos&esses records of its ancient worthies 
so full and on the whole so trustworthy as 
those of China, which afford information 
respecting every individual of note during 
an uninterrupted series of fuUy two tliou- 
sand years. The tirst historiographers of 
every country have busied themselves prin- 
cipally with recording the salient features 
in th*) lives of individuals, in connection 
with whom, alone, national occurrences were 
deemed important, and in this respect the 
fathers of Chinese history did not dilfer 
from the annalists of Kome, Greece, and 
medieeval Europe. In the second century 
before our era, Ss-ma T'au originated the 
systematic form of historic biography, and 
with the bo'^nning of the Han dynasty the 
cognate subject of genealogy was eagerly stu- 
died as a means of elucidating the early 
chronicles. The first work, however, which 
was devoted to actual biography, as a re- 
cord for individual reference merely, dates 
from the middle of the 6th century, and 
was compiled by the £mperor YUan Ti 

JQ'SJ' of the Liang dynasty. This work^ 
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entitled ^ 4^ PI jl^ :g ^ 

baiiiied down to the prttPent day through 
the meiiiuin of the vast Theaaiirus of Oiii- 
nese literature printed by the Emperor 
Yung Lo in the be$;inuing of the 15th cen- 
tury. It ia specified in the cat^ilogue of 
K'ien Lnn:' as the orii^inal of works of this 



has been 1 ^'^^^^^^ ^^"8 """"T'^ («'^''''* }'\ ^^"toiiese an'd 
perhaps other bouthern dialects) to rhyme 
with Chow. Classed in this manner ac- 
cording to the handiest method at the dis- 
posal of a Chinese author, the individual 
surnames are found arranged in chronolo- 
gical order, under successive dynasties, so 
i that, to take the surmune Fung for instance. 



ciafis. After this early effort, biugraphy | ^^^ ^j.^^ notice is that of Fung Kien-tz, who 



was vastly improved as a systematic work 
by Lin Pao >()tC^ & writer of the Tang 
dynasty, who about a d. 810 produced the 
Yuan Ho H^ivg Tswau, which is still rofeixed 
to as a standard work and in which the 
system of phonetic classification as a means 
of indexing was firet employ d, Tha lite- 
rary activity of the Sung dynasty found 
abundant employment in the extension of 
the ancient biographical records, and the 
progress made in this respect may be esti- 
mated from the fact that the catalogue of 
one of the celebrated private libnuies of 
that period (12th century) comprises the 
titles of no less than thirty-four biographi- 
cal dictionaries. Without uselessly occupy- 
ing space by a mere recapitulation of succes- 
sive works, the dictionaries at present most 
easily accessible will now be briefly noticed. 
Of those published during the Mir g dynasty 
the two most important are the continua- 
tion by YttYin ^^ of Yiian Ti's early 

work, under the same title as already given 
above, and the still later IShait^ Yu Lti 

1^ ic ^by Liao Pin-yti J^ ff ^, 
published a,d. 1617. This work was origi- 
nally published in 22 volumes, comprising 

30 sections ( ^& ), in which some thousands 

of biographical notices are given under 380 
surnames. The difficulty of indexing owing 
to the absencu of an alphabetic system 
(which renders all Chinese works of refer- 
ence unwieldy) is met as far as possible in 
this as in preceding dictionaries by arrang- 
ing the surnames in rhyme-chisses accord- 
ing to the system of finals originally arran 
ged by Chow Te-ts'ing in the 13th century, 
which, though it has ceased for hundreds of 
years to represent the existing pronuncia- 
tion, nevertheless approximates to it with 
suflScient closeness for indexing purposes. 
Thus in the first section, commencing with 

the index-character Tung ^^, the surnames 

^, ^, )^j &c., are given. Under Kiang 

J^, the characters now respectively pro- 
nounced Shwang, T'ang, and Fung are 
given, whilst under the index-character 

Chow J§^ the characters ^, '^j j\^^ 
&c., tlie present pronunciation of which is 
Ldu, Niu, Yew, are i-lassed, these characters 



flourished about B.C. 600, and whose name 
is followed by eighteen others bearing the 
same surname, ending with Fung Ta-liang 
of the Sung dynasty. The notices of each 
iudividuid throughout the work are concise, 
seldom extending to more than half a page 
in length, but in most cases give a suth- 
ciently clear summary of tlie prmcipal facta 
needed. The great defect in this as iu 
other works of th« kind is the utter absence 
of minuteness iu dates. An individual ia 
mentioned as " of the Sung dynasty." and 
It is seemingly thought that no greater pre- 
ciseness is needed. In very few cases ia 
the year of birth or death supplied. A 
crotciiet on the part of the author also im- 
pairs the usefulness of tht^ work. He states 
in his preface that, desiring his book to be 
an encouragement to the love of letters and 
of viHue he has included the names of but 
very few bad persons in his dictionary. 
This is carrying the principles of Bowdler 
to an inconvenient length ; but with all ita 
defects 1 am not aware that a more com- 
pendious and manageable dictionary of the 
kind exists. The work is an expensive one, 
as no reprint has been made for many years, 
and an edition of 20 volumes, large paper, 
cannot be bought at much less than $20. 
The edition in my possession is in 10 vo- 
lumes, good paper and type, and cost about 
one-half the above sum. 

The great work of this kind, however, ia 

or Biographical Dictionary of !Noted 
Worthies and Distinguished Females in all 
Ages, in 110 volumes 8vo., published in 

1793 by S*^ ^M> which, arranged on 

the.same prmciple with the work described 
above, does not require a more detailed 
notice. The amount of its contents is of 
course vastly more considerable. This work 
is no longer easily obtained, and costs from 
$20 to $30. 

Among the minor biographical compila- 
tions a little work in eight thin volumes, 
published in a.d. 1726 under the title 

^ ^ ^ ^ remains to be briefly 

noticed. It deals more fully with the ge- 
nealogy of each surname than the Shang Yu 
Lu, and brings the record down, besides, 
to the close of the Ming dynasty ; but the 
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principal feature in the work is its ecceutric 
method of arran^^eiijent. The suruaiues, 
in lieu of being arranged in classes of cor- 
responding fiaals are so collocated as to 
form rhyming verses of four characters each, 
in which some faint attempt is made to pre- 
serve a coherent meaning. This is exem- 
plified in the following eight characters, 
each of which is a separate surname, so ar- 
ranged as to form an intelligible distich : 

Jj^ ^> ^ '§. ^J^ J^M This 

literary trifling is ol»vionsly quite useless aa 
a means of indexing for reference, unless 
the whole string of characters be learnt by 
rote ; but it is outdone by the arrangement 
in the body of the work, where the names 
under each character are arranged under 
headings printed in boM type, each s^ttin^ 
forth in a pompous sentence the virtues as- 
cribed by the compiler to the individuals 
whose biographies follow. In the very jiro- 
bable case that the inquirer is unacquainted 
with or unable to identify the special cha- 
racteristics of the individual, he is to left to 
search through the chaos of names until he 
lights by chance upon the one he is seeking. 
This specimen of Chinese erudition and 
pedantry is eivsily obtainable, and costs 
but a few mace. 

With the foregoing may be classed a very 

noticeable work entitled "^ Mj 'fifi ^^ 

or Lives of Distinguished Men of Fonnt^r 

Times, by Chu W6n-twan ^ ^ ll^. 

published in three volumes, a perfect 
edituyn de Ixcx^, in 1797, by Sung Kiiiu 

^, one of the leading Ministers of 



^m 



that epoch. This work gives detailed bio- 
graphies of the most celebrated statesmen 
and scholars of the Han and succeeding 
dynasties down to the close of the Yiian 
(or from B.c. 200 to a.d. 1350), and holds 
a high place iu the estimation of Cliinese 
readers. 
Canton. Wm. Fredk. Mayers. 



Rev. W. Lobsoheid on Formosa. — In 
1860 Mr Lobscheid published a small Pam- 
phlet in Hongkong on the natives of the 
west coast of Formosa, which he tells us in 
his preface is 'translated from an old Dutch 
work. " In the translation several notices are 
given of Domestic dogs in the possession of 
the Indians. All the writers on Formosa thftt 
I have consulted imply that the Pig was 
the only domestic animal (as no mention is 
of any other) found among the natives, 
when the Dutch first landed on thp island. 
Ogilby (Atlas Chinensis) says " every wo- 
man hath commonly a great pig running 



after her, as we use to have a dog." The 
dogs that the Indians now use for hunting, 
so far as I have seen, are not different from 
the lanky short-haired pariah breed one 
often m^ets with on the China coast. It 
would be important to those interested in 
Formosan matters if Mr Lobscheid would 
kindly give the date. 

Amoy. R S. 

Maize is Japan. — Your Querist (Notes 
a^xd (^neiies No. 4, p. 42) says that '* there 
seems every reason that Mnize has been 
known in China from a very early period. " 
[ would call his attention to the Taiwan-ftxy- 
Che or Taiwan Gazetteer, wherein the writers 

call Maize ** Foreign Corn (:^ ^.) They 

place it under the '^ corn olass** among the 

■ **ftve grains ;'* and with it they classify Bar- 

I l**y r A* '^ ) Wheat (/J> ^) and Buck 

! Wheat (^ ^.) These three they do not 

descrilie, but '* Foreign corn ** they intro- 
duce with the foUowingchaiacters : '^Inhabit 

like the ^hoo (^^) or Sorghum group ; 

fruit with seeds like those ot the Pomegra- 
nate ; each leaf producing one seed -head, 
and each seed head ccmtaining several hun- 
dreds of seeds." The Chinese both at For- 
mosa and in Amoy consider Maize to be a 
foreign introduction of modem times, and 
in the colloquial also call it ** Foreign corn." 

Would your Querist kindly state what 
Chinese tenn is used for Maize in the works 
referred to by his friend t 

Amoy. R. S. 

Brick Tea. — Can any one give me in- 
formation respecting the maniifacture of 
Brick Tea. Is it used in any other part of 
Asia than Mongolia ? Q. 

Chinese Junks. — I shall be glad if any 
one can furnish me with an exhaustive de- 
scription of every form of Chinese Junk 
and boat. I am aware that those at each 
port differ, but in what does the difference 
consist } Any information including parti- 
culars as to masts, rigging, mode of building, 
stores, standard of measurement as to capa- 
city &c., will be acceptable. Also as to 
how officered and manned, wages, &c. , tSra 

T. D. 

Architecture in China.— Can any of 
your readers tell me whether there has ever 
existed in China recognized ordors of Archi- 
tecture ? If so what are they ? Is there any 
distinction between the types adopted in the 
North and those adopted in the South? 

Ningpo. Arous. 

The Chinese Pantheon. — Where can 
an exhaustive list of the gods in the Chi- 
nese Pantheon be found. What are the 
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diBtinctioBB between Lohan and Fawtsahl 
Have the BbnddiBt and Taoist sects diffe- 
rent gods? What is the theory of the 
Chinese Hades ? Does *' Heaven/* as we 
understand the word, exist in the Chinese 
imagination ? Panthbok. 

Lascar. — What is the origin of the term 
of Lcucar used for eastern sailors ? 

G. P. 

A PEOPHBCY BY CoWFUCIUS. — *'The MU- 

■ionary Recorder," quoting some extracts 
from Bishop Thomson's address, in connec- 
tion with the anniversary of the A. M. E. 
M. Society, held in lie w York, in January 
last, gives the following passage : 

''China is in a condition to meditate upon 
the prophecy of Confucius, which sounds 
like an echo from Isaiah's harp. ' In pro- 
cess of time a lioly one shall be born, who 
shall redeem the world. The nations will 
wait for him as fading flowers desire the 
summer rain. He will be virgin-born, and { 
his name will be Prince of Peace. China i 
will be yisited by his glory ; its beams will 
penetrate to the depth of savage lands, 
where no ship will ever come.' 

Can any one tell where this extraordinary 
passage occurs in the Sage's writings i 

Hankow, did May, 18G7. S. H. 

The tbbm '' Amah." — How has the term 
Amah has been introduced by foreigners in 
this country to apply to maid>servant i For 
it is an Indian word and applied to those 
who are entrusted with nursing infants. 
Ayah is the term applied to maid-servant. 
Headers in India of China newspapers will 
therefore get into an impression that the 
ladies in this part of the world are such 
invalids as to stand in need of amahs. 

.1. 

Albinos. — Albinos have been found fre- 
quently in India, Ceylon and Sumatra : is 
there any record of Albinos having been 
known in China ? I. L. M. 




Atjthorship or Tra2*8lation of **The 
Pleasiko History." — In reply to T. W.'s 
query in No. 5, I am able to state that I 
have in my possession the translation of the 

Eao K^iu Chioan ^ j^'^ (translated 

by Sir John Davis as ''The Fortunate 
Union") to which he refers, and the title- 
page of which is as follows: ''Hau Kiou 
Choaan, or The Pleasing Histoiy, a Transla- 
tion from the Chinese Languiure. . . . 
In Four Volumes. . . . London, R. 
and J. Dodsley, MDCCLXI." The work is 
in 4 12mo. volumes, dedicated by Bishop 
Percy to the CountcMBs of Sussex, and con- 



tains an '' Advertisement Sheet '' obviously 
bound in at a later period, bearing^ date 
1774, in which it is stated that ''the Editor 
no longer conceals the name of the Trans- 
lator : who was Mr. James Wilkinson, an 

English merchant His own 

manuscript was lent to the Editoi by his 
nephew, the late Capt. James Wilkinson of 
Bugbroke near Northampton." In a note 
to the original preface it is stated that 
"the manuscript is dated 1719, which was 
the last year the translator spent in China. 
He died in 1730." Mention is also made 
in the note appended to the "advertise- 
ment" that a translation of the English 
version was published in France, at Lyons, 
1706. 
Canton. Wsc. Fred. Maysbs. 

Dots and Lines on 
Coins. — The dots and 
lines on the drawin>r 
of tlie coin presentt^d 
by N. in the March { 
number of Notes and 
Queries, are not geo- 
m an tic but simply the 
representation of four 

or hve constellations. I subjoin a drawing 
of two somewhat similar coins taken from a 
native work on numismatics. The con- 
stellation on the first of the two coins is evi- 
dently intended for the Great Bear. The 
Chinese author declares that the dot at the 
bottom is the sun, but it is more probably 
the polestar. The second coin has two con- 
stellations called respectively S^ ^^ ; 

part of Leoy and ^[^ £1- Ursa Major ^ 

although the latter is composed of eight 
stars, instead of its proper number, seven. 
In the same book there are several drawings 
of ancient coins, with the representation on 
them of a snake, a sword, a tortoise, and 
the constellation of the Great Bear. 

Hankow. C. F. R. A. 

[Note : — One drawing only is inserted, the 
second being the same as that given in 
No. 6 of IS. & Q ] 

Dots and Lines on Coins. — At the re- 
quest of a gentleman possessed of an exten- 
sive and valuable collection of Chinese and 
Indian Coins, I would inform N. that the 
drawing given in No. 3 is not that of & 
Coin but that of a medal of one of the secret 
societies. There are different descriptions 
of these medals, of both larger and smaller 
size bearing sundry emblems. I have been 
promised further information on the sub- 
ject, and will forward it as soon as it comes 
to hand. J. H. G. 

Batavia, dOlh May, 1807. 
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Tooth of the Mammoth. — In reply to 
S. V. J.*8 query, I ciin state that I recollect 
■ reailin^ in 1860 or 1861 in the abstract of 
Proceedings at a Meeting; of the Geologiciil 
Society, published in tlie Loudon Athe^ 
naenm^ a notice of the discovery of remains 
of the mammoth in tertiary formations near 
Shanghai by Dr. Lockhart, then residing 
at Shanghai as a medical missionary. 

Canton. W. F. M. 

Dresb of Chinese Ladies.— "A lady 
reader" in the April number of N. and Q. 
enquires whether l/liinese ladies are dressed 
according to their rank, and are seen on 
public occasious. 

Tiie wives of Military officers have official 
costumes co-ordinate with their husband*), 
their rank being indicated by the figures 

on the Poo-ftih im fjS^ or square piece of 

embroidery on the back and front of the 
long silken dress called the Kwa-tsr.e 

^$ « *?* ; these figures indicate rank in the 
fol owing order : — 

1, A unicorn ^ J^; 2, a lion ^ -jp ; 

3, a tiger 1^ ; 4, a leopard ^(l ; 5, a bear 
BB ; 6 and 7, undistinguished animals of 
the feline tribe J^y and H^ ; 8, a seahorse 

}^ .[^ > ^» * rhinoceros J^ ^. 

The same rule applies to the wives of 
Civil officers, but birds are substituted for 
beasts as follows : — 

1, a red headed stork ^^J ^^; 2, a golden 
pheasant ^ ^; 3, a peacock |^ ^; 

4, a wild goose 1^ Bg; 6, a silver pheasant 

Pl pSg; 6, a red headed crane^ ^£ ^^; 

7, a hoopoe || ^ ; 8, a quail i| ^ ; 
9, a blue magpie with two long feathers 
^ ^; 10, a mango bird jgf J^. 

The wives of Chinese officers never take 
part in official ceremonies, but they wear 
their official dresses on private festive 
occasions. 

When a wife of a mandarin dies she is 

dressed and buried in a Mang-paou ^^ ^^, 
whereon are embroidered nine boas or ana- 

1 tic t*« >? 

coudas, (jM^ ^) if she belong to eitlier of 

the first three ranks, or only eight if of any 
of the lower ranks. 

Canton, ^ ^. 

* Fisliing Cormorant— Svviulioe.—fEi). 



Drbsse.s of Chinese Ladies. — It is quite 
true, as a •* L:idy tte^uler " has been in- 
formed, that the wives of Mandarins havo 
costumes worn according to their rank, 
and drawings of these dresses are commonly 
seen on ** rice-paper" pictures. It would 
probably be impossible for ^ foreigner to 
'*see women of rank on public occiisions," 
unless during the performance of ceremo- 
nies at temples, where ladies are occasion- 
ally seen with their attendants. 



Tv" 



Dresses of Chinese Ladies. — ^The rank 
of a mandarin's wife may be distinguished 
in the same way as mandarins' are ; that is, 
by the embroidered badge worn by the 
latter at all official interviews, and by the 
former at any ceremony. Civil officers 
have birds on these badges according to the 
following patterns prescribed by the Board 
of Kites : 

An officer of the first rank wears a stork ; 
of the seomd, a golden pheasant ; of the 
third, a peacock ; of the fourth, a wild 

goose! ( ^^ i^)) o^ ^^^ sixth, an egret ; 
of the seventh, a hd chih (^*b -^SA) ; of the 

eighth, a quiil ; of the ninth, a magpie 
with loiig tail feathers ; and of the tenth 
rank or candidates a mango bird. 

Tlie wife of an official of the fifth ran]^ 
and above, are allowed to wear court beads. 
It is custom;iry for subordinates to call on 
their superiors on the wife's birthday, but 
the visitor never sees the lady. 

BREECH-LOADEBa IN China. — ^In the 
March number of N. aud Q. " Brown Bess" 
enquires when breech-loaders were first 
invented in China. I am not aware of any 
published account of this, but am given to 
underat^ind that it is recorded in the official 
archives of the Province that in the reign 

Keen-lung f^ f^ (a.d. 1736) A-urh-sae 

1^ m ^^' '^ Tartar general of Kwang- 
tuns;, invented this description of gun ; 
his invention reo«)ived the approval of the 
supreme government, and it was ordered 
that a certain number be manufactured for 
service in Kwang-tung. Guns of this dis- 
cription called in Cliina Tsze-moo-p'aou 

•¥• -ffi flQ, may be seen any day in 

Canton ; one that I lately examined is six 
(Chinese) feet long in the barrel, and the 
diameter of the bore a little more than one 
iiicli ; the cartridge, if it miy bo so called, 
is a hollow^ iron tuv)e one foot long aud two 
inches in diameter (including tlie m.dot) 
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and narrowing abruptly at one en*i to a 
point; it is furnished with a han^lle by 
vhicb, when loaded in the ordinary manner, 
it is raised in the band and placed in an 
aperture titled to receive it in the breech 
of the gun, and secured in its jJato by a 
bolt ; after being di.scharged tlie cartridge- 
case 18 taken out and another is put in its 
place, while the first one is being rel(»aded. 
The gun stands on three legs, and is worked 
by three men ; one reloads the (liscljarped 
cstrtridges, of w^hich there* nre nan ally three 
to each »run, another places them in position 
and applies the match, and the third takes 
aim. 



Canton. 



m^- 



The word Coolie. — An Indian Sinolo- 
gue says, — "The word Coolie or KiUi^ be- 
longs to South India, and is a purely Tamil 
word. It means hire, or wa^es ; and by 
Europeans has been applied to the native 
Itthourers, who work for liire. Hintiu labour- 
ers have always been found most easily, 
and in the greatest numbers, among the 
Tamil people of Madras, and the Southern 
Coast'* Thus from the Tamil labour, or 
KMi, the word has spread all over the 
£ast, and has gone to, not come from the 
West Indies. It . is applied to Chinese 
porters and labourers, but the Chinese 
fangaage has no word like Coolie. 

a. p. 

Thb word Coolie — Is of Hindostanee 
origin. I believe it is the name of a Hin- 
doo tribe, many of whom are employed as 
•* coolies "in Bombay and elsewhere: and 
BO the name has come to designate a class. 

R, S. G. 

EryMOLOGY OF THE Word "Coolie." — 
The Etymology of the word 'Coolie,' re- 
specting which enquiry was made in a re- 
cent number of Notes and QiierieSy is to be 
found in the name of a hUl tribe of the 
Deccan, the Kolas, Kiil^s or Coles, whose 
territory lies South and South West of 
Kandeish and North' of Bombay. 

Bishop Heber in his Indian journal (Book 
II Chap. 24) speaks of "the Kholees as the 
name of a degenerate race of Kajpoots in 
Guzerat, who from the low occupations in 
which they are generally employed, have 
(under the corruption Coolie) given a name, 
probably through the medium of the Portu- 

fnese, to bearers of burthens all over 
ndia," 
The introduction of the term into China 
is owing of course to the East India Com- 
pany's Mon)poly ; and it is wortliy of re- 
mark that in the West Indies the term is 



H]»plied only to the Indian labourers who 
have replaced the negro slaves in the sugjvr 
plantations, and not to the Chinese Emi- 
gi*auts. 

There can be but little doubt that this is 
the true Etymology of the word, and it is 
further supported by the numerous parallel 
cases of the perversion of ethnic terius into 
contemptuous designations for inferior 

races. 

The Helots were the original inhabitants 
of the Peloponnesus reduced to slavery at 
the time of the Dorian Conquest, and the 
Sclavonic races of Eastern Europe, by sup- 
plying the Teutonic markets with slaves, 
caused the name of a once powerful race to 
become synonymous with the most vUe and 
degraded condition of man. ^ 

Instances might be multiplied, but only 
by the sacrifice of valuable space and also 
at the risk of useless repetition. 



Canton. 



E. C. BOWRA. 



Presentation of Boots to out goino 
OFFICIALS — Q. B. enquires in ' the last 
number of N. and Q. if any departing 
official has within a recent period been pre- 
sented with a pair of boots, in testimony 
of his popularity. About two years ago 

Woo-chang-show &^ ^ ^ the Vice- 

Governor of Kwang-tung on his departure 
from Canton for Honan was presented by 
the people with some state umbrellas 

( S ^ ^), and a suit of clothes includ- 
ing hat and boots, also with the emblems 
of purity, a mirror and glass goblet of 
water. So far as I can learn, there is no 
symbolical meaning attached to the boots 
or other clothes, but they merely indicate 
pi>pular esteem ; sometimes they are refus- 
ed, and the looking glass and goblet only 
accepted. 

These presentations are merely the spon- 
taneous act of the people, and consequently 
are only made in the place where a fa- 
vourite officer's virtues have been observed 
and appreciated, which is usually of course 
the city in which he has resided ; hence it 
by no means follows that the ceremony is 
repeated in other cities through which ho 
pjisses. 



Canton. 



3i#- 



A Negro Race in the Himalayas. — 
The Querist must be joking. Individuals 
of the negro type are met with among the 
Aftghans and are presumed to be the des- 
cendants of escaped slaves. But no negro 
race exists, as a race, in the Himalayas. 

R. S. G. 
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Maizb in Japan. — The inquiry of Dr. 
Hance on pcige 42, respecting maize in 
Eastern Asia, opens an interesting topic for 
investigation, when viewed in connection 
with the remarkable similarity between the 
botany of Japan and New England. The 
argument deduced from the names given to 
maize in China and Japan is, however, 
against its beinj indigenous in either coun- 
try ; and thesM names carry with them more 
weight than the words Imiian corn do in 
English to prove that the grain is one for- 
eign to the United Kingdom, and was given 
to it as a new descrix)tive term when first 
found ; because the usasfe of both people is 
rather to make descriptive ttirms for new 
things than to adopt their foreign names. 
The principal grains, legumes, and fruits 
which have been known t«) the Chinese and 
Japanese from early time, are mostly de- 
signated by single char.icters ; and tho^e 
which have been intnxiuced at more recent 
epochs have descriptive terms. The custard 

apple, called /a?* ?i-c/ii w'^w-qx ^^f^^^^^ 
lichi by the Cantonese, is an instance in 



barley rice seeds. Now, when one considera 
the many separate characters for lice, wheat, 
and millet in all their different stages dl 
growth and preparation, while not one can 
be found for maize, (at least not one that 
is now given to it) it seems to me to prove 
that it is an exotic grain both in China and 
Japan, and was probably introduced along 
with the potato by Europeans. 

Peking. S. W. Williams. 

TiMouR AND Tamerlane. -—[Inquiry by 
"Grey Cowl" in No. 5.] These names 
refer to one and the same person. Timur, 
a word of the Jagatai dialect signifying 
"iron,'^ was the name given to one of the 
descendants of Jenghis Khan, who became 
known as Timur-Lenk (Timur the Lame) 
from a wound by which lie w.is disabled at 
an early age. European writers have con- 
verted this sound into the familiar title 
Tamerlane. 



The Chinese historians know the great 
destroyer of Asiatic Kingdoms by the name 

^id >K M ^te/i Ma Wh, in the first of 
point; and the English usa^e of adopting.! j^j^j^ characters the signification "iron 
the Chinese name for tne tc/u proves that i j^ p^.^erved. It was a misaDDrehension i 



that fruit is an exotic, in the same way that 
/a» li-chi proves that the custard apple is 
foreign to China. 

The common Japanese name for maize is 

Tian-han kibi ^S ^^ ^P which literally 

means the millet (8etaria) of the southern 
barbariaiis ; the term nan ban in Japanese 
bo5ks designates the people of Formosa 
and other regions lying far to the south of 
them, and therefore might naturally be 
given to this grain if brought to Japan by 
foreigners. Another Japanese name is 

SiUco shio Jl^ ^L pearly millet (Millium), 

which like the other, indicates a foreign 
origin. 

The Chinese names for maize, as well as 
the Japanese, similarly point to its being 
exotic. In Peking and the northern pro- 
vinces it is called yu-mi 3£^)k P^^^^ (or 
precious) rice ; the ears are also known as 
pang-tss^ ipft ^ little clubs, from its re- 
semblance to drumsticks or clothes beaters. 
In Shanghai and that region the grain is 
called chirh-chu mi i^Hc])|v seed-pearlrice. 
In Canton and vicinity it is call a\ih mi 

^IC^ ^^^^ ^^- ^^ Swatow, as I am 
iuformed, it is known as hvbi, but I am not 
sure what character is used for the first 
word ; and another name in that part of 

China is said to be i-bi-jin ^g ^K'fc pearl 



pr.'servea. it was a misapprehension in 
E. C. B.'s note in No. 1 of N. <b Q. to 

assume that the characters t^ J^ j^ 

Ti Mn chih are "evidently the same" 
as regards the first t»vo characters with the 
namo Timour. The last of these three 
ohariicters should apparently have been 

written |B Mn, the name T^^frwrch&n 

having been that of Jenghis Khan before 
his investiture with this latter title, which 
is said to signify "Khan of the Strong." 

Canton. W. F. M. 

Chinese in Australia. — A certificate of 
naturalization conferred upon a Chinaman 
in a British Colony, gives him all the pri- 
vileges and responsibilities of a natural- 
born British subject, so long as he remains 
within the colony to which he is natur- 
alized ; beyond that territorial limit, as is 
distinctly stated in Australian certificates, 
the naturalization ceases to be of any effect 
whatever. 

Cantoniensis. 



Jloticf to Cor»0ponlirnt0. 

Communications received too late for in- 
sertion in current Number :— Asiatic Ne- 
groes (E. B. Bowra). The early worship 
of the Chinese &c. (Y I. A.) The Word 
Coolie (Y J. A.) 
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BOOKS WANTED. 

Turner's Embiusy to Thibety KlaproWi 
Asia Polyglotta, Csoma de Koros'a hook on 
Thibet, (title unknownj addrees E. C. 
Bowra, ^sq., Canton. 

Book for Salb or Exchange. 
{SecoThd Hand.) 

A oomplete copy of Morison's Dictionary : 
Large edition, Price 935. Address lient. 
Grenfell, R.N., H.M.S. Pearl. 

Sir J. Bowring'a Siam ; Visit to the FkU- 
lippine Islands ; HaUoran^s Journey to Ja- 
pan; CaUary and Yvan's InsuirectUms in 
China. 

Gentlemen possessing spare copies of 
Catalogues containing titles of any works 
on Oluna and Japan, whatever the subject 
or language, will confer a favour by forward- 
ing them to the editor of this periodical. 

THE 

''LONDON AND CHINA EXPRESS." 

I^RE SUBSCRIPTION to this JOUR- 
NAL for the three nnmbers per montii 
is 54s. per Annum, and to the Export Sup- 
plement 123. per Annum, including postage 
via Marseilles. Vol. VIII. was commenced 
on the 10th of January, 1866. Terms for 
Advertising, 2s. 6d. per five lines ; and 6d. 
for each additional line. 

Subscriptions and Advertisements recei- 
ved in Manila, China, and Japan by the 
following Agents : — 

Hongkong, Canton, } J. B. Morris, Hong- 
Macao, ii Swatow ( kong. 

Amoy, Bellamy <k Co. 

Foochowfoo, Hedob <k Co 

Sbanghae, H. Fooo & Co. 

Tientsin, James Henderson. 

Nagasaki — Japan,... Pionatel & Co. 

'Yokohama, „ Hansard and Black. 

Office, 12, George Tard, Lombard- 
Street, London, E.C. 
tf. January 31, 1867. 

THE 

" OVERLAND MAIL:' 

A SUMMARY OP INTELLIGENCE 
FOR INDIA AND THE EAST, 

For Despatch to India by each Mail, 
VIA Marseilles. 

rpHE Subscription to " The Overland 
-^ Mail," including postages, is $12 per 
annum, payable in advance. 

Mr. J. B. MORRIS, 
at Messrs. Bowra <fe Co.'s Hongkong. 
*^i.* Passengers homeward bound may 
generally obtain copies of the ** The Over- 
umd Miul," of the latest dates by applying 
at the office of Messrs. J. G. Thomson £ 
Co., Galle. 
it January 31, 1867. 



THE PIPTH NUMB BR of NOTES and 
A QUERIES ON CHINA and JAPAN. 
16 pages, 8vo., published on the 31st May 
last contains : — 

NOTES :— Ethnographical Sketches of the 
Hakka Chinese, — Devonian Fossils in 
China, — Classifiers, Chineite Gram- 
mar, — Yellow as an Imperial Colour, 
— Notes on the Topography of some of 
the Localities in Manji, or Southern 
China, mentioned by Marco Polo, — 
Chinese Poetical Romance 

QUERIES: — A negro race in the Himalayas; 
The word Coolie ; The Censorate in 
China ; Presentation of Boots to Outgoing 
officials ; Law of Perspective ; Chinese in 
Australia; "Corea" versus "The Corea"; 
Infanticide in China; Timou rand Tamer- 
lane ; Iniperial obsequies in Japan. 
— Lunar Eclipses ; Spanish Translation 
of the Works of Confucius ; Author of 
the Hao-chiu-chuan. 

REPLIES :— Mongol and Morrul, Tatar 
or Tartar, —Statute Law of Hongkong, 
— Corea ; Mongul and Mogul ; Dres- 
ses of Chinese Ladies ; Marco Polo and 
the Etymology of Manji, — Books Want- 
ed ; Capitals of China, — Dots on Cash : 
Tobacco in China. 
Notices to Correspondents, Books, 

wanted and for Sale, Advertisements) 

<Src., <!^c. 

NOTICE. 

SUPREME COURT 
AND CONSULAR GAZETTE, 

AND 

Law Reporter for the Supreme and 
Provincial Courts op China and Japan, 
published weekly. — Subseription Tls. 12 
per annum : payable in advance. 

The Gazette is a general weekly news- 
paper containing Officially Revised Reports 
of Cases heard at the Supreme Court, Police 
Cases, and Proceedings in Bankruptcy ; 
Original Articles ; Notes and Queries on 
Legal points ; Reports of Public Meetings ; 
News of the Week, Commercial Summary, 
<bc. 

Advertisements will be charged Tls. I 
per 10 lines, for the first insertion, and 50 
cts. per 10 lines, for each subsequent in- 
sertion. 

Shanghai. 



WASHING BOOKS, 
in English and Chinese. 

WASHERMAN'S BOOKS, for the use 
of Ladies and Gentlemen, are now 
ready at this Office — Price Jl each. 
**China Mail" Office, 
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"NOTES AND QUERIES ON 
CHINA AND JAPAN." 



Price, $4 per annum. 

IN contemplating the iasiie of a Monthly 
Periodical work devoted to Eastern sub- 
jects on the plan of that which under the 
title of ** Notes and Queries/* has proved 
BO useful and so popular during a long 
series of years in Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, the publishers have had in view the 
already large and constantly increasing in- 
terest felt in all parts of th« civilLacd world 
with relation to China, Japan, and the 
adjacent Countries, together with the rapid 
accession of means of knowledge in various 
departments of research, which has been 
the consequence of so large an influx c)f 
European residents as has taken place with- 
in the last few years. With Peking and 
Yedo open to travellers and officials, with 
the whole Empire of China accessible to 
explorers, and the barriers hitherto so jea- 
lously maintained in Japan becoming daily 
weakened, numbers of new facts and much 
curious information is being accumulated 
in the note-books of individuals, who would 
be glad to preserve in type many little par- 
ticulars, for embodying which in a foi*m 
accessible to the public, no means now exist. 
It is intended that both notes and int^uiries 
received shall be carefully classified and in- 
dexed with minute care ; whilst, as in the 
home work which has been adopted as a 
Viodel, a list of books, wanted, or for dis- 
posal, relating to China or Japan will be 
inserted. 

The extensive founts both English and 
foreisrn of the firm will enable the work to 
be well printed, and great facilities exist 
for engraving on wood any ancient text, 
maps, or other matters deemed worthy of 
special illustration. 

The subscription has been fixed at $4 pe** 
Annum. It is necessary, iu order to avoid 
misapprehension, to add that no communi- 
cation, of whatever description, can entitle 
a contributor, in the case of a publication 
of this kind, to receive without charge a 
copy of paper in which it appears. All 
** Notes " and ** Queries " will of course be 
inserted without charge. 



Shanghai; Messrs. Thompson <k Co , Foo- 
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[Registered for Transmission Abroad.] 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
THE HAKKA CHINESE. 

AkTICLE III. 

CharacUTj ChutotMy aiui Mannen of the 
Haldeat, eampared with those of the other 
races inhdbiUng the Canton Fivvittce. 

In the pxeoeding artiotes it has been re- 
msrked that the Hakkas differ as a race 
oonsidenbly from Puntis and Hoklos as 
regards language, ohanct^r and manners. 
Having given in the last article a few sketches 
of the unguistic difierences, I now pro- 



ceed to draw a comparative outline of the 
character, manners and customs of each of 
these three races. 

If you were to ask a tlioroucrh-bred Punti 
about the character of tue Hakkas, he would 
certainly, in the case of his condescending to 
acknowledge that he ever heard of such 
people, turn up his nose and toll you that 
the Hakkas are quite beneath your notice, 
that they are a kind of semi- barbarians, 
living in poverty and lilth. Perhaps he 
would be honest enough to acknowledge 
that if pressed by urgent want they are a 
hard-working set of people, but ho would 
not fail to add that otherwise they are gift- 
ed with a great propensity for loafing and 
roring, and especially for petty warfare 
with Puntis and for any rebellious enter- 
prise that might promise rich opportunity 
for plunder. Such or nearly such is the 
general opinion which Puntis who have any 
intercourse with Hakkas form with regard 
to the character of their rivals, and we can- 
not but acknowledge that there is much 
tmtii in such a statement, though it is our 
conviction that it does not give the whole 
truth. 

The Hakkas are for the most part enga* 
ged in agriculture, and they are certainly a 
poor i>oople. Now everybody khows that, 
especially among agricultural classes, 
poverty and filthiess only too frequently 
wed each other. So it is with the Hakkas. 
Their houses, their ancestral halls, the few 
temples they have, are undoubtedly in a still 
worse condition as regards cleanliness, than 
those of the Puntis, which are already bad 
enough. The difiisrenco is however most 
striking, if we look at the way in which 
Hakkas and Puntis dress. Hakkas are not 
at all dressy. If a poor Punti earns some 
money, he will first of all go and redeem his 
pttwnea clothes, whilst a Hakka in the same 
oitcnmstances would first of all pay a visit 
to an eating-house. Punti women have 
always a fiower or two in the hair, and 
certainly look only the better for it, but a 
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Hakka woman would tell you, with a sort of 
virtuous indignation, that those Panti 
women ought to be ashamed of themselves 
for rigging themselves out like flower-girls. 
That the Hakkas are semi-barbarians is, to 
Bay the least, a very sweeping judgment. 
In districts where the Hakkas are new ar- 
rivalSy small in number and living in little 
hamlets scattered between the hills and 
mountains, schools are of course a rare 
thing. But in districts where the Hakkas 
are living in large numbers, where there 
are larger villages, where they have enforced 
the right of competing at the district-exam- 
inations, you will find few villages -w'ithout 
one or two boys*-schools. In the lists of 
successful competitors at the triennial pro- 
vincial examinations at Canton there is 
always to be noticed a goodly number of 
literary as well as military graduates from 
Kia-ying-chow. Girls'-schools are however 
even in purely Hakka districts a very rare 
thing, whilst almost every large Puuti 
village can boast of a girls'-school, the 
pupils of which however have generally no 
other object in view but that of learning 
by heart some specimens of those hypocri- 
tical lamentations in which every bride is 
obliged to indulge whilst being carried from 
her parental home to the house of her 
future husband. It is only just if Puntis 
acknowledge the Hakkas to be generally a 
hard-working set of people. But that is a 
matter of course. The Hakkas are for the 
most part engaged in cultivating rice ; and 
the culture of rice, with two or three crops 
a year, is well known to offer very little 
temptation to indulge in habits of idleness 
and eflieminacy. As regards the imputation 
of a great propensity to idling and roving, 
which Puntis generally throw upon Hak- 
kas, we take this simply as another form of 
expressing the fact of the Hakka immigra- 
tion being still in progress. The Kia-ying- 
chow department, the so-called original 
home of the Hakkas, is greatly overpopu- 
lated, and it is therefore only the natural 
course of things that great numbers of peo- 
ple are continually emigrating from thence, 
looking out for an opening everywhere in 
Pnnti districts, and earning in the meantime 
their bread among Puntis by serving them 
as hired labourers, as stone-cutters, black- 
smiths, or barbers. If the Hakkas show 
sometimes a rebellious spirit, the Grovern- 
ment is perhaps more to be blamed for it 
than the Hakkas themselves. That the 
Hakkas have an inclination to carry on petty 
warfare with the Puntis is indeed the fact in 
those districts in which the Hakkas have been 
just trying to settle amidst the Puntis ; but 
this inclination is pro<iuced on the part of 
the Hakkas by the want of bread, on the 



1 part of the Puntis by their overbearing and 
' intolerant conduct towards those poor 
I immigrants, and on the part of the Govern- 
ment by the dangerous policy of engaging 
armies of Hakkas to put down rebellious 
movements among Puntis aud vice verscL 
In the south western districts of the Cantoa 
Province, where theinfiux of Hakkashasb^en 
slowly and steadily going on since the mid- 
dle of the last century, things have come to 
such a pass, that the Puntis there lately 
declared they would not be sheltered by 
the same heaven with the Hakkas. Where 
there is no such ill-feeling between the two 
races, Puntis may be often heard acknow- 
ledging, that Hakkas are as a general rule 
an honf>8t and open-hearted set of people. 
And this is the iu^pression which the writer 
of this got by many years' living among 
and with these Hakkas. There is less in- 
telligence among them than there is among 
Puntis, but there is also less malice, and 
there is especially less of that ridiculous 
pride with which these Puntis look down 
upon the hated foreign devils, considering 
themselves, in spite of all the severe lectures 
they have got, infinitely superior as regards 
morality, knowledge and power. 

We have tried to sketch the character of 
the Hakkas by referring our readers to the 
opinion which Puntis genemlly form on the 
subject. In will therefore be only fair, if 
we proceed in the same way and let tiie 
Hakkas have their say ^also with reference 
to the character of the Puntis. We do not 
m<3an Hakkas living in districts where there 
is much animosity against Puntis, for they 
would paint the character of the Puntis 
very black indeed. But it is strange, even 
in those districts where the Hakkas are 
already settled for several centuries, where 
there have been for many generations no 
feuds between Hakkas and Puntis, even 
there Puntis are generally described as a 
clever but malicious and sneaking set of 
people. The usual phrase which Hakkas 
use when talking of Puntis is 'Hhose 
snakes." We often noticed, that Hakka 
children generally do not even know the 
word ** Punti," whilst the phrase ''snake- 
dialect" is to them quite a familiar ex- 
pression for the same thing. That tlie 
Puntis as a race are more intelligent and 
clever than the Hakkas, is a matter of 
fact, and that an unscrupulous iise 
of this superiority over a naturally con- 
fiding and honest people like the Hak- 
kas produces with them the impression 
of perfidy and malice seems to us quite na- 
tural. As natural it seems to us, that the 
Puntis, knowing their intellectual superio- 
rity over the Hakkas, in addition to the 
fact of their being indigenous to the Can- 
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ton Province, look down upon tbem, despise 
them and treat them with pride and in- 
solence. This side of the character of the 
Puntis appears boweyer in another light, if 
we look at their behaviour towards fo- 
reigners. Though they ought to know by 
this time that the Western nations, Euro- 
peans and Americans, are more formidable 
enemies than those poor Hakkas, they have 
in reality in spite of all their humiliations 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing ; they 
still look down with as much insolence and ! 
pride upon us foreigners, as they look ' 
down upon those Hakkas ; and in whatever 
capacity they liave to do with foreigners, 
they signally display the same uuscmpulous 
perfidy, pride and malice, of which those 
poor Hakkas complain so much. 

As regards the character of the Hoklos 
we again refer our readers to the testimony 
of the rival races. Both Puntis and Hak- 
kas have only one opinion about the sxibject, 
and that is, that the Hoklos are a daring, 
wild and ferocious people. As the Hakkas 
bate the Puntis, so they fear the Hoklos. 
Whilst the Puntis despise the Hakkas, 
they comider the Hoklos as rather a dan- 
gerous set of people and are cautious in 
their intercourse with them. This wild 
and ferocious character of the Hoklos shows 
itself in the fact, that in the South of China 
no robbers, no pirates are dreaded so much 
as Hoklo robbers or Hoklo pirates. Especi- 
ally as pirates the Hoklos excel their rival 
races in daring exploits as well as in cruelty. 
Even Hakka soldiers are frequently heard 
expatiating upon the courage and daring 
of Hoklo soldiers, and it has really become 
quite a proverb among Hakkas, that 
'* Hoklos are not afraid of death.*' 

E. J. ElTBL. 



The Aboeioinbs of Hainan. 

Oar information respecting the island of 
Hai-nan, and the people who inhabit its 
central districts, is so limited that the 

following translation from the 3^ 1 1 [ 

lE ^^, may not be unworthy oi a place 

in Notes attd Querie9. 

"In the department of Chiung (3^) 

there is a range of hills known as the 

Li-Mu-Shan (^ -^ |Jj ) and the base 

of these hills is inhabited by the Li 

(J^) Those who pay no taxes and 

render no service to the state are called 

/p ^K- They are fierce and intractable 

in disposition, resentful of ill treatment, ' 
and averse to the civilizing influences of 
the state. They are by no means aggres- 1 



sive, and they do not mix at all with the 
Chinese. Among themselves however, 
they quarrel and dispute and carry on 
deadly feuds. The Chinese settlements 
are sometimes involved in these quarrels 
by the intrigues and devices of the civilized 

Their bows are made of wood, and strung 
with bamboo ; their arrows are tipped with 
iron but are unf fathered ; and on no occa- 
sion does the bow ever leave their hands. 

They use a jj^ as a spear, and horn 

as armour. Their household utensils are 
earthen pots, gourds and calabashes, and 

they possess only one kind of wine (^^2 

YJ^)- They live by the chase, and, (being 

unacquainted with the art of writing) they 
use knotted cords or notched arrows in 
place of bonds or agreements. Fowls are 
used as instruments for divination. 

The accomplishment of revenge is a 
sacred custom, and for the murder of a 
father, grandfatlier, or friend, vengeance 
will >»e sought for several generations. 

The productions of the country are Garroo 
wood, Kingfisher's feathers^ Yellow wax, 

The houses are built of knitted grass, 
in the form of an inverted basin ; people 
living above, and c^ittle and pigs below. 
Their garments consist of a cotton coverlid 
with a hole in the centre, and without any 
sleeves ; this is put on over the head, and 
allowed to fall down in front and behind. 
They wear a sort of petticoat on the lower 
part of the body, not more than a foot in 
breadth, and not falling below the knees. 
The hair is plaited and falls to the feet, 
and is ornamented with hair pins of silver 
and copper. On their heads they wear 
wraps of embroidered cloth, and cany 
six cornered hats made of rattan. Married 

women wear their hair r^ E^ and copper 

rings are added to their hair pins. Their 
ear-rings drotp down to the shoulder, and 
their clothes are made of woven cotton of 
different colours. The petticoat is called 

*Li-tung' (^ 4S) and they are un- 
acquainted with the use of trousers. 

At the time of marriage, the bride is 
presented by the husband, with a model of 
a face tattoed according to his taste. The 
bride thereupon invites all her friendK and 
relations, ^nd then with needles and pencils 
they tattoe the maiden's face with minutely 
finished copies of insects, flies, flowers, and 
plants. Til is is ciillcd * embroidering the 
maiden's face.' 

On tlie (loath of a parent, they do not 
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weep ; they abstain from drinking^ and eat 
only raw beef, thus manifesting the inten- 
sity of their grief. 

A log of wood is hollowed out for a 
coffin, and at the time of the funeral a 
person leads the way and throws an egg 
upon the ground ; the place where the egg 
falls unbroken is considered as of good 
omen. Strangers desirous of eutering the 
territories of the Sh^ug Li, must engage 
the services of a civilized Li as conductor. 
They are straightforward in matters of 
trade, and will not endure deceit in those 
with whom they trade ; if they find a trader 
trustworthy they treat him as one of them- 
selves. They lend with readiness, bat if 
ill requited they seize upon some neiglibour 
of the debtor, and confine him in the 
* cangue ' until the obligation is discharged. 
No matter how small the loan, it is doubled 
in one year, though it is not allowed to 
accumulate beyond 10 times the original 
amount. 

The Shu-li are all originally settlers from 

the departments of ]^, ^, |^, |g, 

l^» -^j and the names Wang and Fu 

are of very frequent occurrence. The 
ancestors of these people attracted by the 
fertility of the land, conquered it and 
settled there. Villages and settlements 
sprang up, and the first settler became the 
head of the village ; except in the case of 
several entering at the same time, when 
the sU'ongest became leader. 

On the death of the father, the son suc- 
ceeds, and on the death of the husband, tbe 
widow becomes master. 

There are also many reckless scoundrels 
from Fokien and Canton, scattered about, 
and every one appeal's to retain his native 
dialect with but little alteration. 

There are some settlements which pay 
taxes and render service to the state, and 
there are others which pay tAxes but render 
no service. 

Both by disposition and by custom the 
Li are fierce and intractable. Regardless 
of relationship or consanguinity, a single 
word will cause them to seize bow and 
spear and to engage in fight ; but on the 
interference of their wives, the affair is 
dropped. They have no positions of honour 
in sitting down. When sick they sacrifice 

oxen to the j^, and on burial of a corpse 

they sacrifice cattle and invite their friends 
as if to a feast. In the spring time they 

observe the m^ 1^^ '^ festival, wben 

men and women from adjoining settlements 
attire themselves gaily, and hand in hand 
and shoulder to shoulder stroll about to- 
gether and sing songs in turn. This they 



call acting. Many are married at thia 
period ; the parents not having any power 
of objection. In marriage no avoidanoe of 
similarity of name is observed. 

In the neighbourhood of the Shdng Li, 
the customs observed are those of the 
Sheng Li, while in the neighbourhood of 
Chinese settlers, Chinese customs prevail 

Canton. £. C. Bow&a. 
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Kbrosene or Parapink. 
It has long been known to the Chinese 
and by a few foreigners that there exists 

in the province of 8z Chtien DQ l|| what 

are called ^^ ^ yen-ising and ^ Jil 

h6-tsing, salt and fire wells. 

They are mentioned in Abb6 Hue's 
Traveisinthe Chinese Empire, Vol. 1, Chap. 
7) where a concise account is given of them, 
but as the writer there quoted by Hue 
was not sufiiciently acquainted with physi- 
cal science, as he himself stated, to venture 
an opinion regarding them, their two 
characters remained concealed and nought 
but their existence was known until recently 
an incident transpired to which we are 
indebted for the discovery. It appears 
that the Chinese were sufficiently acquainted 
with the nature and use to which the 
strange productions of those [wells might 
be applied as to make of them in time of 
war, a sort of substitute for what has been 
more recently called Greek-fire, and it was 
an allusion to that by a mandarin a few 
years since, while in conversation with a 
friend of mine, that ultimated in the dis- 
covery above alluded to. He stated that 
during the war between England and 
China in 1842 quite a quantity of this 
inflammable substance was collected at 
Ningpo, by the use of which it was proposed 
to destroy the British fleet at that port, 
his intention being to pour it upon tbe 
river and then set it on fire. On inquiry 
it was ascertained to be from the wells 
above mentioned, and by request the Man- 
darin secured a small quantity of the crude 
substance, which after oeing subjected to a 
refining process was found to yield a large 
per cent of Kerosene, or perhaps more pro- 
perly Paraffine oil or spirits. I have seen 
specimens of it and am disposed to believe 
it Paraffine instead of Kerosene from the 
fact that duriuff the process of distillation 
it yields a solid and almost transparent 
substance suitable for candles. It is doubt* 
len the same as that obtained at Bathgate 
near Edinburgh. From the number of 
wells at present in existence and the length 
of time they have been burning it would 
appear that the quantity is abundant and 
inexhaustible. Y. J. A. 
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Peking pormbrlt cokbidered a sbapobt. 

It is perhaps notgeoerally known that for 
a oonsiderable time Peking was regarded as 
a Seaport. Thia opinion was entertained 
in Eogland, at least, up to the 17th cen- 
tury, and by some writers Peking is repre- 
sented as the port of one country while 
Khambalu is regarded as the the capital of 
another. Bacon, who knew that Khambalu 
was Peking, yet makes the people of the 
New Atlantis sail to it. He says *' and for 
our own ships, they went sundry voyages, 
as well to your straits, which you call the 
Pillars of Hercules, as to other parts in the 
Atlantic and Mediterrane Seas : as to 
Pagnin (which is the same with Oambaline) 
and Quiuzy upon the Oriental Seas, as far 
as to the borders of the east Tartary." 
Milton on the other hand distinctly dis- 
tinguishes between " Cambalu, seat of 
Cathaian Can" and ^'Paquin of Sin«)an 
Kings." See Paradise Lost B. 11. 1. 385 <fec. 

T. W. 



births, and deduct the number of deaths 
and departures. If we reckon the arrivals 
at 14,000, births 2,000, and deaths and 
departures 4,000, we have about 57,000 as 
the present number of Chinese in California. 
The number of females, we may reasonably 
suppose, has increased during the last seven 
years from 1,760 to some 4,000. X. 



Chinsse emigsation to California. 

I forward the enclosed extract from the 
Missionary Recorder for July, 1867^ as it is 
decidedly worth taking a note of. I of 
course give only the statistics, leaving 
readers to refer to that useful periodical for 
the remarks (by the Rev. J. Knowltou) 
which accompany them : — 

Statistics of the number of Chinese that 
arrived in California and departed from 
there, from the year 1852 to the middle 
of 1865. 

Tears. Arrivals. Departures. 

1852 20,027 I,7*i8 

1853 4,270 4,221 

1854 16,184 2,230 

1855 3,339 3,473 

1856 4,807 3,028 

1857 6,924 1,932 

1858 4,903 2,152 

1859 5,182 2,715 

1860 7,241 2,068 

1861 7,476 3,778 

1862 7,784 3,195 

1863 6,333 3,046 

1864 2,696 3,951 

1865 (6 months) 2,332 539 



Arrivals, 96.487 
Departures, 38,196 



38,196 



Difference, 58,291 

To obtain the sum of the present Chinese 
Chinese population in California, we must 
add the number of arrivals during nearly 
the last two years, and the number of 



A PROPOS DE BOrrES ! 

Monsieur lb Rbdagteub. — Un de vos 
Correspondants les plus assidus et mien 
ami, m^assure qu'une note r6digee en Fran- 
cais trouvera bon accueil dans les colonnes 
si hospitali^res de votre inter^ssante publi- 
cation. Fort de cet encouragement je me 
hasarde k d^velopper dans cette courte no- 
tice quelques remarques a propos d'une des 
questions ins6r6es dans votre num6ro du 
31 Mai dernier; *' Have there been any re- 
cent instances of the presentation of a pair 
of new boots to a departing official in testi- 
mony of his popularity etc., etc.," — La na 
ture de la demande justifiera, j'espere, le 
tit re un peu cavalier de la r6ponse et le 
lecteur me pardonuera sans doute d'^buser 
de son attention **& propos de bottes" puis- 
(pie par ce moyen j'arrive tout d'abord au 
cwur de la question. 

La Coutunie k laquelle fait allusion votre 
correspondant anonyme Q. B. parait 6tre 
eu Chine de notori^t^ publique, et nul doute 
qu'elle n'ait cours aujouru'lmi encore, sur- 
tout dans les villes de 2d et 3n ordre 
** chow" et ** hsien" ou administrateurs et 
administri^s ayant entre eux des rapports 
plus intimes, les premiers sont plus a m6me 
(le gagner de la popularity par un gouveme- 
meut patemel C6at du nioins la conclusion 
a laqnelle j'arrive apr^s avoir consult^ plu- 
sienra lettr^s comp^tents dont les opinions 
Paffirment toutes. 

Ainsi il parait certain qxie le magistrat 
qui, par une sage administration, a su se 
coucilier les sympathies du populaire, legue 
k la ville q\i'il quitte sa chaussure, en ma- 
nifere de souvenir— mais pourquoi plutdt sa 
chaussure qu'aucun autre de ses vetemeuts ? 
En voici la raison : Los magistrats integres 
ne pullulent pas, parait il encore, dans le 
Ce'leste Empire et quand un district a 
Pinsigne bonheur de poaseder Foiseau rare, 
il ne se le laisse pas enlever sans protester. 
Une deputation se porte au devant de la 
Chaise du bon Pasteur, Parrete et adresse 
d ce dernier ces quelques paroles ; Grand 
horame, lumiere de justice, modele de de- 
intoresaement, plutot que de te voir 
t'61oigner d'une ville que tu as corable6 de 
tes bienfaits, ton peu pie reconnaissant te 
supplie de le laisser te r^duise k F^tat d© 
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va-iiu-pieds ! La dessus on lui enlev^ 
presttiiiient sea bottes qui sont pendiies boub 
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uue des portes de la viUe cote-a ^^^^ j. Historical Romatices. In the second 
line tablette laudative appelee J§ ^^ ^SL i number of N. and Q. reference has already 
et la n:6moire du vertueux magistrat se been made to the cLiss ^j^ ^*^^**^_^^/^^ 
trouve aiii si trau8in?se k la Poster ite. ' x.._. ._ -.. .»..- ^ 



Cette c^r^monie purement paraboUque 



which, under the name of paraphrases of 
History, ^. ^ 1^ M^ present in a 



cela va sans dire, s'appelle le Bft Jgkou de- ' style of romantic narrative the chronicles 
•11 . ^ \ H T^ T^ 1 1 ' of the rise, hbroic achievements, and even- 




tes neuves (juste compensation aprgs tout, 
car Verta et Pauvreto sont scwurs. et 



study of histoi-y as an independent and 
c^r vena et rauvreto sont 8a3ur8, ei i,„portant sphere of knowledge, derive a 
Ihomme scrupuleux qui s est abstenu de . f^^^jii^^ acquaintance with at least the 
seiigraisser des sueurs du pauvre monde | ^^^j.^^ ^^^ ^^^^ national records; whilst 
pent n etre pa-s riche en chaussure), le plus , Europeans also address themselves to their 
souvent la ville fait don k son chef regr«tt6 ^^^j ^i^h much advantage both as att 



introduction to historical study and as 
the best means of gaining familiarity with 
the written language. A brief survey of 
the most noted productions of this clasa 
may therefore b-j useful. 

It is not easy to define with accuracy the 
period at which the romance, properly so 
called, became first developed in Chinese 
literature, but there are reasons for believ- 
ing that works of fiction constructed with 
a regard to fixity of scope and coherency 
of plan were first produced during the 
Sung dynasty, or about the lUh century 
of our era. The numerous works of fiction 
comprised under the characteristic title 
!Siao Shivo or "Trifling Sayings" which 
are represented in catalogues as the work 



d'une robe de satin rouge J£ J^ ^ ou 

d'un parasol de parade M, ^^ ^ sur les- 

quels sont inscrits les noma de ses liabitants, 
lettres, trafiqiiants, cultivateurs. 

" Notre ennemi, c'est notre maitre" 

Les Chlnois qui n'ont point la La Fon- 
taine paraissent n6anmoins bien p<^Mit3tr^ de 
cette vt'rito, et si **reDiiemi" troiive parfois 
grkce devant eux, ainsi que je me suis 
attach^ a le d6montrer plus haut, ils ue se 
font pas faute de lui (Mcocher, I'occasion s'eu 
piosentant, des traits facetieux. Tcmoin 
I'anecdote suivante (iiie je cite en terminant 
parcequ'elle se mttache k mon sujet. Uu 
nistre apercevant une tetc humaine pendue 
a la porte d'une ville deniande qui en fut 

le proprie'taire. On lui rfepond qu'il a de- of writers of the T'ang dynasty (a.d. 600 to 
vant les yeux Tocciput d'un grand criuiinel. 
Or en face du hideux ^pou van tail, se ba- 
laijcaient au vent les vertueuses bottes d'un 
magistrat v^n^r^. Eh bien, et cela demando 
k son tour au lourdaud, quolqu' un de I'assis- 
tance peux tu me dire ce que c*est ? O' 
d'autres,' r^pond notre homme, ce sont les 
pieds du Coquin ! 

J'ai beau fouiller mes souvenirs, j'avoue 
mon impuissanctj h, trouver dans nos us et 
outumes une pratique qui rappelle celle 

du HSj ffljllj Dans notre veille Europe, 

tout comme en Chine il s'est ponrtant ren- 
contre des homraes dout une simple paire 
de bottles a legu6 le souvenir k le pf)8teiit6. 
T6moin le phUosophe Emp^vlocle tl'orgueiJ- 
ieuse m^moire, et encore inou exeiuple n'est 
il juste qu' k moitie s'il faut en croire le 
poSte : 

KiKp^docle a vaincu Ips herds de l'hi»toire 
he j«iiir qu*eti se lancant dans hev»'ur dt* PKtna, 
l)u p'at de KH sa'idnle il snuffli'ta la gloire, 
£l U tit irebuclier ai bien quVllo y tomlm! 

d'Ampskch. 



960) appear for the most part to be collec- 
tions of wHd legends of genii and magicians, 
tiie production doubtless of the Taoist 
philosophers who flourished luxuriantly 
during this period. In the catalogue of a 
private library of the 12th century some 
2(X) works, chiefly of this kind, are set 
forth, the remainder consisting in tales 
based more or less upon historical records. 
These tales, however, to judge from the 
scanty specimens it is now possible to 
consult, were rather abridgments of history 
than romantic narratives, but they were in 
all probability the indirect progenitors of 
the true historical novel, which bears strong 
internal evidence of having sprung directly 
from the staye, amplifying for the reader 
those familiar scenes the representation 
of which upon the theatrical boards has 
been for centuries a subject f-f unfailing 
delight to the people of China. This is 
perhaps a somewhat bold hypothesis, but 
reflection upon the striking coincidences of 
j evidence which support it will probably 
I ensure its acceptance. It is well known 
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that the Ohinene theatre of the present day 
dates its origin at the perforinanceb ''by 
the youths of the Pear Garden" which 
were instituted during the magnificent 
though chequered reign of YUan Tsuug 
(Ming Hwang) of the T*ang dynasty (a. d. 
713 to 75«). History records that the 
subjects of the ejirliest plays were the 
events that had illustrated preceding dy- 
nasties, — ^in fact, we may confidently pre- 
sume that veiy slight differences exist 
between the gorgeously-appointed repre- 
sentations of the present day and those 
placed on the stage a thousand years ago. 
These plays would naturally be based upon 
the legends orally current among the peo- 
ple, among whom printed books must still 
have been scarce, the personages and events 
of which became adapted in accordance 
with dramatic exigencies to a limited set 
ef characters. Now it seems not too much 
to say that these characters, and these 
only, form the lay figures upon which the 
romance-writer dresses the representation 
of his heroes, who stalk through his work 
with the identical gestures, costume, and 
astounding feats of arms that are allotted 
to the corresponding performers on the 
stage. In every historical novel (it may be 
said, without any exception), we recognize 
one unfailing and unviirying round of per- 
sonages — the wily and favoured counseUor, 
the plainspoken but unvalued minister, the 
sovereign, either founding a dynasty by 
martial virtues or losing a throne bv 
effeminacy and weakness, the priest with 
flowing robes concealing a repertory of 
magic arts, and finally the truculent cham- 
pion, a compound of Hercules and Bom- 
bastes, who brandishes sword and lance 
and club, all of enormous size and weight, 
like playthings, occupies half the work 
with his challenges and encounters, and 
merits in strength and bodily stature the 
invariable description Shin ch^ang pa ch'ihy 
J^diig kufo sfin fing, which forcibly recalls 
the wording of the old song : 

** His brawny shoulders five feet square, 
His cheeks like thumping red potatoes. 
His arms would make a chairman's chair," 

<kc., <fec. 
To these ingredients add legendary 
marvels ad libitumy miraculous appearances 
of the gods in times of need, tricks, 
treacheries, murders, and banquets, and 
the romance is ready made to hand. 
Descriptive passages, with the exception of 
a few hyperbolical catalogues of glittering 
armour and impossible chargers, are as 
a rule ignored. Conversation, save in 
stilted speeches, is almost equally wanting. 
Just as on the Chinese stage the most 
trenchant contrasts of character are alone 



recognized, so in the romance, the bad are 
always bad, the good invariably supremely 
virtuous. So essentially dramatic is the 
style that, wherever personal action on the 
part of one of the characters ceases, the 
narrative is as sharply interrupted as the 
course of a play at the change of scene, and 
the reader passes on as a matter of course 
to the action ascribed to the next character. 

Hence it seems most probable that as in 
the course of centuries both the art of 
dramatic representation grew more and 
more widely diffused and the circulation of 
printed books (dating from precisely the 
same period witn the general introduction 
of stage-plays) became enlarged, the hiB>- 
torical romance was invented as a means of 
further satisfying the national craving for 
dramatic entertainment reproducing lite- 
rally the scenes already long familiar to the 
theatre-goer's eye. Tales of this descrip- 
tion undc»ubtedly existed during the Sung 
dynasty, inasmuch as they are spoken of in 
the writings of Su Tung-po ; but the works 
at present in existence date from the suc- 
ceeding (Yuan) dynasty, since which period 
all the romances pertaining to the current 
literature of China have been produced. 
In a future Note some of the leading 
works of this class will be briefly examined. 

Canton. Wm. Fbbd. Maybbs. 



Thb tbrm "Junk." — Can any one tell 
me the origin of the term Junk ? G. P. 

Chinese names of R. C. Pbiests at Pb- 
KiNO. — Can any of your readers acquaint 
me with the Chinese names assumed by 
the different Roman Catholic priests who 
figured at the Court in Peking during the 
reigns of Shun Chih, K'ang Hi, and Yimg 
Cheng? 




Use OF THE WORD **Hipiiil"as a obam- 
MATiCAL TERM. — In a notc to the Analects, 
B. 16, ch. 1, sec. 11, Dr. Legge explains 

^^ by saying it "is to be understood with a 

hiphil force, *to make to come,' to attract ?" 
Is "hiphil," a term in Hebrew Grammar for 
causative, more intelligible than that word, 

orthanjl^^? T. W, 

The word "Masker." — What is the 
origin of the word? is it from the Portuguese 
or can it be derived from a Chinese term ? 
I have often asked the question, but never 
met with a reply. Philo. 

Auctions in China. — ^Do auctioneers 
and auctions exist and take place in China 
— as we understand the terms il Beta. 
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The Willow Pattkrn Plate. — The 
followiug paragraph appears in the Home 
Noie^ and Quentm for 23rd February, 1867. 

" Last year, in Florence, I met an artist 
named Meyep or Mayor — a designer of 
pottery and porcelain patterns. The willow- 
pattern crockery having of late years been 
introduced extensively in Italy and Switzer- 
land and other parts of the contiuent, our 
conversation one day turned upon it. I 
asked Mr. M. whether it was really of Chi- 
nese origin 1 He informed me that it was, 
and that in or about the year 1776 it was 
introduced at Hanley by kU grandfather, 
who had obtained a Chinese plate from the 
captain of a trading vessel. That plate was 
the design from which the first English 
willow patterns were made. Mr. M. said 
tlie plate was still in his possession at his 
house in Germany. He said that the de- 
sign varied considerably from the modem 
patterns, and that between 1776 and the 
present time there had been many devia- 
tions, particularly in the borders. J. H. 
Djxow.'* 

«^au any of your readers inform me if 
the above statement is correct? I have 
never met with the willow pattern in China. 

Hongkong. Kaolin. 

The Initial **Hs" in the Peking 

DIALECT. — Can «iny one state a rule by 
which the words which in the Peking 
dialect are included under the initial "Hs" 
or " sibilant H " can be resolved into their 

5 roper initials of S or H in the general 
landarin ? Enqdibeb. 

Chinese Worship.— Before the intro- 
duction of idolatry, which is claimed to 
be of comparatively recent origin, what 
did the Cbineso (i.e. the people) worship? 

Did the introduction of Buddhism detei- 
mine their lapse into idolatrous worship, 
or is it, in its more general features, a 
le^^itimate reniilt of Ancestral worship ? 

At what time and by whom was the first 
Apotheosis perpetrated in China, and what 
wore the causes, if extant, for such an 
innovation ? 

What was the origin of Ancestral worship ? 

Do not Buddhism and Taouiam derive 
tlieir chief suppoi*t, as systems, from con- 
formity to pre-established views of Ancestral 
Worship, and docs not connivance at, if not 
conformity to them, on the part of the 
Koman Catholic Missions, contribute the 
principal cause of disparagement between 
their success and those of Protestant Mis- 
sions ? 

Shanghai, June 14. Y. J. A. 

Irish or White Potato.— I have been 
informed recently that this species of potato 
ia to be had at Hankow rivalling in cUmen- 



sions and flavor those of California produo- 
tion. They are said to be produced in the 

province of 8z Chuen 1/U l|| from whence 

they are brought to the Hankow market. 
The sweet potato too, 1 believe, is a native of 
China, but from the fact that all Chinese 
in the ports call the above species foreign 
1 was led to believe it only an exotic, not 
indigenous to China, and that it may have 
been introduced into the abore mentioned 
province by the Romish Missionaries. 
Can any of the readers of N. and Q. throw 
further light on the subject and oblige 
Shanghai. T. J. A. 

Chinese Silk- worm Oaks. — Attention 
has of late been attracted to the larva 
of a species of moth, found in northern 
China which produces what is called 
* mountain silk,' and which feeds on the 
leaves of one or more species of oak. An 
excellent account of this insect will be found 
in Mr T. T. Meadows' Commercial Report 
on the district of Newchwang for 1865, 
printed with the other Consular Reporta 
for presentation to Parliament. It is of 
some interest, from a scientific point of 
view, to determine whether the oaks on 
which this worm feeds are referable to any 
of the half dozen species recorded from 
North China, or whether they are as yet 
undeacribed. If this should meet the eye 
of any gentleman having both the means 
and inclination to assist in such an inquiry, 
the undersigned would feel particularly 
obliged by the communication of specimens. 
These should consist of branches about a 
foot or rather more in length, with leaves 
and acorns, and if possible flowers, attached ; 
each specimen being prepared by being 
placed between 3 or 4 sheets of coarse fibrous 
Chinese packing paper (which must be 
shifted daily and dried) until all the 
moisture is expelled, a stiff board of equal 
size with the paper, with books or any 
available weight above it, to keep the 
specimens properly pressed, (but not suf- 
ficiently heavy to crush the acorns), being 
placed over tlie paper and specimens ; and, 
when these are thoroughly dried, they can 
be loosely packed, and a label, with locality 
and date of collection, attached. Some 
acorns should also be gathered separately, 
and dried without pressure, to accompany 
the specimens. U. F. Hangb. 



Maize ik Japan. (No. 4, p. 72, and 
No. 6, pp. 74 and 78.)— Dr. Williams 
has perhaps rather misunderstood the ob- 
ject of my query^ which was however dis- 
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tinctly stated to be whether any trust- 
worthy notices could be found in Japanese 
boolu showinpr that Maiise was known in 
the country prior to the I6th century. It 
waa not my intention for a moment to sug 
gest thai Maize was indigenous either in 
China or Japan. I fully admit that a grain 
or fruit bearing the name of one known 
from a remote antiquity, with a differenti- 
ating adjective added, may ipso facto be 
reg&rded as of comparatitdy recent intro- 
duction ; but this I never thought of deny- 
ing. On the other hand, Wheat, Spelt, and 
Btf ley are all mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, and in Bomer, — the first-named is 
said to have been cultivated in China more 
than 2,800 years B.C., and the third ('an- 
tiquissimum frumentnm,' Menander apud 
PUnium) has a Sanscrit name, and in each 
instance these names are simple. But if I 
am to understand Dr. Williams as maintain- 
ing that the designation of a cereal by a 
simple name is an argument in favor of its 
being indigenous (which is the logical con- 
verse of his proposition that a compound 
desciipiive name is an argument against 
spontaneity), it should follow from the 
instances I have just mentioned that our 
common cereals were true natives of several 
distant countries. Yet I do not think that 
at the present day any naturalist of weight 
believes that we have any knowledge of the 
origin of these, which is indeed hopelessly 
lost in th« mists of antiquity ; nor does it 
seem unlikely that they are derivative 
forms, produced by cultivation, of species 
of which the wild or typical states perhaps 
no longer exist. H. F. Haxce. 

Maize in China. (No. 4. p. 42 and 
No. 6 p. 78.) —In the last No. of 
N. and Q. remarks occur over the sig- 
natures **R. S." and "S. W. Williams" 
with reference to the incidental statement 
made by Dr Hance, H. M.'s Vice Consul at 
Whampoa, in his query in No. 4 respecting 
maize m Japan, (to the effect that '^ thern 
seems every reason to believe that Maize 
has been known in China from a very early 
period") ; and as this statement was based 
on information supplied by myself, it is 
only right that I should now communicate 
the data leading to the above conviction. 
Dr. S. W. Williams (for whose authority 
OB Chinese subjects I have the highest res- 
pect) appears to have misapprehended the 
extent of meaning applicable to the state- 
ment that maize has been known in China 
« from a very early period," as his reply is 
pfrincipally devoted to proving that the 
grain is an exotic in China. This the Chi- 
nese themselves universally admit ; and it 
IB not necessary, therefore, to enter here 



into an argument respecting his theory of 
nomenclature, with which, at the same 
time, I cannot quite agree. The inquiry I 
undertook at the request of Dr. Hance was 
directed principally towards ascertaining 
the fact whether Maize was knovni in China 
before the advent of Europeans, which fact, 
if established, would tend to contravene the 
theory of de Candolle and other botanists 
limiting the original habitat of the plant to 
the American continent ; and I will now 
proceed to state the grounds upon' which 1 
have concluded that maize was certainly 
known in China before the discovery of 
America. To quote the earliest reference 
first : — the Pen Ts*ao Kanq Mu, the chief 
Chinese authority upon botany and kindred 
subjects, written by Li Shih-chSn between 
1552 and 1578, contains in its original edi- 
tion a full and unmistakeable description 
of the maize plant, accompanied by an en- 
graving which I reproduce below. J say 
with assurance the original edition, inas- 
much as all subsequent editions of this 
great work distinguish carefully the text of 
the author from the additions made by suc- 
cessive writers. The following is an exact 
translation of the passat^e refeiredto, taken 
from the edition of 1655, (the various Chi- 
nese characters being omitted, as those for 
the principal terms will be found below) : 
" Yii 8hu Shu ; (common name, Yu Kao 
Liang). The text of Li Shihchen is as 
follows : The seed of the Yii Shu Shu came 
from the lands beyond the Western J^'ron- 
tiers, (i. e., from Central Asia), and it is 
cultivated by but few. Its stalk and leaf 
both resemble the Shii Shu (Sorghum vul- 
gare,) but are more fleshy and shorter. 
They also resemble the I-i{Coix Lachryma). 
The stalk grows to a height of 3 or 4 feet. 
It flowers in the 6th or 7th month, produ- 
cing an ear like that of the Fi Me. From 
the heart of the stalk there issues a sheath 
in shape like the Tsung fish (Sciraena sp. ) 
from which a white, waving beard grows 
out. After a time the sheath opens and 
the grain comes forth. The grains are clus- 
tered together, each one as large as a tsung 
seed, and are yellow and white in colour. 
They may be eaten baked or roasted. 
When roasted, they burst into a white, 
flower-like mass, similar in appearance to 
that produced when rice of the glutinous 
kind is roasted." 

So far Li Shih-chgn in the middle of the 
16th century. A more important witness 
remains to be quoted. In 1619 Seu Kwang 
K'i, the Christian minister of State during 
the reign of Wan Li, celeDrated no less as a 
mathematician than as a statesman and 
Jesuit convert, laid before the If^mperor 
hii work entitled Nung Cheng Ts'Uan Shu, 
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or complete Treatise on agriculture. lu 
this be describes the plant as above under 
the name of Jade Bice, Yii Mi, stating that 
it derives this appellation from the lustrous 
Vr hite colour of its seed, and adds that it 
was anciently obtained from the territories 
on the west of China. 

I have spoken of Seu Kwang K'i as an 
important witness for more reasons than 
one. In the first place, the date of the dis- 
covery of America, the supposed birth-place 
of the maize- plant of China, must be borne 
in mmd. Within less than t^ree quarters 
of a century after the first latidmg of Co- 
lumbus in the West Indies, we find Li Shih- 
cheu describing Maize as a plant perfectly 
well known in China, but at the same time 
unable to assign a date for its introduction 
in the country. A few yeai*8 later Seu 
Kwang K*i, the friend and associate of 
Europeans, always ready to attribute praise 
to his missionary friends for their good qua- 
lities or services, is equally ignorant of a 
transatlantic origin of the plant. Now con- 
sidering that the first European strangers 
who landed in China were the Portuguese 
mariners who ravaged the coasts of Kwang- 
tung, Fukien, and Chekiaug between 1517 
and 1560, that the various settlements 
made by the Portuguese along the coast of 
China during the latter half of the '16th 
century were exclusively trading ports, and 
above all that, even granting the possibility 
of the introduction of new species of plants 
by such very early settlers, it is improbable 
in the highest degree that the navigators 
visiting China would bring and rapidly in- 
troduce a grain which at the time was only 
dimly known as a new curiosity by bota- 
nists in Europe, I think there are barely 
any grounds for the assumption that the 
plant was thus introduced. But again, un- 
less brought by the Portuguese at this 
period, it is plain that the theory of the 
transatlantic origin of Chinese Maize must 
fall to the ground ; for we find it (as above) 
distinctly described in a work dating from 
the very period in question ; and in this 
work the origin of the plant, acknowledged 
as an exotic yet fully established in China, 
is admitted as uncertain. How ready the 
Chinese are to acknowledge the foreign 
origin of fruits and plantn may be seen (in 
the case of cotton, the pomegranate <fec.,) 
by a reference to the work of Id Shih-chdn, 
and is fully attested in the notes respecting 
the origin of tobacco communicated to a 
late number of N. and Q. 

To sum up — I am of opinion that Maize 
must have been cultivated in China for a 
considerable period before the arrival of 
Europeans. Botanists must decide whether 
or no the theory of its introduction from 



Central Asia is tenable, but for my own 
' part I incline to think that it very probably 
reached China from Japan. A member of 
the Han-lin college whom I have requeste*! 
to inquire into the subject mentions a 
tradition prevalent in the Province of 
Kwei-chow, where Maize is largely culti- 
vated, to the effect that the phuit wm 
introduced by Ma Yilan, the great general 
of the Han dynasty (a d. 30), who carried 
on campaigns in Cochin China and Central 
Asia. This I give for what it is worth. 

As regards the query by "R. S.," it is 
no doubt very probable that Maize in 
Formosa may have an European origin, 
inasmuch as the Dutch and Spaniards 
made extensive settlements on the Island 
during the I7f'h century, and may well 
have been the first to introduce the plant 
there, but this dues not in any way affect 
the question of its introduction in tbe 
Chinese Empire. As requested by ** R. S." 
I append the names by which Maize is 
known to the Chinese: — 

CoUoquicU names: ^ yj^, Jade Rice 
(Peking) ; ^ ^, MiUet Rice, and 'g 
SE, Sheath Millet, (Southern Provinces). 

Book names: 4^ ^^, Sheath Grain; 

3S ^i ^^» Jade-like Sz*-chVan Millet 

(the so-called Sz'-chVan Millet s=jSor^/i«m 

milgart); ^^ ^ J^, Jade-like Kao-liang 

MUlet. 

The following woodcut is taken from an 
exact tracing of the representation of the 
Maize plant in the edition of the Pm ts^ao 
Kang Mu above referred to : 







Canton. 



Wm. Frrd. Mavtsrs. 
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Brick Tba. (No. 6, p. 74.) — Q. may be 
interested by the following referenoes od the 
subject of his inqairy. Prof. Johnston 
(Chemistry of Common Life, I. 160) writes : 
—'* The refuse and decayed leaves and twigs 
are pressed into moulds, and sold under the 
name of brick tea. These bricks are often 
made harder, by mixing the leaves with the 
serum of sheep and ox blood. This in- 
ferior variety is chiefly consume<i in north- 
em China and Tibet.'* At page 177 he 
says, however : — '* The Mongols and other 
Tatar tribes rub the tea to fine powder, 
boil it with the alkaline steppe- water, to 
«bich salt and fat have been added, and 
\fO\iT ofif the decoction from the sediment. 
They mix this liquid first with milk, butter, 
and a little roasted meal." Dr. Hooker 
(Himalayan Journals, T. 212) describes the 
drink of the Tibetans as '* a sort of soup 
imide from brick tea, of which a handful of 
leaves is churned up with salt, butter, and 
6<Mia, then boiled and transferred to the 
tea-pot." Schlagintweit (Buddhism in Ti> 
bet, p. 168) observes that briok tea obtains 
its shape and at the same time its consis- 
tence by being pressed into a form ; and 
8ay3 it is prepared for use by nearly half a 
{urt of soda being added to one of tea, 
which is then boiled, churned in a wooden 
tnb, twice as much clarified butter as there 
is tea added, together with a little salt, 
aipiin churned, put into a kettle, mixed 
with nulk and heat«d ; and he compares it 
togrueL 

Brick tea is, £ believe, extensively 
consumed not only in Mongolia, but in 
Northern China, Mantchuria, Tibet, and 
various states of Central Asia, and is besides 
largely imported into Russia. A friend 
who resided for some time at Hankow in- 
forms me that there are several manufac- 
tories in that city, where it is prepared un- 
der the partial supervision of Russian mer- 
chants. Through the kindness of another 
friend, I have had the opportunity of ex- 
amining a number of specimens of brick 
tea, brought by him from a large manufac- 
tory in the province of Hupeh, whence it is 
nuunly conveyed on mule-back into Mongo- 
lia, These difirer greatly in quality, some 
being composed of coarse leaves, and look- 
ing much like * Cavendish' tobacco, others 
consisting almost exclusively of stalks, 
whilst some again appear as if made up of 
broken leaf and dust, and are so smooth 
and uniform in texture as to resemble cakes 
of chocolate. They are either plain on the 
surface, or with a raised floral pattern in- 
tended I presume for the tea-plant, and 
some are neatly pasted up in paper covers, 
vith a red label bearing a Russian inscrip- 
tion. From their look, 1 have no doubt 



Thickness 
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all are made by pressure in moulds. The 
following are the dimensions in inches of 
some 1 examined. 

Length. Bieadth. 
13| 6 

10| 5 

10 5k 

8| 4} 

8| 5i 

8| 5 

H. F. Hancb. 

The term Man-jt (No. 4 p. 42).— The 
term **Man-ji," used by Marco Polo 
to designate Southern China is pro- 
bably derived from the Chinese name 




bP , which is pronounced in the Court diiv- 

lect Mafi-rhj or Man-i in the Canton dia- 
lect. The ancient Chinese distinguished 
four Barbarian uations around their own 
central country. 

Those of the North were called ^ Tih ; 
those of the West ^^ Faii; those of the £ast 

^ /, and those of the South ^g Man. 

The term Man-ji would thus signify **Son 
of Maji,'* or Southrons, 
Batavia. G. Schleobl. 

"Tartars or Tatars." (No. 4 p. 42).— 
The spelling Tartars is desired from the 
Greek Tartaros. 

As the ancient Greeks supposed that 
at the Northern Hemisphere n^f z«^«y 
was situated the Tartaros, the ancient 
Christian authors called those Scythian 
thbes which lived in the Northern part of 
Asia Tarters or Tartars. This spelling is, 
also, employed by Marco Polo. 

The Chinese write the name JS ig f ^ 

Tah-tahntsze or^-^ Tah-tsze. So Tatar 

would seem the best mode of spelling the 
name of these tribes. The spelling Tartar 
is, at all events, wrong, and based upon a 
false etymology. 
Batavia. G. Sghleqbl. 

CoREA OR "the" Core a. (Query by 
Mbrcator in No. 6. p. 59). There can 
be little question that Corea (or better still, 
Korea) is the correct expression. In all 
probability we derive the term "The Corea" 
from the French La Corie, by which the 
early French missionaries translated the 
Chinese territorial designation Kao Li 

In English, however, the definite 




1^ - 

article is clearly redundant. A similar in- 
stance is that of the island of Mauritius, 
which is even now sometimes termed "the" 
Mauritius, from the French La Maurice. 

W. F. M. 
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A8IAT10 Nborobs. (No. 6, p. 36). — **Z" 
will find his Query as to the existence 
of a Negro Race in the Bimalayas fully 
discussed by Prichard in those chapteis 
of his ** Researches into the Pliysical 
History of Mankind " which treat of 
the Ethnology of Asiatic nations. (Vol 
4, passim.) The Geographical Society 
of Paris, offered a priae in 1830, for an 
essay on the black tnbes of Australia, and 
suggested that the history of the Negro 
Races of the Himalayas should be included. 
M. Abel Remusat was probably led into 
error by a similarity in the Chinese name for 
Pulo Condor (in the Indo-Chinese Sea) and 
the Himalayan Mountains. This error was 
pointed out by Klaproth in the Journal 
Aaiatiquej September 1833, and several 
quotations from Chinese Cosmographies 
and Encyclopedias were adduced, to prove 
that the Chinese believe in the existeooe of 
a negro race in Asia. 

The belief is of considerable antiquity, 
and the following passage from Herodotus 
may not be without interest to the readers 
of Notes and Queries, as showing that the 
Greeks entertained a similar belief. 

0/ 21 i.^ nXUv «y«r«Xt«rf Ai^tTif ()<|«}y«^ %n 
ft»u909» «i /Mif ym^ At* nkUu AJB-itms ^^*'''('X*s 



William Jones remarks also that the remains 
of ancient art in India as well as the statues 
of the Hindoo Gods, appear to have been 
modelled on the African rather than the 
Hindoo type. The black woolly-haired 
tribes of the Andamans are negroes beyond 
dispute, and the hypothesis that these 
tribes which are also found in the interior 
of the Malay peninsula, are the relics of a 
people once extensively spread over Central 
Asia, does not appear by any means impro- 
bable. The subject is however scarcely 
within the scope of a periodical devoted to 
'Notes and Queries on China and Japan/ 
and is only so far admiwible as it may be 
strengthened or refuted by the evidence of 
Chinese Geographers and Historians. 



Canton. 



£. C. BOWRA. 



Aging Ai^i$mtt rk ftiv trXim KmrAvif *liti») 

Kg^rnXn^t, evt «*! T»7gt tiri t^him^ftifa xm.) r« 
A«^/?. »^ Jivri ftif A«^«v, If* k»^ifi x»rix^»* ^» 
^ mrm rmf */«r«'«rv i^S-A wttrnyira tT^^*. 
^»Cknf»mr» %t^ kfr kg^thif WttSr* yifAftn 

Herod. 7 Book, Chap. 70. 

It would be worth while perhaps to com- 
pare this account of ^* Ethiopians from the 
East, who resemble the other Ethiopians 
in appearance, but differ in language and 
hair," with the accounts cited by Klaproth 
from Chinese sources. 

With reference to R. S. G., who assumes 
that the Querist ('Z') on the subject of 
Asiatic Negroes, is indulging in a joke 
at the expense of readers of Notes and 
Queries^ I would point out that the hy- 
pothesis as to the aborigines of Hindostan 
navin^f been a race of negroes, has re- 
ceived the support of some of the most 
distinguished Ethnologists and Oriental 
Scholars. In the thir^i discourse of the 
Asiatic researches, Sir Wm. Jones examines 
the theory of the identity of the Ethiopian 
and the Hindoo races, and he adduces, 
among many other arguments, the resem- 
blance which the mountaineers of Bengal 
bear to the modem Abyssinians. Sir 



A Negro Rage i3f the Himalayas. 

(No. 5, p. 66). — I am able to throw some 
light on the query of Z in the number of 
May 31st, respecting a supposed Negro race 
in the Himalayas. 

The idea seems to have originated from 
a mistake of the late M. Remusat, who iu 
studying the great Japanese encyclopedia 
entitled in Chinese Ho-han Sai-t^ai-tu-hvoei 
found an account of a people dominated 

M'^^^ ^^^^^'^^^'^'^^-^'^ "^^^ 
work consists of two portions completely 
distinct ; the first is the text of the Chinese 
Sai^Us'ai'ttL-hioeif the other an addition of 
the Japanese editor, who in his account of 
the Kwdn-lun instituted for the cut in the 
original Chinese the figiire of a negro, such 
as he had seen in Nagasaki on board the 
Dutch ships. He moreover seems to have 
confounde d the Kwan-lun-shan, a range of 
lofty mountains in Thibet, for the island of 
Kwiii'lun or as it is commonly written 

Kioin-tun M ]^ identified with Pulo 

Condore in the neighbourhood of Java, a 
locality known to the Japanese through the 
Dutch and whence they were informed the 
Negros on bound the Dutch ships had come. 
Remusat's mistake led the Geographical 
Society of Paris to offer a prize for the best 
treatise on the subject of these supposed 
Negroes, and so gave currency to the 
error which however was refuted in the 
Asiatic Journal, new series, vol. X, p. 265 
et seqt to which I refer Z for further infor- 
mation. ThOS. W. KlKOSMILL. 

Shanghai, June 18, 1867. 

Albinobs IV China. (No. 6. jk 7o)- 
— Albinism is not very common in th« 
South of China, still cases do occur. ^ 
remember distinctly having met with a^ 
least two cases, one in Canton and the 
other in Shau King. Deka. 
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AxBiNOS IN China. (No. 6 p. 75). — 
I observe that the ques^on is raised, if 
there are any *' Albinos" in China. I 
laay state, that there is one at present 
in Shanghai and he may be seen occa- 
sionally about the streets begq^ing. I have 
seen hun two on three times lately, and I 
was veiy much struck with his appearance, 
as he was the only one I had ever seen in 
China, — his ''golden hair" queu forming 
a remarkable contrast to that usually worn 
by the "black haired" flock. 

If this information is of any value to you, 
you are welcome to it. 

James Jeff&ey. 

Albinos, — This lusua natura is met with 
at Shanghai, and on inquiry, I find they 
are not unknown, though rare, in other 
parts of the country. 

They are regarded by the Chinese as an 
anomalous production and called in this 

region ^E f^ 55 Yang-peh't'auy from 

their fancied resemblance as to color of hair 
and skin to a young sheep or lamb. 

I have seen tivo or three, and only to- 
day, in the city, saw a most perfect speci- 
men, and aa he was standing in a crowd 
with head and shoulders bare presented a 
very curious and striking appearance. His 
hair and eye-brows were white with a pecu- 
liar green, yellow tinge ; eyes small and 
Hght and complexion very fair and flushed. 
The complexion however of ail these with 
whom I have come in contact is greatly 
marred by a peculiar rough scaly appear- 
ance, so much so, that I was inclined to 
believe them aflected by leprosy until in- 
formed to the contrary. It is remarked by 
the Chinese that such persons invariably 
have exceedingly small eyes which are more 
or less squinted, and are never found except 
among the lowest classes of society, being 
most generally very poor if not actual 



Y.J. A, 



Shanghai, 6th July, 1867. 



ToBAGOo IK China. (No. 4 p. 42). — 
I think that the Chinese author who 
mention& the interdict of Tobacco, by the 
first Emperor of the Ming dynasty, is 
wrong, for in a Japanese work on the 
cultivation of the Tobacco plant, I find it 
stated that the seeds of this plant were 
introduced into Japan, during the middle 
of the Tsenrteiy period (A.D. 1673-1691), 
by Portuguese merchant vessels, together 
with the seeds of the Pepper-plant. 

After describing the method of planting 
and cultivating the Tobacco, the author 
continues : '^ In China and Japan the To- 
bacoo-plant existed nearly at the same time. 



^ 



At first, it was brought from over the seas ; 
afterwards, it was transplanted in Chang- 
chow and Tmten-chow ; and, now-a-days, 

the plant is found every where 

A decree of the eleventh year of Tsimg- 
ching, of the great Ming dynasty (A,D. 
1 638), says : Those who hawk clandestinely 
Tobacco, (*) and sell it to foreigners, shall, 
no matter the quantity sold, be decapi- 
tated, and their heads exposed on a pike. 

Batavia. 6. Sghlboel. 

Tobacco in China. — With reference to 
the question of the introduction of Tobacco 
into China, I find from an edict issued by 
Tsung-td in 1641 that the use of that plant 
must have been general in the Manchu 
army at that period. In this edict the 
above-named Emperor totally forbids to- 
bacco-smoking, and declares that the prac- 
tice is a more heinous crime than even that 
of neglecting archery, attention to which 
was to the warlike Manchus the first of 
duties. 

In No. 6 of N. and Q. Mr Mayers proves 
pretty clearly that tobacco was introduced 
into the south of China from Japan, which 
country received it from the Philippines. 
I think it highly probable that it was in- 
troduced into Manchuria also from Japan 
through Corea, for the Manchus had an 
extensive communication with the people 
of the latter country. They may have 
learned the use of tobacco when they in- 
vaded Corea in the beginning of the 17th 
century. A. F. 

Buddhist and Taouist Idols. — (No. 6, 

E. 74). — There is certainly a distinction 
etween Buddhist and Taouist idols. The 
latitudinarianism of idolatry allows Taouist 
idols to be placed in Buddhist temples and 
vice versa^ but the history of the deities is 
different. Many of the Buddhist idols have 
Indian names, e.g. Ftth^'Budhj Fen^So- 
Yama <&c. The Taouist deities are Chinese, 
e.g. San Tsing=sthe Three Pure Ones, Peh 
Ti = Northern Ruler, <kc. Dbka. 



(*) It seems that the Japanese author intends with 
the characters JEm Vfifc the prepared Tobacco- 
leaves. 
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LO HAN AND PO SAT. (No. 6, p. 

76). The distinction between Lo ban 
and Po sdt is as follows : — The Lo hav 
are the eighteen personal attendants of 
Buddha. The term is a Chinese form of 
the Indian Arhan. " Arhau means the 
first rank in the priesthood .... it is writ- 
ten in Chinese O-lo-han*' (Neumann, Cate- 
chism of Shamans.) Pb sat is the Chinese 
form of Bodliisatwa. ** In the true meaning 
of the Buddhistic doctrine a Bodhisatwa is, 
what the word clearly implies, a being who 
acts by the spirit of wisdom^ and remains 

only one step behind Buddha since 

the death of Buddha the world has been fa- 
voured with many Badhisatwas'* ("Neu- 
mann, Cat. of Shamans, p. 46.) 

" There are ten primary virtues 

that are continually exercised by the Bod- 

hisats There are thirteen advantages 

that the Bodhinat enjoys'' (Hardy, Manual 
of Buddhism, p. 101.) 

Any one wishing to learn the nature of a 
Bpdhisat will find a full account in Hardy. 

In Canton there is a temple to 500 Lo han. 
But the Chinese all say that there are, pro- 
perly speaking, but 18 Lo han who were the 
personal attendants of the Buddha ; the rest 
are the more distinguished of his followers 
in after ages. Deka. 

Orchids in China. — En rtfponse aux 
questions de Novice (p. 42), qu'il me soit 
Dermis de remarquer que, dans le ' Middle 
Kingdom,' le Dr. Williams se borne k indi- 
quer I'existence de dix-neuf genres d'Orchi- 
a6e8 en Ckinej de sorte qu'il serait difficile 
d'en pr^ciser les localit^s ; mais le ** Flora 
fiongkongensis" de Bentham contient la 
description scientifique et I'indication des 
stations particuli^res de 36 espict^ de la 
famille qui habitent cette lie. S'il pent se 
le procurer (car I'ouvrage est aujourd'hui 
^puis^, votre correspondant trouvera dans 
le * Chinese Chrestomathy' de Bridgman 
line liste de la plupart des plantes d'agre- 
ment qui se cultivont k Canton avec leurs 
noms chinois ; et M. M. Hoffmann et 
Sohultes ont publi(^, sous le titre de * Noms 
indigenes d'un choix de plantes du -Japim 
et de la Chine' (Paris, Imprim. imp^r. 1853), 
une Enumeration bien plus d^tailMe, avec 
les noms en caract^res chinois. 

H. F. Hancb. 

Theword Ama. (No. 6, p. 76) — Your cor- 
respondent who supposes the word ** A-ma " 
to come from the Indian A-Ta must certainly 
be ignorant of the Canton dialect where 
A-ma is the common word for ** nurse. " Shap 
wd, Kon n*A are the exact equivalents of 
English *' wet nurse" and ** dry nurse." 
A-ma is the term by which all Chinese 
children address their nurses. Dkka. 



The word "Coolie" (No 5 p. 56).— 
Your correspondent **Z" will find by re- 
ference to Webster's Dictionary that the 
word ** Coolie" is of Hindoo or Turkish 
origin ; the one being KiUi, labourer, the 
other Km, Kyd-leh, a slave. Its general 
application is well known. Y. J. A. 

Tht term "Coolie." (No. 5 p. 66).— 
Having some knowledge of Tamil, the 
native language of Madras, I have been 
amused at perusing the interpretations of 
the term "Coolie," which have appeared 
in the last No. of the Notes and (^ries. 
In Tamil " coolie" means hire, but Coolie- 
kara signifies and is applied to those who 
earn their livelihood by outdoor work in 
carr3ring burdens and by other daily occu- 
pations at the godowns of merchants, cot- 
ton-screwing and such like establishments. 
When the emigration to the Mauritius was 
introduced, the Tamil word CooUekara 
must have been abbreviated, or perhaps 
Anglicised, into Coolie, by which name the 
emigrants were called. Thus to " become 
a coolie" was considered to surrender one's 
self unconditionally to the will of the Set- 
heeb ; hence the Indian phrase " poor as a 
coolie." Whilst the so-called "coolie" on 
the domestic staff in China is far better off, 
and I know two or more quondam " coolies" 
who are now tea-brokers and shopkeepers! 
Hence the indiscriminate application of the 
term "coolie" in China to the domestics, 
chair and burden-carriers, compradore's 
bill- collectors, and emigrants, woidd appear 
to an Indian observer as much a puzzler as 
the misnomer Amah, J. 



To the Editor of " Notes and Queries.'' 
Shanghai, June 22, 1807. 

Dear Mr. Editor : — A friend has just 
directed my attention to a paragraph in 
your interesting Journal, in which Messrs 
Meton and Calippus ask " how it is that 
the Rev. A. Wylie expects the R. A. S. to 
take his assertions as proof in a matter 
which he has not 'examined at all.' 

Although I am not the Rev. A. Wylie, I 
am willing to accept the designation as a 
nom de plume on this single occasion, with 
its consequences. I beg therefore to in- 
form your respectable contributors that the 
Rev. A. Wylie never expected or unshed any* 
thing of the kitid indicated. The paper re- 
ferred to was inserted in the Journal with- 
out my knowledge. The facts stand thus : — 
A few days after the lunar eclipse in Sep- 
tember last, as I was about to leave for an 
extended journey into the west of China, I 
received a note from the Rev. C. H. Butch- 
er to this efl'ect : — "Can you let me have 
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to-d^ or to-morrow some details about 
the Chinese view of Eclipses. Is there a 
scientific opinion of them or not ? and how 
many are recorded V* 1 naturally thought 
Mr Batcher was about to investigate the 
subject, and was anxious to oblige him by 
giving any information within my reach ; 
but as I felt at a loss to know what kind of 
details he wished for, I thought it best just 
to jot down a few facts (or fancies if you 
please) as they occurred to me at the mo- 
ment, heapod together without much order, 
leaving to my correspondent the satisfaction 
and onus of drawing liis own conclusion, 
as to whether there was ''a scientific opinion 
of Cclipses." Having no time then to en- 
ter into an investigation of the number of 
eclipses recorded, and not having done so 
previously, I informed him that my sugges- 
tion was mere guesswork. By some un- 
accountable slip in the hurry, I find I in- 
serted the word lutiar, which does not oc- 
cur in Mr Butcher's note to me. 

Such is the simple history of the matter. 
I had not the remotest idea that the letter 
was to meet the eyes of any one but Mr 
Butcher. You may judge of my surprise 
then on my retnrn, after an absence of 
seven months (nearly five of which I had 
no communication with Shanghae) to find 
my random jottings inserted in the pages 
of the Asiatic Society's Journal, rather 
awkwardly clipped down to divest the pa- 
per of its epistolary character. I was as 
much distressed about it ajs your worthy 
contributors seem to be. 

I gladly embrace the opportunity of mak- 
ing this explanation ; but having said so 
much, I feel that more than enough of 
your valuable room has already been taken 
up with the matter, and do not think it 
necessary to advert to the other count in 
the indictment ; resting assured that the 
question is quite safe in such able hands as 
those of Messrs Meton and Oalippus. j 
am &c., A. Wylib. 



Sir, — A correspondent, in your number 
of the 29th June, signs himself T. D. Might 
I ask yuu to let it be noted, for the preven- 
tion of mistake, that the Tientsin owner of 
the same initials is not the author of the 
query. T. D. of Tientsin. 



NOTTCB TO COBRBSPONDBNTS. 

The following communications have been 
received too late for insertion in this num- 
ber : — ^Reasons of intercourse between Chi- 
nese and foreigners becoming more unsatis- 
factory, (T. J.) Wonderful ruins in Siam, 
(T. J.) The Phrase Ah-di-a-ku6-li-bu, (Jay- 

tba) — On the meaning of gS in Dr. Mar- 
tin's translation of Wheaton, (W. D. L. ) To- 



bacco in China, (C. D.)Man-ji, (C. D.) Pro- 
nunciation of the letter R. by Chinese, (G. 
VV. F.) C. D.'also forwards some remarks on 
spelling Chinese to which we will refer in 
next number. 



BOOKS WANTED. 

Turner's Embassy to Thibet, KlaprotKs 
Asia Folyglotta, Csoma de Koro^s book on 
Thibet, (Title nriknoitm,) addi-ess E. C. 
Bowra, Esq., Canton. 

Book for Sale or Exchange. 
{Sccotid Hand.) 

Sir J. Bow ring's Siam ; Visit to the FhU- 
lippine Islands; Halloran's Journey to Japan; 
CaUary and YoaiCs Inau^rectUms in Chviux,. 
Peiry^s Expedition to Japan. 

THE SIXTH NUMBER of NOTES and 

^ QUERIES ON CHINA and JAPAN. 

16 pages, 8vo., published on the 29th June 

last contains : — 

NOTES:— Ethnographical Sketches of the 
Hakka Chinese ; On the origin of Paper 
making in Chiua; Etiqutte to be observed 
by officials in mutualeintercourse as 
prescribed and sanctioned by Imperial 
Authority ; Formosan Vocabularies ; 
Notes of an Overland Journey from 
Takao to Tamsui in the early part of 
1867; The Flora of China; Chinese 
Bibliographical Dictionaries. 

QUERIES :— Rev. W. Lobscheid on For- 
mosa ; Maize in Japan ; Brick Tea ; 
Chinese Junks ; Architecture in China ; 
The Chinese Pantheon ; The term Lascar ; 
A prophecy by Confucius ; The term 
^^ Amah*^ \ Albinos. 

REPLIES :— Authorship of Translation of 
" The Pleasing History"; Dots and Lines 
on Coins ; Tooth of the Mammoth ; 
Dresses of Chinese Ladies ; Breech- 
loaders in China ; The word Coolie ; Pre- 
sentation of Boots to outt^oing officials ; 
A Negro race in the Himalayas; 
Maize in Japan ; Timour and Tamerlane ; 
Chinese in Australia. 
Notices to Correspondents, Books, 

wanted and for Sale, Adv ertisements. 

' THE 

''HOME news;' 

For India, China, and the Colonies, 

A SUMMARY UF EUROPEAN IN- 

TELLIGENCE. 

PUBLISHED on the 3rd, 10th, 18th, 
and 26th of each Month, or on the 
following days when these dates fall on 
Sundays. 

FOR DESFATCB BY THE OVER- 

LAND MAIL, VIA MARSEILLES. 

[Registered for Transmission Abroad.] 

J. B. MORRIS, 
tf. Jan. 31. 1867. Agent in Hongkong, 
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THE 

''LONDON AND CHINA EXPRESS:' 
rpHE SUBSCRIPTION to this JOUR- 
I NAL for the three numbers per month 
is 54s. per ^ nnum, and to the Export Sup- 
plement 128. per Annum, including postat^e 
via Marseilles. Vol. VIII. was commenced 
on the 10th of January, 1866. Terms for 
Advertising, 2s. 6d. per five lines ; ahd 6d. 
for each additional line. 

Subscriptions and Advertisements recei- 
ved in Manila, China, and Japan by the 
following Agents : — 

Hongkong, Canton, ) J. B. MoRRia, Hong- 
Macao, iJE Swatow \ kong. 

Amoy, Bellamy & Co. 

Foochowfoo, Hedge jfe Co. 

Shanghae, H. Fooo & Co. 

Tientsin, James Henderson. 

Nagasaki — Japan,... Pionatbl <fe Co. 

T^okohama, „ Hansard and Bl^ck. 

OFricE, 12, George Yard, Lombard- 
Strbbp, London, E.C. 
tf. January 31, 1867. 

THF 

'' OVERLAND MAILr 

A SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE 

FOR INDIA AND THE EAST, 

Fur Despatch to Indla by each Mail, 

VIA Marseilles. 
n^HE Subscription to ** The Overland 
^ Mail," including postages, is $12 per 
annuni, payable in advance. 

Mr. J. B. MORRIS, 
at Messrs. Bowra & Co.'s Hongkong. 
*#* Passengers h<jmeward bound may 
generally obtain ooi^ies of the **The Over- 
land Mail," of the latest dates by applying 
at the office of Messrs. J. G. Thomson & 
To., Galle. 
tf. January 31, 1867. 
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NOTICE. 

SUPREME COURT 
AND CONSULAR OAZETTE, 

and 

Law Reporter for the Supreme and 
Provincial Courts op China and Japan, 
published weekly. — Subseription Tls. 12 
per annum : payable in advance. 

Tho Gazette is a general weekly news- 
paper oontaining Officially Revised Reports 
of Cases heai*d at the Supreme Court, Police 
Oases, and Proceedings in Bankruptcy ; 
Original Articles ; Notes and Queries on 
Le^ points ; Reports of Public Meetings ; 
News of the Week, Commercial Summary, <&c. 

Advertisements will be charged Tls. I 
per 10 lines, for the first insertion, and 50 
cts. per 10 lines, for each subsequent in- 
sertion. 

Shanghai. 



Prioey $4 per annum. 

IN contemplating the issue of a Monthly 
Periodical woi^ devoted to Eastern sub- 
jects on the plan of that which under the 
title of *' Notes and Queries," has proved 
so useful and so popular during a long 
series of years in Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, the publishers have had in view the 
alieady large and constantly increasing in- 
terest felt in all parts of the civilized world 
with relation to China, Japan, and the 
adjacent Countries, together with the rapid 
accession of means of knowledge in various 
departments of research, which has been 
the consequence of so large an influx of 
European residents as has taken place with- 
in the last few years. With Peking and 
Yedo open to travellers and officials, with 
tlie whole Empire of China accessible to 
explorers, and the barriers hitherto so jea- 
lously maintaiued in Japan becoming daily 
weakened, numbers of new facts and much 
curious information is being accumulated 
in the note-books of individuals, who would 
be glad to preserve in type many little par- 
ticulars, for embodying which in a from 
accessible to the public, no means now exist. 
It i£ intended that both notes and inquiries 
received shall be carefully classified and in- 
dexed with minute care ; whilst, aa in the 
home work which has been adopted as a 
model, a list of books, wanted, or for dis- 
posal, relating to China or Japan will be 
inserted. 

Orders in England, the Continent, or the 
United States may be addressed to Messrs. 
T&UBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row^ E.C.y 
London ; or to F. Aloar, Esq., 11, Clements 
Lane, Lombard Streety E, C. , London, 

Orders in China or the East to Messrs. 
A. Shortred£ & Co., Hongkong; Messrs. 
Drown <b Co., Swatow; Messrs. Giles & 
Co., Amoy; Messrs. H. Fogg & Co., 
Shanghai; Messrs. Thoicpso.v <k Co., Foo- 
chow; Messrs. Karuth, HxnxzES & Co., 
Manila, 

Orders in Australia to Messrs. Baillibbb 
& Co., or Messrs Gordon <fe Gotch, Mel- 
bourne^ Victoria. 

Orders in Singapore to Office of the 
** Frte Pres8,*^ 8i^ihgapore» 

A. SHORTREDB A Co. 
PiAbUeherSy Hongkong. 
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CharaeteTy GufitomSy and Manners of the 

HakkaSy compared inth tJw»e of the othei^ 

races ivJuibitiit^ the Caat-im Proimice. 

One of the most prominent features that. 

mark the different cispecti of social life 

juaoDg Rakkas, Puiitis aud iioklos is tbe 



relative position assigned to woman by eacii 
of these races. 

To all outward appearance the position 
of woman seems to be worse among Hak- 
kas than it is among Hoklos. A Hakka 
woman, if strong enough, has to take almost 
as much part in out-door work as any man. 
The carrying of heavy loads to the market, 
of grass to the brick-Kilns, the tilling of the 
tields, the carrying of water from the wells, 
are as much the every-day duty of a Hakka 
woman as of a Hakka man. The conse- 
quence of course is that the seclusion of 
woman, which is comparatively more com- 
mon among Puntis and Hoklos, is almost 
an unknown thing among the labouring 
classes of the Hakkas. Women go in par- 
ties of two or three great distances on grass- 
cutting expeditions unaccompanied by any 
man. One may often see a married woman 
carrying produce to the market quite alone. 
If any roreigner comes into a Hakka village 
he will find himself surrounded perhaps by 
more women than men, whilst Punti or 
Hoklo women would scarcely peep out 
from behind their house doors. 

The position of woman among Puntis 
and Hoklos is somewhat different. Puntis 
are generally better off than Hakkas. 
Whilst Hakkas are principally an agricul- 
tural people, Punti society embraces every 
branch of industry besides. Whilst Hak- 
kas are principallv engaged in cultivating 
rice, Puntis cultivate rice, tea and silk ; 
and be it understood, the latter two 
branches, which are scarcely cultivated 
among Hakkas, entail not half as much 
trouble and dirty work as the cultivation 
of rice. The consequence is, that Punti 
women even among the agricultural classes 
are not worked so badly as Hakka women. 
The custom of cramping the feet of females, 
which is even anions the rich Hakkas 
scarcely over observed, is almost a law in 
every well-to-do Punti family. Punti wo- 
men live therefore, comparatively speaking, 
nioiv. in-doors than Hakka women ; their 
I work is not so rough, the management of 
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the internal affain of the household besides 
needle work beinatheir principal occupation; 
their manners likewise are better, and they 
are cleaner and tidier in all their habits 
than Hakka women. They have moreover 
the advantage of obtaining some little 
•duoation ; for a girls'-school is to be 
found in almost every larger village. 

As reganis the position of woman among 
the HokloB, who are principally sugar- 
planters, fishermen, sailors and traders, it 
18 more analogous to the state of things 
among Pun tis than to that among tfakkas. 
Cramped feet are, perhaps, not so fre- 
miently to be seen among Hoklos as among 
Funtis, but otherwise a Hoklo woman 
occupies much the name position as a Punti 
woman. Polygamy again is not so freqtient 
among Hoklos as among Puntis, but this 
slight advantage is more than nuUiiied by 
a custom almost as bad as that of polygamy, 
which to a largo extent perviides the richer 
classes of Hoklos. We mean the suliin^ of 
girls and adult females, or in other word.s 
the employnient of female slaves. 

Comparing therefore the position of 
women among all three races the Hakkaa 
would seem to deserve the palm in this 
respect, as the positirm of a Hakka woman 
is certainly more natunil an«l healthy, and 
more facilities for the realization of a happy 
family life, 1 ecause it is less hampered by 
such crying evils as polygamy and female 
•lavory, which nip the gr(»wth of affection 
between man and wife almost in the bud 
and give little chance for the enjoyment of 
a quiet and happy home life. But it would 
be unjust if we were to overlook another 
point connected with the position of wo- 
men, which taints the social life of the 
Hakkas and shows them in a light that 
might appear to justify the imputation of 
aemi-barbarism, which Puntis are wont to 
throw upon them. The terrible custom of 
female infanticide, which has first been 
discovered to exist among the people living 
in the Fo-kien Province, prevails almost to 
the same extent among their descendants 
the Hoklos who live in the Canton Pro- 
vince ; but they ai*e far outstripped in thia 
particular by the Hakkas, whilst the Pmrtis 
are very little tainted with this vice. 
It is a fact, that among Hoklos and much 
more among Hakkas, female infanticide is 
the general custom of the agricultural 
classes. Edu edited people of course even 
among the Hakkas are too scarce to exercise 
any influence worth speaking of toward? 
the suppression of a custom which has 
struck its roots so deeply into evei*y heart 
and throughout society. The proportion of 
females killed immediately after birth is 
generally estimated by Hakkas to be about 



two-thirds of the whole number of females 
bom. Jn a small village in which the 
writer of this lived for several years, a 
careful and with the help of some Christian 
women secretly instituted investigation led 
to the result, that without any exception 
every woman who had ever given birth to 
more than two girls, had at least killed one. 
it is consequently veiy difficult, if not in 
most cases impo-ssible, for a poor man to 
obtain a wife, e.xcept in districts where 
Hstkkaa live inters])ersed with Puntis and 
where then the Hakkas are in the habit of 
marrying Punti women. The most disas- 
trous consequences of female infanticide are 
those whicii next result from the paucity 
of women and the difficulty of obtaiuing 
wives, consequences which may be easier 
imagined than expressed in words. 

What had been remarked above with re- 
fernnoe t<» the character of each of the three 
races, the i>ositioii of woman and the pre- 
vah^ncte of infanticide, comprises the most 
iiuportunt differences between Puntis, Hak- 
kas and Hoklos. There are however a few 
ujinor differences to be pointed out. The 
settlements of the Hakkas are for the 
most part in niiaintainous or hilly districts, 
but even in other tlistricts their villages are 
invuriably built each on the brow of a hill 
or at any rate backed by a small grove of 
trees. The Hoklos have settled in the coast 
districts or on the bank of the larger rivers, 
whilst the Puntis live in the plain country 
occupying almost everywhere the best part 
of the soil. But there are some marked 
differences as regards the way in which the 
villages and even the houses of Puntis and 
Hakkas are built ; so much so that anybody 
when seeincv a village from a distance can 
immediately tell if it has been built by 
Puntis or by H ak kas. One of the differences 
lies in this that Punti villages usually con- 
sist of several rows of houses, one row be- 
hind the other, but the temple is erected 
apart from the houses, usually on the side 
of the village. Hakkas build but few tem- 
ples, but these are always situated in the 
middle of villages, and the houses generally 
built in one outstretched line. 

There is however another diffei-ence to be 
observed in the manner of constructing the 
roofs of the houses. On houses of Puntis 
the eaves of the roof are very short, the 
roof therefore projecting only a few inches 
over the walls on whicli it rests. On Hakka 
houses the eaves are very long, in conse- 
quence of which the roof in the front and 
back affords ample shelter against the rain 
and serves especially to keep the founda- 
tions of the walls dry. The villages and 
houses of the Hoklos are sometimes built 
like tho.^e of the Hakkas, sometimes like 
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those of the Pantis. But now let ub have 
a look at the people that live in. these houses, 
aad we shall see almost as marked a differ- 
enee in their personal appearance as in 
their architectural tastes. There is a slight 
difference as regards the dress of the men. 
The jackets of Hoklos are longer than those 
of either Puiitis or Hakkas, whilst the latter 
have longer tails than either Pantis or 
Hoklos. Those differences are slight in- 
deed ; they appear only amoug the labouring 
classes and it wants an experienced eye to 
find theui out. But the differences with 
regard to the dress of the fairer sex are 
most striking. Whilst Hoklo and Puoti 
women perfectly agree in their tastes, th«> 
Hakka women display a great deal of origi- 
nality iu almost every article of their attire. 
A Bakka woman fastens her hair right on 
the top with the help of a silver ring, and 
wears m summer a large flat and fringed hat 
with a hole in the mitldle, through wliioh 
the knot of hair is thrust to keep the hat 
steady. In winter she throws over her head 
a piece of blue cloth and f^istens it with a 
cotton string. Botli of these articles are 
peculiar to Hakka women, a peculiarity 
however of which Punti and Hoklo women 
are far from envious ; in fact they abhor 
that horn- like or tea-pot shape, into which 
Panti and Hoklo women twist their hair. 
The sleeves of the tunic of Hakka women 
are narrower than those which we see on 
Punti or Hnklo women. Hakka women 
have moreover a small flat piece of silver of 
a square shape dangling down from their 
shoulders as an ornament, and are in the 
habit of wearing a girdle, both of which 
articles their rival sisters never use. Even 
the shoes of a Hakka woman have a peculiar 
shape ; whilst the shoes of Hoklo and Punti 
women have sharp points, the points of the 
shoes which Hakka wv)men wear are round 
and curved upwards. 

Having noticed some differences iu the 
architectural aspect of the villages and 
houses of the three races, some peculiarities 
slso in the way in which their inhabitants 
dress, let us now step inside these houses 
and have a look at the people whilst they 
are taking their meals. Perhaps we shall hnd 
that each raoe has a gastronomic partiality 
for one dish or another. The Hakkas are 
particularly fond of rice and able to devour 
that in greater quantities tlian the other 
two races. But they despise congee. In 
fact the phrase ''to eat ctmgee'' is in Hak- 
ka synonymous with eating the bread of 
a beggar. Puntis and Hoklos are far from 
despising congee, they prize it highly as the 
proper food for sick people. The Hakkas 
when putting the rice for breakfast or dinner 
into the boikr add aways some vegetables 



which are just in season, potatoes, yams 
or melons, and boil them along with the 
rice, a custom which is never to be seen 
amoug Puntis or Hoklos. The Hakkas are 
also particularly fond of yellow wine, which 
each household prepares for its own use, 
whilst Puntis and Hoklos usually drink 
white wine which is bought in shops. But 
it is only the Hakka race that di^nays such 
culinary peculiarities. The Hoklos being 
for the most part engaged in cultivating 
sugar, are famous for preparing a certain 
kind of sugar-brandy, of which they are 
very fond. They display also a marked 
predilection for pickled vegetables and 
pickled fish, whilst Puntis and Hakkas 
usually stick to salt-fish and fresh or dried 
vegetables fried in oil. The Puntis have 
their peculiarities as well as the other races. 
They are noted for their predilection for a 
strange kinii of beverage which both Hak- 
kas and Hoklos consider a most kiatfasome 
drink. Thi.5 beverage is called rice- vinegar 
and prepared by dissolving in hot water 
the rice-crusts which attach themselves te 
the rice-boiler, and keeping this mixture 
well covered up for two or three months, 
whereupon it is ready for use. Puntis are 
alsD famous for preparing a kind of hollow 
globular cake or dumpling, made of rice> 
lour, 8U<^ar, and oil, and Uierefore called 
oil-dumpiiug (yau tui). This is, in fact, 
the national cake of the Puntis and corres- 
ponds as such to a similar cake of the 
Hakkas, called sweet-cake, in the prepara- 
tion of which however no oil is iised. A 
Hakka whom we once happened to ask 
wliat he considered to be the most striking 
difference between Puntis and Hakkas, 
replied in good earnest, '^ Puntis always 
eat oil-dumplings, whilst Hakkas eat sweet- 
cakes." E. J. ElTKL. 



Ov THE Meaning of g^ nr Dr. Martin's 

Translation of Wubaton's Inter- 
national Law. 

The elaborate translation which Dr. Mar- 
tin published some three years back will 
doubtless have fallen under the perusal of 
most sinologues and students. 

It must have entailed upon the translator 
an immense amount of labour, and called 
for a large devotion of his time. It is diffi- 
cult to translate Chinese into English, but 
the difficulty is light in comparison with 
that which a man has to surmount when he 
attempts to render English into Chinese. 
i n Wheaton's International Law there are 
many technicalities which must be exceed- 
ingly troublesome to explain to the native 
teacher in such away that he may arrive at 
a fair idea as to what themeaning isy and be 
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able to select two or raorti characters which, 
when printed, will auswer the purpose in 
view, i e. by comraunicating to the mind of 
the Chinese read«r the exact impression of 
the English meaning. Take for in.-.'ance 
the two words * Apolitical fiction." There 
is a technical mesniug embraced in these, 
which, unless under very skilful treatment 
indeed, cannot be rendered into intelligible 
Chinese. 

" Political fiction" rendered into Chinese 

is, I notice, J^ gjl, but it b not my object 
in the present short notice to make any allu- 
sion to these two characters. I merely pur- 
pose here to comment briefly on one char- 
acter i^§^ which I find is used in the sense 
of to recognize, as in the case of one nation 
recognizing the independence or sovereifc^i- 
ty of another. Now jcH means to recognize 

in the sense of *'to know" as f^^^fg^f^ f]^ 

>?^ W^\ fH ^ y^^^ fcnow him or not ?— 
have yoii had any acquuiiUattce ivith him be- 
fore ? It may doubtless be argued by some 
that our employment of recognition or re- 
cognize is incorrect; but nevertheless we 
undei-stand its import, and it is possesstui 
of a meaning which cannot be imparted to 

g^^in order to bring it to Represent the 
meaning attached to it in Dr. Martin's 
translation. 

The word recognition is used in a com- 
prehensive sense. A great deal more is im- 
plied in it than may appear at fii-st sight. 

In addition to the knowledge that a na- 
tion has sprung into existence, it must be 
understood to mean also that an exchange 
of diplomatic courtesies has taken place. 
In fact recognition is not complete until the 
latter has resulted. A state may be in- 
dependent and yet not be recognized as such 
by some nations, but this does not alter its 
character at all. Italy may serve as a very 
good instance here. She has been an inde- 
pendent power for a long time, and Austria 
was as much aware of this as other nations, 
but she could not look upon Italy in that 
light without surrendering Veuetia and 
that of course she was not willing to- do. 
Austria has lately ceded Venetia and ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of Italy, but 
can we argue from this that she was not 
aware of the independence of that country 
before this took place. 1 think not. She 
was as much aware that Italy waA her own 
master as other nations were. 

The Character g^^ j^*^ hence could not be 
very well used here, as there is not a parti- 
cle of meaning in it analogous to that which 
is uiidc-rstood in ih«3 word 'yrcognitiou" in 
the way in which wc apply it. 



A character or characters should have 
been sought for by the translator of 
Wheaton's ''International Law,'* which 
would have conveyed the desired meaning 
or some approximation to it, and he should 
not have rested contented in merely select- 
ing a literal word, as such will never sup- 
ply the place of a technical one. A for- 
eigner will doubtless recognize the g^ at 

once, simply because it is English and not 
Chinese, but the native for whom the work 
is speciadly intended, and whom it is de- 
signed to instruct in the Law of. Nations, 
will fail to extract the proper flavour from it. 
The passage relative to recognition occurs 
in Section 10 of Chapter 2, and no more 
happy illustration can be quoted than that 
treating of the recofinaition of America when 
she threw off her allegiance. 

The use of ^^ here occurs to me as out 

of place, for the simple reason that France 
knew America long before the time of 
Washington and before she asserted her in- 
dependence. The recognition here does not 
imply that America was unknown, but sim- 
ply tht^t she was treated as an independent 
power by France who consented to receive 
an AmbaBsadt)r from the country, and in 
turn to appoint one to represent her, there. 
I am not prepared to supply the proper 
character which will convey the fullest sense 
of '^recognise" as we understand it, but, as 
this short notice is likely to come under the 
eye of Dr. Martin, let me suggest to liim to 
ask the Chinese at Pekiag which of the two 
following sentences is the more intelligible 

1 am not an advocate for the use of any 
character to represent **to recognize," be- 
cause I do not believe that it can be adequate- 
ly rendered by any Chinese character, which 
will embrace all the technical construction 
that we attach to it ; but if any character 

is to be used the character ||f^ Shih to re- 
gard in the light of, will be much more in- 



telligible than gMj^^ 



W. T. L. 



Circulating Libbabibs in Chtna. 

It is not, I believe, generally known that 
circulating libraries exist in Canton, and 
considering the reading and money-saving 
habits of the Chinese, it is to be prestimea 
throughout the Empire. 

It would be difficult to distinguish the 
Cauton establishments of this kmd from 
ordinary second-hand bookshops, were it 
not that the upright signboards of theformer 

display i\\v chai'acters "Jj ^^ 
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in addition to the shop-name. On entering 
any of them it will be found that hiBtoric«a 
romances and novels are the only mental 
food supplied, and a choice can easily be 
made by an inspection of a well-thuDibed 
catalogue. A register is kept in which the 
names and addresses of those taking oiil 
books are entered. The usual rate at which 
books are lent is, I am given to understand, 
a cash a day for eadi volume selected. 
Fines are in all cases inflicted when a book 
ii lost, torn or injured in any way, or when 
the time for which it was lent comes to an 
end without the book being returned ; and, 
indeed, some of the library -keepers take 
care to keep those who patronise them well 
acquainted with these fines and the general 
regulations affecting the loan oi their books, 
the rules of the library, as well as its name, 
being stamped on the outside cover of each 
volume. A Chinese friend informs me 
that very few pawnbrokers would venture to 
make advances on books marked in tbis 
way. In the event of an intending reader 
being personally unknown to the li))rary 
keeper, his possible disap;>earance and the 
consequent loss of the books be may take 
out are provided against by security being 
required. 

Only four or five circulating libraries of 
the class I have described exist, as far as I 
am aware, in Canton ; but the Chinese, not 
content with these establishments, seem 
determined that literature should be 
brought to their very doors, for portable 
traveUing circulating libraries are also to 
be met with. A man in charge of two 
large boxes, on which also the characters 

"^ ^ ^g^ 'W appear conspicuously may 

be occasionally seen trudging along, and j 
now and then halting at the request of some 
Chinese who wishes to spend a few loose 
cash in the hire of one of the novels which 
fill the other's boxes. Of course, tlioso 
book-lenders always take care to return for 
the books at the proper time. 

«ai 

Kalkb akd Malay Numerals. 

I was just now reading Mr Swinhoe's 
"Notes on Formosa" published in the 
China MaU of to-day, and I was much 
struck with the remarkable similarity of 
sound between some of the Kalee numerals, 
ss giren by Mr Swinhoe, and the corres- 
ponding ones in the Malay knguage. As 
lor mstance : — 

Four in Kalee is S^pai, and in Malay ATpat. 
Five ,, JUma, „ Lima. 

Six ,^ Unfmrn, ,, Unnum. 

Seven ,, Pecho, ,, Toficho. 

Ten „ Polo, ,; PoQii>. 



The Kalee word for fire, Sapooy, likewise 
nearly resembles the Malay term, Apooyy 
or Api. 

It would be a curious subject of specula- 
tion as to how far the so-called savages of 
Formosa can claim a common origin with 
the Malays of the Archipelago further 
South, and I should be glad if you or any 
of your contributors could throw any 
light upon this interesting <}uestion. Mr 
Swinhoe moreover may possibly have col- 
lected some more words of the Kalee voca- 
bulary than those which he has noticed in 
his notes, and it might be worth his while 
to institute further comparisons between 
the two languages. W. M. H. 

Hongkong, 27th August, 1867. 

MoNS. Pauthibb and thb CoiTBT Cekb- 

MONLiL OF KuBLAI-ELhAK. 

In an interesting paper by M. G. Pau- 
thier on the ** Ceremonial observe dans les 
F(^tes et les Grandes Receptions a la cour 
de Kli(>ul>ilai Kha&n," I find the following 
pas3ci.(e, which would seem at first sight to 
fnnnsli an answer to the enquiry of A. L. P. 
iii the April number of Notes and Queries as 
to th«^ origin of the ** K'o t'ou " in the Chi- 
nese ceremonial : — 

** J'ai acquis la preuve, en lisant le cere- 
monial analogue de toutes les dynasties 
Chiiioises depuis mOle ans avant notre 6re 
jusqu'a nos jours, que cette oraison ne se 
trouv.'iit dans aucun, ecept^ dans le cere- 
monial de la Cour de Khoubilai. Le pros- 
temement la tSte centre terre (Kheou- 
theou) est aussi une innovation mongole 
et ne se trouve pas dans le ceremonial des 
dynasties anterieures, ni dans celui de Ming 
qui Bucc6d^rent aux Mongols ; mais il se 
trouve present dans celui de la dyuastie 
Mandchoue actuelle qui a succ^d6 a celle 
des Ming. Cette forme de salutation servile 
est done etrangere aux dynasties Chinoises 
et est evidemment, comme je Tai demon ti*^ 
dans mon * Histoire des relations politiques 
de la Chine avee les puLBsanoes Occiden- 
tales ' emprunt^ aux anciennes monarchies 
de TAsie occidentales qui ont disparu depuis 
long, temps de la sc6ne monde.'* 

1 am altogether unacquainted with the 
reasons which lead M. Pauthier to infer 
that the ceremony is derived from one of 
the ancient monarchies of Asia, but every 
student of the Chinese classics will at once 
perceive that the statement as to the 
*'Kheou-theou " being a Mongol innovation 
and unknown to previous dynasties, is open 
to dispute, and possibly to refutation. 

What but the **K'o t'ou" is meant m the 

J^ pa ^^ *^® Shu-king, when Chou-kung 
JM y^ reports upon the results of th» 
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divinAtion with regard to the building of the 

new City at Lo, ",^^^^5^^?" 
True the phraae could not be rendered 
by "K'o t'ou" nor by " prostration/' but 
in place of seeking a fanciful and remote 
foreign origin for a ceremony so simple 
as that of bowing the head to the ground 
before a superior, is it not more reason- 
able to infer that the f^ -^ j^ ]^ 

practised in the times of Yao and ohun, 
and to which frequent reference is made in 
the Shu-kingy was at all events the germ 
and origin of the ** K'o t'ou *' of to day, if 
not identical with it. 1'he similarity be- 
tween the two ceremonies is so evident that 
the theory which would derive the **K'o tou" 
^'from one of the ancient monarchies of 
J^sia," savours somewhat of the philosophy 
of Laputa. 

The questions as to the origin of the 
*^K'o t'ou" and the date of its introduction 
into the Chinese ceremonial are of com- 
paratively small importance, and the query 
of A. L. P. was probably suggested by the 
passage from M.Pauthier's pamphlet which 
1 have quoted above. That the ceremony 
of bowing the head was practised in the 
earliest stages of Chinese history, the Shu- 
king settles beyond dispute, and the conser 
vative character of the Chinese has very 
probably caused the same ceremony to be 
handed down unclianged. 

Fanciful and even foolish as the * ^ Ko t*ou *' 
and similar ceremonies may seem to us now, 
it is well to remember that they were 
Adopted at a time when ceremony was ne- 
cessary as a protest against surrounding 
barbarism, as an elaborate expression of a 
civilization and grandeur to which no other 
nation had then attained. 

Canton. £. C. Bowba. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

Chinese Works of Fiction. 

11, Historical Romances [cmUvnued]. 

At the head of this class, of the genend 
features of which a sketch was attempteil in 
a preceding Note, stands by general acclaim, 
the verdict of centuries of approbation, the 

San Kufo Chih ^ ^ ^, or History of 

the Three Kingdoms, a work, which, itself 
the earliest of its class and the model which 
succeeding authors have followed with ser- 
vile fidelity, is at the same time praised by 
Chinese critics as embodying iheneplus ulira 
of perfection in style. Its great celebrity 
at home has attracted in an uu usual degree 
the attention of foreign sinologues, and 
various notices of the work occur by both 
K i> gi^h and French writers ; but no com- 



plete translation has been given to the 
world, and some strauge misstatements in 
respect to its literary history have been put 
forward by even the best-informed writers. 
The period to which the work refers has a 
special interest of its own to the Chinese 
historical studeut, as an epoch of struggle 
between the supporters oi legitimacy and 
pretenders to the sovereign power wha 
racked the country with dissensions and 
bloodshed to a much more fearful extent 
and for a far longer period than in our own 
Wars of the Roses, which have also uatn- 
rally furnished a fruitful theme for dramatic 
and romantic fiction. The glorious dynas- 
ty of Han, when verging towards extinction 
in obedience to the inexorable laws of poli- 
tical decay, reached the commencement of 
the lowest stage of its decline about a.d. 
16S, when the Emperor ki>own in histoxy 
as Ling Ti ascended tiie throne, a child of 
twelve years old, who was sedulously train- 
ed into abandoning the reins of government 
to the hands of the eunuchs who filled his 
(talaoe. Existing discontents became in- 
ii'imed and rebellions soon ensued, the pre- 
sages of that eventual downfall whicL, after 
haif-a-century of disorder, came to pass in 
the deposition of Ling Ti's son and succes- 
sor by an ambitious minister, who proclaim- 
ed himself Emperor in a.d. 220. During 
this long period of strife, however, two in- 
dependent states had been founded by sno- 
cessful generals, of whom one, Liu Pei, 
hitherto calling himself Prince of Shuh 
(the modern S:?-chVan), hereupon claimed 
the sovereignty of China in virtue of his 
lineal descent from a former Emperor of 
the now extinct Han dynasty. The pos- 
sessor of the northern provinces held his 
own, notwithstanding, as did also the third 
claimant for sovereignty, who ruled with 
great success and splendour the maritime 
Provinces lying South of the Yaug-tz'-kiang, 
until finally a Rii*hmond appeared in the per- 
son of Sz'-Ma Yen, a minister of the state of 
Wei, who in a. d. 265 reuuite<i the sovereign- 
ty of the empire in his own person, and 
became the founder of the dynasty of Tsin. 
This long period of just a century in duration 
is embraced in the scope occupied by the 
romance of the Three Kingdoms ; but the 
principal and most exciting portion of its 
recital i& that embraced in the 30 years 
between a.d. 190 and 220, and takes as 
its hero the legitimate claimant for the 
sovereignty already mentioned above. 
With him are associated at the outset of 
his adventures the two brothers-in-arms 
Kwan Yti and Chang Fei, forming a trium- 
virate whose oath of mutual fidelity in a 
peach-garden ushers in the action of the 
romance, and subsequently the sage coun- 
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sellor Chu-ko Liang, otherwise known aa 
K'ang-ming, who may perhaps be described 
as the real hero of the work. The general 
characteristics of its plot and style have 
already heretofore been dwelt upon, and to 
present here a detailed outline of its story 
would be foreign to the purpose of a merely ] 
bibliographical notice, beside being a repe- ; 
tition of labour already fully penormed by 
others. Space will thereturc be betttr • 
occupied in suuunariziug the litentiy history | 
of the romance. 

The San Kvco Chih is the production of a t 
writer of the Yilan dynasty, as tradition 
asserts, but nothing more than his name is 
known, and even this (Lo Kwan-chuug, I 

m ^ p|l) is considered doubtful. The ' 

date of the composition must be placed, ' 
therefore, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. A strange mistake is made in the 
two most detailed notices of the book that 
have appeared in the English language, { 
in both of which the romance is confounded , 
with the History upon which it was based j 
and which was the work of Ch'dn Show, | 
who compiled the AnnaU of the Three 
Kingdoms circA -a.d. 350. In Dr. S. W. 
WilUams' Middle Khigdum, chapter 12, tlie 
work is described under the head of "a 
historical novel by Chin Shau, about a.d. 
360," and in a detailed '' Notice of the San 
Kwo Che," contained in the 7th Volume 
of the ChiivMe Repository^ No. 5, September 
1838, the remark also occurs that **thi3 
composition was published nearly fourteen 
centuries ago." Nothing could be more 
erroneous than this statement, which has, 
howeyer, the excuse that none of the usual 
editions of the romance contain any refer- 
ence to the author. The notice in the 
Chinese ReposUory, with the above excep- 
tion, gives a sufficiently trustworthy sum- 
mary of the contents of the work, though 
marred to some eictent by an objectionable 
▼ein of attempted and misplaced jocularity. 
Among French writers, M. Stanislas J u lien 
has published (in his Nouvelles Historiques, 
Paris, 1834) a translation of one of the 
chapters of this romance, but the most 
serious attempt in this direction is that of 
M. Theodore Pavie, who in 1845 produced 
the first volume of a translation which it 
was intended to make complete and to con- 
clude in 5 or 6 volumes. This design has 
not, however, been fully executed. 

It now remains to examine what has been 
done by the Chinese themselves for their 
faTourite romance. Inseparably connected 
with its title stands the name of its cele- 
brated editor, Kin Sheug-t'an ^ ^ |^, 

to whose eulogium of the work and profuse 
annotation the San Kwo Chih owes a great 



portion of its literary fame. Bom about 
the beginning of the 17th century, he trans- 
ferred an unwilling allegiance from the 
sovereigns of the Ming dynasty to that of 
the Manchow invaders, and appears to 
have found peculiar pleasure in upholding 
the claims of legitimacy as developed in the 
8t'iy of the Three Kingdoms, the task of 
editing which was conceived, he records, 
111 his early boy- hood. This task was com- 
pleted in 164:4, and with such extraordinary 
success (in Cliinese eyes at least) as to have 
made his name equally with that of the 
work itself a household word among his 
country men. Another celebrated romance 
(which will be hereafter noticed) was in 
the same way rehabilitated with scholarly 
care ; but Kin Shong t'an's literary merits 
did not save him from political proscrip- 
tion, and in 10t51 he was executed on a 
charge of treason, — ^the details of which have 
not been found accessible. 

The labours to be performed by the 
intending editor of the San Kwo Chih are 
duly set forth in an introduction to the 
work, where they are stated as consisting 
in extensive emendations of the text by 
means of ancient copies, the removal of 
** ridiculous" notes and of faulty verses 
interspersed with the text, and above all 
in expunging the comments of an imaginary 
critic, called Li Cho-wu, whose name is 
made the common possession of many of 
the historical-romance writers. In lieu of 
these objectionable features, Kin ShSng- 
t'an substituted his own notes, of a charac- 
ter less explanatory than panegyristic of the 
text, with which they are intermingled in 
a smaller type, aitd which most Europeans 
would undoubtedly prefer to read without 
such interruptions. They add probably at 
least one- third to the bulk of the work, 
presenting a ready-made judgment upon 
the merits of almost every paragraph to the 
reader^s eye — a species of eulogistic criticism 
which appears greatly to enhance the plea- 
sure derived by a Chinese reader from the 
perusal of this and similar productions. A 
far higher degree of ability than thai involved 
in this portion of Kin Shfing fan's under- 
takifng is shewn in the prolegomena with 
which his work is prefaced, where a really 
masterly survey of the romance, embodying 
genuine criticism in a style applauded as 
singularly elegant, is presented. The 
opening section of this introductory compo- 
sition, in which the dynastic claims of the 
contending champions of the Three King- 
doms are discussed, and the rights of 
legitimate descent are maintained with a 
vehemence which bears a peculiar signifi- 
cance in connection with the writei's own 
era, may not unjustly be termed one of the 
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most interesting passages in modem Chinese 
literature. 

It is strange that nowhere in his writinss 
does Kin ShSug-t'an refer even remotely 
to the authorship of the San Kwo Chih, 
though in the case of another work similarly 
edited he gives proper prominence to the 
author's name, and the romance is usually 
printed with the simple title Ti Yi Tul'ai-tz' 
Shu J which may be translated '' The Work 
of the first of the Writers of Genius." 
This refers to an expression used in Kin 
Shdng-t'an's preface, and the term has 
grown to be a generic designation for other 
standard romances, which are classified as 
the works of the second, third, or fourth 
t8^ai-tz\ as the case may be. Several 
writers in pieceding centuries mention Lo 
Kwan-chung as the author of the romance, 
but, beyond giving the Yttan dynasty as the 
epoch in which he flourished, they are 
silent as regards particulars of his life. 

It is no lonser possible to procure, save 
by accident, the handsome editions of the 
San Kwo Ohih which were formorly to be 
bought in every large Chinese city. The 
destniction of printing-blocks at Soochow 
by the rebellion and at Canton by the 
burning of the booksellers* street in the 
bombardment of 1857 has done irreparable 
injury to the Chinese book-trade. Only 
the Puking publishers have thus far es- 
caped the loss of their stock-in-trade, but 
their issues have never been designed, 
like those of Soochow, to supply the generid 
demand throughout the Empire. In the 
South of China, it is now only possible to 
obtain the ephemeral editions issued by 



cheap publishers, whose paper and typo- 
graphy are alike execraMe. The San Kwo 
Ohm leaves their hands in 20 volumes 



duodecimo, which are sold for something 
under 75 cents. The Peking editions, in 
8vo. size, forming eight or twelve volumes, 
cost from three to six dollars. 

Canton. W. F. Mavkrs. 



Grass Cloth.— I shall be obl%;ed by any 
further particulars respecting the grass 
cloth mentioned in the quotation hereunder 
from the Friend of India: — **The exquisite 
cloth which the Chinese make by hand 
labour of China Grass cannot be imitated 
in England where labour and machinery are 
dear. But the Grass has of late been so 
largely used as the weft of fabrics of which 
cotton or wool is the warp, that it is worth 
£80 a ton in the Home and American 
markets. Attempts are to be made to grow 
it in America.'* Is the fibre used in Euro- 
pean manufactures at all? Whence is it 
chiefly exported. W. 



Have the Miau-Tsz a writtbit lait- 
GUAO£ ? — ^A Chinese acquaintance who 
lived for a number of years in Kwei Chau 
Province where he was a mandarin, tells me 
that some of the Miau-Tsz have a written 
language of over 600 characters. These, 
he says, are symbols of sounds and not of 
things as the Chinese characters. He has 
seen books written in these letters. 

A native friend from lin Chan in Kwang 
Tung corroborates this with regard to the 
tribes of Miau-Tsz in that neighborhood; 
i.e. he says that is the common report there 
though he has never seen a written book in 
the Miau-Tsz language. 

In a Chinese account of the 82 Miau-Tsz 
tribes, in my possession, one of the tribes is 

said to have a "literature" (^ ^C^ 

This is the tribe called Ko Lo, numbered 
38 in Bridgmau's " Sketches of the Miau- 
Tsz '' (see Journal of North China !&ranch 
Asiatic Society, No. Ill, Dec. 1869, p. 273> 
The text which I have differs somewhat 
from that translated by Bridgman, though 
agreeing with it in the main. 

It is probable that the ''literature" here 
refers to the literature of the aborigines, 
because when they use the Chinese literature 
this is distinctly stated, as in the Sung KiOy 
numbered 34 in Bridgman's Translation of 
sketches. 

Can any one throw any light on this 
interesting inquiry either from Chinese 
works or from the reports of intelligent 
Chinese who have been among the Miau- 
Tsz I Dbka. 

The ** Wu vv " over Doors. — What are 
the <*Wu fu" inscribed on the lintels of 
Chinese Houses ? A. B. C. 

Chinese Astronowy. — In his recently 
published 'Familiar Lectures on Soien* 
tifio Subjects' Sir John Herschel, in the 
lecture '* on comets," p. 113, speaking of 
nancy's discoveries, sajrs: — ''The fact is 
that Halley was mistaken in supposing.either 
the comet of 1305 or 1380 to be the same 
with that in question. That comet really 
appeared in 1378, but that fcui SaUey had 
no means of kwnjcvng. It has very lately 
come to light in searching the Chinese 
annals. And the same annals have informed 
us of no less than six other still more 
ancient appearances of this self-same cornet^ 
the earliest in the 11th year before our 
Saviour. And this, it must be allowed, 
greatly tends to increase our confidence in 
those venerable records of Chinese history." 

What authority has the learned Baronet 
for coming to this conclusion, and what is 
the name of the work called by him "the 
Chinese Annals " \ L^kxju 
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Signs of Emotion amongst the Chinese 
^c— The following Queries haye beeu 
addressed to me by a friend in England. 
He wishes them to be applied to the expres- 
sion displayed under varioas emotions by 
the Chinese or by any other outlandish 
race. Some of your readers may iind 
leisare to record their observations on this ' 
subject in Notes and Queries. 1 giye my 
Querist's own words : — 

Queries ahovi Expression, 

1. Is astonishment expressed by the eyes 
and mouth being opened wide and by the 
eyebrows being raised ? 

2. Does shame excite a blush, when the 
colour of the skin allows it to be visible ? 

3. When a man is indignant or defiant 
does he frown, hold his body and head 
erect, square his shoulders and clench his 
fists? 

4. When considering deeply on any sub- 
ject, or trying to understand any puzzle, 
does he frown, or wrinkle the skin beneath 
the lower eyelids ? 

5. When in low spirits, are the comers 
of the mouth depressed, and the inner corner 
or angle of the eyebrows raised by that muscle 
which the French call the " Grief Muscle V 

6. When in good spirits do the eyes 
sparkle, with the skin round and under 
them a Uttle wrinkled and with the mouth 
a Uttle drawn back ? 

7. When a man sneers or snarls at an- 
other, is the comer of the upper lip oyer 
the canine teeth raised on the side facing 
the man whom he addresses ? 

8. Can a^ dogged or obstinate expression 
be reoognised, which is chiefly shown by 
the mouth being firmly closed, a lowering 
brow and slight frown ? 

9. Is contempt expressed by a slight pro- 
trusion of the lips and turning up of the 
nos^, with a sli^t expiration ? 

10. Is disgurt shown by the lower lip 
being turned down, the upper lip slightly 
raised, with a sudden expiration something 
like indpient vomiting ? 

11. Is extreme fear expressed in the same 
gsneral manner as with Europeans ? 

12. Is laughter ever carried to such an 
extreme as to bring tears into the eyes ? 

13. When a man wishes to show that he 
cannot prevent something being done, or 
cannot himself do something, does he shrug 
his shoulders, turn inwards his elbows, ex- 
tend outwardB his hands, and open the 
palms 1 

14. Do the children when sulky, pout or 
fireatly protrude the lips ? 

16. Can guilty, or sly, or jealous expres- 
sions be reoognisf^d?— though I know not 
how these can be defined. 



16. As a sign to keep silent, is a gentle 
hiss uttered ? 

17. Is the head nodded vertically in affir- 
mation and shaken laterally in negation ? 

Observations on natives who have had 
little communication with Europeans would 
be of course the moat valuable, though 
those made on any natives would be of 
much interest to me. 

General remarks on expression are of 
comparatively little value. 

A definite description of the oountenance 
under any emotion or frame of miud would 
possess much more value. 

Memory is so deceptive on subjects like 
these that I hope it may not be trusted to. 

Amoy, July, 1867. R. S. 

The term Ah-dI-a kuele-bA I (|S^^ 

'5f ^ ^ h|) Out-of-town residents of 
Shanghai during these long summer even- 
ings sometimes hear a wild wailing suppli- 
cating cry floating away on the night air. 
It would seem to come from some one of 
the many scattered Chinese hovels which 
line and intorline the highways and other 
ways going to and from the Bubbling well 
and Zicaway roads. If the listener from 
his quiet country crib is interested enough 
to try and catch the burden of the suppli- 
cation, which now and then comes strangely 
weirdlike towards him, he will hear a voice 
saying, — ^'' Ah-di-d-kui-U-bd P* Little bro- 
thevj come home ! This is the meaning; and 
it is known that hereabouts the Chinese 
women intonate that strain for hours 
together, whenever they have a child, out of 
its mind, sick and feverish, lying low in 
their houses. If would appear that this 
oitt-door plead is for the spirit of the chUd 
to return to its earthly home again. 

To a Foreigner it first interests, after- 
wards tires, and ultimately if he cannot fall 
asleep with it, he gets up to moralize over it, 
and finally to write to Notes and Queries 
to ask if this Custom is *^oU>'^ and what it 
means ? Jay Tea. 

Shanghai, July, 1867. 

> 

The word Lascar. — I am informed by a 
Parsee friend that the word '* Lascar " in 
Persian has the signification of inferior grade 
or menial rank, and this agrees with the 
Etymology given in WebstePs Dictionary. 
In his '^Indian Journal" Bishop Heber 
mentions having been attended in < 'eylon by 
Lascarines answering in some respects to the 
Peons of Calcutta ; (B. 2. 149.) Is there 
any race among the Cingalese or the naiives 
of Southern India, who are known by this 
designation ? 

Canton. E. C. B. 
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Salt Monopoly in China. — What is the 
nature of the Governmeut regulation in 
this respect ? A statement was made a few 
years ago by the Municipal Council of 
Shanghai, od the authority of a Chinaman 
in their employ, to the effect that the 
revenue from this source at Canton is 
$60,000 annually. This amount seems too 
small. Any iuformation on this subject 
will be valuable. J. B. 

Chinese Idea op the power of Satan. 
— What power over the bodies and spirits 
of men is ascribed to Yen Wang- ye, who 
may be regarded as the Chinese Satan ? 

JUVENIS. 

Merchant Guilds. — In the event of 
disobedience to the wishes or orders ef a 
Chinese guild by one of its members, in 
what manner is punishment inflicted on 
him by bis fellow-membtjrs ? and have they 
any Jegal authority for such punishment ? 

Merchant. 

Practice of Slitting the ears and 

NOSTRILS OF HORSES, drC, IN THE NoRTH 

OF China. — ^In a decree by the Emperor 
K'ang Hi treating of various natural 
phenomena, some curious observations 
which he himself had made are re- 
corded. Speaking of thunder and light- 
ning, he remarks that by slitting their ears 
and nostrils horses become secure against 
the power of lightning. 

Can any of your Northern readers inform 
me if this belief accounts for many horses, 
mules and asses that are to be seen in the 
North mutilated in this fashion ? 




Golden Pine. — Can any of your readers 
inform me in what part of China the Golden 

Pine ( ^ ^^) is to be found, and how I 

can procure some of the cones or seeds to 
send to England for purposes of acclimati- 
aation. |J^ 

Pboclaication Prohibittno convoy of 
Junks. — Can any of your readers inform 
me, where shall 1 find the Proclamation, 
issued by the Foreign ministers, prohibiting 
the convoy of Junks by Foreign vessels on 
the coast G. Minchin. 

Foochow, 20th August, 1867. 

Wonderful Ruins in Siam. — In the 
London and China Express^ May 10th, I 
see a letter from General Perrin giving 
some details of Wonderful Ruins in Siam. 
As I have never seen any previous account 
of them, any further information or reference 
to records containing such information will 
greatly oblige. T. J. 



The letter **R" to Chinese.— Can any 
of yonr readers explain how it is that the 
Chinese, in their way of speaking English, 
cannot pronounce the letter '^ R," yet at the 
same time mention it so perfectly and even 
gracefully in the Court dialect. 

G. W. F. 

The Characters Fan :Hfc and I ^. — 

Can any reader of N. S Q. inform me 

whether the character Fan (^f) applied 

in the South of China to Europeans, and 
frequently used in papers and books, lb 
any less derogatory than the use of the 

term 1 (^X the use of which is prohi- 
bited by the British Treaty. 

Morrison only says Fan is a low word 
signifying foreigner, but I have seen it 
applied in memorials, to the reclaimed and 
unreclaimed Favs of Formosa ; and teachers 
inform me that the Fan are generally in- 
cluded amongst the Man I (^^ ^^)9 — ^ 
general term for aU wild tribes. 

If the use of one be discontinued should 
not the other be so likewise ? K. 



Albinos. (No. 6, p. 75.) — J. L. M. 
asks, in No. 6, if Albinoes have been 
known in China? They have been foimd 
among all races of mankind, among the 
dark-complexioned of the South as well 
as the fair-haired of the North. They 
are met with in China— there are several 
in Peking. Here as elsewhere there is 
the congenital and entire absence of pig- 
ment from the rete mucosum of the akin, 
and the choroid membrane of the eye, 
causing that peculiar redness of the pupil 
There is the same debility of the nervous 
and vascular systems and weakness of the 
physical and moral energies as has been 
everywhere observed. Among the natives 
of Africa instances of accidental general 
Albinism have been noted. The Albino is 

here called ^ -^ 6? . I have seen many 

cases in Peking of partial Albinism, giving 
the **pied" appearance. 



Peking. 



J. D. 



Albinos. (No. 6, p. 76.) — Several cases 
are said to have been met with, in the pro- 
vince of Chekiang. I remember distinctly 
having seen two at Ningpo, one a boy, the 
other a woman. The boy held a menial 
position in a low class shop in the City, 
and had white silky hair. The woman, a 
beggar, had hair much the same. Z. 
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Tahka Bqatmbk.— (No. 2 p. 15, aod No. 
3 p. 28.) — ^The annexed traniilation of a de- 
cree iasaed in the year 1730, by the Em- 
peror Yung Ching, may be of interest to the 
querist, Miao-tst^, in the 2nd number of 
Nokt and Qaeria : — 

*'We hear that in the province 
of Canton, besides the natives of that 
province (lit. four people, i,e, literati, 
sgricultnrers, artisans, and tracers) there 
IB a class of people called Tatiy similar to 
the Yao and Man tribes, who make boats 
their houses and catch fish as means of 
gaining a livelihood. The rivers of the pro- 
TiDce an) now full of these people, and they 
are increasing very rapidly. The Can- 
tonese look upon them as low wanderers, 
aad do not permit them to live on shore ; 
and as the Tanka people do not dare to put 
themselves on a level with the other people, 
they in fear, submissively remain confin- 
ed to their boats, passing their whole lives 
without knowing the security and pleasures 
of living on land. 

'* The Tanka people are naturally well- 
meaning, and there is nothing (in their 
character) to be despised, or that they 
should be rejected by other people. More- 
over they also contribute to government by 
paying taxes on fish just as others do. 
Why then should they be looked down on, 
simply because it is customary to do so, and 
forced to keep separate, passing their days 
floating a boat in constant jeopardy of their 
lives ! 

** Let the governor of the province direct 
the magistracy to promulgate for general 
ioformatiun, that if any Tauka people choose 
to live in their boats they are not to be forced 
to live on shore ; and if any having means, 
wish to build houses or tents on shore, they 
are at Uberty to do so in villages adjacent to 
the water ; also to let them be enrolled 
in the census, and have head men selected, 
in order that an account be kept of them. 

'*Allmenin authority, the wealthy or the 
pooTy are in no way to molest or annoy 
them, or drive them away ; and further- 
more let the magistrates enjoin them to 
engage in cultivating the waste laud so that 
by their own industry they may become 
men of means ; thereby assisting us in 
showing that We look on all people with the 
same benevolent feeling." K. 

Bbbssss ov Chinesb Ladies. (No. 4, 
p. 42.) — In No. 6 of Notes and Q^ierieSy 
there are three Replies to this. 1 should 
like to add my quota to what has already 
been said. Chinese ladies, it is true, are 
allowed to have their ceremonial dresses 
adorned with the same style of Poo-fuh or 
Breast-badge that their husbands are 



entitled to, but with tlus diflference, that 
the heads of the animals on their badges 
must turn to the right, while those uf the 
animals on their husband's badges turn to 
the left. The animals worn I make out 
to be the following : — 

Military and Nanal Rank, 

L If^ m K<be-ling, Unicom of Chi- 
nese fable. 

2. ^^ -7- Shze-tze, Lion (Fdis leo) not 
Chinese. 

3. Jf^ Hoo, Tiger (Felis tigris — variety. ) 

4. ^^ Paou, Leopard (Leopardusjaponi- 
cus, J. E. Gray.) 

5. MB Heung, Black Bear (Helancto9 
tibetanuSf F. Cuvier.) 

6^7. j^^ Peaou (Leapardus mocroce- 
Undea, Hodgson.) 

8. ^^ j^ Uai-ma, Seal (Phoca eque&- 
trig, Pattas.) 

9. J^ ^t- Se-new, Rhinoceros (Bhvno- 
ceroa sondaicusy S. MtlUer.) 

Ciml Bank, 

1. '|m Hg Seen-hd, Manchurian Crane 
(G-nis mofitignesiii, Bouaparts.) 

2. ^j^ ^^ Kin-ke, Golden Pheasant 
(Thanmalea pictOj Liu.) 

3. «?(^ ^^ Kung-tcheo, Malay Peacock 
(Pavo muticiiSy Lin. ) 

4. 1^ IP Yun-yen, Wild Goose (Anser 
ferus, Gesner.) 

5. ^ ^ Pih-heen, SUver Pheasant 
(Euplocamiut nyclhemerus, Lin.) 

6. ^S ^? Loo-sze, Lesser Egret ("^^etto 
garzetta, Lin.) 

7. ^E ^|i He-chih, Leaf-walker (Hy- 
drophasiantis ehirurgus, Scopoli.) 

8. ^ |S|| Yen-chun, Quail (Cotumix 
dadylisonansy Temm.) 

9. ^£ ^^ Leen tcheo, Blue Magpie 
(Cyanojyica cyana^ Pallas.) 

10. i^ J^ Hwang Le, Oriole (OrioUu 

chinensis, Lin.) 

Civil ofiicers of the 8th rank usually 
wear the 7th rank badge ; and those of the 
10th rank that of the 9th. 

The Chinese for the Fishing Cormorant 

(CrraculuB car6o, var. SifietinSy Shaw) is Ha 

loo-tsze. 
Amoy, 24th July, 1867. R. S. 
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The Tbbm Mak-ji. [Reply by G. 
Schlegel in No. 7, page 91]. Mr Sohlegera 
hypothesis deriving this term from tlxo 
Ohlaese words Man-urh or Mai^i in tbe 
Clinton dialect seems for many reasons a 
most improbable one. In the first place 
the Canton dialect is certainly not spoken 
on the banks of the Yang-tz', where Marco 
Polo picked up this mysterious term, and 
even granting that the word Man repre- 
sents the Chinese character ^i, or barba- 
rian of the South, by which term the Mon- 
gol Tartars very possibly described the Chi- 
nese whom they vanquished, it is out of 
the question to suppose that the compound 
Man-urh, meaning, if anything, "son of 
Bouthem barbarians," would be used to 
designate the territory of the Chinese. It 
appears to me almost useless to discuss in 
the pages of Notes and Queries questions of 
this kind, bearing upon the work of Miurco 
Polo, without having previously examined 
the magnificent edition published the other 
day by M. Pauthier, in which great erudi- 
tion and unrivalled opportunities have com- 
bined to produce an edition of the work 
which far surpasses previous undertakings 
of the same nature. I believe that no 
copies of this edition have yet reached 
China, but I cannot doubt that the deriva- 
tion of the term in question has been fully 
discussed by M. Pauthier and probably 
satisfactorily elucidated. Pending inform- 
ation respecting M. Pauthier's views upon 
this subject I would suggest, with difiidence, 
that Man-ji (if indeed it represents a Chi- 
nese sound and not some Mongol word, 
like Faiv-fur for Faghfur in Marco Polo's 
descnptiun of the Chinese Emperor), may 
have originally been written Man-ti, or 
land of the Man^ the t having been con- 
verted into j by some careless copyist. 
Perhaps some reader having access to 
Pauthier's edition- will communicate the ex- 
planation therein given of this term. 
Canton. W. F. M. 

Mawji, Marco Polo's name pok South- 
ben Chika. (No. 4, p. 42.)— There can be 
no doubt that the first part of the name, 

Man^ is just Ihe old name ^ for the 

Southern Barbarians. It is possible that 

the name Min ^ now restricted to the 

province of Fuh-kien may have originally 
been the same, for in Amoy and Southern 
Fuh-kien these two characters are both 
pronounced Ban. 
As to the second part there is more room 

for doubt. It may be j^ a child, which 

in the Amoy dialect is still pronounced dji, 
which must have been its ancient sound, j 



Even according to Kanghi it is to be 

pronounced ji or ji. Or it may be -?• 

a son, which according to Kanghi has the 
sound chi, the same sound which it still 
almost always has in the Amoy colloquial, 
though in the sense of ''son" a quite 
dififo rent word "kia" pronounced nasally, 
is now used. It is not unlikely that 
it may have been dji, for that is tbe 
sound in Amoy colloquial of the character 

^^ which has -^ for its phonetic. 

Thus either ^8 l9 or i^ -^ would 

fuUy explain the word Manji. 

I take as proved, what Mr. Edkins has 
thoroughly established in his Grammar, 
that the Amoy dialect contains many traces 
of the oldest form of the Chinese language 
which have quite disappeared from the mo- 
dem mandarin pronounciation. C. D. 

Chinese Names of Roman Catholic 
Mi.ssioNARi£8. [Query, page 87, No. 7.]— 
In reply to the query on this subject I 
forward the following list of names, com- 
prising all the Chinese designations I have 
been able to identify as those adopted by 
the various eminent missionaries who 
flourished as men of science at the Court of 
Peking during tlie 17th century : — 




1. Aloni, Giulio, 

2. Diaz, Emmanuel, 

3. Gerbillon, 

4. Kegler, Ignatius, 

5. Kiliani, 

6. Loiigobardi, Nicolo, n 

7. Pantoja, Diego, 

8. Pereyra, Andrea, 

9. Rho, Giacopo, 

10. Ricd, Mattheo, 

11. Schall, Adam, 

12. Terence, Johann, 

13. Unifl, Sabatin de, 

14. Verbiest, Ferdinand, 










1615 
1688 

)c>rc& 

^ 1597 

1622 
1630 
1610 










fZl 1662 



1610 
1665 



1688 



It will be noticed that the Chinese appel- 
lation used by P^re Gerbillon has not been 
ascertained. 



Canton. 



W. F. M. 
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The TERM Abiah. (So. 6, p. 75 and No. 
7, p. 94.) — With alibis knowledge of the Can- 
ton dialect, Dxka has not thrown much light 
ou my enquiry as regards the application in 
China of the term '* Amah " to the two dif- 
ferent classes of domestics, viz : those who 
nurae infants, and those who attend on 
ladies. Surely I did not make such an 
erroneous assertion that it ^'came from the 
Indian word Ayah," as assumed by Deka, 
bat that I was desirous of knowing how the 
term came to be adopted without any dis- 
tinction by foreigners in this country in 
applying it to the domestics whose respectiye 
duties I have described above. For in 
Tamil, Amah signifies or is applied to 
** wet-nurse," whilst in the Canton dialect, 
Dbka states, it means '^ nurse " And he 
has, further, enlightened me as regards the 
existence of the words Shap-ma and Kojir 
ma, which are, your correspondent states, 
*^ exact equivalents of English * wet-nurse ' 
and 'dry-nurse.'" It follows then that 
tbe abbreviated or common term f'Ama" 
(as spelt by Dbka) is a familiar expression 
fontamount to '^ma" with us, which Dbka 
has confirmed by asserting that ''Chinese 
Children * address their nurses by that 
term." Therefore it must be granted that 
''Amah" is a pure Tamil word as applied 
to wet-nurse. And if, as Dbka specially 
mentions, Chinese children make use of the 
term "A ma" in addressing their wet-nurses 
or dry-nurses, the inference to be drawn 
thence is that Chinese ladies do not apply 
the same term to their maid ; conse(iuently, 
sinc^ our ladies do so, they are unquestion- 
ably using a misnomer ; to which my pre- 
vious remark had reference, and to which 
I would have been glad if Dbka had directed 
hia attention. J. 

bnrAUTiciDB IN China- (No. 5. p. 56). — 
W. H. M. in No. 6, proposes a series of 
valuable questions on Infanticide, With 
the facilities which Notes and Queries afford 
for interchange of views and the collation 
of facts it appears that now is the time for 
investigating this question and placing it 
on its true basis. Three places have been 
specially referred to in judging of this ques- 
tion and they have given a tinge and colour 
to the whole country, viz : Cauton, Kuhkien 
and Peking — the last the greater sinner in 
this respect of all. A statement of Mr Abeel's 
investigations in Fuhkien will be found I 
think in the Chinese JtCepository ; an answer 
to the charges of the prevalence of infanti- 
cide and the true state of the case in Canton 
wiU be found in the "Middle Kingdom." 
He who wUl consult the Memoires, Tome 
VI, p. 328 ; Father Ripa's Residence at the 

* Italics are mine. 



Court of Peking, Chap. VIII ; Sir John 
BarroVs account, and Staunton's account 
of tlie Macartney Embassy, Vol. II, p. 158, 
will find Infanticide depicted in colours to 
make the blood coagulate, and compel the 
que.Htion "can these things be ?" ; a system 
not only organised, superintended and 
therefore aUowed by Imperial authority, 
but with a band of ambassadors of Christ 
taking their duty by turns at this bloody, 
and inhuman public sacrifice. My atten- 
tion was called to this fearful state of 
matters and with the privileges of residence 
granted by treaty and other advantages I 
was determined, if possible, to roll away 
such a stigma from a nation's character in 
as far as the capital was concerned. After 
careful investigation over a lengthened 
period, at the Foundling Hospital, the 
Aiorgues, questioning Officials, Roman Ca- 
tholics, and all classes of the people — ^and 
I have had the honor and pleasure of 
meeting with not a few of the highest 
in the state and with no motive for 
concealment — I am bound to state what 
I found. I shall not say that former 
statements were a tissue of falsehood, or 
were greatly exaggerated, but simply that 
the practice as then described does not 
novj exist, and as far as I can learn upon 
enquiry from those in responsible positions 
and a priori supposed to be acquainted 
with such matters — has never existed. 
The results of these investigations were 
published in the Hospital Report for 1865, 
copies of which may still be had. Dr. 
Lockhart, than whom nq one has had more 
opportunities or is better qualified, writes 
to me — "as to the question of Infanticide, 
whatever may be the state of the case in 
Fuhkien and Hui>eh, (and even there I 
think there is some exaggeration on the 
subject,) I feel confident it does not prevail 
in Shanghai or Peking. I for many yean 
investigated it at Shanghai and saw no 
evidence of its prevalence as a custom 
aniong the people ; that it is done occasion- 
ally is highly probable as it is done in Eng- 
land, but the practice does not prevail. In 
Peking I saw no evidence of it. 1 rode 
through and through the city at early 
morning over and over again for nearly 
three years, but I saw nothing that proved 
the fact of infanticide in the streets or 
narrow lanes and by-places of the place. 
The Baby towers (so called) are in all cities 
— and those in Peking are merely for the 
bodies of infants who have died naturally ; 
— all who die are not buried, but some are 
wrapped in a mat and put into these towers. 
They have nothing to do with infanticide 
nor are they any proof of it at all." Similar 
testimony is borne by a gentleman of 20 
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years, standing in Shanghae and also well 
qualifii'd to speak on thid subject. 

The conclusion to which we are brought 
in Peking — one of the poorest and most 
populous cities in the empire — ^is that it is 
practically unknown, and if it exist at all, 
IS to be attributed to crime. It is forbid- 
den by law and severely punished when 
discovered. 

Peking. J. D. 

Tobacco in China. (No. 4, p. 42, 
No. 6, p. 61 and No. 7, p. 93.) — In a late 
number of Notes and Queries a quotation 
is given from a native work, in which it 
is said (according to the translator) that it 
was first introduced at Amoy, and named 
** tan-juh-ku." As that name seemed 
at first sight inexplicable, it might appear 
to throw doubt on the accuracy of the 
authority. But the correct reading gives a 
strong incidental proof of his accuracy ; for 

the character 1^ is in Amoy colloquial 

read ''bah," though the literary form is 
^'jiok." Thus the name for tobacco is 
read "tam-bah-ko," (the "o" being pro- 
nounced as in *' not,") a very dose approach 
to the foreign name. 0. D. 

CoBBA versiu "The Corea.*' (No. 6, 
p. 69, and No. 6, p. 91.)-— The latter mode 
of expression is certainly unjustifiable and 
very reprehensible. Of course we say 
*'The Crimea," doubtless at first mentally 
supplying the word peninsula, just as the 
German would say ''die (halbinsel) Krim." 
It would appear that we have adojtted this 
form of expression in both cases from the 
French who in each case prefix the definite 
article. It is surely against the spirit of our 
language. We could not say '* The Spain " 
or ''The Italy" and moreover it must be 
borne in mind that Corea is a distinct little 
nationality quite separate from any larger 
power to which its territory might be linked 
as an integral part. The use of the Coreans 



themselves ^ S^ ^ would be against 



the French usage. 
Peking, 




potter* to arorte0pon1iem0. 

Querists are requested not to mix up 
several Queries in the same comm^mication, 
but to confine each Query to one special 
subject. Those of our Correspondents who 
favour us with Replies are requested to affix 
to them THE precise reference (page and 
number) on which the Query is printed. All 
are entreated to wtite plainly — especially 
words in Chinese or other foreign languageSy 
and ON one side of the paper only. 



A correspondent at Amoy writing on the 
subject of spelling Chinese in Roman letters 
sends the following remarks : — 

'^One word about the Mandarin spelling. 
Certainly it is best to keep the Southern 
Mandarin, and if you cannot venture to 
alter the orthography of your northern or 
north-loving correspondents, would it not 
be well to give the southern form some- 
times in brackets or in a note, at least when 
the character is not given. Having given 
some attention to both forms, the noitiiem 
form does not give me much trouble, but 
for many persons it must be very incon- 
venient " 

[The suggestion of our correspondent 
would be all very well did not precisely 
the same difficulty occur to us when the 
character is not given as to our readers. 
We can only reiterate our hope that 
contributors will in all cases when possible 
furnish the chitractt^r of the native words 
used. Ed. A", it Q.] 

The Query by T. J. respecting '' present 
relations between the Chinese and Fo- 
rei'iners " is not suited for the pages of N. 
(£; Q., from which, of necessity, discussions 
directly turning on the politics of the day 
must be excluded. 

NOTICE. 
The PubUsher of NOTES & QUERIES 
ON OHINA ft JAPAN begs to give 
notice to subscribers that after the 
first day of January 1868, the following 
alterations will be made in the style of 
publication and cost of subscription :— 

1. The publication will consist of 
16 pages entirely devoted to Notes, 
Queries and Replies on Ohina, Japan 
and Eastern Asia. 

2. Advertisements will be inserted on 
separate sheets so as to obviate the 
necessity of binding them into the 
yearly volumes. 

3. A yearly index of subjects wiU be 
published, as also a list of contributors. 
Those objecting to the publication of 
their names will please notify the 
editor. 

4. Thepriceof subscription will, after 
December, 1867, be raised to $6 per 
annum. The cost of publishing a work 
embracing so many languages, and f^ 
quently requiring special tsrpe to be cut 
for it necessitates this step ; while the 
large circulation it has gained, and 
the uneauivocally favourable reception 
it has met with will, it is hoped, be 
neither of them injuriously affected by 
the increased price. 
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BOOKS WANTED. | THE 

Vol. II (complete) of the Chiwse and\uioNDON AND CHINA EXPRESS.*' 



Japanese Bepository edited by Prof. Sum 
men, and which concluded in 1866. Ad- 
dress care of Editor N. tt- Q. 

Tumer^s Enibassy to Tlubet^ KlaprotWa 
Asia Polyglotta^ Caoma de Korcus's book on 
Thibet, (title unkaownj address E. C. 
fiowra, Esq., Canton. 

BooKM FOB Sale or Exchange. 
(Second Hand.) 



I^HE SUBSCRIPTION to this JOUR- 
NAL for the three numbers per month 
is 54s. per .a nnum, and to the Export Sup- 
plement 128. per Annum, including postage 
via Marseilles. Vol. VIII. was commenced 
on the 10th of January, 1866. Terms for 
Advertising, 2b. 6d. per five lines ; and 6d. 
for each additional line. 
Subscripti(m8 and Advertisements recei- 



One copy Wade's ^* Hsin chim lu'' and;ved in Manila, China, and Japan by the 
*^ Pekin(f syUabary*^ Price ^8. ffhis work following Agents : 



has been long out of print J. Address care 
of Editor N. it Q. 

%vt J. Bowfing's Siam ; Visit to the PhU- 
lippinehlan/U; HaUoran'^s Journey to Japan; 
CiiUary and Yvan^s Inftirrectio/ia in Chhui. 
Perry's Expedition to Japan. 

THE SEVENTH NUMB3R of NOTES 

^ AND QUERIES ON CaiNA and 

JAPAN. 16 pages, 8vo. , published on the 

3l8t July last contains : — 

NOTES :— Ethnographical Sketches of the 
Hakka Chinese ; The Aborigines of 
Mainan ; Kerosene or Parafine ; Peking 
formerly considered a Seaport ; Chinese 
Emigration to California ; Apropos de 
Bottes; Bibliographical — Chinese works 
of fiction. 

QUERIES :— Tlie terra '' Junk ; " Chinese 
names of R. C. Priests at- Peking ; Use 
of the word ^'Hiphil " as a Grammatical 
term ; The word ** Maskee ; " Auctions 
in China ; The Willow Pattern Plate ; 
The Initial "Hs" in the Peking Dia- 
lect ; Chinese Worship : Irish or White 
Potato; Chinese Silk- worm Oaks. 

REPLIES : — Maize in Japan ; Maize in 
China ; Brick Tea ; The term Man ji ; 
"Tartars or Tatars;" Corea or "the" 
Coiea ; Asiatic Negroes ; A Negro race 
in the Himalayas ; Albinos in China ; 
Albinos ; Tobacco in China ; Buddhist 
and Taouist Idols ; Lo-han and Po-sat ; 
The word Ama ; The word ** Coolie ; " 
The term "Coolie." 

CoRRESPONDBNCB, NoTICES TO CORRES- 
PONDENTS, Books, Wanted and for Sale, 
Advertisements. 

NOTICE. 

SUBSCRIBERS requiring covers for 
Notes and Queries on China and 
Japan, (price 50 cents eacli) are requested 
to send orders to the Undersigned. Per- 
sons intending to subscribe should apply 
early, as the edition printed of the first 
number is nearly exhausted. 

CHARLES A. SAINT, 
(Late A. Shortrede & Co,) 
Hongkong, February 28, 1867. 



Hongkong, Canton, } J. B. Morris, Hong- 
Macao, <b Swatow \ kong. 

Amoy, Bellamy <fe Co. 

Foochowfoo, Hedge <fe Co. 

Shanghae, H. Fooo & Co. 

Tientsin, James Henderson. 

Nagasaki — Japan,... Pignatel Si Co. 

l^okohama, „ Hansard and Bl\ck. 

Office, 12, George Tard, Lombard- 
Street, London, E.C. 

tf. January 31, 1867. 

THF 

'' OVERLAND mail:' 

A SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE 

FOR INDIA AND THE EAST, 

For Despatch to India by each Mail, 

VLA Marseilles. 
'pHE Subscription to "The Overland 
' Mail," including postages, is 912 per 
annum, payable in advance. 

Mr. J. B. MORRIS, 
at Messrs. Bowra Ss Co.'s Hongkong. 
*^* Psissengers homeward bound may 
generally obtain copies of the "The Over- 
land Mail," of the latest dates by applying 
at the office of Messrs. J. G. Thomson £ 
To., Galle. 
tf. January 31, 1867. 



NOTICE. 

SUPREBIE COURT 
AND CONSULAR GAZETTE, 

AND 

Law Reporter for the Supreme and 
Provincial Courts of China and Japan, 
published weekly.— - Subscription Tls. 12 
per annum : payable in advance. 

The Gazette is a general weekly news- 
paper containing Officially Revised Reports 
of Cases heard at the Supreme Court, Police 
Cases, and Proceedings in Bankruptey ; 
Original Articles ; Notes and Queries on 
Legal points ; Reports of Public Meetings ; 
News of the Week, Commercial Summary, ibc. 

Advertisements will be charged Tls. I 
per 10 lines, for the first insertion, and 50 
cts. per 10 lines, for each subsequent in- 
sertion. 

Shanghai. 
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THE 

''HOME NEWS," 

Fob India, China, and the Colokibb, 

A 6UMMARV UF EUKUPEAN IN- 

TELLIOENCF. 

PUBLISHED on the 3rd, 10th, 18th, 
and 26th of each Month, or on the 
following days when these dates fall on 
Sundays. 

FOR DESPATCH BY THE OVER- 

LAND MAIL, VIA MARSEILLES, 

[Registered for Transmission Abroad.] 

J. B. MORRIS, 
tf. Jan. 31, 1867. Agent in Hongkong, 

''NOTES AND QUERIES On" 
CHINA AND JAPAN." 



Prieej $4 per anntun, 

F contemplating the issue of a Monthly 
Periodical wo^ devoted to Eastern sul>- 
jects on the plan of that which under the 
title of '^ Notes and Queries,'' has proved 
so useful and so popular during a long 
series of years in Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, the publishers have had in view the 
already large and constantly increasing in- 
terest felt in all parts of the civilized world 
with relation to China, Japan, and the 
adjacent Countries, together with the rapid 
accession of means of knowledge in various 
departments of researcli, which bas been 
the consequence of so large an influx of 
European residents as has taken place with- 
in the last few years. With Peking and 
Yedo open to travellers and officials, with 
the whole Empire of China accessible to 
explorers, and the barriers hitherto so jea- 
lously maintaiued in Japan becoming daily 
weakened, numbers of new facts and much 
curious information is being accumulated 
in the note-books of individuals, who would 
be glad to preserve in type many little par- 
ticulars, for embodying which in a from 
accessible to the public, no means now exist. 
It it intended that both notes and inquiries 
received shall be carefully classified and in- 
dexed with minute care ; whilst, as in the 
home work which has been adopted as a 
model, a list of books, wanted, or for dis- 
posal, relating to China or Japan will be 
inserted. 

The extensive founts both English and 
foreign of the firm will enable the work to 
be well printed, and great facilities exist 
for engraving on wood any ancient text, 
maps, or other matters deemed worthy of 
special illustration. 

The subscription has been fixed at $4 pe>* 
Annum. It is necessary, in order to avoid 
misapprehension, to add that no communi- 
cation, of whatovcr dcsoiiptiun, can entitle 



a contributor, in the case of a publication 
of this kind, to receive without charges 
copy of the paper in which it appears. All 
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Shanghai; Messrs. Thompson is Co., Foo- 
chow; Messrs. Karuth, Hbikzen &Co., 
Manila. 

Orders in Australia to Messrs. Bailliebs 
& Co., or Messrs Gordon A CrorcH, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 

Orders in Singapore to Office of the 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL SKETCBKS OF 
THE HAKKA CHINESE, 

ARTICLE V, 

POFXTLAB Soy OS OF THE HaKKAS. 

Popnlar songs or ballads are the medium 
hy which each people or nation as such 
expresses its own feelings, sufferings, joys, 
or heroic deeds. They are the common pro- 
perty of the whole mass of a people, the 
surest index of the national character, while 
^ the same time every individual recognizee 



in thein hit own private thoughts and feel- 
ings, his own joys or sorrows, and his own 
personal recollections. 

There are some features which are com- 
mon to the popular songs of every nation. 
They do not enter into anything like » 
circumstantial and connected description of 
the experiences of an individual, neither do 
tliey give any merely fancied or imaginary 
s»'ntiment, but what every body in certain 
circumstances felt, and they sketch rhapsody 
caily, not caring much for logical connec- 
tion of ideas, but throwing forth their 
accents of love, woe, snd hatred almost in- 
coherently, as everybody's thoughts break 
forth in moments of excitement and pas- 
sions, the "disjecta membra poet«.** 
There is no hypocrisy, no moral, no religious 
cant ill popular songs. They express every 
thing with naive simplicity and unblushing 
tnithfulness, but for that very reason also 
with the greatest intensity and energy, 
while the strokes of nature with which they 
abound and the artless strength of thoir 
language excite the admiration of just 
critics. 

On this account, Chinese popular poetiy 
is to be considered an important source of in- 
formation as regards the manner and mode 
of thinking of the common people. The 
more so as we all know that Chinese hia^ 
torians lack nothing more than truthful- 
ness. Unfortunately however that decay, 
which according to the laws of nature must 
necessarily come over popular poetry at a 
certain stage in the progress of society, has 
alrea<ly commenced in China. The ancient 
popular lays have long ago sunk into deri- 
sion and oblivion, being unjustly despised 
by the learned and polite on account of 
their uncouthness and irregularities. No 
doubt many fragments of those ancient lays 
or ballads may be still lingering in the 
memory of the vulgar, and many interesting 
relics of them might perhaps still be glean- 
ed, but the writer of this is not aware ol 
any such attempt on the part of a Qiinefte 
scholar. Those tea-songs which have been 
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collected and publiBhed by Sir Johu Bowriiig 
smell so strongly of the studv-lamp, that 
they cannot pooaibly be called popular 
■ongs. 

To confine ourselves however to the 
people living in the Canton Province, it is 
especially among the Hakkas where popular 
songs are still a living thing, living in the 
memory of the common people and being 
handed down from one generation to the 
other mostly without the aid of books. 
The Hakkas are, as a whole, a singing peo- 



songs and ballads ; they listen to these 
popular lays, they read them, but they do 
not sing them as the Hakkas do. Amoug 
the hitter you won't find a single boy or 

flrl above fourteen years, that does not 
now by heart an incrddible number of sucli 
songs. Those who have never learned to 
rsad, and the agricultural chuses as a 
whole, use these popular songs on every 
occasion, they hum them whilst working, 
they sing them in their hours of leisure, 
they banter each other, they mock and 
ridicule each other, they even quarrel with 
each other by singing appropriate strophes 
of popular songs. For any given relation 
of life, for any possible situation there are 
also rhymes, strophes, and antistrophes ex- 
presing adequately the feelings of the mo- 
ment. The whole mass of popular sonm 
current among the Hakkas divides itself 
into six distinct dasses. There are first 

the so-called " mountain songs" (^J ^), 
living especially in the mouth of the agri- 
cultural population, and bearing almoFt 
throughout an erotic character, many of them 
reminding one strongly of Ovid's "Ars 
A materia." There are secondly the so-called 

resi>onsoriums (5(ip ^), wngs for banter- 
ing between the two sexes, one strophe 
sung by a man and replied to by a woman. 
To illustrate the general chaincter of this 
class of popular songs, we will just give one 
example. A lad may for instance be stand- 
ing at his housedoor and see a girl coming 
on the road past his house ; he immediately 
sings out : 

A black tllken fringe she wound doubly round 
Ai her hoela there dangles her Uil, 
A sprightly young girl comes |«sf^ing my door 
One glance and her heart does her fail. 

Thereupon the giri taking up the same 
tune will reply : 
A bran-nrw oiled sua-hat be wears, 
To his heels his tail's banging down. 
From Rfar I thought bim a beau 
Coming nearer I see bim a Clown. 



A third-class of populai songs are the so- 
called tea- pluckers* songs (H^a^^^) which 
are especially sung at the time, when the 
mountain-tea ([ |[ 2t) is gathered, which 

is the only kiDoof tea cultivated by Hak- 
kas. Another class form the so-called 

** salt-water-songs (l/j^ ^k WO^ ^o' ^Mjlon 

boat people and fishermen, but as there are 
but few Hakkas living on the sea such 
songs are rather scarce. There are finally 



Ele like the Germans. Puutis and Hokloe songs for beggars ("^ ^ k |fr) which 
ave their sing-songs,^ ^^'''^.k'^T^w^I ^ «n<»tiy long baUads or comical stories, 
their wandermg musicians, their books of ^,.,^ /ii^a wtU\ 

and songs for children (/J\ K^ Jffj or 



nursery songs. The greatest part of all 
these popular songs cannot be written out 
in Chinese characters, as they are couched 
in the very* lowest colloquial, abounding in 
sounds for which no corresponding character 
can be found in the writt-en language. The 
writer of this collected several hundreds of 
them piece-meal during a five years' resi- 
dence m the interior, jotting them down in 
Roman characters just as he happened to 
hear them sung by the people. But as yet 
he has not been so fortunate as to stumble 
up<m any historical ballad of great anti- 
quity. 

I intend to give some specimens of each 
of the above mentioned classes of popular 
Hakka-Bongs, but reserve them tor an- 
other u amber of this paper. 

E. J. ElTSL. 



P*nrG Tsfi PiBK, OR Pskiro Stllabaht. 

it may be stated, without a wide diver- 
gence from the truth, that from 60 to 90 per 
cent of the characters in the work under 
notice have circles or points against them 
indicative of their being possessed of more 
than one sound. This fact is sufficient to 
dishearten the new student, who will natur- 
ally fancy the difficulty in his path is insur- 
mountable, and it will also embarrass the 
old student, as the latter, having always 
been inclined to think that he has been im- 
parting the correct sounds to the characters 
will be under the impression that he has 
been in error throughout, and that if he 
were to go to the Capital he would find a 
dialect in vogue of a kind totally different 
to that to which he had been devoting his 
mind ; in short that he would be like a 
fish out of water. It is not by givine the 
student every imaginable sound of a cha- 
racter that you are likely to benefit him. 
This course will only tend to myatify him, 
and will consequently be without any good 
practical result. It is by putting things in 
the simplest light possible before him that 
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yoQ will indaoe in him a taste for the lan- 
gua^. It is by simplifying erery thine in 
every pnsible way that you will engraft into 
bim a spirit of confidence in himseu that he 
will not be obliged to retire when he is half- 
way or as the Chinese express it pan ^u 
urhfei. The student is not always ready 
to face every difficulty. It depends entire- 
ly on the nature of the difficulty whether 
he wiU attempt to cope with it or whether 
be will shirk it 

If it looks too hard, and he is inclined to 
think he can never overcome it he gives up 
all thought of making the attempt : if on 
the other hand it does not present a very 
fonoidable appearance he is ready to try 
bii hand, even though he may be possessed 
of a sense of consciousness that the ordeal 
through which he has to pass may prove 
levere. In 1859 the valuable Hdn Ching 
Lh was published, and accompanying it was 
a vulume entitled the *' Peking SvUabary/' 
The first mentioned book was of little or no 
value to the raw student, inasmuch as it was 
too abstruse and difficult for him to under- 
stand ; but the latter was a book that was 
useful to him at once, and which he might 
lay on the table at his left or right hand for 
eoostant reference. The defects in the Syl- 
labary were numerous, characters were 
found under many syllables without aste- 
risks to show that they had any right there, 
and numbers of the most common characters 
were omitted altogether. But these ble- 
mishes did not greatly detract from the 
value of the work, and no one would have 
been so unfair as to comment upon them, as 
no book, with such value attached to it, had 
ever been printed before. Nearly eight 
years have elapsed since that period, but 
these years have done little or nothing for 
us towards producing a perfect *' Sylla- 
bary.* 

In this year of 1867 there has been issued 
to the world the Fing TsA Pien which is 
designed to supply the place of the old Syl- 
labary, but which is inferior to it in many 
mspeets as regards general uselolness. Tlie 
new edition contains many more characters 
doubtless, but it must still yield the palm to 
its predecessor. 

The characters are in smaller type; several 
of them are often huddled together on one 
line, for a reason which may m oomprehen- 
BiUe to an old sinologue, but which is un- 
intelligible to the new scholar ; and about 
every second character seems to be waited 
on by a small circle, a circumstance whic]^ 
ii likely to be a source of much bewilder- 
ment to any one. Apart from this a new 
student wDl experience much difficulty in 
finding a character. In the Old SyUabary 
the Bound of the characters under each syl- 



lable was printed in Engluh type ; but this 
admirable plan has been supj^nted in the 
new one, and all that we have in exchange 
ii a Chinese character in large type above 
the number which the syllable repre- 
sents. 

There are few who will be at issue on the 
point that it is infinitdy preferable to have 
the sound in legible Ein^ish than to have 
a character in Chinese to supply its place, 
even though the character may he in large 
tvpe and mav occupy a pnnnineiit place on 
the left hand. 

As the work ii on the world now it is too 
late to remedy the eviL A suggestion how- 
ever may be thrown out which will doubt- 
less be acceptable to students, who if they 
will adopt it, will find the path easier than 
it otherwise would be. Below the numeral 
which indicates the numbers of the sounda 
or syllables it will be seen that there is a 
wide space, nay space enough to^ print in 
legible type the Englidi sounds. If these 
are printeci out, the student ¥rill be enabled 
to fijid the characters with ease, and he will 
be inde[)endent of his teacher bo a certain 
extent. His work will be greatly facilitated* 
and the value of the Syllabaiy considerably 
enhanced. 

It han been remarked, and with much 
correctness, by more than one person, that 
Mr Wade has brought so mucn erudition 
and such a comprehensive knowledge of 
Chinese to bear upon his Tzu Erh Chi that 
that he has distanced all his critics, and 
left no one but himself who is competent 
to criticise that work. 

One of the volumes funiishes us with 
food in abundance on which to comment. 
This volume is the Syllabary, the most use- 
ful of the series, and it forms the subject of 
this notice. 

With respect to the characters which 
have more than one sound, their number 
may be represented by legion. 

Mr Wade's grand aim seems to have been 
to give us every possible sound under which 
a character may be found. This object is 
commendable in its way, but in the manner 
in which it ii executed depends its general 
usefulness. And again there should be 
some restriction in the application of this 
principle. 

It does not advantage the student to tell 

him that ^r is sounded YtL as well as NU 



or that ^ is read Ta'u as well as Ch'ai, for 

he is never likely to meet with first as ytt 
or the second as ts*u; such sounds as these 
are therefore quite ndnndant and are not 
in the least required. Thev need not have 
been inserted unless an illustration could 
have been furnished of their occurrence in 
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colloquial use with the extraneous Bounds 
given to them. 

Instead of encumbering the body of the 
work with all the characters which have 
more than one sound how much better 
would it have been to have given them a 
place in the appendix alone. This sugges- 
tion refers to those characters merely which 
we have been given to understand up till 
the present moment possessed only one 
sound, but which now seem to boast of 
three or four other sounds. 

Such characters as 



them. This fact is a oonclusiye argument 
against their being colloquial cbaracten. 

The first named ( jR) occurs occasionally 

in ofiicial documents in connection with 

three other chaiacters (^H^ W^ ^K J||) 

denoting an unsettled state. The second 

(^?) ^ rarer still ; but it may be seen in 

proclamations during any rebellion in the 
empire. It occurs in combination with 

(^) as (J^ ^^) ping gien and alludes to 

depredations committed by soldiers or in 
stance, which have really two sounds each, i other words to the horrors of war. The 
we could not dispense with, because the two examples above given will suffice to 



and 



for 



m- 



first is sounded Oh'a as often as Ch'ai and 
the second Ku as often as Chia. Reference 
will be made to this matter more at large 



illustrate the point that the SyUabary con- 
tains much more than it has laid preten- 
tions to, and that, instead of declaring that 



presently, when we shall have to cull sundry ; it had reference to the spoken dialect, it 
characters that seem to bave sounds regard- . should have stated also for the guidance of 
ing which we have hitherto been in total ' the student that it embraced those charac- 
darkness. -ters also in general use in the written 

We must retrogress a few steps here, aUd language. B. 



enc^uire, before proceeding further, into the 
design and scope of the Syllabary. 

It is intended to facilitate the labour of 
the student by enabling him to fiud out in • 
a few moments the correct sound of any i 
given character, and it is supposed to con- 



(To be coti;Hnued.) 



The Written Lanouaoe of the 
MiAU Tsz. 
Since writing the Query on this subject 
tain, as the Prospectus tells us^ * * all charac- ! i" ^o. 8. p. 104 my eye has fallen on a brief 



ters, representing the Dialect of Colloquial 
Chinese." This is setting forth its merits 
in a truly mild form. It contains a great 
many more characters than those used in 
the spoken language, it embraces many, 
nay nearly aU those which may be met with 
in official documents. This assertion of 
nearly all must not be taken in too wide a 
sense. The two words are necessary here 
solely because "many" will fail to convey 
adequately the desired meaning. 

The scope of the Syllabury as it stands t.*t «oxj_j4it- 

appears to be at direct variance with what e^amme Prof. Lepsius" Standard Alph*. 

it should be, i.e. if we are to take the inter- ^^* .P*/* ^nd he cannot fail to remwk^ow 

pretation of the Prospectus as our guide applicable the Chinese descnption "knot- 



description of the Miau Tsz characters in a 
short ode attached to the prose description 
of the tribe alluded to. The verse ia as 
follows : 

which may be rendered "the barbarous 
characters like knotted worms are utterly 
unintelligible." 

Until we can see some specimens of this 
writing any conjecture as to its origin is of 
course worth but little. Still if one will 



The words in the Prospectus have refer- 
ence to colloquial Chinese alone, which 
leads us to the inference* that words in 
the written language — that used all over 
China — are entirely excluded. To say 
therefore that the work contains collo- 
quial characters only is to underrate its 
value, whilst at the same time it tends to 
mislead the student. In order to place 
matters in a clearer light let us select two 

characters (V^, ^), the first is read 

Ngao and Siao and the second 8ien. Let 
any one ask his Sien shdng whether these 
are colloquial characters or not. The pro- 
bability is that the teacher will be unable 
to give any information, for'the simple rea 



ted worms" is to some forms of the Pali, 
especially the Kamboja. This supposition 
agrees very well with the supposed connec- 
tion of the Miau Tsz with the Laos tribes 

It IB known that the Burman Karcoa 
have a tradition that their ancestors divided 
into several tribes, some of whom settled in 
China and some in Burmah. It will pro- 
bably be found that the mountain tribea of 
Burmah, A nam, and the Miau Tsz are 
sprung from the same stock. 

One of the Mian Tsz tribes is described 
as being Buddhistic (No. 7 Bridgman'a 
fetches). It is known that the Pali ia 
used by the Buddhists of Burmah and Siann 
for. their religious books, and it may eaaily 
have been introduced among the Miau Tn 



son that he M'iil not know the sound of along with Buddhism. 



Dbka. 
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Thb' Close of thb Ming Dynasty. 

Fear often takes possession of some meu 
at the precise moment when presence of 
mind is most required to meet an impend- 
ing danger. Thns it was with the last Em- 
peror of the Ming dynasty. Instead of 
summoning up courage and boldly going 
forth to meet the danger when it was at 
hand, and when perchance any activity on 
his part might have been answered by cor- 
responding vigour on the part of others 
and have induced them to rally round him, 
he shats himself out from the outsit ie world, 
and when the crisis comes he kills his own 
daughter, he makes his wife put an end to 
henelf, and to brins the tragedy to a fitting 
iasne, he strangles himself in his summer 
house at the foot of the Hill of Immortality 
within the precincts of his palace. It may 
•aem to be a hasty Yerdict to accuse the un- 
fortunate monarch of want of courage, when 
it has been argued by many that courage 
would have been of no avail at that moment, 
but still the attempt should have been made 
by liim to defend the city, and he should 
have died in the defence of it, rather than 
by his own hand. To perish iu battle, how- 
ever, is a matter of taste, and is distasteful 
to all but the brave. The Emperor of the 
Manchus often led his army in person, and 
there is no reason why the last monarch of 
the Mings should not have taken a leaf out 
of his book when the empire was at stake. 

The reign of Chiing-chdn ^ Jf^ lasted for 

a period of sixteen years and 3 months. If 
we seek to arrive at greater accuracy we 
must put it down as 16 years and 7 months. 
It was an eventful one, and it would be 
dijfficult to determine which year out of the 
whole 16 was the most happy one for the 
reining monarch. Either a rising amongst 
hia own subjects occurred, or the tramp of 
the invading Tartars was heard and the 
Capital was tiireatened, or again if not that 
a famine was rife in some part of the Em- 
pire, and man was reduced to that last 
melancholy expedient, which usually hap- 
pens under such circumstances, of devour- 
ing his fellow man. 

Some have urged that the Manchus had 
gained so much ground even in the early 
part of the reign under notice that the fate 
of the dynasty was then almost sealed, and 
that it was next to impossible to avoid the 
£ate hanging over it This may be true to 
a certain extent, but it partakes of abstract 
reasoning. The Tartars themselves though 
they were exceedingly formidable, and often 
led in person by Chtinff-td their Emperor, 
would never have gained dominion over this 
Empire had it not been for the assistance 
of tbe Chinese themselves under a brave 



man called Hung Ohdng Ch'ow ]^||| |l§ 

and had not Wu San Kwei ^(^^.4^ sub- 
sequently joined them, and led them on to 
the Capital. The Chinese had shown them- 
selves able to cope with the Manchus for 
more than 300 years previously, and would 
have been able to meet them even in 1644 
had it not been for the defection of their 
own people. 

Even as early as 1448, two hundred years 
before they took possession of the Empire, 
the Manchus were hovering about the Chi- 
nese frontier and annoying the Government, 
and in that year they captured the then 

reigniug Bmperor Chdng-t'ung QE 1^) 
the 8th of the Mings, and carried him off 
into Manchuria. They however liberated 
him again in 1455 when he a second time as- 
cended the throne as T'ien Shun (^ )|S) 

— an Emperor named Ching-t*ai (S* ^m) 

having reigned for seven years during his 
absence. Scarcely one, if even one, of the 
years of Ch'ung Cheng's reign was an un- 
clouded one. The Sun if it shone at all 
shed it's rays for a brief interval only. In 
the 12th month of the 1st year, a famine 

occurred in Shansi (|m^ |§) and this gave 

rise, as is usual in such cases, to rebellion. 
In the following year the Manchus made a 

descent upon Tsun-hua (^BL yj^) and 

threatened the capital, and two years sub- 
sequent to this they laid siege to Ta-ling 

(^7^ ^5). Towards the close of the oth 

year Shansi ( |_[j ^§) was taken by the rebels, 
and two years after that we read of a second 
famine in Shansi (|^ |^) which also 

spread itself this time to the adjoining pro- 
vince. A very formidable rebel in the per- 
son of Li-tzu-ch6ng (^^ & JjB') sprang 

up a short time previous to this, and from 
one success to another he at last arrived at 
the capital. But of this latter event we 
shall have occasion to speak more at large 
in its proper place. One of the early rebels 
during Ch'ung Chang's reign was £^ Ting 

Slang (|^ ^ j^) This man and Li- 

tKU-ch#ng were in company until their feign- 
ed surrender in the 7th year, when they 
parted. In the 9th year Kao Ying Siang 
was captured and put to death, and Li 
elected as Commander of both forces under 

the title of Ch'uang-wang (j^ ^p) Impe- 
tuous King. We pass on now through seve- 
ral years in which the Manchus again 
threaten Peking, or as it was called Yetl 
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Ching (JK ^)j the rebelB gain still more 

ground and famine again prevails iu Sliansi, 
the foons of the insurrection. 

There has been an omission here to men- 
tion another rebel who was in arms at 
this time, and this was Chang Sien Cbnng 

(^ ^ J^) who is deservedly held np to 

infamy on aocount of the crnelties which he 
practised. This man had sorrendered on 
one occasion and had again broken out in 
rebeUion. In the 5th month of the 16th 
year he took Wuohanff the provincial city 
of *fi[upeh and 3 months i^ter that he enr 

tered Honan ]^ tE) where he committed 

much depredation. He is charged also with 
slaughtering the whole of the people in ^- 
ckaen. 



As soon as Wu San Kwei had effected his 

Eurpose, he was doubtless anxious to induce 
is friends to retire, but the same readiness 
that evinced itself to come was not appar- 
ent when desired lo go, and in the 5th 
mouth of the year the son of Ch'uiig-t6 

(M tS) was procUimedEmperorof China 

under the title of the Shun Chih (j^ jQ), 

which may be interpreted into '^Complaisant 
Rule'' or " Congenial Government " accord- 
ing to the taste of the Chinese scholar. 

W. T. Lay. 



We now approach the last year of Chung 
Chdng, the must eventful oue, the one in 
which the Mius dvnasty became extinct, 
in the Ist raonUi of the 17th year Li-ttu 
Chdng proclaimed himself King in Singan 

(S ^) thecapitaloftheShansi (|l^^) 
province and in the 3rd month he moved 
up North and attacked and captured the 
capital of the Empire which led to the melan- 
choly fate, abeady allud«Kl to, of the Em- 
peror, his wife and daughter. 
There lived at this time a famous general 

called Wu San Kwei (^ H ^ ) '^^ 
man had for a long period been engaged io 
defending the frontier against the aggres- 
sive Tartars, and was at the time, when the 
news of the fall of the capital reached him, 

«t Shan Hai Kuan ([Jj ^ ||). His 

father Wu Siang (.^ d|) happened to be 

in Pekiuff when Li Tzu Cheng took posses- 
sion of the city, and advant^ was taken 
of this circumstance to try and iuduce Wu 
San Kwei to surrender. The father was 
made to write to the son, and the latter 
was on the point of coming to terms when 
he learnt that his favourite concubine had 
met with ill usage, and this so annoyed 
him that he determined to take a different 
course and to revenge the insults. In place 
of surrendering he invited his late enemies 
to cooperate with him in driving the rebel 
Li from the city. This assistance was of 
course cheerfully given as it afforded the 
Manchus an opportunity of achieving a 
ocmquest after which they had thirsted for 
a number of years. The result of the in- 
terference was that Li Tzu Ch'dng was 
expelled from Peking. The rebel however 
first decapitated Wu Siang in consequence 
of his proposals having b^n rejected, and 
be then retreated to Shansi carrying off 
with him the two sons of the late Emperor. 



ClBCULATIirO LlBRAJUBS UX ChINA. 

The interesting note on Circulating li- 
braries in Canton, contained in the last 
Number of "Notes and Queries" reminds 
oue that in this as in so many other in- 
stances, the Chinese were probably long in 
I anticipation of the Western World. There 
is every reason to believe that these Circu- 
lating libraries (which axe found in every 
* Hoo-tung' in Pekinff, as well as in Can- 
ton) are of cousiderabTe antiqui^, while it 
is beyond dispute that such institutions 
were unknown in England until the middle 
of the last century. 

In that marvellous monument of indust^ 
and erudition, Southejr's "Doctor," it is 
ttated that the first Circulating library in 
London was established by one Samuel 
Fancourt in the middle of the eighteenth 
century; and in the Autobic^graphy of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, we find that when he came 
to London in 1725 there was not a single 
Circulating library in the Metropolis. I 
forward a copy of the inscription or adver- 
tisement on the sign board of one of these 
Circulating Libraries in Peking; on one side 
of tiie board is written 

and on the other 2 '^ pj 




From this it appears that as 

states, the books lent are Romances and 
Historical NovelS| works of Fancy and 
Fiction. 
Canton. E. C. B. 







Cost of Convbrts in China. 
A statement of the expenses incurred by 
the Society for the Propogation of the Qoa- 
pel among Jews was made some time back 
m one of home papers, and it was fonnd 
that the comparative cost of each convert 
amounted to several hundred, I forget 
how many, pounds. How well will the 
following statement of the cost of convert- 
ing Chinese oompsre with this. 
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The well-knowo aaihor of the Ti-ping-t^ien- 
hwj whooe reracity^is tminipeachiible, ia a 
letter to the editor of the Stat^ard oorrectim; 
an error which occurred in that issue an- 
Doanoes a startling fact as follows — Instead 
of conyerts 70,000 waiting for further in- 
itruction under the auspices of Tiping it 
sfaoold be 70,000,000, the number of souls 
nominally Christian. 

Taking the highest possible limit of Pro- 
testant Missionaries inChinBy say 100, at the 
Yery high average of £300 p. a. each for the 
last thirty years, we get the small sum 
of £900,000; add to this the probably over- 
estimated cost of their jourtiies to and from 
Home. Say £J, 100,000 in round numbers, 
and we find no more than £2,000,000 ex- 
pended on concerting at least 70,000,000 
Bonis, making the cost of each Chinese con- 
vert no more than 6f pence sterling each. 

I mi^ht comment severely on the ab- 
surd wittidsms continuedly mrected against 
the so-called luxury and such like of the 
Missionaries in China, did I not feel that in 
making the above fact patent to the authors, 
(which fact will appear more appreciable 
now that such exhorbitant charges for pro- 
visions are holding in all the coast ports of 
China) a sufficient censure is administered. 

8. 

[We are afraid that our correspondent 
u indulging in what \b vulgarly called 
"chaff," but, in consideration of the im- 
portance of the subject, insert his comiiutui- 
cation which will we trust bring forth 
others based on more reliable data than the 
" veracity" of the author of Tai-piug-fiety- 
ifcuo.— Ed. N. JtQ.] 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

Chucbse Woeks of Fiction. 

III. Hiuorical Bomances [concluded. ] 

The work ranking next in celebrity in 
this class to the San Kwo Chihy which was 
notioed in the last number of '^ Notes and 

Querisa," is the Shuei Hu Chwan^ ^'^ 

^^f although its claim to consideration as 

a genuinely historical novel may well he 
considered open to (question. It is, in fact, 
principally to the high appreciation of its 
excellence avowed by the editor of this 
work, bYwhom its merits were promiuentlv 
asserted towards the middle of the 17tn 
centuiy, that it stands indebted for its 
fame, as has already in a preceding Note 
been shewn with reference to the San Kwo 
Chih or History of the Three Kingdoms ; 
and as a summary has already been given 
of the editorial and critical labours under- 
taken by Kin Shdng-t'an on behalf of both 



these romances it will now be necessary 
only to devote some attention to the history 
and contents of the work at present tinder 
notice. Unlike the case of the San Kioo 
Vkihf no doubt exists respecting the author- 
ship and date of prrxiuction of the Shuei 
Hu Chwan, Its authoi was a man of let- 
ters of the Pn>vince of Ho-nan, named 

Shih Nai-yen, "^SS j|^ j^, who flourished 

about the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The basis of his romance consists iji 
a few lines to be found in the history of the 
Sung Dynasty with respect to the exploits 
and eventual fate of a band of brigands 
who for many years disturbed the north- 
eastern Provinces, until finally subdued in 
J 121 by the skill and courage of a local 
Governor. The leader of these banditti, 
we read in the supplement to Sz'-Ma 
Kwang*s History, (VoL 120, 3rd year of 

^Uan Ho), #as named Sung Kiang, 5|^/I1> 

with whom were associated 36 minor chiefs, 
and in the ravages committed by their pre- 
datory bands in the Provinces of Honan 
and Shantung the exploits of the modem 
Nien Fei (who will doubtless sooner or 
later also furnish inspiration for historical 
novelists) appear to have been very accu- 
rately foreshadowed. In Shih Nai-yen's 
romance, the 36 bandit-leaders of history 
have been multiplied by three, thus both 
amplif^in^; the scope of action and linking 
the principal idea of the work with the 
mystical number which, according to Budd- 
hist and Taoist superstition, typifies and 
embodies the elements of all completeness. 
A strong tinge of the marvellous is, indeed, 
imparted to the work in its introductory 
chapter, where an envoy of the reigning 
£mperor, sent to seek from a renowned 
hermit explanations of certain calamities 
that have befallen the State (in a.d. 1059), 
is treated to visions of the roost marvellous 
and terrifying character, which are intended 
to loreshaidow the heroes and events of the 
coming period of brigandage. Lapsing 
after this into a more sober style, the 
author introduces one by one the despera- 
does who eventually coalesce as brignnds 
under the leadership of Sung Kiang. This 
latter personage comes upon the scene 
onginaJiy as an official secretary in a small 
district citv, and the most interestinff part 
of the work is perhaps that in which his 
early career is depicted, involving the por- 
traiture of social and official life at the era 
to which the romance refers, and shewing 
very forcibly how little change has super- 
vened in this respect in China since the 
period which the novel writer of the four- 
teenth ccntuty describes. Fur the most 
part, however, the seventy /iirci or chapters 
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to which the romance extends are occupied 
with excessiFely tedious accounts of engage- 
ments and sieges, the constant recurrence 
of which is enlivened with but the least 
possible variety in details. The title be- 
stowed upon the work is derived from the 
name given to one of the stockades or 
fortresses of the banditti, called the Skuei 
Mu Chai, or Biver-Bank Stockade. In the 
choice of this appellation a hidden meaning 
of disorder and escape from lawful control, 
typical of the character of his heroes, is 
attributed by Kin ShSng-t'an to the author 
of the romance. The work is usually 
published in two editions at Canton— one 
containing 12 volumes, the other 20. 

Reverting to romances more strictly his- 
torical in character than the foregoing, we 
find that the records of each dynasty have 
been plentifully illustrated in the semi 
dramatic manner described in previous 
Kotes. The earliest ages are dealt with 
in a class of works which are rather legen- 
dary, however, than romantic, but which 
notwithstanding this have a claim to be 
included in the present category. Huch 

are the Hia Shang Chtoan M ^ ^j 

or Chronicles of the Hia and Shang Dynas- 
ties (B.C. 2205 to 1164), the Ch'un fa'iu 
Lieh Kwo Chwariy or Chronicles of the In- 
dependent States under the Chow Dynasty 
^about B.C. 800), and the T\ing Chow Lieh 
Kwo Chioan, or Chronicles of the Inde- 

Smdent States at the close of the Chow 
y nasty (about B. c. 300). In none of these 
works is any unity of action aimed at by 
the author, and they may be better entitled 
Tales from History than invested with any 
more ambitious designation. 

The marvellous era of the short-lived 
Ts'in dynasty, with the achievements of 
Shih Hwang-ti and his generals, has been 
made the basis of similar Tales, and on 
reaching the period of the dynasty of Han, 
presenting at once so many glorious and 
shameful recollections, we find the drama- 
tist and the romance-writer equally luxuri- 
ating in fertile themes. To select, for 
brevity's sake, one specimen from many, 

the History of Chao-kitln ^ ^ j$ may 

be noticed — a story the plot of which is 
already well known though the translation 
by Sir John Davis of the drama which he 
has rendered under the title of the '* Sor- 
rows of Han " The famous beauty Chao- 
Kitin, who became consort to the Emperor 
Yttan Ti (B.C. 42) in despite of the wiles 
and treachery of the faithless Minister Mao 
Yen-show, is the subject of frequent allu- 
sion in Chinese literature, both on the score 
of her beauty, her elevation to a Throne, 
and her subsequent melaucholy fate, when, 



demanded and carried off by a victotiou* 
Shan-yu or Prince of the Huns (possibly 
some remote ancestor of Attila ! ) she cast 
herself into the Heh-lung Kiang rather 
than pass the limits of her native land. 
Her story, with a multitude of feeble acces- 
sory incidents, constitutes the b&sii of the 
wo^k above-mentioned. It is publidied in 
eight l2-mo volumes. 

Still pursuing a chronological descent, a 
number of works might be catalogued, of 
which two of the principal favourites are 
the following : /^i Tang CAtoan, or the 
Fall of the Sui and Rise of the Pang 
dynasties (circ4 A.D. 620),— and Skwo 
Tang, Jin Kwei Chwan, or Stories of T'ang 
dynasty and the life of Sieh Jdn-kwei, in 
which the deeds of one of the celebrated 
generals of the reign of Kao Tsuug, who 
suffered a disastrous defeat in A.D. 670 at 
the hands of the T'u Fan or Tibetans, are 
chronicled. 

The close of the T'ang dynasty ( about 
A.D. 900^960) furnishes nuiterial for the 
Fan Tang Yen Yi and the T^an Tang Wu 
Tax Chwan, of the latter of which two 
works a notice was attempted in the seoood 
number of Note* and Queries. The Court 
intrigues and warlike achievements of the 
Snng dynasty come next in order, and the 
heroes, statesmen, and traitors of this oom- 
paiatively modern period are kept in the 
familiar recollection of the people by a mul- 
titude of plays and romances. The valiant 

General Ti Ts'ing 3fi|l^ "^j who flouriahed 

in the middle of the 11th century, is the 
hero of two well-known romances, entitled 
respectively the Wu Hu T'ing Si Chwan 

5; J^^ gg^ and the PHng Nan How 

Chwan. The former recounts the deeda of 
Ti Taking and his four valiant captains 
(constituting with himself the Wu Jau or 
Five Tigerd, the tiger taking, in China, it ia 
almost needless to point out, the place of 
our own lion as the emblem of martial 
courage), in their campaigns against the 
Western Tartars ; whilst the second is simi- 
larly devoted to his achievements in sub- 
jugating the South (i.e. the kingdom of 
Cochin- China), in which a special element 
of romance is f<»und in the deeds of the 
hostile heroine Twan Hung-yu, who, after 
leading the annies of the Sou*^hem bar- 
barians to resist the invaders, beoomea 
smitten with the charms of Ti Tsing's son, 
at the moment of overcoming him in hand- 
to-hand encounter, and deserts her coun- 
try's cause for the sake of this conquest of 
her heart An interesting summary of this 
work was published in the Chins$t iisposi- 
tory, Vol. VII, No. 6 of 1838. 

Another work, relating to the same epodi. 
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is entitled the Wan Hxoa Low, ^ ^ ^g, 

or Dwelling of Ten Thousand Flowers, in 
which the principal characteni are Ti Ts'ing 
and a ootemporary statesnum and scholar 
named Pao Chdng. 

The succeeding century was illustrated 
by the patriotism and achievements of Yo 

Fei ^ ^i, whose memoiy is as much 

Teuerated for his brave though unavailing 
efforts to stem th*) tide of invasion by the 

Kin ^ Tartars as that of Ts'in Kwei, 

the Minister who counselled compliance 
with the demands for cession of territory 
made by the barbarian victors, is held in 
nudying detestation. A very popular no- 
vel, in 10 Tolumes, simply entitled Shwo 
Yo, or the Tale of Yo, deals with the 
events of this epoch, and is one of the 
most characteristic specimens of the histo- 
rioo-dramatic romance. 

To conclude this already protracted notice 
with some mention of the latest works of I 
the historical category, two novels dealing ! 
with the period of the Ming dynasty may 
be dwelt upon. The extraordinary career 
of Hung Wu, the succeKsful rebel against 
the Mongols and founder of the Ming 
dynasty, is the text of the Hung Wu ChwaUy 
a romance in which, despite the proximity 
of the period dealt with to our own times, 
the author has indulged in more than the 
usual amount of marvellous fiction and 
legends of the supernatural. A more sober 

work is the Ying LUh ihwan, 2^ ^|J ^b|, 

which deals with the end of the reign of 
Hung Wu, and recounts the history of his 
unhappy grandson Kien AV§n, wiio was 
scarcely seated on the Throne before his 
power was threatened by sn ambitious un- 
cle, and who was speedily driven as a fugi- 
tive from his palace to wander during luJf- 
a>oentury in disguise from monastery to 
monastery, until finally discovered in his 
old age pursuing the peaceful avocations of 
a priest and brought back by the sixth 
Emperor of bis ancestral line to die in the 
imperial palace at Nanking. The reputed 
author of the romance based upon this 
episode of history is one SU Wln-ch'ang 

1^ "aT -Mr, who appears to have flour- 
ished during the reign of Wan Li, (about 
JLD. 1600). The romance is published in 
an edition of six volumes, 8vo. size. 

The events of the last two or three hun- 
dred years are, in accordance with the 
jealous policy of the Chiuese system, ta- 
booed as yet to the writers of popular 
history, and it will remain for future ages to 
calebratethe heroic deeda of the founders 
and the op^nents of the reigning dynasty, 



whom time will doubtless invest with 
legendary virtues not inferior to those of 
the ancient centuries. The authors of the 
purely roiuantic style of novel have how- 
evt-r dealt, althongh sparingly, with the 
scenes and manners of modem times, and 
in a future Note the attempt will be made 
to elucidat') the leading features of this 
class of literary productions. 
Canton. W. F. Matbbs. 



Cost of Living among the Chinese. — In 
connection with some interesting discus- 
sions that have recently taken place in the 
newspapers with respect to the comparative 
rates of wages paid by Europeans and Chi- 
nese to their servants, I would suggest as a 
very interesting and hij^hly useful topic of 
inquiry tlie actual .cod of limng to Chinese 
of various classes, and principsdly the class 
of domestic servants and labourers in dif- 
ferent Provinces. The following are some 
of the questions which suggest themselves 
in this connectif^n : — 

1 . What is the usual scale of pay among 
Chinese to househohl attendants, chair- 
coolies, shopmen, etc. (inclusive of board, 
or otherwise) ? 

2. What is the monthly cost of victuala 
for individuals of various classes ? 

3. What is the lowest possible sum upon 
which a Chinese can subsist, as a beggar or 
otherwise? [At Canton, thirty cash per 
diem are said to be the minimum in this 
respect]. 

4. What is the cost, highest, lowest, and 
average, of necessaries of life, such as rice, 
tiah, salt, oil, firewood, vegeUibles, etc. at 
any given place ? 

6. What are the prices of the ordinary 
articles of clothing ? 

6. What is the average of house-rent ? 

Careful investigation of the above and 
other cognate subjects is much needed for 
a proper elucidation of the economy of 
Chinese life. 

Canton* W. F. M. 

The woeds Mbe To Fuh |{^ ^ |££ 
ji/k. — Can any of your readers, kindly in- 
form me, what is the actual meaning of the 
words O Mee To Fuh |J^ ^ |j£* ^? 
Should the characters refer to some of the 
Bud has, where can I trace their origin? 
All the Chinese priests in chanting their 
prayers, I found, used to say the above 
words, but to my surprise, they could not 
explain the proper meaning of them, so I 
wish some gentleman would enlighten me on 
the subject. 

Foochow, Aug. 31. G. M. C. 
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Poison nr Chinese VAKNtttH.— What is 
the veffetable poison used in making Chinese 
Tarnish ? What are the best remedies for 
poison, occasioned by cominff in cootact with 
fresh varnish? I have often heard it asserted 
that Bnglisbmen are never poisoned by this 
Chinese lacquer, and I have never known but 
one Enfflish person — ahuly — to be poisoned 
by it. My observation leads me to believe 
that of American residents in China, about 
one-half are susceptible to the poison. 
Portuffuese are frequentiy poisoned) and 
the Chinese tbemseivee— even those em- 
ployed in making the lacquer — are readily 
poisoned. They use tea oO on their hancu 
to mitigate the poison. For remedies, the 
Chinese use a decoction of olive leaves, or 
of the olives themselves, infusions of pine 
and camphorwood shavincs, and a sort of 
oil used in making umbrellas, which has a 
peculiar and very unpleasant odor. Among 
foreigners, vinegar and a lotion of acetate 
of lead, are the principal remedies of which 
I have beard. 1 hope some of your readers 
may be able to give some information on 
the question. Beins myself poisoned about 
a dozen times year^, and having had the 
insides of both hands blistered with it for 
the last ten days, I have a feeling interest 
in the matter. 



Aug. 28, 1867. 



Inquibbb. 



The Words T'au Ye Lano for " Amo- 
tion.'' — Can any one explain the mean- 
ing of the characters ^ ^ ]^, (T<au fe 

l&ng) used for auciwn in the Hong- 
kong paperr. ? The literal translation 
''bid night cold" makes no sense. Should 

not the expression for auction be 'Jj^ ^S^ 

^ "bid for things bwaar?" I «a in- 

dined to think that the expression in ooip- 
mon use must be a corruption of the latter. 
The Chinese probablv think it is a foreign 
word and use it as they do chin chin, cJwp 
chop, and so many other words of ''pigeon 
English " supposing they are speaking good 
English. Deka. 

[Chalmers, in his vocabulary, gives /^ 

Y^ ye laang', as the equivalent for 

' ' auction sale. " We are unable to trace the 
reason why these characters should be used, 
but yl^lang is said to be the local word in 

use aiiieang Shan (^ |J|j) or Macao, and 

as the fiiM-Qhinese here who had to do with 
such matters were Heang Shan men, the 
M'ord was thus brought into use. The 

proper Cantonese word is ^ jS^. Ed. 

N.itQ.] 



ActF PUNCTURE. — Can any of the readers 
of Nates afuli^ierics throw any light upon the 
system of Acupniicture as practised by the 
Chinese ? W. M. 

Polygamy. — Is poljrgamy or concubinage 
a legalised institution in China ? 

J. S. 

Rank of Chinese Ovficial Ladies. 
What is the ex<*.ct meaning of the Chinese 

saying: iJJi^ A» Z^lftW ^* *' ^*" 

dy of the first rank, husband of the second) f 
Does it signiiNr that a wife has precedence 
in rank over her husband assigned to her ? 

Nemo. 



The " Wu fu *• over Doors. (No. 8, p. 
104.) — A. B. C. asks for information re- 
specting the 5Bl is ^^ ^^^^ Bappin o B Bos 
BO frequently inscribed over doorways. In 
the 4th of the Books of Shang, the "^ ff^ 

(Shu-king) the j^ ^ are thus enumerated 

" 'llie first is long life, the second is riches, 
the third is soundness of body, and serenity 
of mindy the fourth is the love of virtue, 
the fifth is an end crowning the life." 
(Dr. L^g;ge*s Translation voL 3, pf . 3, pagv 
343.) 
Canton. E. C. B. 

The term "Wu Pu'' over Doors. 
rNo. 8, p. 104.)— The "five blessings" as 
aefined by the Shii King are as follows : 
" The first is long life; the second is riches; 
the third is soundness of body and serenity 
of mind; the fourth is the love of virtue; the 
fifth is an end crowning life" (Legge's 
Trans.) 

The common people however generally 
understand them as defined by the fortune 
tellers, viz: Long life, a.wife, wealth, male 
offApring, and official emolument. The 
'< Wu Fu " which A. B.C. speaks of areto be 
undoi-stood as a wish to obtain these last 
enumerated blessings. Deka. 

Common Origin of Form osans and Ma- 
lays, (No. 8 page 101.) — Jn answer to the 
question which appeared in Notes and Qne- 
ties how far the so-called savages of Formosa 
can claim a common origin with the Malays 
of the Archipelaflo further south I would 
remark that the lUees or natives of For- 
mosa are supposed to have come from the 
Philippine iBlands, crossing the Straits. It 
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IB oertain that fonnerly there wm a yery ! 
frequent interooane between Fonnota and ! 
the Philippiuee, and the Kalee language 
is Teiy easily understood by the nati? es of 
tlie North Philippine Islands. It is certain 
also that the natiyes of the Philippine Is- 
lands are of the lialay raoe. The abori- 
gines being the negritos who were liying on 
the coast, and by the MaUys have been 
driyen to the mountains where they liye at 
present The lan^sAe spoken by the na- 
tiyes of the Philippine Islands may be easily 
considered ss acUalect of the Malay, and 
vheni was trayellingin theproyinces I couLi 
make myself easily understood by speakins 
Mala^. The Malay race is more extended 
than IS generally supposed. It appears from 
the ancient monuments discovered in Java 
and Sumatra that the Malays f ormerly cuusti- 
tuted a!stronff nation. In Bruni, the Ca- 
pital of the Ts orth part of Borneo, I have 
heard spoken of the good trade which 
the Malays formerly had with the Philippine 
Islands. The Sultan of Pulo not far from 
Mindanao, the southern Island of the 
Philippines, was considered the greatest 

e>tentate among all the chiefs of the Ma- 
y race. Were i t not trespassiug the lini its 
of tlie question I would prove thaA from 
Ji^MUi down to Sumatra, and to the east 
as far as the Marquesas Islands, and even 
down to New Zealand, the preponderant 
race is Malay, which the exception of some 
Islands inhabited by the Papuas or curled- 
hair people who live in New Quinea, Lui- 
sade, the Solomon Islands, New Caledonia, 
the Fidji Islands and the interior of North 
Australia. The Negritos on the mountains 
of the Philippine Islands are Papuas. It is 
extraordinary how a language varies in 
different places; although of the same race as 
that in Java theyhavea dialect which is diffe- 
xent from the Malay spoken on the coast of 
Borneo, in the same way as the Papua 
lauguage varies. But the construction and 
the genius of the different languages proves 
the same origin. The yocabulury which I 
had of the Papua language spoken in Lui- 
sade near New Guinea has been a great help 
to understand the natives of the FicHi Ja- 
lands. Although the lansuage of the Kalees 
may not be identical with the Malay, 1 have 
no doubt that the Kalees belong to the 
Malay raca T. J. R. 

Hongkong, 17th September. 

Kaleb Ann Malat Numbrals (No. 8 
page 101.)— In reply to "W. M. H." I 
vronld say that at present it is a matter of 
considerable doubt whether or no there is 
any common origin betwixt the Malays and 
Aborigines of Formosa. The specimens of 
Formosan Dialects which have been coUopt- 



ed by foreigners residing in, or visitiug the 
Island of uite years, are few, and very 
meagre. Some of them have been placed b^ 
fore scholars of the Malay language, who 
have pronounced that there was no re- 
semblance. In the Formosan vocabularies 
published in the June number of Notes and 
Queries I can trace little resemblaure, if the 
orthography of thework I have for reference 
can be relied on. 

There are however, I believe, some rare 
works in Dutch which might throw some 
light on the subject. I was recently in- 
formed of a work in German, containing a 
Grammar and Vocabulary of the two For- 
mosan Dialects known to the Dutch, from 
which one might trace a considerable re- 
semblance to Malay, after making due 
allowance for many obvious errors into 
which' the Dutch had f aUen. On this I may 
write perhaps at a later penod. Z. 



Thb namb Cathat, in English Ltteka- 
TUBE, (No. 1, p. 7.)---In the first number 
of the Notes and Queries, the question is 
asked, ** When does the name of Cathay as 
applied to China first occur in English Lite- 
rature, and what is its derivation ? " The 
first part of this question as yet remains 
only partially answered in these pages ; for 
the quotation from CoL Tule given by R. 
S. in the February number meirdy indicates 
its first use in European literature, and the 
answer of '* Lo " not only throws no light on 
this part of the question, but besides singu- 
larly misapprehends E. C. B.'s meaning by 

confounding the Chin ^^ dynasty with the 

Chin which is the root of the word China, 

The first use of the name Cathay in Enff- 
lish literature is found in the narrative of 
Sir John Mandeville (or Maundeville), who 
is generally considered the esrliest writer 
of modem English prose. Very little is 
known of his lustoiy bevond what is con- 
tained in his book, which is unfortunately 
almost devoid of dates ; but it is known 
from the prologue, and a few other sources 
that he was l^m about A.D. 1300, and 
after an education suited to his rank, left 
England in 1322, visited Egypt and the 
Holy Land, served for fifteen months in the 
armies of *' the grete Chane of Cathay " 
against the King of Mancy (Manji, or 
l^uthem China), wandered through much 
of Southern and Western Asia, and after 
over thirty years of travel, returned to his 
native land, and wrote in 1366 an account 
of the regions he had visited. He has 
marred his work by the insertion of endless 
legends and fables of monsters and strange 
races, many of them drawn directly from 
Pliny ; but notwithstanding this, there re- 
mains much that is interesting and valuable. 
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SL4 corroborative of other writers, especially 
of Marco Polo, with whose narrative his 
own presents frequent and striking coinci- 
dences. A chronological difficulty arises in 
connection with his service under the Great 
Khan, which, however, can be explained. 
He could not have reached Cathay much 
before 1330, during the reign of the last 
two or three Emperors of the luen dynasty. 
The Khan Genghis, whom he describes so 
glowingly, had been dead a century, and as 
Kublai had extinguished the Sung fifty 
years before his arrival, the King of Mancy 
must have been simply a leader of those 
Southern Chinese who refused to submit to 
the foreign yoke, and maintained a state of 
active rebellion. The founder of the Ming 
had not yet appeared upon the scene. 

Some have even ventured to doubt 
whether M andeville ever visited the East, 
but the internal evidence places this beyond 
doubt. His notice of the Hvoangho (under 
the name of its southern branch, Carama- 
ron)y that '' it dothe often tyme harm, and 
that fulle gret," — of the fishing cormorants, 
— of long nails in men and small feet in 
women as '' a gret noblesse," — and others, 
are such as would scarcely occur to any but 
an eye-witness. Marsh has assumed, some- 
what arbitrarily, that he could not have 
been absent from England so long, as his 
languaa:e is so idiomatic ; but the work was 
originally written in Latin, and translated 
by Mandeville himself into French and 
English^ and he would have been more like- 
ly to forget his Latin than his mother tongue. 
His quaint and often uncouth but still gra^ 
phic style, together with the novel character 
of his subject, served to render his work 
exceedingly entertaining and popular, and 
Halliwell *^ undertakes to say that, of no 
book, with the exception of the Scriptures, 
can more manuscripts be found at the end 
of the 14th and beginning of the 15th cen- 
turies." Mandeville died in 1371 or 1372. 
He was known as the greatest traveller of 
his day, and in the preface to the English 
edition of 1727, there is cited an old epitaph 
At Liege, where he is buried, which declares 
that 

'^Anglus Equesque fuit : nunc Hie 

Sritannus Ulysses 
Dicatur ; Graio clarus Ulysse magis.*' 

As to the derivation of the word Cathay, 
that suggested by E. C. B. is in all probabi- 
lity the true one. The apparent philological 
argument against it — the use of the sound 
tan instead of tai, which would seem to in- 
dicate that the n was an essential part of 
tile original name — is probably but appa- 
rent, for although n is ordinarily one of the 
more enduring and indelible of the conso- 
nantal sounds, several proofs could be ad- 



duced of its unstable character as used in 
Chinese. 
The name of the early progenitors of the 

Liao ^^ dynasty, who held extensive 

sway over Northern China during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, and gave to it t\td 
name Khitaiy Kluxtai^ or Cathayy was Sienpi 

or Sienpei jSe^ JS., a race of Tungusic ori- 
gin. During the times of the Yuen Wei 

be known by the name Khiicm ^^ ^ ; 

Tai-tsung H||^^^, the second Emperor of 

the line as recognized by Chinese historians, 
exchanged this name, about A.D. 945, for 
that of LiaOy which latter title was after- 
wards retrospectively applied to his father 
and predecessor. Khitanf however, the 
name under which the tribe had extended 
their conquests westward and founded their 
empire, continued to be the one by which 
they were known to their western neigh- 
bours ; and although the first notice of 
Khitai or Cathay in European literature is 
only to be found more than a century after 
their dynasty was extinguished, it is owing 
simply to the absence of records, and to 
the entire ignorance of the eastern part of 
Asia which prevailed in Europe previous to 
the narrative of Benjamin of Tudela, '' the 
first European traveller who gave inform- 
ation respecting the distant East. " I quote 
the following from Schott,* in confirmation 
of the above statements, ** Von den Chitan 
hat anfauglich das nordliche, sp&ter das 
ganze China den namen womit die Mongo- 
len (Kitad)y die Russen (Kitai)j die dstli- 
cheu Tfirken (Chatai)^ und mittelalter^ 
lichen Europ&er (Caiai^ Cataia) es belegt 
haben." 

Contiguous to the original seat of the 
Khitan was that of the Niichin ~itWLi ^ 

race also of Tungusic origin, but distinct 
from the former. This title was changed, 

about A.D. 1030, to Niichih j^l|[, under 

which name they were invited by the Sung 

Q^ Emperor Hwei-tswng m^ ^^ to join 

him in exterminating the race of Liao. 
Their success emboldened the Tartar chief 
to found an empire himself, under the 

national title of Kin ^. The English 

annotator to Du Halde asserts, without giv- 
ing his authority, that ''the dominion 
founded by this nation was the famous 
Empire of Katay, which name came to ns 
from the Mongols." - This statement, psl* 

* Entwurf U. S. W. der Chinetiachen Littentor, 
■67. 
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pably erroneous, is undoubtedly the source 
upon which Prichard relies for the remark 
quoted by E.G.B. 

About A century later, the Sung Emperor, 
incensed at the perfidy of the Kin Tatars, 
called in the aid of the Mongols who were 

the founders of the Yuen j^ dynasty, in 

overthrowing the Kins, and noon after 
himself suffered the same fate which be had 
invited upon his early allies. The remnant 
of the Kins, escaped from the slaughter, 
formed the nucleus whence, four centuries 
later, sprang the Manchus, the present 
rulers of the Empire. 

The name Cathay, thus made known to 
Europe, fell into disuse when the Portu- 
guese began to seek the way thither by sea; 
and it is now almost entirely confined to 
the domain of the poets, who like Tenny- 
son, believe that 

** Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay 

(be probably was not aware that a Chinese 
^cle is only sixty years ;) or Whittier, who, 
with poetic license, invites us with him 

** To eat the k>tas of the Nile 
And drink the poppies of Cathay 

a performance less familiar than that of 
smoking to the modem natives of Cathay. 

, August 30. £. C. T. 

CHcrssE Names of Rohan Catholic 
Priests at Peking. (No. 7, p. 78.)~-In 

answer to the of query ^7 in the July num- 
ber, I send the following names, for which 
I am indebted to an interesting article by 
Rev. Joseph Edkins on ''^he £itroduction 
of European Astronomy by the Jesuits at 
Peking.'^ 



Chinese names op Roman Catholi^^ 
Pbikhts at Peking. (No. 7, p. 87.) — 

Reply to Query from ^g. List of noted 

Roman Catholic Missionaries with dates of 
their arrival in Cbina. 



Matteo Ricci 
• Jacobus Pantoja 
Nioolsns Longobardi 
Jules Aloni 
Sshatiiide Urss 
Emmanuel Diaz 
Jean Tezence 
Gaiacomo Rho 
John Adam Schaal 
Ferdinand Yerbiest 
KiUiaoi Stunp 
Ignstliis Kegler 
Andrg Peroyra 
30th August. 














E. C. T. 



Airopeom Ifame, 

Matteo Riccd,* 
JacoboB Pantoja 
Nicolaos Lougobardi, 
Jnles Aloni, 
Sabatin de Ursis,, 
Emmanuel Dias, 
Jean Terence, 
James Rho, 
Adam Schaal, 
Ferdinand Yerbiest, 

Tachard 

Fontaney, 

GerbOlon, 

Bouvet, 

Le Comte, 

Yisdelou, 

Pr^mare, 

Regis, 

Parennin« 
Kiliani Stump, 
Ignatius Kegler, 
Andre Pereyra, 

Peking, Aug. 27. 



Chinue 
Namu. 












I 



1582 I 1610 





Chang chiug 
Petain 



iPa to min 




fw 







M^t: 



lent' 

1680 ji 

1629 
1662 
1686 
1686 
1686 
1686 
1686 
1686 
1699 
1699 
1699 



about 
1790 

about 
1790 

about 
1790 



1665 
1688 



1741 



J. E. 



* Translated Eadid, Ki ho yuen pen ^ffi ^S 

f Appointed to correct the Calendar in this year* 
X Appointed to translate scientific works in thi* 
year. 

Grass Clotb. (Query, No. 8, p. 104.)-^ 
The plant from tne fibre of which this 
fabric is woven is a sort of Nettle, the 
Boekmeria nwea of Hooker and Amott 
which, according to M. Weddell (Monogra 
phie des Urticees, p. 381, Paris 1856-7) i 
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found tbroughoat nearly the whole of 
China, in the Bengal presidency, Aaaam, 
Thibet, and in the ialanda of Celebes, 
Borneo, Jaya, Sumatra, and others of the 
Malayan Archipelago ; it is not nnf requen^ 
in the rarines and thickets of Hongkong, 
and is the commonest weed on the city 
walls of Canton. Of this plant, which is 
identical with the Bami 6r Calooe of *the 
Snnda islands, the BKeea of Assam, and 
Kunkhoora of Bengal, a botanical descrip- 
tion, with a yery ^Kxi plate, was giyeu by 
the late Sir W. J. Hooker, in 1861, in the 
3rd yoL of his ^'Joomal of Botany" (p. 812, 
pi. 8), and another figure will he loand, 
under the name of Uriica tenadBtima^ at pi. 
688 of the 2nd yoL of Dr. Wight's <<Ioones 
Plantarum Indiss Orientalis " (Madras, 
1843.) If W. wiU turn to page 171 of the 
2iid ifo. of the ''Journal of the K. C. 
Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society," pub- 
lished last year, he will find an interesting 
notice, in the form of answers to queries 
by a correspondent, on the fibre of this 
plant fknown oommerciaUy as " China 
Grass,") by Mr R. Jaryie, from which he will 
see that it forms a yery large article of ex- 
port, and is a common market commodity 
at Hankow, Kiukiang and Shanghae. If, 
howeyer, W. desires to consult the fullest 
and most ezhaustiye treatise on the subject 
which has (so far at least as I am aware) 
yet appeared, I would refer him to the late 
Prof. Boyle's work on < 'The Fibrous Planta 
of India," London 1865), pp. 346 se^., 
where all that was then loiown of the his- 
tory of the plant, its cultiyation, and the 
properties and yalue of the fibre are oare- 
luUy brought together.) 

H. F. Hangs. 

Cbikesb Idsa vf power 07 Satak. 

?(o. 8, p 106.)-— I suppose the Yen Wang 
e to whom Juyenis refers is Yen Lo 
Hwang (the Indian Yama). If so, he can 
hardly be called the Chinese Satan. He is 
in no sense an impersonation of the princi- 
ple of eyil, but rather the Chinese repre- 
sentatiye of £acus, Rhadanianthus or 
Minos of the Orecian mythology. He is 
one of the judges of the infernal reffinos 
«.« the unseen world where both good and 
bad are congregated. He is represented as 
presiding oyer one of the ten regions of the 
nether world and a representation of his 
court may be seen in any of the Palladia] 

temples (^^ 1^ B|) t,g, the so called 

" Temple of Honors "in Canton. 

In a popular Chinese Bncyclopedia it is 
•aid that Han K*in flift, a man noted for 
bis great wisdom, becames Yen Lo Hwang 
after death. 

The popular idea of the power of Yen Lo 



Hwang oyer the bodies and spirits of men 
is that he causes death at his will and deter- 
mines the rewards and punishments of the 
future worid. As an agent in punishing 
the wicked, he may be compared to Satan, 
but he iB the impersonation of impartial 
justice, and not of moral eyiL Dkka. 

Salt Movopolt ik China. (So. 8, p. 
106i— To reply in full to the Query 1^ 
J. B. on this subject would occupy more 
space than could well be demanded in N. 
i Q., but a few particulars and figures may 
be giyen. The statement by a Chinese in ttie 
senrioe of the Municipal Council at Shang- 
hai, referred to by the querist, is doubtless 
that which appeared in the Aor^OK^na 
RwfM for March 24, 1866. That portion 
of it which refers to the ^^eral aaminis- 
tration of the salt gabelle m the Proyincea 
of China contains many inaccuracies and 
miflooQoeptions, such as the statement of 
the amount of reyenue at Canton, which 
the writer places at Taels 47,610, ''as shown 
by the Bed Book of 1842." This state- 
nient is doubtless taken from Dr. Williams' 
Work, " The Middle Kingdom," where it 
appears in Vol I., p. 2^, the learned 
author not haying nad the means of cor- 
recting, at the early period at which he 
wrote, the insufficient and erroneous ideas 
conyeyed in Chinese statistical publications. 
The amount of Taels 47,610 ^yen as the 
Scdt Reyenue of Kwang-tung is probably 
the amount fixed about 160 years ago, when 
the fiscal arrangements of the Biinff dynasty 
were reyised and altered under we rei^pui 
K'ang-Hi and Yung-Chdng, as the mini- 
mum Qr "standard" amount of reyenue 

(IE SP) ^ ^ deriyed from this source, 
and as such it is the only figure admitted into 
publications of ^the class to which the " Red 
Book" or Official Directory belongs. In 
fact howeyer, the reyenue which should be 
deriyed from the Salt Monopoly in Kwang- 
tung amounts to about 700,000 Taelk and 
the actual collections during the troublont 
period of the last twenty years haye av^er- 
ased about half a million A Taels annually, 
'nie salt jwoduced on the coast and obtained 
by the "salt farmers" used in former 
years to be purchased by Gbyemment, and 
resold to the Monopousts to whom the 
disposal of this necessary article in yariona 
sections of the Proyince was allotted ; bat 
tins system haying been destroyed by the 
rebellion of 1864, when all transport of 
merchandize became impossible, the trade 
iu Salt is now open to any indiyidual who 
chooses to obtain a license from the Comp- 
troller of the Gabelle or his deputies for 
its transport fromi the Coast or its trans- 
shipment into the interior. 
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The price of oommoa table-salt, such aa 
is used l^ ordinary Chinese houaeholda, 
at Canton, after payment of duty and when 
sold at retail, ia at)out*40 to 50 c<uA per 
ttUty. Thia ia the finer quality. The 
coarser kinda are aold at from 220 to 30 
00^ per catty. Contraband salt, of which 
large qoantitiea are alao aold, can naturally 
be put in the market cheaper. It ia a 
cnrioos instance of the Chineae paternal ideaa 
of GoTemment that a limited number of poor 
persona, principally Tartars, are officially 
pennitted to carry on a retail trade in 
salt that has not paid duty, the amount of 
daily aalea being reatricted to ten cattiea. 
The extremely poor are thua euabled to 
Ret their little pinch of aalt daily at ^ 
cheap rate. 

Canton. W. F. M. 

On Hs IK THS Pkkinq diaxbct. (No. 7, 
p. 88.)-— Unfortunately there ia no rule bv 
▼bich it may be ceiiainly known what u 
the equivalent to the Peking initial Hs in 
the other dialecta of China. The reason of 
this ia that the aound which Mr Wade re- 
presenta by Hs ia the result of the coales- 
cing of two initials H and S formerly 
exoting in Chili as in other parts of China. 

The true remedy for the inoonvenieuoe 
complained of by thoae who learn with 
Peking teachera exduaiTely, ia to mark by 
consulting books the initial of each word as 
it is pronounced in more Southern dialecta 

For example let ^ weat be written ai, and 

w few, be written hu A nota bene at the 

beginning of the student's note book informs 
him that si and hi are identical in sound in 
the dialect of Peking. On the same princi- 
ple in English we write phtigh and not 
pl^w. The aound would be better repre- 
sented by jp^otp, but the ancient diatinctiou 
of sound preserved in the Scotch pUu^h 
▼ould be lost sight of if thia change in 
orthography were to be generally accepted. 
The &owledge of the archaic form la an 
advantage auperipr to that of exact phonetic 
imitation, oo the knowledge of the wide- 
spread diatinction between si and hi ia 
much more valuable than the doubtful be- 
npfit of combining them in the form Ha. 
Peking, Aug. $7. J. Edkinh. 
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NOTIOE. 

Tli« PubUflher of NOTES ft QUERIES 
ON CHINA ft JAPAN begs to give 
notice to snbscriben that after the 
first day of January 1868, the following 
alterations will be made in the style of 
publication and cost of subscription :— 

1. The publication will consist of 
16 pages entirely devoted to Notes, 
Queries and Beplies on Ohina, Japan 
and Eastern Asia. 

2. Advertisements will be inserted on 
separate sheets so as to obviate the 
necessity of binding them into the 
yearly volumes. 

3. A yearly index of subjects will be 
published, as also a list of contributors. 
Those objecting to the publication of 
their names will please notify the 
editor. 

4. The price of subscription will, after 
December, 1867, be raised to $6 per 
annum. The cost of publishing a work 
embracing so many languages, and fre- 
quently requiring special type to be cut 
for it necessitates this step ; while the 
large dreulation it has gained, and 
the unequivocally favourable reception 
it has met with will, it is hoped, be 
neither of them injuriously affected by 
the increased price. 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
THE HAKKA CHINESE. 

Article V. 

Popular Songs of the Hakkas. 

(Continued. ) 

Before introducing to your readers some 
ipedmens of the popular poetry current 
among the Hakkiis, 1 would ottbr a few 
further remarks, which the nature of the 
subject calls forth. I am afraid that 
«ome readers of the N. <£• Q.\ will he. sur- 
prised to find so mueh space of a valuablf; 



j»;;})ci- takoii up by raw translations of rub- 
i.i.^i. M- pt>pular .^ont^s, as they will perhaps 
}»o ])'• ascd to call them, and others will even 
woinler how on earth a man could not find 
aoiiietliiiig betttT to fill up his leisure hours 
than tlu^ collection and study of vulgar lays. 
1 am therefore in self justification bound 
to explain mure fully the value which I 
attach to similar studies. 

J n the first instance the Chinese text of 
tlu'Ho popular songs appears to me to afford 
tiio only standard by which we can deter- 
mine what good colloquial is. Everybody 
knows that the colloquial which he heara 
fronj his teacher is something different from 
the ojlloquial which his coolies talk among 
themselves. Now as regai'ds the written 
language we have in the chisbics a sure 
guide to direct our judgement in all matters 
of com|)08ition in j)roBe or verse, but as re- 
ijards the spoken colloquial we at least know 
of no other standard than the one that is 
aflorded by those popular songs which are 
daily in the mouth of everybody, intelligi- 
ble alike to the learned and the unlearned. 

Another instance of the use to which the 
study of popular poetry might be turned 
we tfnd in this, that it shows us the possi- 
bility, the means, and the way for trans- 
pi uiV in -^ to China the finest flowers of west- 
ern Christian poetry. Translations of 
Christian liynins done as we have them in 
thf :-tyle of the classics will never become 
poj>r.ar, because they are unintelligible to 
iii4' i:iass of the p^'ophi. If we require our 
nati> '• converts to refrain from singing their 
own ;n'jHilar Hon;^'a because of the impro- 
pri' iics with which they abound, we should 
tirst, <;f all try to substitute for them some- 
thino better, clad in the same homely dress. 
Ono M (;rd about the moral or rather immo- 
ral ciiuracter of these very popular songs. 
Any ;orelguer who travels through Hakka 
dish 'cts, or t may as well say through any 
district of China, will be struck with the 
ap'^'ajont propriety observed in the public 
inferrnurae of both sexes. Though you 
1 niny JHicre dailj* see men and women carry- 
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iug loads together tu the market, walking 
in company, resting together at tea-houses, 
crossing rivers in ferry-boats, travelling on 
board of par sage-boats, you will never see 
the least approach to indecent behaviour. It 
will be the more striking to you, if you re- 
member the scenes of brutality and bestiality 
which may be observed almost daily in the 
public gardens, at the railway stations, in 
the omnibuses of almost every country of 
Exirope. You may travel through the whole 
of China, but you will never see anything 
like that. Thus it might seem that the 
lower classes of Ohiuese are superior to the 
corresponding classes of society in Europe 
as regards outward propriety of conduct, 
and the writer of this thought so for a long 
time, during which he lived in the closest 
intercourse with the poorest classes of 
Hakkas. But when he began to under- 
stand their colloquial, when he began to 
understand the expressions they use when 
bantering, scolding, or cursing each other, 
when he began to catch the meaning of 
those short songs which every boy, every 
girl above ten years, every man and every 
woman sing daily in their leisure hours and 
over their work, a fatliomless abyss of the 
uttermost moral depravity opened itself be- 
fore him. These observations made it clear 
to him, that these Chinese are the most con- 
summate hypocrites. You see no impro- 
priety in their public conduct, but in pri- 
vacy iu their speech and slang phrases, they 
are the most immoral nation 1 know of. 
Take the very obscenest of European songs, 
songs which you can hear nowhere but in 
the very lowest of music-halls in large sea- 
ports, songs which the very man who sings 
them is ashamed of uttering aloud, take 
such songs I say and you have the average 
moral character of those, which every fiak- 
ka, man and woman, young and old, boy 
and girl, sing daily and aloud ! 

I have made these remarks in order to ob- 
viate the inference which might be drawn 
from the following translations, viz. that 
the popular songs of the Hakkas are of a 
perfectly harmless nature, and I beg to 
state, that the subjoined twelve songs were 
all that could be selected for translation out 
of several hundreds. I have made it a point 
to translate perfectly literally and to rather 
omit a sons altogether than spoil its au- 
thenticity by the slightest alteration. I 

give first a dozen of mountain songs (I [f 



Wo- 



I. 



Now th« Son hat risen in tlie KmL 
Ai a motint«in-tree f(Kini twining cre^^pen, 
.At a foreign Tettel drendt the pirates, 
So a )'oung girl feart a handtome iover. 



2. 
Now the San hat reached the zenith. 
Dayt incessant I continued wooing, 
By the HeaTent we twore to love each other. 
Should the fitlte he, may the lightning ttrike her! 

8. 

Now the San thinet forth with scorching heat 
At her gate a girl it pkinting onions, 
Every day the tight ^Hhere are no oniont,*" 
Every night the tight ^* I have no hatband.** 

4. 

Blazing it the Son, one hopes for cloadt, 
Parchrd are the fieldt, they hope for wnter. 
Cloudlets 18 the tky, one hopet for thowert, 
Single is that girl, tlie hopes for — whom ? 

5. 

Bright the Sun may be and bad the weather, 
Treses and ilowert gay, the garden dreary. 
Good the plant may be and bad the crop. 
Fine a girl may be and die a apintter. 

6. 
DonH blame Heaven for tending rain in torrents \ 
Mind that fearful drought tome years ago^ 
When for rice were paid centt tix and thirty, 
And to death were ttarved the fiurett maidens 

7. 
Incente burned leavet embers in the center, 
It the tampwick burned there are but ashes ; 
If you want to woo, then woo two aittert: 
It the one at work, you have the other. 

8. 
Once my girl and I walked np yon hill. 
When 1 hurt my foot the blood gushed out, 
But the tore her drest to bind my wound. 
Pain then racked my foot and racked her heart. 

9. 
If your tweetheart jilta you, never mind. 
Every mountain tendt tome creeklet forth. 
Every valley hat tome little water, 
If you fail on one tide ; try the other. 

10. 
Ah I the world it worte than ever it waa, 
Finger-ringt are worn at large at door«rings, 
Once a lover wanted but one ring. 
Now a lover wanu a lot of dollaia. 

]J. 
Twice I met my tweetheart in the dutk, 
And this night we met behind her houte. 
When towebody patted and looked atkant. 
But the teized a twig and called her piga. 

12. 

Three timet barked the watchdog at the gate ; 
Surely now my lover mutt be coming, 
Hnth my dog, and let me open the door. 
With my hand behind 1*11 lead him in. 

E. J. ElTBL. 



Intsrcoiocunioation AHOVQ STUDSmS 
OF Ohinbse. 

Would it not be advantageous to many 
among the lai^e number of Chinese students 
who are now scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the Coast of China 
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if Bome means of regular intercommunica- 
tion were deviaed ? This might poesibly be 
accomplished if individuals interested par- 
ticularly in any one branch of study — such 
ftB History, Geography, Ethnology, &c. — 
would reoord their pursaits at some central 
head quarters, which might be either (by 
favour of the Editor or Secretary respective- 
ly) the office of Notes and Queries or the 
Sham^fioi Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
A register, which might be kept with very 
little trouble, would enable inquirers to 
ascertain whether any persons at other 
places are pursuing the same studies with 
themselves, and could be made the means 
of useful interchange of information. I 
simply submit this idea for further ventila- 
tion. OANTOlf. 



Siam or Burmah will compare the words 
with those of the mountain tribes in those 
countries. 

For the words marked with an asterisk 
(*) I have testimony from two or more 
independent sources ; the others rest on the 
word of one witness. 

P^ote ; the words bearing the tonal mark (2) 

appear in M.S. with the mark (~) ; there being 

none of these in fount, the (2) has of necessity 

been sabatituted for the (-). £]>.] 

Miaif, Tsz, Cho7ig Tsz. English^ 



Chinese fob the '' Spoonbill." 

In March 1864 when in Tamsuy I pro- 
cured some specimens of the spoonbill 
(Platalea mc^or). Some Chinese gentlemen 
called to see these birds, and called them 

the 1^ kien. They were surprised to find 

that the specimens did not quite tally with 
the description of their naturalists. The 
Chinese consider the spoonbill quite as 
singular an anomaly among the feathered 
class as the sole is among fishes. Williams's 

** Tonic Dictionary" p. 155 gives "ffiffi 

kien, The sole fish * * supposed to 
have one eye, and swim in pairs, clasped to 

each other.'^ Of the ^|| kien it says ^* a fa- 
bulous bird, with one wing and eye, which 
needs the help of another Uke it, to be able 
to fly; birds flying in pairs." My object 
in commanicating this is to make known 

that SB signifies a veritable living species, 

found on the Chinese coast as a winter visi- 
tant, to wit the Spoonbill, Flatalea major, 
Temm. A Schleg. R S. 

PHILOLOGICAL. 
Spokek Lanouaob op the Miau Tsz and 

OTHEB AboBIOINES. 

In order to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion as to the origin of the aboriginal 
tribes scattered throughout China one must 
compare their language with that of the 
inhabitants of the adjoining countries. I 
have a vocabulary of between one and two 
hundred words of the language spoken by 

the Miau Tsz at Lien Chau (^ ^M) in 

the N. W. corner of Kwang Tung province 
and also a few words of the dialect spoken 
by the Chong Tsz, one of the tribes in 
Kwaog Si. I give a short vocabulary be- 
^, hoping tluit some one in Cambodia, 



* tenir koi 

c " < 


sno 


mong 


Pork 


• A'kli 

c 


t6' 


ma 

c 


Dog 


* ng 


to' 


swtit 


Ox 


lip 


t6' 


pH 


Duck 


♦ teng 


to' 


md 

< 


Pig 


♦ A kiU 
c < 

nieni^ nung, chim 
^nung 


i6^ y 
> kau ingdi 


ChickeD 
Eat rice 


A > 
c 






One 








Two 


p6 






Three 


.p* 






Four 


.P* 






Five 


to 






Six 


• 






Seves 


yik^ 






Eight 


yau C'kil?) 






Kine 


ch*it 






Ten 


♦ t6 






Fire 


ng, 'ni 






Water 


♦ ipd' 






Hand 


♦ aVaa 
c 






Foot 


♦ & hiu 

c < 






Ear 


* mdi teng 






Eye 


♦ 1 ti 

c < 






Mouth 


tiin t6 






Early 


wong mong 






Late, Night 


nai tt^>ug 






Noon 


W 






Sun, Day 


£lo 






Mood, M«oth 
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♦ shd 
< 

* 
c 



mm 



keng mill 
a kiU, ho k6m 
tang nung 

tung lang 

< c 

tarn, it'oug 
pa na tan 
pm onan 

fu ke 

ik<^ tong 

a m^ 
c 

tdm p6 ka 
ma po 
m^ t4 

irm tau so 

< < t 

sny^m to 



pa 

kd Dg 
t 

iiiio imin 
t^ 
s6 chim 



sal 



tarn imiug 



tfiyang chii, lyang cliii 

tdm nei 
< 

chii inong 
sbiin bin 



Woman 

Man 

Child 

Girl 

Daughter 

Son 

My son 

Sleep 

Sit 

Stand 

Go 

Cross by boat 

liico 

White rice 

Wheat 

Maize 

Millet 

Sickle 

Ploiigli 

Rake 

Iloe 

Cotton 

Cloth 

Ilandkcrdiicf 

Thread 

Walk 

Carry water 

Cook rice 

Rain 



I inigbt add a score or two more, but 
these will be sufficient for comparison with 
other languages. 

It will be remarked that many of these 
words are evidently Chinese, and this is 
just what we would expect to find among 
those who mingle somewhat with the 
Chinese. For instance min ** cotton," chii 
"cook,'' dp "duck,"&c. 

Other words are entirely distinct, as the 
numerals and most of the words in common 
use. 

The dialect of the Chong Tsz seems to be 
entirely diflfereiit, if the few words men- 
tioned will justify us in coming to any con- 
clusion. Beka. 



*A SHORT Vocabulary of the Monooliak 

Lanquage is the dialect chiefly 

used on the northern borders 

OF China. 

(By the Editor,) 

I am not aware that any Vocabnlaxy of 
the Southern Mongolian dialect has ever 
been published with English equivalents. 
Perhaps the following which, io conjunction 
with a friend attached to H.B.M. Legation, 
[ collected a few yean since during a stay 
in the North, may prove acceptable to phi- 
lologists. It is not impossible that some 
errors in the spelling will be detected, 
partly owin? to the length of time which 
hiifl occurred since the M. 8. was written and 
partly to the fact that the spelling is purely 
phonetic. I may however state from per- 
sonal experience that the vocabulaiy is 
sufficiently extensive to be of much use to 
tourists in Southern Mongolia. 

N. B. D. 
Add niemo 

Age (in years) nasu 

A 1 ready vmratang 

Ancient icharo 

Ancient and modern ichoro eine t^akofo ta 

are not the same atali tnikuei 



Arm 

Arrows 

Atop, above 

Autumn 

Bad 

Beef 

liefore 

Belly 

Below 

Belt 

Between 

Black 

Blue 

Boar, wild 

Body 

Boil 

Book 

Boots 

Bows 

Bread 

Brethren 

Bridle 

Bring 



kara 

9iimo 

lei igiir (or) tie shen 

fiamora 

moo 

itml^ori ni maha 

tmiratang 

kotosii 

to shen (or) to gur 

pus^u 

tufido 

^hana 

ctCing koro 

kahagosu 

pei 

ch'ena 

pich^iko 

kufula 

naomo 

manfou (evidently 

Chinese) 
ahatuserra 
hajeira 
abchHra 



Bring a deer skin tip- puhmi arasu kuramo 



pet 



ahch' iro 



Bring me my boots mini hiUira abch'ira 
Bring these fowls hirabin tahia abehHra 
Bring water ttmsu ahchHra 

Bring wood and light Vuli obchHra hda nao 
a fire ch*ou 



* The alphabet used is that given by Mr Wade 
in his Hsin ching lu. It expresses all the sounds 
with tolerable correctness. 
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Brother (younger) 

„ (elder) 
Brown 

Brosli the horse 
BuU 
BuUet 
Butter 
Buy 

Buy socks 
Camel 
Cannou 
Gap 
Cattle 
Cheap 
Chin 
Cold 

Come here 
Come (Imp. ) 
Compound (horse en- 
closure) 
Cook 
Cool 

Copper (yellow) 
^ „ (red) 
Cotton Cloth 
Cow 
Cream 
Curd 

Daughter 
Day 

Day after to-morrow 
Day before yesterday 
Dear 
Deer 

Dismount 
Dismounted 
Dog 
Dontopen your mouth 

Dont want 

Door 

Drab (colour) 

Driok 

Dung, used as manure 

Each year has four 

seasons 
Ear 
East 
Eat 
Elder brother 

yy sister 
Enter the ourt and 

sit down 
Eye 
Face 
Far 
Father 
Feed (keep) 
Feed the horse 
Feed (upon) 
Feet 
Felt 
Felt (cloth) 



tan 


Fingers 


hum 


a'ha 


'Fire 


kola 


l^uruivg 


Fire-grate 


tolaka 


mor% shiia tzil fa 


Fish 


ckakasfki 


eiro wuk^oro 


Flesh 


maha 


endo go 


Flour (wheat) 


hiorole 


^Mtta tdos»u 


iFood 


pota 


abona 


Formerly 


vnircUa'ng 


waimomi abmui 


Fowls 


Vahia 


famo 


Fowls 


falria 


toukorop'ao 


Fox 


wunika 


malaghai 


Freeze 


k'utndu 


wak^OTo 


Frock-coat 


atuiolei deli 


ch'imiUahaH 


From 


nas8 


eirura 


Frozen 


k\diidusing 


k^uUung 


Fuel 


tuU 


fuuhairo 
iro 


Fur-cap 
Fur-pelisse 


vmmtei maldgha 

nie kei deU (old sheep 


mori hii^rihuo k^uri 




skin) 




» 


huora gini deli (young 


l^ei 




sheep skin) 


nroha 


Furs 


aragu 


kcLoli 


Give 


ogo 


chisau 


Give me that 


toro nat oqo 


p090y topu 


Give me the new boots ioro hsiui^ie kufiUa 


umni 




not ogo 


oroma 


Go 


aichHjio 


ptuhilaka, mthnriUa 


Go (Imp.) 


chi 


kiiken 


Go, walk 


yabn 


oduro 


Gold 


(UVa 


niu go dxiro 


Gold is dear 


alta wunilei 


chado oduro 


Good 


sai; sai iuhuii 


tmmihate, wunitei 


Goods 


para 


puhi 


Gr:iR« 


obiso (or) wubujso 


moH noiisS poo 


Green 


9uiokiutng 


mori iiassS pao sewj 


Grouse 


yii Vo 


naohai ^ 


Gun-arrow 


paorUsutiw 


chH ama angxd huo 


Guns 


pao 


Voro wukuei 


Hair 


WllS^l 


abock WfUctiei 


Hand 


kara 


halaga 


Hare 


Vao lai 


wwiisu eng&ng 


Have 


peino; peina 


imi 


Have 


beimo 


aa-agara 


Have not 


witkuei 


dUli bologan toraben 


Have you dined (eat- pota iti bo 


Uaga beina 


en) 




chiko 


Have you fed i 


the ch^i Vomo Vodiie bo 


chung ta shin 


camels 




iti 


He 


Voro 


aha 


Head 


folagai 


ogochH 


Hear 


taolosSiig 


OTogo taoturi iroso 


He does not like pork foro kahani maha ito 




• 


turock wukuei 


niu tu 


He is going south 


toro wurogoslien ya- 


nura 




buua 


huolo 


He is very diligent 


toro wuniro kucherra 


abo otsego 




aorona 


fochie 


He lives to the North ioro huinhen saocho 


mori tocJUe 




beina 


idtUo 


He sells tea 


ch\u hidnlatuna 


k^ulu 


He wants to buy 300 t'oro kuraben chao hj" 


hHrotoga 


sheep 


oni aboifikojo beino 


taiga 


Hence 


enJoHH 
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einiso huish^i 



Bereafter ) 

Henceforward ] 

Here ^ndo 

Here men are few endo l^wng cJCn kikuvg 

Here there is a man iruio k^uny beina 

High dere 

Him Vorund 

His farune 

His cash is plentiful fomine chaoau iM 

His clothes are yellow forune deli shana en- 

His knife is made of evno h^wValia kangora 

steel l^ei &eng 

His tent is larger than forune maihan manei 

ours mahan nous ike 

kf is tobacco is bad toro tambaJcu moo 
Hither nasha 

Hitherto wuratawj 

Horse mori 

House peishan 

How far from ihiuiiuio findo kuraturo 

place to that ko chitut hiuU 

How many J^oda 

How many dogs have chH kochHne naohai 

you « beino 

How many sisters c^'i ogochi tous&rra 

have you ]^oda beirui 

How much kocHCiiif 

11 o w m uch, how many kura turo 
How much money kochiiia chaosu 
11 ow old is your son chinik*u koda nanxi i\i 
How old are you k^oda nasu t'ei (of a 

youngster) 
nod sauteri koda hp- 
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rasu 



Huan ha (animal) haratira vm7iika 
Huang yang (the aonio 

Mou golian antelope) 
Hungry huUisuchH 

1 pi 

I am hungry and want pi huUi8ucfiH mant^ou 

to eat bread Ui 

I am thirsty tell them etidanuekH ch\ taideiie 

to boil tea keUichogoch^aich'Qsn 

Ice musun 

I dont give in to that foio k^wng pi aigW 

man vnik/iiei 

If in spring there \&haboTa i^agato poro 

no raiu there will orosoufj wukueiobiso 

be no grass for the tmirogos^ng wukuei, ; 

cattle malato chiehuo iju- 

mo wxikuei 
If in winter deep snow o6o^ tsagato chaao 

falls and afterwards chuchuang, mala oh- 

frost should come asu aladogh wuktiei 

the cattle will be weUisuchi unikuba 

unable to get at the 

grass and willstarve 

to death 
I liave eaten iti sa 

1 have come from thei^i huinass iro sSng 

North 
I have fed them fochie seiig 



I have not eaten ita tui (or) Ua teniApuei 

I have three brothers pi O/hatuaerra huraba 

heiiia 
I keep 3 horses pi kurabSn mori toehi^ 

go beina 
HI let you have it forc/i'im amara ogo$hig 

what you like 
In autumn the nights namar'o tsagato odwro 

are cool and the avroham^ mni Jt^%U^ 

weather cold twng 

In summer the days changri tsagato odnro 

are long; in winter vmroiu; obol tsagato 

they are shoirt oduro pasgunaha 

In winter all things o&o2 tsagato eUotinh 

are frozen chuU chniguana Jbu- 

ludujay 
flnterrogatiye sign 

answering to Chi- 
nese fTio] ho 
Iron tomoro 
Is there any water or tousu pemo wuhsei 

not 
Is this yours or not chimne pisie 
Is your father sick chHni abo ohochHna 

beina 
Is your mother &ickHnaojiJ^orrateihei' 

home no? 

I want it thus pi ^ngkich^a keina 

I want to buy tiger pi wunigaarasuabona 

skins 
I want to drink wine|n arcik iwuna 
JwoDtgiveit pi(ogowiiikwi)ogulMe 

Jacket k^rcmho 

Keep (feed) foehie 

Kill alan (or) cUath'iki 

Kill a sheep and give huoni ala faidene 

them to eat itulo 

Lamp t^ng (Ch.) 

Large ik*S 

Last month wuroteng aara (or) 

engv/roseng sara 
Last year nintono ehili 

Lead the horse about mori A^'u^uJa 
Leather (dressed) hsiro 
Legs k^tdu 

Light naoch^oV' (or) dUtta 

Light blue wuchoma ong^ng 

Like turotai 

Little too tu 

Little, small paka 

Live saocho (lit. to sit) 

Long wuroVu 

Man k^ung 

Marten polaga 

Matter (affair) f^urrago 

Me not 

Men of old made a ve> yijo tiakato kivng dt ido 

getable garden here iM^huatarajibei^^Tig 
Merchant mai mai nsi kwng 

Milk au 

Mine is better than menineeA'inifuiM«kre 

yours . (or) menitie tKini 

nass sax 
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Modem 

Money 

Month (or) Moon 

Mother 

Mount (to— a hone) 

Mounted 

Month 

Much 

Mulee 

My 

My etmh is foaroe 

My elder brother is 

dead 
My Cather and mother 

are dead 
Name 

Neck 
New 
Next month 

Next year 

Night 

No 

North 

NOM 

Not 

Not sufficient 

Not to distinguish 

good from evil 
Now 
Of (the sign of 

possessive) 
Of what are these 

boots made 

oa 

Old 

Open 

C^>en the door 

Ought to be put to 

death 
Our 
Oiirt 



Paper 
Pay 

Pe&sse 
Pheasant 

Pig 
Pig's flesh 

Pink 

Place, put 

Powder 

„ (priming) 

Price 

Put atop 

Put below 

Put in the middle 

Put off these old 

clothesandbuy new 

ones 
Put off clothes 



aoto eiruUo akato 

chaosu 

sara 

oji oko 

nioriwuna 

mori wtmaehi; morito 

itio 

lo$s& (Ch.) 

fninie 

mim chao9U iaofu 

mini aha wtikuei polo- 

ha 
mini abo €ji touJcuei 

polaba 
nere 
ayoro 

hsme 

irohu sara (or) karahu 

aara 
irohu chili (or) huitang 

chUi 
mifU 
umkuei 
huiMn 
Kama/ra 
pitiS 

iGwrdhu vmkuei 
9ai mao iloga wakuei 

aoto 
ni 

eine hU'ula ytigora 

keis&ng 
tao9u 

naochH (or) hao ehie 
nie t'aili 
halagai nie 
cUoho bolojay 

manine 

orago (or) mengula 

korro 
ch^aso 

chaomi agosun 
deli 

karaguru 
kahai 

kahamimaha 
yakang 
Uebe 
tara 

ch'ihone tara 
wunei 
tiro teibe 
tosh&n teibe 
tundo teibe 
liachin deli taUi ch^ige 

Jiginine aboye 



Put on 
Rain (n.) 
To rain 
Red 
Relation 

Rice 

Roast 

Room 

Saddle 

Saddle the hone 

Salt 

Satin 

Scalded sheep 

Season 

Seat 

See 

Sell 

Send 

Sheep 

Shoes 

Short 

Shot 

Shoulder 

Shut 

Silk 

Silver 

Silver is white 

Sister 
„ (elder) 
„ (younger) 



omoau 

poro 

poro oroM beina 

Mjulang 

wuroga (or) kei eh'in 

pota 

htiihala 

kdiro 

om>ola 

omolataeho 

tapnau 

t'orogung 

chuma, chuloma 

teaga 

saohii^ hnre 

toiichiga 

hululatuna 

hwacka^jiro 

kuoni; hiurri 

shahai 

paogmiahcm 
shaizu 

murS 

hachiko ^or) halagan 

p'ang tut 

m^figti 

mingu ch^akan ingSiig 

agochi too eerra 

ogochH 

puau vmkuei Um^ (i.e. 

not wearing a belt 

younger brother) 
arasu 
nuru, 
chaso 
Moaim/>9a 
k'u 
shtta 

vJorugoshSn 
hahora 

mori wuyahuo korro 
ckuro 
kaiig (Ch.) 
I^ura 
cWik^oro 
musun chiVoro 
chung 
chnng ri teaga, (i.e. 

summer time hot) 
nara 
a/mogo 
hsiri 
aixich'u 
Take off your cap here ^n(2o malagha obachH 

kei 



Skin (of animals) 

Small of the back 

Snow 

•^ocks 

Son 

Soup 

South 

Spring 

Stable 

Stag 

Steel 

Sufficient 

Sugar 

,, candy 
Summer 
Summer is hot 

Sun 

Surname 
Table 
Take away 



faili 



Take this away 

Tea 

Teeth 

Tell, order 

Tent 

That 

That is youn 

That is dear 



eine aba^ih^u 

ch^ai 

8hutu 

keilichogo 

inaiiMn 

t^oro 

toro chHnine 

t<>ro xminihat4f 
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That ia very dear toro aUiuturo wunitei 

That man ia bad foro kiing mao 

The first (season) is furun ts'aga here ha- 

called spring bora 

The second is called huoy</ro tuguara Uaga 

summer chung 

The house we lived in laanei wurota saoJw 

formerly was higher heislm eine bevtJui- 

than this one nasji enduro 

The new ia heiter hsiniiie hachuiass dere 

than the old (or) hsiniifie Imclii- 

nass mi 
Them (ace.) taidene 

Their fatwiS 

Thence firidiss 

There Vindo 

There is nothing the kurrago imikuei, 

matter (there's nothing up) 

There's a seat in the korro tei saohuen htsire 

room 
These socks are made ehie waimo»u tahugara 

of woollen cloth k'el sing 

This knife is made of eino hiw fak'akangara 

steel kei serirg 

The spring should be habora tsaga hllaha 

warm and rainy porotei^ obuso wuro 

for then the grass kohtio, tHrateij (i.e. 

springs up lit. tiiey like spring 

times lieat and rain 
having the grafts 
growing) 
They t'oruni 

Thirsty end nmchH 

This ein^ ; ond 

This book is yours tine pich-iko cWinine 
This beef is bad, i( iBeiiiownkorinimahanio 

not salted tapasn wuknei 

This is a good belt eino pusti sai 
This is called "book" toro nere " 'pichiko " 



West 
What 
What goods does that 

merchant sell 
Wh»u is the matter 

What is the price 
What is the price of 

that cap 
What is this called 
What is your business 

here ? 
What is your surname 

ff name 

What's the matter ? 
What sort of weather 

do the Mongolians 

prefer 
When 
Whence 



Whence have you 

come 
Where 

Where are j'uu going 
Where did this book 

come fron> 
Where do his father 

and mother live 
Where do you live 
Where is he going 
Where is your resi- 
dence 
Wliich ) 

What \ 
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This is mine 
This is not mine 
This is your book 
This year 

,, month 
Thither 
Throat 
Tiger 

Tippet or jacket 

Tobacco 

To-day 

To-morrow 

Tongue 

Trowsers 

Us (ace.) 

Walk, go 

Want 

Warm 

Warmth 

Water 

We 



eino minine 

eiiio minine pi»u 

eine dCinirie pickHko 

eine chili 

eino sara 

ch^ashnt 

haole 

para 

Hip ink^fi. 

kuramo 

tamhaku 

eino dura 

maragash 

k'oln 

tmiood^n 

mand 

yabu 

abuna 

halnng 

tula^han 

wusu 

mana 



or w^ho 
Which book is yours 
Which is yours 
White 
Whither 
Why are there so 

many 
Wife 

old 



n 



>j 



my 



[Weather is expressed by day, oduro; or by 
heaven, V^ngnri] 



Wild animals 
Wild boiO" 
Wine (spirit 

millet 
Wine (ycllfjtt) 
Window 
Winter 
VVocf 

Woollen cloth 
Year 

Year before last 
Yellow 
Yes 

Yesterday 
You 



from 



paru 

yamoro 

toro mat kung yamoro 

bara hutulaivtw 
yamoro k^urrcLgo peino 

(what's up) 
tcunei yubei 
toro malagha kochHne 

wunei 
eine nere yuhei 
^ndo yu Icu^a peino 

amog9 yubei 
niro k'amhH 
yamoro J^orrago bemo 
m^ngula Vuiig yamoro 

tsaga oduro ta turoh 

tei 
k^ochie 
hana4(s 
chH h(.inas9 iro ^ng 

ha 

hitch'ina 

eino pichiko hanass iro 

s^ng 
toruni aho oji liasao 

gobeitia 
chi ha saocho beina 
Voro hofth^n Schina 
all nutirga (or) -natuga 

hayuna 

ali 

yubfii 

Mmbei 

ali pich*iko ch*inine 

ali cJiHnine 

cKakan 

hash&n 

yung folio yiinaolung 

k^oroda 

koifkoah&n, (i. e, old wo- 
man) 

manei nvJc^ora, (i.e. 
our partner) 

gorosic 

kahft gorosu, 

araki 

tara^u 

chuung hu (Ch.) 
obolgh 
chao nao 
takani 
chili 

chata chUi 
ahanra 
peina 

ocWugo duro 
ch^i: (accusative c^O' 
m^id 
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You (plural) 



fa^i: (accusative) Va- \ 
fieid I 

tou 

ptuni wnhxei tou, (i.e. ! 
not- wearing- -a-belt 
younger brother) j 
Tour house is higher ch^nine peiah^n mani i 



Younger brother 
Younger sister 



than ours 
Your 
Your (plural) 



peish^n nass ei^iuro 
chHninS 
Vanini 



Numerals, dice. 

1 nieko 

2 hudyoro 

3 kiiraba (in composition) kuraban 



4 toraba 




toraban 


5 t'abo 




t'aban 


6 churag'a 
7tolo 




tolan 


8 naimo 




naiman 


9 isu 




isan 


10 araba 




araban 


20 huori 




huorin 


30 kuoh'i 




kuch'in 


40 toch'i 




toch'in 


50 t'aibi 




t'aibin 


GO chira 




chiran 


70tala 




talaa 


80uai-i 
90ir6 




nai yin 
irin 


100 chao 




nieko chao 


1,000 mingan 
10,000 tumdn 
1,000,000 chao tumdn 
21 huori nieko 






101 chao nieko 






121 chao huori nieko 




1,345 nieko mingan, kuraban chao, 
tocbin t'ab^ 


10,024 nieko t'umdn huorin toraba 
Add two to three— huoyoro tin kuraba 


niem(o) 







BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

Chinese Works of Fiction. 

IV. Bomantic Novels. 

In jotting down a few observations upon 
the characteristics and more particularly 
upon the literary history of this class of 
works, it is far from the writer's intention 
to enter into competition with the labours 
already achieved with immeasureably supe- 
rior ability and learning in the criticisms of 
M.M. R^mnsat and Bazin, but ratlier to 
note such facts and circumstances as the 
humblest student in China has often better 
means of ascertaining than are within the 
reach of the distinguished professors whose 
sphere is confined to European libraries. 
It ia unfortunately the case that he has not 
enjoyed an opportunity of perusing the ob- 
servations upon Chinese romantic uterature 



published by the two celebrated authors 
above named, but the extent of their labours 
is well-known. French sinologues, indeed, 
stimulated by the teachings of Professor 
Julien, have devoted most serious attention 
to the colloquial literature of China, which 
presents itself chiefly in the form of dramas 
and romances, and M. Julien Iiimself has 
participated in the labours of his pupils in 
rendering into French one of the most cele- 
brated among the modem Chinese novels, 
the PHng Shan Leng Yen. In the preface 
to this translation, published at Paris in 
1860 under the title of Les Deux Jeunes 
FiUes LettreeSf M. Julien enumerates a list 
of no less than seven romances either al- 
ready translated into French or in course of 
preparation, and thus testifies the interest 
with which this branch of Chinese literature 
is viewed at the headquarters of European 
sinologues. 

The Chinese themselves, on the contrary, 
as has often been remarked, affect to treat 
with contempt the imaginative department 
of their litfjiature, viewing it, in tlie words 
of Mr. Edkins, ** as not worthy of the study 
of scholars ;'' and the title under which 
their romances are classed is in itself a sufii- 
cient evidence of this derogatory view. 
Novels in general share with puerile story- 
books and compendia of miscellaneous jot- 
tings the designation iHao iShxvo Shu, or 
Trivial Works, where the historical romance 
or Chwan, and the tale of adventure, chwan 
k'i, have only within the last century or 
two been separated from the genuine ro- 
mantic fiction through the bestowal on the 
latter of the title Ts^airtz' Shu, i.e. Work 
of a Ts^ai-t^, or Writer of Genius, this de- 
signation taking its rise in the classification 
begun by the celebrated editor and critic 
Kin Shene-t'an, whose labours on behalf of 
the tkin Kwo Chih and the Shuei Hn Chvjan 
have been dwelt upon in previous notes. 

Although the term ts'airtz yj^ -^ was not 

confined by Kin Sheng-t'an to the writers 
of romance alone, it has grown to be used 
as their distinctive appellation, and a series 
of ten celebrated works of this description, 
among which four were edited by Kin 
Sheng-t^an, are familiarly called the " Ten 
Ts'ai-tz'." Two of these have already been 
noticed under the hea<l of historical fiction ; 
the remainder are subject to a different 
classification. 

On previous occasions, the development 
of historical romance has been traced from 
the short narratives and popular dramas 
abounding during the era of the T'ang dy- 
nasty, and in a similar manner it is neces- 
sary to look to the early metrical composi- 
tions of the same and even anterior epochs 
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for the origin of the purely romantic noyeL 
Two well-defined clasaes may be diBtinguish- 
ed among Chinese works of fiction, iode- 
pendently of the historical romance. The 
legendary tale, filled with the wildest ima- 
ginings of godB and genii, gboals, demons, 
and fairy-foxesy was probably the earliest 
effort in prose composition for popular en- 
tertainment, and works of this kind have 
existed in profusion fron the period of the 
Tsin dynasty down to the present day, cul- 
minating in the seventeenth century in the 
polished inventions of the famous LUw 
ChaL The second aad more modem division 
of Chinese fiction is the novel properly so 
called, in which a plot is unfolded, scenes 
and manners are described, and chdiraeter 
is depicted upon a basis differing but little 
from the canon obeyed by our own writers 
of fiction. This class of works may be 
deemed the lineal descendant of the metri- 
cal dramas in which the Chinese '* Middle 
Ages'' delighted. As has been the case 
in most countries, the earliest written 
expression of the cultivated colloquial 
language, when beginning to assert its pre- 
cedence over locu dialects or a learned 
tongue, found its way in China into the 
dramatic form. It may, indeed, be 
thought that, just as the present Mandarin 
language was undoubtedly formed under 
the influence of the Kin and Ytlan Tartars, 
and as the Chinese themselves admit the 
introduction of maoy innovations in their 
poetical art during the sway of these 
foreigners and also during fche influx of 
Western Tartars throughout the period of 
the Five Dynasties, the art of story- telling 
which is so highly cherished among t)ie 
nations of Central Asia may have gained a 
footing from abroad to leaven the ponderous 
mass of Chiuese literature. Be this as it 
may, the rise of the romantic novel certainly 
dates from the era of the Mongols, where 
it takes up the thread of fiction from the 
simpler machinery of the dramatist. To 
this period belongs the third of the cele- 
brated works upon which Kin Sheng-t'an 
bestowed his labour of love, and in which 
the transition from the dramatic to the 
narrative style of romantic fiction may be 

traced. The Si Siang Ki ^ ^ gg, or 

History of the Western Pavilion, is a sim- 
ple tale of love and music, involving the 
introduction of only four important charac- 
ters. As a genuine drama, it would scarce- 
ly fall within the scope of the present 
notice, were it not that the classification 
mentioned above links it with the general 
body -of fiction, and that its influence on 
Chinese romance has been very powerful. 
It derives its title from the name of tlie 



'* pavilion " in the temple where the action 
of the drama is carried on, and where s 
lady. Madam Ts'ui, with her daughter Ting 
Ying and the latter's waiting maid Hung 
]Siang, is lodging at the same time with 
a young scholar named Chang ELitln-joL 
The latter saves mamma and daughter from 
an attack by brigands, the promised reward 
for which action was the hand of Miss Ting 
Ying; but — 'Hhe danger past, the saint 
forgotten" — ^this promise is broken, and 
the scholar falls sick with disappointment 
until cured by stolen interviews with his 
lady love effected through the agency ol 
the roguish go-between, flung Niang. 

The honours of the authorship of this 
drama are contested on behalf of two writers 
of the fourteenth century, named respec- 
tively Wang Shih.fu ^ ^ jjt ^^ 

Kwan Han-k'ing ^ ^f^ ^, but the 

advocates of either writer depend merely 
upon tradition for their authority. The 
extraordinary skill with which the versifi- 
cation is managed and the requirements of 
the musical accompaniment to which the 
scenes are to be chanted are met have elicited 
the praises not only of the editor Eon Shdng- 
fan, but also of the far more celebrated 
scholar Mao K'i-ling, whose observations 
are commonly printed with other prefatory 
matter preceding the text. Strict moralists 
object to the too warmly erotic character of 
passages in the drama, but in the Forty- 
three Observations of Kin Shdng-f an tins 
view is contested in the following energetic 
sentence: — ** Men have come and said that 
the Si Siang Ki is an inunoral book. These 
men shall hereafter beyond a perad venture 
be hurled into the hell where tongues (of 
slanderers) are torn out!" Probably the 
critic, like the admirers of some modem 
poets, would fain excuse a gross idea if 
lightly wrapped in glowing metaphors. 

From the chanted narrative of this fa- 
mous drama to a tale in prose was but a 
step, and the novel-writer, displacing the 
dramatist, takes love and learning in lieu 
of love and music as the guiding principle 
of his composition. Literaiy excellence, 
the lie plu8 ultra of perfection in Chinese 
eyes, is a necessary endowment for the 
hero or the heroine, very probably both, of 
the Chinese romandst ; and in the same 
way as that poet enjoys the highest reputa- 
tion who can crowd his verses with the great- 
est number of unexplained allusions to the 
persons, events, or places of antiquity, so 
the novel writer is thought to excel who 
furnishes the characters of bia work with 
the most frequent opportunity of intro- 
ducing elaborate essays or poetical effnsiiHUB 
into the story. Ingenuity of plot or tact 
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in delineation of character are secondary 
oonsiderations ; although, as the attempt 
will hereafter be made to shew, ability in 
this respect is not entirely wanting among 
Chinese novelists. 
Canton. W. F. Mayers. 



CHnniSB Dentistbt, &c. — Native Tooth 
extraction as described by the Chinese 
themselyes is somewhat as follows 7 — 

1. ** A medicine is made from horses' 

perspiration (^^ Vi ) ^^^ ^ rubbed on the 
gum oyer the tooth. The patient is then 
asked to cough and the tooth tumbles out.'* 
This so irresistibly recaUs the **yam" 
about the headman of Brussels whose 
victims could not believe they were decapi- 
lated until requested to sneeze, that hesi- 
tating to believe is most excusable, espe- 
cially as nobody seems to have seen the 
operation, but only to have heard of some- 
body else who did. But that the Chinese 
draw teeth is certain, and that they draw 
them without the exercise of any consider- 
able force is almost as certain. The same 
rapid surgery is stated to be as successfully 
applied to warts, moles, <bc. Perhaps some 
r^er of Notes a>u2 Queries will kindly 
throw light on the point. What is the 
drug— and what is the operation 1 

2. What medicines are exhibited for 
toothache by Native practitioners ? Its very 
conspicuous absence seems to justify the 

universal faithin '^ taking physic'* (^^^) 

for all possible ailments, (even consump- 
tion) — at least in this case. 

3. Is any operation for urinary calculus 
practised by Chinese Surgeons i 

M. C. C. 

Japaw Cotton. — I should feel much 
obliged if any of the readers of Notes and 
Queries can give me any information regard- 
ing the planting and cultivation of Japan 
Cotton. Z. 

Thb terms, Sfewo, Tao, Fu. — In the 

3rd part of Mr. Wade's new Manual 
Kg. 33 of the Forty Exercises (p. 69) 

occurs this passage. H ^ (J^ )^ ^ 
1^ ^ ^ g; Jl ^without referring to 
the error made in idling the teachings of 
Confucius a ^jr or doctrine, 1 would like 
to ask how the three terms S^ng, Tao, Fu, 
can possibly be a ^S^ or collective name. 

If any reader of Notes and Qiieries will ex- 
plain this they will much oblige. 

Tyro. 



Grafting. — Do the Chinese understand 
the process of grafting, and if so, how is it 
termed ? I have seen shrubs which strong- 
ly bore the appearance of having been 
grafted. F. 

Marriage Processions. — I have not 
yet met with an exact description of the 
ptocessinns frequently observed in the 
streets of Chinese cities, consisting of orna- 
mental hand-barrowrt piled with eatables, 
&c., and preceded by musicians, which are 
understood to be connected with a wedding. 
The "Social Life of the Chinese" fails to 
give an accurate description of these pro- 
cessions. Will some resident elucidate the 
subject ? Visitor. 

Banking is CniNi. — How long has bank- 
ing flourished in China, and is it developed 
in the interior to the same extent in the 
cities at the principal ports 7 B. S. G. 

Biographical Particulars Wanted. — 
What are the dates of birth and death of 
Chu E-tsun, the celebrated scholar and 
commentator ? Did he hold public office 1 

Who was 1^ ,% ^, Wei Ma-kittn ? 

A. Z. 

Names of Bays near Hongkong. — 
What are the origin and meaning of the 
names Mirs Bay and Bias Bay for the inlets 
to the eastward of Hongkong ? R. N. 



Ilrpltr0« 

PXTNCH AND JuDY SHOWS IN ChINA. (No. 

1, p. 6. No 2, p. 20.)— The following 
notice on these shows will probably satisfy 
F. A. According to Strutt, ** Sports and 
pastimes of the people of England," page 
165, these shows were introduced into Eng- 
land during the 16th century. In China 
these shows are much more ancient, and it 
is more than probable that they were in- 
troduced from China into Europe. 

According to Lieh-tsz (^|j "4-), there 

lived, during the reign of King Muh of 

Chow, (^ ^ 3E 1001-947 B.C), a 

vory clever man, named Fen^«i;(^@ jSlfi)' 
who made puppets, which appeared to dance 
and to sing. The King, going to see this 
show with his concubines, the puppets darted 
enamored looks at the ladies to the right and 
left of the king, who, highly incensed at 
this impudence, ordered attendants to kill 
Yen-sz ; but he, being afraid of the King's 
anger, cut his puppets to pieces, and showed 
that they were made; of leather, wood, glue 
and varnish. According to the t'Mis<^l' 
laneous notes of the Marine department " 

^^^ iifd" 7^ ^^)' ^^^ invention of puppets 
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dates from the siege of the Emperor Han,- 
ko-tsu (202 B. C. ) in the aucieut city of 

Ping (^ ^ in SheD-ai). The wife of 

Afao-tun(|^ ^), named Oh (SjS), be- 
sieged this city from three sides. Chari- 
ping (^ ^), knowing that this lady was 

of a very jealous character, made a wooden 
woman, which danced on the battlements 
of the walls, moved by secret springs. 
Mrs Ohy seeing this figure, thought it to be 
a living woman, and, being afraid that, in 
case the city might surrender, Mao-tun 
would take this woman, she drew back her 
soldiers. Afterwards a show was invented, 
and those who made the puppets move, 
sing and dance, said : ''Mr Kwoh, the bald, 
is a jolly muflf ! ; " because under each pup- 
pet show are seen peeping the (bald) heads 
of children. 
In the " History of the Northern Thd '' 

(4ii ^^ W^' ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ princt3 
Hao-chu (^ ^) loved these puppet shows 
exceedingly, and called the puppets Dnlceji 
Kwoh, (^ ^) ; and in the " Family 

teachings of Yen" (^ ^ ^ -^\\\ it 

is related that somebody, having asked Yen 
if it were true that the name *' Kwoh, the 

bald," (^ :^), which the people gave 

to the puppets, had a historical origin, 
Yen replied: **ln the explanation of the 

popular usages (Jg^ ^ ^) it is said : 

All the Kwoht bear the nick-name of 
Bald ; because in ancient times there lived 
a certain K'tooh, who, having become bald 
after a sickness, began to jump and dance. 
Posterity made figures of him, which 
were called Bald Kwohs. In the Memoirs 
of the remarkable things of the imperial 

city (US ^ ^ H^) it is Baid : Amongst 

t^ hundred games are the silk thread-sus- 
pended puppets. There are, also, puppets 
attached to the end of a stick, and there are 
mariue-puppets. These puppets play love 
stories, mythology, legends, combats, judg- 
ments, etc.'' 

The modem puppets are divided into two 
classes ; the wooden -puppets, which are mov- 
ed by silk threads, and which are called in 
the Amoy dialect Ka-le, a corruption of Kui- 

lui (fffl f m n ^^d ^be leathern-puppets, 

whose movements are directed by the hand 
of the show man, concealed under the dress 
of the puppets. This last show, which is 
the real and genuine prototype of our 
** Punch and Judy-shows," is called Pai^ 

ti-hi (^ ^^ j^), because the show-man 



used to cover his head with a linen bag, 
that his face might not distract the atten- 
tion from the puppets, which he moved 
with his hands. The technical name of 

this show ia ^ Jt, 3^» " The (actor's) 

company on the fist." 

Now-a-days, the puppet box consists of a 
small portable theatre, in which the pup- 
pets, are suspended, and tables, chairs, 
horses etc., etc. are placed, according to 
the requisites of the show played. The 
show-man stands within the box, and, tak- 
ing hold of the puppets underneath their 
clothes, he makes them execute all sorts of 
motions. This box is called in Amoy Ka- 
le-pi (fffi jmm Wk) and the moving of the 

puppets is called THu Korh 0^^ fffi j|l|). 
Batavia. G. Schlboel. 

On the Term **Po Sing" ob Hukdeed 
Surnames, and the relation of the Chi- 
nese Surnames to the Notes of Music. — 
It has been the fashion of late years to 

deny that the term Po Sing jS ^jj^*"" 

literally, "the hundred surnames" — em- 
ployed to designate " the people" of China, 
derives its origin from any primitive 
iiumurical restriction, and to maintain that 
the phrase is merely a generic symbol, a 
part standing for the whole. The question 
is one upon which Chinese annotators dis- 
agree, and involved with it is the equally 
obscure subject of the classification of the 
characters which are used as surnames un- 
der the five (Chinese) notes of musia An 
exposition of the question which appears to 
have escaped the notice of Dr Legge when 

penning his note to the sentence ?P^^ 

^ jj^ in the Chapter of the Canon of 

Yaou (Shoo King, Pt. I. p. 17), occurs in 
the work entitled " Expositions by Ancient 

Writers of the She and the Slioo (^ S 

W Wm)» ^^^^^ ^** published in 1836 by 

Yiian YUan, the Chinese Mseoenas of the 

present century. In the 5th ( j£ Jq ) 

Kiiian of this work the following note 
explanatory of the sentence p'ing chang 
po sing, is (|uoted from the work entitled 

Q J^jg^ by Pan Ku of the Han dynasty: 
'' The word sing jj[^, a surname, corres- 
ponds in meaning with the word shing ^j 
or life. Men live by virtue of the influence 
(^^) of Heaven with which they are en- 
dowed. The Odes say : " Heaven gives 
birth to the multitudes of the people ;*' and 
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the Book of History says: **P*ingchang 
po nng^ he harmoniously arranged the 
[people of the] hundred surnames." How 
comes it that there are a hundred sur- 
names ? It is because the Sages of old in 
Boanding the notes of harmony appointed 
the surnames for the purpose of distin- 
ffaishing ancestral lines ; and men are bom 
by inspiration of the Five Fundamental 
Virtues, whilst in Sound, there are the Five 
Notes, called Kung^ Shang, Kio, Chih, Yii, 
which mutually revolve and intermingle. 
Five multiplied by five produce twenty- 
five and these again give birth to the 
\ system of the ] Four Seasons. Hence 
surnames] are one hundred in the number, 
each diverse one from the other. The creative 
influence differs, and each }ius its appointed 
soaiid. The whole are classified under one 
handred distinctions/' 

The above misty verbiage, such as Dr 
Legge appropriately calls ** iargon," is not 
presented as an explanation (!) of the origin 
of Chinese surnames, although as such a 
Chinese philosopher might doubtless tT*an- 
quilly accept it, but it seems worthy of 
being submitted as a characteristic speci- 
men of what may be called the arithmetical 
metaphysics of the Chinese, and an instance 
of the process of reduction by which all 
problems are referred to the original causa- 
tion of the mystic Yin and Yatig. From 
these, by the stepping-stone of the five 

Hing ^fy or material elements, the " five 

notes of music " are reached without a men- 
tal effort, and no one may for a moment 
deny that the Four Seasons owe their ar- 
rangement to the same influence. In fact, 
with the Yin and Yang and the multiplica- 
tion table Chinese philosophy appears ready 
to solve all problems. Seriously, however, 
it may be doubted whether any Euro- 
pean has yet grasped the guiding idea of 
Chinese cosmogony, and it may be possible 
that a humble thread of the tangled clue is 
offered in the extract translated above. It 
does not throw much light on the subject — 
will some inquirer afford more ? 
Canton. W. F. M. 

Tee Words "T'ow Yeh Lang. "—[No. 
9, p. 122.] — It seems probable that the 

Cantonese expression Ye-ldng ^ ^, sig- 
nifying "auction," is an attempt to imitate 
the Portuguese term leilao, pronounced 
something like hi-lang. As there is no 
Cantonese syllable approximating very close- 
ly to the first of the above two, the sound 
yeh may have been adopted ajs the nearest 
that 8u^;gested itself. Lei-lao is, I believe, 
the ordmary Portuguese rendering of the 
word "auction." W. F. M. 



A Peking proverb. (No. 3, p. 23.)— I 
saw your issue of March last for the first 
time a day or two ago, and am rather sur- 
prised to find that what I believe to be an 
error in £. C. B.'s contributioui has not 
been alluded to in any subsequent issue. 

The term Chuang yuan (Jjj^ Ji^\ I un- 
derstand to mean the Ist Han lin in his 
year ; hui ylian (^^ jr*) being the 1st 
Chin shih. This fact Morrison's Dictionary 
will shew under ytian ("JC)' ^® proverb, 

I believe, is by no means confined to Pe- 
king, but is applicable to any place in the 
Empire ; and X am informed that in it 

huang {jar) is more commonly used than 

han ( y.). I pass over the tvpographical 

error of Chao (^(< ) for Pei (:J(i), it being 
but a trilling mattur. 

I subjoin, what I think will be found a 
correct list of namf^s given to the higliest 
in the various literary grades, which may 
be acceptable to some : — 

Uv jr Chuang ytlan, Ist Han lin. 

H^ JP'ang yen, 2nd 

:^ T'an hua, 3rd 

^ j^ Ch'uan lu, 4th 

1& yi^ Hui yiian, 1st Chin shih. 

W^ y^ Hui kuei, 2nd to 5th do. (some 
say 2nd to 18th.) 

^ 7C ^^^®^ y^^» 1«* ^^^ J^"- 

Ching kuei, 2ud to 5th do. 





9f 
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"Jf. Ngan ytlan / 

^ J^ \ ( The 1st Hsiu tsai. 
g^ Ngan shou ) 

11th October, 1867. J. D. E. 

Tobacco in China. — (No. 4. p. 42 ; No. 
5. p. 6.) Mr W. F. Mayers, in his note 
upon this subject in No. 5, p. 62 of 
li. (& Q., says that the Cantonese call 

the cigarettes Ma-ku-yen (Bp Tgj f^)y 

which he supposes to be a corruption of the 
word Tombacu. During my stay at Canton 
and Macao, I heard this word always pro- 
nounced Ma-kao-yiny and by Amoy Chinese, 
Ma-kao-hvn. 1 have always been under 
the idea that the expression meant ** Macao 
tobacco," because these paper cigarettes are 
extensively fabricated at Macao ; and this 
etymology is perhaps more natural than 
that of tmnbacti. 

Batavia. G. Schleoel. 
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Yellow as an Imperial Coloub. — 
[Query, No. 2, p. 15; Replies, No. 3, p. 30, 
and No. 5, p. 62]. The simple question 
respecting the date of adoption of Yellow 
as the imperial colour of China opens up, 
rather curiously, the entire subject of the 
Chinese cosmogony, and leads us back to 
the earliest dawn of mythological records. 
A few extracts from Chinese historical 
writers may tend to throw some light upon 
this subject, to which my attention was 
lately directed on meeting by accident with 
a passage in the work entitled How Han 
mu Pu Chu, or Additional Commentaries 
upon the Historians of the after Han 
Dynasty, by a writer of the last century. 
In this work, under the year a.d. 52, reign 
of Ban Kwang Wu, the following histori^ 
event is stated: ''The element Fire first 
established as the ruling influence; and 
Red adopted as the superior colour ; " — to 
which a commentiury is appended in the 
following terms : '* According to the Tuny 
Kwan Ki, at the period when the house of 
Han was but newly founded, nothing was 
determined respecting either the character 
of the natural influence by which its for- 
tunes were governed, or the date of com- 
mencement of the annual period, or the 
rules of dress ; but Kao Tsu [the founder 
of the dynasty b.c. 2061 following the 
practice of the house of Ts'in in making 
the tenth month the first of the year, held 
that the fortunes of Han came under the 
influence of the element of Water, and 
established an altar to the North, making 
Black the sacrificial colour. When Hiao 
Wdn Ti ascended the throne (b.c. 179) Kia 
E and Kung-sun Hung maintained that 
inasmuch as Ts'in had reigned beneath the 
influence of Water, the house of Han must 

be guided by the influence of Earth On 

the accession of Kwang Wu Ti, the Five 
Influences being subjected to profound 
analysis, the house of Han was placed 
bi^eath the influence of the element of 
Fire " Limits of space forbid a com- 
plete version of the remainder of the pro- 
tracted commentary, which proceeds to 
refer to the historical record respecting the 
mythical ruler Fuh-Hi, with whom Chinese 
historians commence their annals, b.c. 2852, 
the opening sentence of whose history in 
the !Pung Kien Kang Mu consists in the 
following words: Imutivoang: He reigned 
by virtue of the influence of the element of 
Wood." Thus the inquiry as to the origin 
of' the use of a colour has carried us back 
to the mysterious principia of the Chinese 
system of philosophy, according to which, 

the 5 king ^^, commonly called '* ele- 
ments" in our translations for lack of a 
better term, exercise a controlling and creat- 



' ing influence over all terrestial and spiri- 
tual matters. The '* jargon,'* as Dr. Legge 
fitly terms it, of Chinese metaphysicians on 
this vubject is amply illustrated in his note 
on p. 325 of Vol 111 (Part II) of the Chiuese 
Classics ; and it is only necessary here to 
recall the intimate correlati<Hi which exists 
in the Chinese system between the aforesaid 
'^elements" and colours, points of the 
compass, etc. etc. These are duly remark- 
ed upon in the reply by Mr E. de Champs 
in No. 5, but I do not know on what 
authority he states that ** Yellow was adop- 
ted by Shih Hwang Ti, b.c. 246, as the 
Imperial Colour." The statement in his- 
tory is not in accordance with this assertion. 
We read in the T^wig Kien Kartg Mu, 
: under date of the 2Gth year of Shih Hwang 
! Ti's re»gn : — ** Ting wei shuei tS, i shih yiiek 
wtii sui show: He determined that the 
I element of Water was tlie controlling influ- 
ence, aud made the tenth month the begin- 
uin:< of the year." To this Chu Hi i^ds 
! the following Commentary : Ts'ow Yen, a 
man of the State of Ts*i, treated of the 
primordial powers of the fire influences; 
aud Shih Hwang ti, adopting his views, 
determined that whereas the house of Chow 
had been endowed with the influence of 
Fire, the house of Ts'in, succeeding to that 
of Chow, should consequently be governed 

by the influence of Water and in dress, 

insignia and banners made Black [which 
corresponds to Water] the rulins colour." 
In a further note it is remarked uiat Ts'ow 
Yen was the first to introduce the pernici- 
ous doctrines of ''the ^ve influences," 
which was unknown to antiquity. This 
statement is worth remembering. 

Thus far we have found that Ts^in Shih 
Hwang Ti adopted Black as the imperial 
colour in B.C. 246, and also that in a.d. 52 
Han Kwang Wu substituted Red. The 
next mention that History deigns to bentow 
upon this subject occurs under date of 
A.D. 581, the first year of the rule of the 
founder of the Sui Djmasty. Here we read 
(Tung Kien Kang Mu): "In the 7th 
month, Sui established rules for oflScial 
dress ; " aud to this the following note is 
appended: — "Originally, a decree was is- 
sued by the ruler of Sui ordaining that Red 
should be the colour of court apparel, and 
yellow that of military uniform, other 
colours being used indiscriminately for uni- 
form on ordinary occasions; but at this 
period the ruler of Sui [thus termed, as he 
is not considered to have ascended the 
throne of China, as Emperor, until 8 years 
later] first adopted yellow as the colour of 
his dress, aud received the homage of his 
ministers and officials. Thenceforward the 
ordinary uniform of all officials, as also of 
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all membeni of the royal family, coDsisted 
in the yellow robe ; and tbe Court oostume 
of the ruler of Sui was also the aanie. 
Diatinctiona were marked by tlie thirteen 
descriptions of belts." 

To this is added a farther note: — ^^The 
practice of wearing yellow by the Emperor 
and bis subjects took its rise from this date." 

The foregoing extracts are sufficient, I 
think, to establish to belief that Yellow was 
first adopted as the imperial colour of China 
ill A.D. 581. In a future note I propose 
shewinf^ in tabular form (based upon the 
comparison originally instituted by Sir John 
DaYiB) the correlation supposed to exist 
between the elements and the functions or 
qualities of nature held to be derived from 
and subordinate to them. 

Canton. W. F. Mayers. 

Dresses of Chinese Ladies.— (No. 8, 
p. 107.) In my reply I identified the 7th 
badge of the Civil Kank as bearing the 
device of a Leaf-walker or Jacana. 1 have 





since learnt that the Chinese name J 

He-chih^ proper to this species, is sometimes 
applied to the Mandarin Duck (Aix galevi- 

culata, L.) ordinarily known as the ^S ^^ 

Yiien-yang. The Mandarin Duck occurs in 
North China where the Jacana is not found. 
It is therefore more than probable that this 
Duck is the bird intended. 
In the South of China the characters 

4n ^^ Leenrtcheo are applied to the Long- 

tailed Jay (Urocissa sinensis, L.), neverthe- 
leas I believe I am right in referring the 
device on the badge of Civil Rank No. 9 to 
the Blue Magpie of the North. 
Amoy. B. S. 
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NOTICE. 

The Publisher of NOTES ft QUERIES 
ON CHINA & JAPAN begs to give 
notice to subscribers that after the 
first day of January 1868, the following 
alterations will be made in the style of 
publication and cost of subscription :— 

1. The publication will consist of 
16 pages entirely devoted to Notes, 
Queries and Replies on China, Japan 
and Eastern Asia. 

2. Advertisements will be inserted on 
separate sheets so as to obviate the 
necessity of binding them into the 
yearly volumes. 

. 3. A yearly index of subjects will be 
published, as also a list of contributors. 
Those objecting toi the publication of 
their names will please notify the 
editor. 

4. The price of subscription will, after 
December, 1867, be raised to $6 per 
annum. The cost of publishing a work 
embracing so many languages, and fre- 
quently requiring special t3rpe to be cut 
for it necessitates this step ; while the 
large circulation it has gained, and 
the unequivocally favourable reception 
it has met with will, it is hoped, be 
neither of them injuriously affected by 
the increased price. 

THE 

''LONDON AND CHINA EXPRESS.'' 

ImE SUBSCRIPTION to this JOUR- 
NAL for the three numbers per month 
is 64s. per a nnum, aiid to the Export Sup- 
plement 123. per Annum, including postage 
via Marseilles. Vol. VIII. was connneuced 
on the 10th of January, 1866. Terms for 
Advertising, 2s. 6d. per live lines ; and 6d. 
for each additional Hue. 

Subscriptions and Advertisements recei- 
ved in Mauila, China, and Japan by the 
following Agents : — 

Hongkong, Canton, ; J. B. Morris, Hong- 
Macao, <t Swatow ) kong. 

Amoy, Bellamy <fe Co. 

Foocnowfoo, Hedge <fc Co. 

Shanghae, H. Fooo & Co. 

Tientsin, Jambs Henderson. 

Nagasaki — Japan,... Pionatel <fe Co. 

l^okohama, „ Hansard and Black. 

Office, 12, George Yard, Lombard- 
Strkkt, London, E.C. 
tf. January 31, 1867. 



NOTICE. 

SUPREHE COURT 
AKD CONSULAR GAZETTE, 

and 
Law Beforter for the Supreme and 
pRoviNiHAL Courts of China and Japan, 
published weekly. — Subseription Tb, 12 
per annum : payable in advance. 

The Gazette is a general weekly news- 
paper containing Officially Revised Reports 
of Cases heard at the Supreme Court, Police 
Cases, and Proceedings in Bankruptcy ; 
Original Articles ; Notes and Queries on 
Legal points ; Reports of Public Meetings ; 
News of the Week, Commercial Summary, &c. 

Advertisements will be charged Tls. I 
per 10 lines, for the tirst insertiiiu, and 50 
ets. per 10 lines, for each subsequent in- 
sertion. 

Shanghai. 

THK 

'' OVERLAND MAILr 

A SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE 

FOR INDIA AND THE EAST, 

For Despatch to India by each Mail, 

via Marseilles. 
n^HE Subscription to " The Overland 
' Mail," including postages, is ^12 per 
annum, payable in advance. 

Mr. J. B. MORRIS, 
at Messrs. Bowra & Co.'s Hongkong. 

*^* Passengers homeward bound may 
generally obtain copies of the " The Over- 
land Mail," of the latest dates by appljring 
at the office of Messrs. J. G. Thomson £ 
Oo., Galle. 
tf. January 31, 1867. 
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(Sr Co. ) has on sale 



For Rifle Practice, 

(as used at the WIMBLEDON 
RIFLE MEETINGS.) 

List of Office Bearers, President akd 
Committee, List of Members, Rulks 
op the Association, Bye- Laws, Instruc- 
tions FOR Register Keeper, and Tar- 
get Registers. 

PRICE, 50 cents each 
Suitable for the waistcoat pocket. 
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ETHNOGRAPr»lCAL SKETCHES OF 
THE HAKKA CHINESE. 
Article V. 
(Concluded.) 

Having already, in one of the former 
numbers of this paper, enlarged on the 
nature and character of those classes of 
popular poetry, which differ from the more 
common type of mountain-songs, I subjoin 
the following specimens without any fur- 
ther remarks. 1 would merely add, that 
KoB. 1-12 belong to the class calied«tea-aongs 

(^ ^ ^i^ whikt Nos. 13-18 are speci- 
mens of responsoriams (^ffl §H^). No. 19 
then may represent the nursery-songs (A\ 
j% ^X ^^^ ^^* ^ ^^^ songs of bei^^ars 
^^ ^ A WO' ^ refrain from giving 



any specimens of salt-water songs, as a 
closer study of them has convinced me that 
tliey are all imitations or reproductions of 
Punti songs. 

In the first month, when the pench-tree blossoms. 
When the old year's gone, the new-year comes, 
When cool breezes bleach the plumage of the goose, 
Then behind their curtains women yearn for love. 

2. 
In the next month, when the willow blossoms, 
(kittle bilds shoot forth and leaflets spread. 
When all bads and leaves are glittering with dew. 
Then beneath the willows women yearn for love. 

3. 
In the third month, when the tea-trees blossom, 
Kvery maid goes forth to view the carden*, 
Rverr n.aid then loves to stroll about. 
But whilst plucking tea they yearn for love. 

4. 

In the f<urth month, when the beech- tree blossoms^ 
Standing splendid white with flowers all over. 
When no one likes his meat or wine when cold. 
In the backroom at their toilet women yearn for love. 

5. 
Wlien then next month ccnrtyard-flowers blossom. 
When the swallows seek their wonted haunts, 
VVhen the swallows in the garden gambol. 
Then whilst gathering flowers women yearn for love. 

e. 

In the sixth month when the rice-plant blossoms, 
Wrien each blade untold^ some tender ear, 
And each ear seems pre^uant with rich corn, 
Struiiiiiig every nerve then women yearn for love. 

7. 

In t\\i .:ext month when the caltrops blossom, 
Cro^ ij! of girls go forth to view the gardens, 
Cro\4iiH of giris go strolling through the fields, 
At tbeir wash-tubs even women yearn for love. 

a 

In the eighth month when the wild flowers blossom, 
When the old year goes to meet the new year coming, 
Thetr'^'oQng men like butterflies go roving 

Over land and seas — they yearn for love. 

9. 
In the ninth month when the asters bloMom, 
And the people make fermented wine. 
With cold tea or rice I still could manage, 
But with bed and matting cold — I yearn for lore. 
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10. 
In the tenth month paper-trees do blosaom, 
And the people handle paper-scistors. 
Cutting flowers from paper for the fair, 
In the streets then selling them I yearn for loye. 

]). 
In the next month when the snow- tree blossoms^ 
>Hnd the people handling brooms and besoms 
Clear away the snow to open paths, 
I too sweeping off the snow then yearn for love. 

12. 

In the twelfth month pillow-flowers blossom. 
Then I put two pillows on my bed, 
It's that famous pair ** the loving wild-fowl," 
Reeting on these pillows — then I yearn for Ioto. 

13. 
The Maiden, 
Here I've got one tbousand cash and one. 
Now, my friend, divide them for some persons, 
Let not one have more than any other, 
hH not one have less than any other. 
Who divides these cash that none be left? 
Bim I'll marry without go-between I 

14. 
The Youth. 
I will try and make oat seven portions. 
Each one bundred cash makes seven hundred. 
Forty cash then, makes two hundred and eighty, 
Thn?e to each now, that is twenty one, 
And this altogether makes one thousand and one. 
Look 1 have divided all your money. 
Come now marry me without a go-between 1 

15, 
The Fouih, 
Handsome is my sweet- heart grown. 
Like the sky's five coloured clouds. 
Of her beauty she gives me a part. 
All my wordly goods I give to her, 

16. 
The Maiden. 
If you love me, rig me smartly out, 
I want 8 wa tow-shoes with cloud-like horn, 
Want a Kwang-si straw hat quite a beauty, 
And some money too for playing cards. 

17. 
The Youth. 
Should I spend my money all for you ? 
8eil my best fields all to gain your love ? 
Sell my fields, incur my father's wrath ? 
Let my wife and children wail and groan ? 

18. 
Tlie Maiden, 
Day and night bum incense, pray to Heaveni 
To assist you, love, in making money. 
That you might gain many thousand dollars 
And redeem the fields you sell for me. 



19. 
Hush the baby, sleep ! sleep ! 
Thy sister's gone a-gardening. 
Thy father rides a snow-white horse. 
He rides up to grandmother's door. 
Grandfather brings his old wine forth, 
Grandmother kills — a fowl 



20. 
Most venerable Sir ! 
Most venerable Sir ! 
I know you gave me many a cash. 
Now tell me when your birthday is. 
Fool that 1 am, I've nothing to present: 
I'll boil some water, boil some tea, 
Fetch you a bench to sit. 
But nothing farther can I do 
To show my gratitude. 

Canton. E. J. Eitex.. 



Comparative Tabl£ illubtratixo thb 
Chinese Scheme of Physics. 

Kef erring to the note on Yellow aa an im- 
perial colour in the last number of Not^ 
and Quenes, in which the coirelatioxi of 
colours and other qualities to the five 
Bitig or primordial essences was touched 
upon, the following Table haa been drawn 
up, with the yiew of exhibiting the 
chain of correspondence and subordina- 
tion which is held by the Chinese to ex- 
tend from the five Hing throughout the 
system of Nature, and in which the astro- 
logical notions most probably derived 
from the Hindoos two thousand yearn ago 
have been made to coincide with the mystic 
propositions of the earliest founders of 
Chinese philosophy. In his great work on 
China, Chapter XVIII, Sir John Davis 
drew attention upwards of thirty years ago 
to the correspondence which is maintained 
between the planets, viscera, elements, 
colours, and tastes ; and the same writer 
has also called attention to the singular 
coiucidence of belief manifested in several 
respects in the ** Modest Treatise of Astro- 
logie", by William Lilly, published in Eng- 
land in 1647. The farther investigations 
are pushed the more clearly will it be aacer- 
tained, most probably, that the Chinese 
drew their astrological lore from Western 
sources, and the less remarkable, conse- 
quently, will the coincidence noted by Sir 
John Davis appear ; and it is in the hope 
that such researches may to some slight ex- 
tent be facilitated mechanically that the pre- 
sent compilation has been drawn up. It 
will, at least, serve to shew at a glance the 
reasons upon which numbers of Chinese 
philosophical dogmas as also popular forms 
of expression are based, such, for instance, 
i\s the choice of particular colours by per- 
sons or Sovereigns who are declared astro- 
logically to be subject to certain controlling 
inlueiices. 



Canton. 



W. F. Maykks. 
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Chinese Version of the Legend of 
St. George and the Dragon. 

It is a curioua fact and seems worth noting 
that the Chinese have a very close s^proxi- 
ma tion to the legend of St. George. In the 
huge thesaurus of excerpts entitled Kxoang 

Po Wu Chih j^ iffi /JJj ^^, compiled 

toward the end of the sixteenth century, in 
Section xi, under the heading of Historical 
Extracts, a quotation is given from the 

work entitled i:hw IShin Ki ^)]i4)iB ^^ 
Researches respecting the Supernatural 
Beings [the reputed author of which was 

•^^ of the Tsin dynasty, a.d. 265—419] 

in which the story is narrated as follows : 
'* In the eastern regions of Yiieh Min [the 
present Fukien] there exists a range of 
mountains called the Yung Ling, many 
tens of li in height, in the north-western 
recesses of which there abode a mighty 
serpent, seven or eight chuhg [seventy ur 
eighty feet] in length and ten feet in cir- 
cumference, which was held in great awe 
by the people of the country. At a certain 
time it signified either to some person in a 
dream or to those versed in the act of 
divination that it lusted to devour a maiden 
of the age of twelve or thirteen ; and the 
governors and men in authority of that 
region, equally alarmed respecting the 
monster, sought out^ female bond-servants 
and the daughtera of criminals to satisfy 
the serpent's appetite. In the morning of 
a day in the 8th month, after offering sacri- 
fices, the victim was taken to the mouth of 
the serpent's cavern ; and at nii^ht the ser- 
pent suddenly issued forth and devoured 
its prey. Year after year this happened, 
until at length nine maidens in all had been 
offered up ; and a fresh demand was being 
made, but no victim could be obtained. 
At this time Li Tan, Magistrate of '1 sing 
Lo, had six daughters and no sons. His 

youngest daughter, named K'i -^^ res- 
ponded to the call and was ready to proceed 
(to the cavern) but her parents refused 
consent. She urged, however, that she was 
unable to be of use to her parents, as was 
T'i Ying [ the faithful daughter of olden 
times], and being a mere source of useless 
expense might as well bring her life to a 
speedy close; and only requested to be sup- 
plied with a good sword and a dog that 
would bite at ssakes. In the morning of 
the day of the eighth month, she visited 
the Temple, with the sword beside her and 
the dog provided. She had also previously 
prepared several measures of boiled rice 
mixed with honey, which she placed at the 
mouth of the cavern. At night the serpent 
came forth, — its head 9& large as a rice- 



stack and its eyes like mirrors two feet 
across — when, perceiving the aroma of the 
mess of rice, it began to devour it. K'i 
forthwith let loose her dog, which seized 
the serpent in its teeth, and the maiden 
hereupon hacked the monster from behind, 
so that after dragging itself to the mouth of 
its cave it died. The maiden entered the 
caveni and recovered the skeletons of the 
niue previous victims, whose untimely fate 
she bewailed. After this she leisurely 
returned home, and the Prince of Yueh, 
hearing of her exploit, raised her to be his 
Queen.** 

Other versions of this history may pxist^ 
but the above is the only one I have met 
with. The occurrence of a female as the 
hero is somewhat remarkable, but in other 
respects the fact that filial piety and dex- 
terity in stratagems replace in the Chinese 
legend the masculine purity and dauntless 
courage with which our own traditions 
invest St. George, as also the minuteness in. 
detail of the events recorded, are highly- 
characteristic of the Chinese turn of mind. 
In any case, this is probably the earliest 
existing version of the famous legend. 

Canton. W. F. ML 



The Lo-fau ShuCk ^ ]^ |IJ. 

The Lo-fau sh^n is a hill of some celebrity 
among the Chinese, and has the reputation 
of being the most noteworthy object of the 
kind in Kwang-tung ; four octavo volumes 
of a work entitled **The annals of Lo-fau 

shin" (JP j^ |1[ j^y) are fiUed with a 

narration of its wonders ; here we read of a 
natural bridge above the region of the 
clouds, where reside five dragons whose 
duty it is t(» grant prayers for rain, offered 
to them in time of drought ; a fairy pyra- 
mid composed of stones of dazzling white- 
ness ; a butterfly glen, where those insects 
resort in vast numbers, and are so tame as 
not to fear the approach of man ; fir treea 
which nothing short of absolute destruction 
can kill ; mountain pools whose waters rise 
and fall with the tides, with many other 
natural wonders, and numerous superna- 
tural works of genii and fairies. We are 
also told that the Lo-fau was originally two 

hills, the Lo (^) and the Fau (^), 

the latter having floated (hence its name) 

by sea from ^* m^ (the present Province 

of Cheh-kiang) and spread itself on the 
declivity of the Lo shiin, proof of which, it 
is stated, may be found in the fact that the 
mineralogical and botanical features of the 
former are characteristic of the ocean, and 
those of tlie latter equally so of the land. 
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This last remark Buggested the possibility 
that this fabulous story might have ariseu 
from the existence of marine fossils in the 
Fau shdn ; but a partial exploration of this 
liill made in the spring of tne present year, 
failed to confirm this suspicion, but on the 
-crmtrary ten<led rather to prove that the 
wonders enumerated in the annals are pare 
inventions, and that no discoverable fact 
whatever has been borrowed as a basis for 
the fabulous wonders therein so gravely 
described. 

The Lo-fan sh4n is one of the largest hills 
in this part of the country, being about fifty 
miles in circumference, and 4,00(> feet in 
height ; it is situated in a bight of the East 
ziver, ht>m which its shortest distance is 
twelve miles, between Shek loong and Pok- 
lo, fiom each of which places it is more 
than twenty miles distant, and is visible 
from the river steamer when passing the 
second bar. It is composed of the coarse 
grained granite of the coast line, with 
boulders left exposed on the ridges ; the 
sides in some places are very abrupt, but 
the general outline of the hill is that of 
steep declines, the herbage on which is 
aJinually burned by the grass-cutters ; deep 
And precipitous gullies carry off the rain 
ipv-ater, and in one of these evident traces of 
Ittrge feline animals were observed ; at the 
foot of many of these ravines are situated 
monasteries, mostly Taouist, evidently 
fallen much from their original splendor, 
though still comprising extensive buildings 
prettily situated among the remnant of the 
wood, chiefly of fir trees, which the sanctity 
of the establishment has preserved from the 
rapacity of the generation. 

The interest of this Note is of a negative 
•character, but as shewing how little remark- 
able in fact is a hill so celebrated among 
the Chinese as the Lo-fau sh4n, it may be 
worth a place in Notes and Queries. I may 
sdd that its celebrity extends far beyond 
K.wangtung, for it appears from an account 
published in Shanghai in 1857 by some 
foreigners who visited a limestone cavern in 
the '^ Western Tung-ting san," not a hun- 
dred miles from that city, that that remark- 
able cave is said to have an outlet comrau- 
nlcatiog with Lo-fau sh&n in Kwangtunjr ! 

November, 1867. CANtONiBNsis. 

Tbs FiNO TsE PiEM OR Peking Stllabast. 

As each year advances so does the taste 
for Chinese difluse itself. The number of 
recruits who enter the arena of Chinese study 
increases year by year, and the increase will 
display itself more strongly as the study is 
fdinplified by the issue of books which will 
plai» every thing before the student in the 
' light 



The Tzu Erh Chi will doubtless in- 
duce many to engage Sienshengs, and to 
enter into a vigorous attempt to cope with 
, the language, simply for the reason that Mr 
Wade has rendered every thing so easy in 
his book that the task will become no longer 
a task but a pleasure. A few years back 
two or three only enjoyed the reputation of 
being sinologues, and they were looked up 
to with great respect. An atmosphere of 
veneration surrounded them, and they were 
even thought worthy of the notice of the gods. 
Now alas their reign is over. During the last 
year or two so many promising young men 
have sprung up that they have thrown the 
old sinologues into the shade, and in a short 
period will blot out their memory altogether. 
An old scholar commands little esteem now, 
but a young one even though he may 
not be able to converse with any one 
save his teacher, who has been accustomed 
to his peculiarities for a long time, will 
readily meet with esteem, and be pushed 
forward at once into a prominent place. 

After this little digression I will conti- 
nue my remarks on the work at the head 
of this notice. As a preliminary meahure 
I must acknowledge the commission of a 
grievous error in a preceding number, in that 
part of a sentence was quoted instead of the 
whole of it. Lest the vial of wrath of some 
sinologue should be poured out on my 
head, I hasten with all speed to set 
matters right. 

When treating of the scope of the sylla- 
bary I remarked that it was supposed to 
contiiin, according to the tenor of the Pro- 
spectus, *' all characters representing the 
Dialect of Colloquial Chinese," and I 
omitted the remaining words '^ here chosen 
for the student," the addition of which 
materially alters the weight of the sentence 
though the words in no way affect any of 
remarks put forth. 

Having rectified this error I may now 
be permitted to proceed. The two words 
''here chosen" are somewhat difiicult of 
comprehension. If they allude to the Pe- 
king dialect as a whole, the measure meted 
out to us is somewhat small; if on the othet 
hand, (which however is hardly probable), 
they refer to such characters only as are 
embraced in the Tzu Erh Chi the measure 
is still small in one respect, but in another 
respect it is more than we ^re entitled to. 

1 propose in the first place to cull a 
character or two from the Tzu Erh Chi itself, 
which the syllabary is designed to accom- 
pany. Let us try and find :^p, which oc- 




curs in Part V, Section 10, No. 36, or 

which is in Section 6, No. 8, of the same 
part, and likewise in the T'&u-lieu-p'ien 
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Lesson 35 ; or let us take a simpler charac- 
ter still ^^ to choke, which may be seen in 

Part V, Section 17, No. 4, or we may, if we 
like, go still farther than this, and prosecute 

a search for the character ^^fork which 

occurs in Part III exercise 7, or for Je F 

Part y. Section 12, No. 2. I deal here 
alone with the Tzu Erh Chi, and cannot 
therefore be accused of unfairness. 

It seems strange that such characters as 
those above quoted should be omitted, whilst 
others are inserted wbidi are not and never 
will be of any use to any one. Let us turn 
to the syllable Chan, and there we shall 

^^^ ^pK) gn^ W^f cliaracters which the 
student may meet with when grey hairs 
have already encroached on him, provided 
of course that he prosecutes his labours up 
to that time. A little extra care in the com- 
pilation of the syllabary would have been 
beneficial in every respect. 

The characters not in use colloquially or 
in the written language should have been 
weeded out, and their places supplied by 
those which students are likely to require 
during the period of our sojourn out here. 

Under the sounds mieh and lieh, the 

student will find Ji^; a character which can 

be regarded in no other light than as an in- 
terloper here. We are given to understand 
that the syllabary embraces the characters 
in use in the North of China. This leads 
us to ask when and where are we likely to 

meet with this objectionable character Ji ? 

There are numbers of the people in the 
North who will not recognize it at all, and 
if they do happen to know it will in all 
probability be unable to furnish its mean- 
ing. It may occur iu the written language 
but the student, unless he pt;netrates to an 
extreme depth in this direction, is not like- 
ly to come across it. The native of Canton 
would be able to tell us more of the char- 
acter than a northern man. He would 
tell us that it occurs in colloquial Can- 
tonese to signify " what thing," mat ych^ 
but that is all the information he would 
be able to impart. Let us resume our 
search in the syllabary for a few more char- 
acters. They are perhaps even simpler tlian 
those already given. Whether they occur 
or not in the Tzu Erh Chi is a matter of no 
moment here ; that can be determined here- 
after. Take then Jf^ distant from, ^^B to 

pardon, Mv adjoining^ or yO\ hurry. The 

student may answer that these are not col- 
loquial characters. He is right to some 
extent, but then we have excellent grounds 



for arguing that the second character ig 

ift colloquial, in that if we turn to Part 4, 
Dialogue 2, No. 44, we come in contact with 

the sentence ^jP ^^ ^j^ ^^ let bygones he 

bygones and we have as much right to say 

51 ]^ IpfT ^^ the ojffefux cavnot be con. 

doned colloquially, as we have to use the pre- 
ceding in this way. With regard to the four 
characters given how much better it would 

have been to have let j^^ take the place of 
"g*; J^ thatof ^ ; HK^thatof g? ; and 

^ that of y^. 

Not one of the characters here suggested 
in exchange for the more useful four, is in 
general use. If any one is likely to object 

to the character ffl|v being placed tinder 

p\ let him substitute it for Jr. which 

he will find to his astonishment under p'i. 
Before I notice the characters which have 
intruded themselves under strange syllables, 
1 will continue the search for a few more 
missing characters. To avoid any unfair 
dealing, and the charge which would be 
brought against me of guilt in this direc- 
tion, we will only refer to characters which 
ai*e in common or in general use. Let us 

search for a Cacoan-u<( ibis yai), for Aj^ ch'iu 

the half of worm (ch'iu yin), for ym the 

half of butterfly (hu tieh) for iS embarrass- 
ed (which in connection with chieh is used 
colloquially), for |i^ Han or Sien to hold in 

the motUhf for BjJ* Ch'u to accumulate, for 

^g Chi Oie Imperial domain. These few will 

be quite sufficient for us at present. It is 
somewhat surprising that characters of such 
a ttiiiiple nature shonld be omitted, whilst 
others are allowed to encumber the book, 
and to make it twice as bulky as it should 
be. In the first part of this notice I 
stated that from 60 to 70 per cent of the 
characters were waited upon by small 
circles. In glancing over the work again, it 
will be found that the number of points is far 
from complete, notwithstanding their 
abundant diffusion over every page. 

Under Kwan and Ch'uan appears ^^ ; 

under Chao §^, under Chi, and Ch'ie -^J 
(a point under the latter syllable only), and 
under Szu and Ch'i '^k, without any 
points against them. 
It is somewhat odd to see ^^ under Ch'i, 

i^ under Ch'ih, ^^ under Ch'uan and 
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Chien, whiUt it is generally read Chi*en, 
^ under Shu and Tien j^ under Tien 
al.me (Yunnan is usually called T'ieu Shfifig) 
ffi under Chiu only, ^ ^ unxler ChH 

only, t^ "«<1«^ C^^^V only, H under 
Cli'iang' and Ch'ing, and consequently 
every where but in the right place. 

la addition to these are the following 
Bnder two or more syllables ^^^^^^ 
jxnn^; M under Hien and Ch'ien, y^ 
under Shai and P'ou, J^ under Shu and 
Bsu, t^ under Ch'ai and Ts'ai, ^ under 
So and Shuai. T bave not searched very 
deep into the syllabary. A further search 
would doubtless be rewarded with a few 
more examples of serious blemishes. 

Under the syllable Hsiang is a character 
which is generally regarded in the light of 
an abbreviated form of ftgj, but here it has 
ajBsnmed a form distinct in itself, and has 
Bueceeded in creeping into a place from 
which it might well be evicted without seri- 
ous injury to the Book. The ctiaracter is 
iff which will be recognisable at once to 

anyone. ^ . . 

And now a word with reference to two or 
threecharacterswhichhave taken unto them- 
selves sounds of a most peculiar nature. 
I am not dealing here with poetry and hence 
cannot admit that a character should have 
two sounds because poetic license allows it. 
I have to do with the colloquial dialect 
of Peking only and must not even permit 
any weight to find it sway into the scale 
on the side of Manchu pronunciation. 
It is not a good argument to say that the 
Manchus pronounce such and Buch a word 
in such and such a way. I am not ready 
to allow their authority to have any 
influence. A Manchu may pronounce 
^ k'o, but I cannot accept that as a 
substitute for the genuine Peking sound 
Chti'. In looking for the character {\j the 
student will find it under Ch'u attended by 
a small cirde, and if he pursue his research- 
es further he will meet with it again under 
Pieh. This is somewhat inexplicable, and 
until his mind is relieved by some explan- 
ation as to where the character occurs with 
the second sound, he wiU doubtless re- 
fuse to accept it as genuine even though 
tt be put before him in this light by 
one of the first living Chinese scholars. 
Again -j^ has engrossed to itself the 
sound of Ohua in addition to its own Ta. 
This is a matter of surprise. 



The student who has been asserting Che 
ko twuf M pi na ho ta, ''this is larger 
than that," must in future say Che ko tuw^- 
hn pi na ko chua if he wishes to express 
himself intelligibly. He has been m error 
hitherto, let him now pursue the right 
path. When he desires to say that some 
individual has gone out he must say < a 
meh ch'ii liao instead of the sentence which 
he has be^n accustomed to use aU his pre- 
vious lifetime. . , . _ 

One may take exception to the character 

|fr being under Shui. It never bears this 
sound in colloquial mandarin and it is a 
question whether it even has such in the 
written language. If it is *>>»^^l^t,f ^r, ^7 
oessnry to insert it under a second syllable it 
should surely be under Yueh and not under 
Shui. A mougst other surprises it is curious 
to find ^1 under Yuan, ^ under P'aug, 
^ under Shuo, ^^ under Fu, %^ under 
Su, Jr^ under Ts'e, and the character ^[5 

with no less than ten sounds to it. 

1 fail to see the advantage of inserting 
a single character under such a multitude of 
syllables. As to ^Jj^ I would ask what is the 
most obvious sound of it ? It is undoubt- 
edly Na. If there is a second sound it is 

No 

Why then does the student require it to 

be put in ten different places] It is only 
embarrassing withoat aflfording him the 
pleasure of reaping any commensurate ad- 
vantage. One of the sounds is nenflf. JNow 
it is true we say n^ng cho, but then is this 
not a contraction for na mo cho It Again we 
say nai ko. Is this not an contraction lor 
na yi ko? The character ^ has been 



more fortunate than ^. It has escaped 
with six syllables. This number however 
midit be reduced considerably, i he n.ost 
common sound is OR It may meet with 
many contractions but this fact does not 
alter the orthodox sound. Were we to spell 
halfpenny according to the sound which it 
usually possess we should be compelled to 
write it differently to what we do now. 

Whilst Mr Wade has bestowed so much 
care in endowing certain characters with 
several sounds when one sound would have 
been ample, he has omitted to p.aoe 
others under more than one syllable though 
thev really possess two or more syllables. 
I may illustrate this by taking the char- 
racter ^1, which is under Ch6n alone, but 
which also bears the sound of Yin. Take 
further^! the half of dragon fly (cVing 
t'ing.) This character is under Cliing alone 
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whereas ite correct sound is C'hing, but 
wiietLer this be a fact or not, it is as often 
Bounded Ch'ing a. Ching. Then .^ai" the 
character J^ is usuaUy read Ch6ng as well 
as Ch'Sng, and it may be oftener so. 
t^^} tljere should be any who are discon- 
tented with these remarks and who may be 
inclined to think that I have not proved 
any senous omissions, let me ask them to 
look in the syllabary for ^ p'an which 
may be found in Part 6, Section No. 33 of 
the Tzu Erh Chi, for 4* the half of Sul- 



phnr (liu huang) for || the half of rotten 
(mei kn), for ^ the half of lime (ning 
'"Sngj, for ^ k'an, f(| kai, J^ the half of 
leech (ma huaug) ^ t'ang a treasury, -f 
wang dead. The whole of these, save perhaps 
one, come under the designation of simple 
characters The one which some may ob- 
ject to as being classed in this categoiy is 
^ but then this is not an extremely diffi- 
cult character. It is used in connection 
with ^ po as ^ Jgj po k'an, a Bund. 

Mr Wade has evinced throughout the 
By labary a predilection for the halt of an 
article instead of for the whole of it He is 
more contented than we students are. We 
like to receive the whole if we are led to 
expect that we shaU have it, and litUo short 
of tJie whole satisfies us. 

Mr Wade has robbed us of half of a Imt- 
«erj»y half ot a w(yrm, half of a Uech, and 
lialf of a legion of other things in lien of 
giving us the whole, whilst on the other 
hand we have an embarras de richesset of 
characters which are of no use to us at pre- 
sent, imd which are not entitled to be includ- 
ed in the oa,tegory of colloq>dal eharacUu, 

5W' iSm' ^1 q|t* ^°'"« eveu of the more 
ftclvaDoed students will have to consult their 
feiensh^ngs here and it may be that the 
mere pnutmg of these characters will be 
attended with difficulty. 

I have not time to notice any more 
faihngs m the sylkbary. My remarks, as 
It IS have been protracted to a greater length 
than I intended them to occupy when 1 
nrst entered upon my task. 

<r,Ti!'^ »yUabary has undergone few changes 
in the spelhng of the syllables when comptr- 
ed with the old edition of 1869. Szuisnow 
written Ssu, with what advantage to any 
one It 13 impossible to see, and there is an 
additional syUable Ch'uo which might be 
rery weU dispensed with. In exchange for 



[So, 11. 

I this correction f should have preferred 
jthe amalgamation of the I and Yi under 
the latter syllable — and should have 
welcomed moreover the sounds in English 
characters in lieu of seeing a solitary char- 
acter larger than its neighbour thrusting 
lUelf prominently forward ; even had it 
determined within itself to retire to a 
greater distance still from its fellows. 

I cannot see that the new edition is 
deserving of any eulogium, as it is no im- 
provement on its predecessor. 

I am rather astonished at tinding so 
many omissions when I consider the ex- 
cellent basis the old edition would have 
formed for a new one that might have em- 
bodied perfection, and my surprise rises 
higher when I find myself unable to 
nnd characters which occur in the book, 
which the syllabary is designed to accom- 
pany— the Tzu Erh Clii. B 



The Origin op the Chinese. 
The language of a nation not onJy enables 
us to trace its connection with other nations 
but also gives us an insight into its early 
history. We may say, perhaps, that this 
18 especially the case with an ideographic 
language like the Chinese. 1 think that a 
study of the development of the language 
will establish the following propositions. 

(1.) The most common objects will be 
expressed by single and. generally speaking 
by the simplest symbols. 

(2.) Abstract ideas, in the first efforts to 
express them, will be denoted by a combina- 
tion of the symbiils already in use. 

(3.) In the progress of the language as 
more characters were needed, the practioe 
of adding phonetics, containing in them- 
selves no additional idea, would be adopted. 
(4.) That an effort has been made to rel 
present to the ear by tones those distino- 
tinns which have been represented to the 
eye by the combination of rad:c?ds and pho- 
netics. If these propositions are true, will 
not the language throw some light on the 
early history and progressive civilization of 
tile race ? 

For instance ; were the early Chinese a 
pastoral race ? Dr. Leggosays, '* The black- 
balled people brought with them habits of 
settled labour. Their wealth did not con- 
sist, like that of nomads, in their herds and 
flocks. Shuns, governors of provinces in the 
Shoo, are called Pastors or Herdsmen, and 
Mencius speaks of princes generally as 'Pas- 
tors of men,' but pastoral allusions are very 
few m the literature of China. The people 
could never have been a tribe of Shepherds/' 
(Shoo King, Prolegomena, p. 191.) This 
may have all been true of the Chinese when 
they settled in Shan Si ; but may they not 
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hare been a tribe of Shepberds when tbe 
language was first formed. Let U8 see. 

Sheep they expressed by "hR. When they 

wished to express the idea of '^ rigbteous- 

ness," "equity," they used : 

of ^ and ^ ** my sheep." 

not point to a time when the most common 
Tiolation of justice was by a man claiming 
sheep as his own, which did not really be- 
long to him — when the just man was he who 
claimed only his own sheep 1 So the word 

for " right " was ^r composed of H 

"self," "my own," and "sheep " ^. The 

same word also means "to clothe." Does 
this not point to the time when the Shep- 
herd transferred the covering from the 
sheep's back to his own either as a skin or 
as woven into cloth ? 

If the Chinese were an agricultural peo- 
ple when they first endeavoured to express 
the idea of "justice " and " right," would 
they not have naturally used some modifi- 
cation of the character Q to express those 

who "removed the ancient landmark," a 
practice as old as the time of Job ; or of 

pr^ to express those who cut their neigh- 

bimr's grain. To express what is "ex- 
ceUent," "fine," "well-flavoured," the Chi- 
nese write ^^ composed of ^^ "large" 

and " sheep." Can we not imagine a large, 
fat sheep as presenting to the Shepherd the 
most natural ima^e of what is " well-flavour- 
ed "and "fine?" 

For "thing," "goods" they write ^gj 

composed of ^p* " ox " and vjfl. Does this 

not point to a time when herds composed a 
part of the ^oods of the race? The instance 
Dr. Leggegives of rulers beingcalled "herds- 
men'' points to the same conclusion. May 
we not feel safe in concluding that at the 
time when the Chinese race first felt the 
necessity for having symbols to express 
" ri'^'hteouaness," "excellent," and "a 
nilcr/' they had flocks and herds ? 

Take another question. Whence did tbe 
Chinese come to settle on the banks of the 
Ho ? Those who believe in the scriptural 
account of the dispersion from Babel will 
say, from the west. Others might hold the 
same theory on other grounds. That it is 
a fact, on whatever grounds it may be held, 
is written in the veiy language itself. That 
the West is now considered as the happy, 
blissful region is no doubt owing in a great 
degree to Buddhism, which teaches that 
even after death the blessed will inhabit 

*'the blissful regions of the West"— |g 



^ S m Ifir -^- But that the Chi- 
uese had an intimate connection with the 
"peaceful west" (:^ ^) we may infer 

from the fact that gg is the only one of the 

names of the four quarters which is a radi- 
cal. We may almost see the feelings of the 
emigrant looking back with afiection to 
" the old country " in some of the words 
into the composition of which it enters. 

To express what is "desirable," "impor- 
tant," they used ^E^ composed of ^^ 

"west" and -jj^ "woman." While we 

can hardly suppose that they were accus- 
tomed to drink toasts to "the girls we left 
behind us," as they probably brought their 
wives and sweethearts with them, still they 
seem to think that there was something 
especially "desirable" in a "western wo- 



man. 




"back and forth" "unstable" is 

composed of ^ and ^^ "again" "to 

return." "To return to the west" was 
their way to say a man was "unsettled." 
Does this not point to those who, dis- 
satisfied with their lot, wanted to go back 
to the land of their father or to roam as 
nomads. 

|j|, gg and ^ "grain," was "millet" 

"glumaceous grains," showing that these 
grains were introduced from the western 
plains of Central Asia. 

"To smile" is Kg (P "mouth" and 

pfEj) showing again the idea of happiness 
associated with the West. 

" The western tree" 3^ was "chestnut," 
showing whence it was brought into China. 

" Western earth" ^ (gg and -J^) was 

"an earthwork," "to stop up," looking as 
if the Chinese brought from the West the 
idea of i*aising fortifications. 

So we might take other examples, and 
light might be thrown on many interesting 
questions by a study of the Chinese char- 
acters. There is such a wide scope for the 
imagination that an argument founded on 
the character merely would not generally 
carry with it much force, but as a collateral 
argument it might so strengthen an argu- 
ment deduced from other sources as to 
make it quite convincing. 

I have merely thrown out the hint, ho- 
ping that some one who has the leisure and 
incUuation will take up the subject. A 
book on the Chinese language somewhat on 
the phin of Trench's "Study of Words" 
would proTd very interesting and usefuL 
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1 think that a moat instructive and en- 
tertaining book might be written on the 
*' Early History and Civilizauon of the 
Chinese, as deduced from their language." 

Dbka. 



BIBLI0GR.4PHICAL. 

Chinese Works of Fictiow. 

V. Romantic Novels. (Co7itinu4d.) 

A mere catalogue of the names of the 
numerous well-known works that might be 
classed under the above heading would go 
far towards filling up page after page of 
Notes aiid Qiieries, and all that can be aimed 
at, therefore, in a brief notice is the recapi- 
tulation of a certain number of the lea^iing 
productions of this kind, with a few re- 
marks upon their most characteristic fea- 
tures. The usefulness of the modern 
romantic novel in respect of the insight 
which it affords into the domestic life and 
everyday customs of the Chinese, so jea- 
lously concealed save at this opening from 
foreign observation, has been noticed by 
Professor J u lien in the preface to his trans- 
lation of the PH)tg Shan Leng Yen, where 
he remarks upon *Mes compositions mo- 
dernes^ si utiles ^ etudier lorsqu'on veut 
connaitre i fond les moeura et le caract^re 
du peuple avec lequel on devra d6sonnais 
vivre et commercer;*' but in addition to 
this the student of the colloquial tongue of 
Northern China also finds in these works 
almost the only instances of writings oonch- 
ed for the most part in the spoken language. 
This latter recommendation is, however, 
only to a certain extent valid. A romance 
which did not, in addition to the portrai- 
ture of manners and the developement of a 
lover's story, exhibit at the same time the 
writer's skill in literary workmanship of 
the Wm-chang OT ^^ classical composition" 
style, would be condemned as trivial if not 
as insufferably vulgar. This necessity of 
flavouring even the plot of a romance with 
a strong tinge of scholastic elegance in style 
loads to the combination, heretofore noted, 
of "love and learning" to form the ground- 
work of a Chinese novel. It must unfor- 
tunately be added that in only too many 
workrt of this class a license of plot and of 
description is admitted such as infallibly 
shocks the purer taste of the least fastidious 
European reader. The Chinese themselves 
observe with a feeling approaching to shame 
that the romances offending most deeply in 
this respect are those which have been pro- 
duced in the purest dialect of the Capital 
itself and within the comparatively recent 
period of tlie last two centuries. 

One of the most pleasing specimens of 
Chinese romantic literature, the Hao jBT'it* 



Choan 'hS' j^ "M, is at the same time 

probably the best known of all works of 
this class to European readers, from the 
fact of its having been twice translated into 
both English and French. Its comparative 
brevity, being usually comprised withiu 
three 12>mo. volumes, is a recommendatioo 
by itself to the reader who is only too often 
terrified by the endless piles of volumes to 
which even a work of fiction extends in 
China, whilst to simplicity of style it adds 
the attractions of a really interesting plotand 
of entire freedom from the disagreeable fea- 
tures to which reference has been made 
above. This work, as has already been 
mentioned at page 75, in the 5th No. of 
Notes and Qiberies, was translated as early 
ajB 1719 by an Ensrlish merchant resident 
at Canton, and published by Dodsley in 
1701, under the editorship of Bishop Percy. 
A French version of this translation ap- 
peared at Lyons in 1766. This early and 
remarkable, although inadequate, attempt 
at translation is the first in.stance of the 
rendering into a European language of a 
Chinese romance ; and it was followed after 
the lapse of a century by the elegant and 
indeed as yet unrivalled translation by Sir 
John Davis of the same work, published in 
1829 under the title, an exact rendering 
from the original, of "The Fortunate 
Union. " In this translation Sir J ohn Davis 
for the first time shewed to Chinese scholars 
how groundless was the assertion advanced 
by even the celebrated lUmusat to the 
effect that a translation of Chinese poeuy, 
with its obscure metaphors and its difiicult 
allusions, is an impossible task. The faci- 
lity with which Sir John Davis rebutted 
this rash assertion is perhaps the cause that 
has led French sinologues to attack his 
translation with some acerbity, and to ques- 
tion, with strange assurance, the correct- 
ness of his rendering of the title of the 
novel. In noticing a translation of the 
same work into French, by M. Cuillard 
d'Arcy, Professor Julien observes that this 
gentleman '^Tadonn^ en fran^ais sous le 
titrephis exact de la Femme Accomplie," 
How such a remarkable assertion and so 
curious a mistranslation came to be hazard- 
ed appears a mystery. The well known 
plot of this novel may be summarized in a 
few words. A young scholar, son of one of 
the Imperial censors, after rescuing a dis- 
tressed damsel from a very critical poaition 
in the house of a licentious magnate, and 
obtaining with great boldness and address 
the release of his father from prison, aets 
out on a tour of instruction and on reaching 
a small town in the Province of Shantung 
succeeds in again delivering a young lady 
from abduction. This young lady, the 
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heroine, who is as learned as she is beauti- 
ful, eventually after numerous adventures, 
natumily becomes bis wife. 

In this romance we may trace the types 
of almost all the characters forming the 
Chinese novelist's repertory. The hand- 
ftome, well-boni, and highly educated youth 
finds his mate in the damsel of equal birth, 
beauty, and attainments, their happy union 
being only retarded by the machin.vtioDs 
of illiterate rivals, with whom cunning and 
unscrupulousnesH are developed in all the 
capabiUties of Chinese intrigue to bring 
about critical though eventually harmless 
situations. In the ** Fortunate Union," 
the literary skill of the writer is chiefly ex- 
hibited in state- papers of various kinds, 
—memorials, proclamations, and decrees — 
with which he is enabled by the character 
of his plot to interlard the story, as also by 
the frequent intitxhiction of appropriate 
poetical stanzas ; but in other novels the 
author adopts the less artistic plan of setting 
bis heroes and heroines at work in competi- 
tion for literary prizes. Thus in the ro- 
mance translates! by Professor Julien, Ciilled 

^. lil ^ ^ Fin^ ShaiirLeng Yen, the 
eotire plot, if it may bo dignified with such 
a name, of the work consists in affording 
opportunities to two very pedantic young 
ladies and two scholarly youths for the pio- 
dnction of elegant pieces of composition and 
poetry, the abstruse style and recondite 
allusions of which have been rendered and 
expkdned with remarkable success by the 
learned translator, as he himself emphatical- 
ly observes in his preface. The title he has 
given to his work — published at Paris in 1860 
in 2 vols. l2roo. — is Les JJexcx Jennes Filles 
LetirkSf the four characters composing the 
Chinese title being simply portions of the 
names of the four leading personages of the 
story, who are thus signalized in accordance 
with a common practice among Chinese 
novelists. 

Still continuing the notice of works that 
have met with European translators, the 

•7^ T^ SU Yii Kiao Li, rendered into 

French many years ago by M. R6musat 
under the title of Les deicx Cousiiics, next 
presents itself. An abstract of the first 
four chapters of this work was also publish- 
ed in 1821 by Sir George Staunton. In its 
general features, this novel strongly resem- 
bles the F'lng St^an Leng Yen, than which, 
however, it exhibits a more elaborate and 
in*4jresting plot. The story turns upon the 
adventures and literary achievements of a 
young lady named Wu Kiao and her be- 
trothed, a scholar named Su Yew-pe, who, 
after being separated through various mis- 
haps and misunderstandings, are at length 



happily united. Here again, th« work 
takes its Chinese title from the names of 
three of its principal characters. The Yii 
Kiao Li, which is published in four 12-nio. 
volumes, is classed sis the third of the 
Ti^airtze Shnlsee note in preceding No.], 
and the PHny ^Aa?* Leng Yen as the fourth. 

Another romance, which does not appear 
as yet to have attracted European notice, 

is entitled ^P.! ^^ 'St -^'*wn Ying Kieh, 

published in three 12- mo. volumes, — a 
work much resembling in style the Hao 
KHu Chwan, Its hero, Wang Wen-ying, is 
the son of a widow residing at the capital 
of Hupeh, her husband having died whilst 
holding high oiHce and leaving this infant 
son, who had been betrothed at the age of 
three to the daughter of a brother ofiicial. 
When the hero reaches marriasceable years 
he is despatched by his mother to claim his 
bride from her father, now Governor of 
Shantung. On the journey thither Wen- 
yiug's servant treacherously robs him and 
leaves him for dead by a mountain-side, 
proceeding to perscmate him before the 
Governor of Shantung. The youth mean- 
while is found and cured by a i^allant young 
hunter, and is slowly restored to health. 
Meanwhile the young lady, finding through 
her waiting maid that the suitor who has 
appeared is vulgar and ignoble of demean- 
our, resists her father's desire that she 
should marry him, and feeling unaccounta- 
bly assured that he is a impostor, disguises 
herself with her faithful soubrette in male 
attire and flies to Wu-ch'aug-fu to make 
inquiries of her suitor's mother. The 
Governor on discovering the flight resolves, 
in order to protect bis daughter s fair fame, 
to hush up the matter and to palm off an 
ugly waiting-maid on the false suitor, who 
becomes thus married and done for. As a 
matter of course the right couple are match- 
ed in the end ; and a semi-historical tinge 
is cast over the entire story by the intro- 
duction of Fan Chung yen, one of the 
celebrated statesmen of the the 11th cen- 
tury, who is made to play a part in the 
action of the novel. The title of this work 
is also derived from the names of its charac- 
ters. Possessing a sufficiently lively plot, 
and contained within a small compass, it 
might prove worthy of a translator's atten- 
tion. 

The Ta Hutig Poo Chwan ;^ J^ ^ 

^ , published in 12 thin 12-mo. volumes, 

is a favourite romance with the Cantonese, 
the birthplace of its hero being laid within 
the Province of Kwangtung. Its story is 
based on the adventures of the young 
scholar Hai Jul, who rises to high estate 
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under the reign of Kia Tsing, in the early 
part of the 16th century ; and is made tlie 
vehicle for introducing various wonderful 
ghost-stories, besides elaborate enigmas and 
other literary efforts. 

The Urh Tu Mei ZZ. ^ >(^, in 5 vo- 
lumes, is another well known romance, in 
which the fortunes of an official named Mei 
Kw'ei and his family, who flourished under 
the T'ang dynasty, are followed. Like the 
foregoing, it combines delineation of man- 
ners and of official life with a certain 
amount of pedantic fine writing. 

It would scarcely be safe to accept the 
estimate of Chinese female character and 
attainments whicli is forced upon the reader 
by novels such as those named above, where 
young ladies of marvellous genius and 
literary ability figure with somewhat tire- 
some prominence. In this respect it is 
impossible not to believe that the author 
employs his heroines rather in the capacity 
of lay-figures for the display of his own 
skill in the exercise of elegant diction than 
intentionally exhibits them as types of 
ordinary womankind. The device of 
all-accomplished heroines must, in accor- 
dance with what we know of the state of 
female education in China (admitting, 
at the same time, that notable excep- 
tions to the rule of ignorance may and 
do occur) be set down as a part of the 
license accorded to the novelist, in the 
same way as yellow locks, childish cheeks, 
and a diabolical disposition are indispensa- 
bly accorded to the female characters of a 
certain class of our own modem romances ; 
but in general it may be alleged that from 
fictions depicting Chinese social life a toler- 
ably accurate notion of the domestic ways 
and ideas, the everyday language and inter- 
course, of this strange people may be ga- 
thered. 

The romances briefly touched upon above 
date for the most part from the 17th and 
Idth centuries, and appear to have been 
written chiefly by natives of Shantung and 
the adjacent Provinces. A class of works, 
purely Pekingese in language, and differiug 
to a great extent from the foregoing in 
style, remain to be examined at a future 
date. 

Canton. W. F. Maybbs. 



This First Chinese Dictioitary.— It is 
Baid that the oldest dictionary of which we 
have any record is one in the Chinese 
language compiled by Parout-she, about 
B.O. 1100; can any of your contributors 
inform me whether copies of the work still 
exist and, if ao, where one may be 
obtained ? Gbbt Cowl. 



RiOB. — I met with the subjoined para- 
graph a short time since in the Er\Ai\A of 
Ituiia. — * 'Colonel Fytche, the Commissioner 
of British Burmah, in reporting to Govern- 
ment the annexation by the French, of the 
lower portion of Cambodia from the China 
Sea to the Gulf of Siam, remarks that the 
rice grown in this delta is considered better 
than that of British Burmah, and fetches a 
higher price in foreign markets, more espe- 
ci^ly in China. The trade of Burmah will 
thus again be seriously affected." Can any 
one inform me whether there is any bota- 
nical difference between the rice grown in 
China and elsewhere. Beta. 

Tombs nbab Canton.— About a mile 
outside the East gate of Canton is 
a large tomb formed by a plateau about 
thirty yards long by ten broad, with a 
row of six granite carved figures on either 
side, and at the end a stone tablet, retting 
on a tortoise, and covered with a roof. 
The tablet when wetted is perfectly l^ble, 
except a defaced character hore and there, 
to one who can read Chinese ; it bears date 

jig yj^ /\ ^. The images on either 

side of the plateau, are, first, that of an 
animal not strikingly like any known to 
me ; second, a goat ; third, a horse fully 
caparisoned ; fourth, a two-humped camel ; 
fifth and sixth, two gigantic human figures. 
The carving of all these figures is very 
elaborate in detail, and the form of the 
camels particularly life-like. 

A mile or two outside the North Gate 
there is another tomb of a similar descrip- 
tion. 

These tombs are so unique in this part of 
China, that I, and no doubt others who 
have seen them, would be glad to be in- 
formed of their origin. Cantonibnsis. 

Canton, November, 1867. 



SlrpUr0« 



On the meaning of ^[ in Db Martin's 

TBAHSLATION OF WhBATON'S InTBENATIOK- 

AL Law. (No. 8, p. 99.)— The remarks of 
my friendly critic may be comprised in 
two propositions, viz: that "jen means 'to 
recognise' in the sense of ^o know'" and that 
the word as used in this translation ''is 
English and not Chinese." 

On both points he seems to be somewhat 
in error- Jen does indeed signify **to 
know " but it is not confined to the sense 
indicated by W. T. L. in the colloquial 

onl^ example which he has tiiought it worth 
while to adduce. 



^V- 
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A rade toni^ue may possess but one term 
for expressing all the shades of meaning 
clustered around the radical idea of huncingy 
but in a rich and cultivated language they 
are sure to be found duly discriminated by 
a variety of synonyms. Thus the three 

characters -^ , ^^ and g^^, not to speak 

of others which are metaphorical in their 
origin, while agreeing in referring to the 
common idea of knowledge have each one or 
more significations that are distinct and 
peculiar. According to their prevailing 
usage, the first signifies ''to know,*' the 
second ''to be acquainted with" and the 
last ''to recogniee'* i.e., reversing the terms 
of Bir L.'8 definition, '*to know in the sente 
of reeogninng." 

The word recognise commonly implies a 
previous knowledge and the same may be 
said of the Chinese character jetk Thus in 
the above question, the object of inquiry is 
whether in the person referred to you dis- 
cover an individual whom you have seen 
before. Now it may happen that you have 
known him for years, but owing to some 
change in his appearance, fail to discover 
his identity, or for some reason known only 
to yourself, are not willing to admit the fact 
of your acquaintanceship. In the one case 
the ignorance is real, in the other it is 
feigned. In either the external manifestation 
is the same and both states of the mind 
must accordingly be expressed by the same 
word. If therefore jen has one of these 
meanings it must have the other, and can- 
not remain such a "mere literal word," as 
Mr L. regards it. 

The addition of ^^ in the sentence 

quoted restricts it to the "literal" sense, 
but withdraw that and what have we? 

f$ ^ 'ftfc >f^ irt? ^^ y^^ ac^moM^fed^e 
him or not ? The very form which is always 
employed in reference to the acknowledge- 
ment (or recognition) of a relative or a debt. 

In these cases the person or debt is sup- 
posed to be well known, and in International 
Law the actual status of the applicant for 
recognition is also supposed to be known, 
a circumstance which, so far from militating 
against the use of jen, as W. T. L. thinks it 
it does, seems to me to render it indispens- 
able. 

To come to authorities — in Chinese books 

such expressions as ^^ ^k ^^ ^^ ^^ , 

^ ^9 ^Q ^^) ^'9 are found pcutim; 

and the dictionaries all concur in the leading 

meanings of the character q^. To these I 

may add the decision of living authority. 
Tww-ta-jin now President of the Board 
of War and a leading Member of the 



Council for Foreign affairs, pronounced 
the use of the character jen in the 
passage referred to (Chap. 2iid, Sec. 5-10) 

to be correct, and defined it by ^^ f& 

in the Pekinese, and by g4^ in the higher 

style. This gentleman, who is well-known 
as an able scholar, approved it as it stood in 
my original draft when shown to him three 
years ago, and he now says that there is no 
other character in the language, which is 
adequate to ^upply its place. 

It only remains for me to express my 
obligations to W. T. L. for the courteous 
manner in which he has offered his criti- 
cisms. I may perhaps profit by an incidental 
hint which he drops in regard to the term 
for "political fiction," but he must excuse 
me if I cannot see my way clear to adopt 

his substitute for the character ^[. 

Peking, Oct. 18. W. A. P. M. 

Polygamy. (No. 9, p. 122.)-- A query by 
" J. S." in the September No., couched in 
the following terms; " Is polygamy or con- 
cubinage a legalized institution in China ? *^ 
has remained unanswered. In reply it may 
be briefly stated that polygamy, (if by this 
is meant the marrying of more than one 
wifey) is strictly prohibited by Chinese law^ 
which provides the penalty of ninety blows 
for the offence ; whilst on the other hand 
the practice of assuming eoncubitiea is not 
iUe^iL A broad distinction is drawn by 

the Chinese code between the IVi S, or 

wife, whose position the law defines by the 

etymological equivalent TsH ^I, or equal,. 



and the Ti^ieh ^p or hand-maid, (concu- 
bine) which term is similarly defined by th» 
equivalent Taieh :^, to supplement. For 

ample ^nd accurate details on this subject 
see Davis' " The Chinese," Chapter VII ; 
where the grounds upon which the practice 
of concubinage is sanctioned will be found 
fully investigated. 

M. H, L. 

Gaattino. (No. 10, p. 139,)— Nothing 
is more common among Chinese gardening 

operations than grafting. £^ (pol^) ^ ^^^ 

usual word for it "To graft" will be 
found as one of the meanings of the word 
in Williams' Canton Dictionary. Dbka. 

Gkaptino. (No. 10, p. 139).— Grafting 
is by no means an uncommon practice in 
Canton ; the sweet carambola, and the bet- 
ter sorts of pears and peaches are examples 
of the result of this process. One method, 
technically styled inarching, is ef^cted b^ 
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bringing in contact branches of two living 
trees, the scion not being separated from 
the parent tree until a union with the stock 
has taken place ; this process is termed ai 

(^^) and is the mode most frequently 

adopted for fniit and other large woody 

trees. Another method, termed ^s^im (^|j), 

is that of inserting the scion into an inci- 
sion beneath the bark of the stock, or of 
cutting the scion into the shape of a wedge 
and insertin*g it into a corresponding cleft 
in the stock ; roses form an example of this 
description of grafting ; as the scion in this 
case, so far as my own observations have 
gone, except when grotesqueness of form is 
alone desired, is always a very young shoot, 
the process approaches very closely to that 
of bu'ldiufj ; I have not observed any in- 
stance of a well formed branch being graft- 
ed into a tree, except by the process of 
inarching or to cause grotesqueness of form 
and am assured by Chinese gardeners that 
such a mode of grafting is not otherwise 
pnictised near Canton ; if any of the readers 
of Notes and Queries have seen it done 1 
shall be glad to have this negative and 
•doubtful evidence confuted ; care should be 
taken, however, not to misuike for grafting, 
the very common mode of propagation by 
circumposition ; this process is termed pok 

{Whi An<l is done by taking a ring of bark 

from a healthy branch, and enveloping the 
wound with a ball of clay, until roots strike 
from the cut edge of the bark into the clay, 
when the whole is cut off and placed in the 
ground as a new plant ; w^hen trees are 
being thus treated they have the appearance 
of undergoing the process of grafting. 

In the CJiinese mul Japanese Repository 
vol. 2, p 77, is a translation of instructions 
on the cultivation of the mulberry, in which 
occurs the following passage on grafting one 
description of that tree on another. 

" Select a branch of the lu sort ; about 
three tsun long ; cut it slanting from end to 
end, like a horse's ear, and then insert it 
under the bark of the khig ; bind them to- 
gether with hemp, and a thick coating of 
mud; when the moisture has exuded, try its 
firmness with the hands, rubbing it well on 
all sides. In the spring the buds will 
sprout, when only one shoot is to be kept, 
and by autumn the plant will be formed." 

This seems to describe the process of 
grafting with a mature branch for a scion, 
but the concluding words " by autumn the 
plant will be formed " throws doubt on the 
meaning of the whole paragraph, for the pro- 
cess of grafting does not form a new plant. 

Herbaceous grafting is also performed in 
the Canton gardens ; yellow cockscombs, 



for instance, may frequently be seen grafted 
into red flowering stocks, and both in fiill 
bloom at the same time ; to judge by the 
after appearance of the graft, it is done by 
the wedge and cleft process. 

Caxtonieksis. 
Canton, November 1867. 

Chinese Dentistry. (No. 10, p. 139.) 
— The Chinese have several recipes for 
making medicines to extract teeth without 
pain and they all end by promising that the 
tooth will come out after a cough or a sneeze. 
Horse sweat, which M. C. C. alludes to, 
enters into the composition of most of them. 
The simplest, and what is said to be the 
most efficacious medicine is made as follows: 
— A certain kind of fish is killed and it« 
abdomen filled with white arsenic; it is 
then hung up for some days when a white 
mould appears on the surface. Some of 
this mould is put on a piece of cotton and 
pressed into the cavity of the tooth 
some or of it may be rubbed on the gum. 
A friend was very anxious to txy it on a 
tooth which he wished extracted. It was 
duly prepared by the Chinese who recom- 
mended it and inserted in the tooth, but 
the obstinate tooth remained as firm as 
ever and I bad to extract it with the 
forceps after all. 

The ease ivith which the Chinese draw 
teeth is owing mainly to their sfleding th£ir 
caacs. Unless a tooth is loose they are not 
at all anxious to attempt to extract it 
They have a preparation to deaden pain ; 
but the remedies are often secret and they 
will only disclose them for a good sum. 

2. I dissent from M. C. C.'s conclusion 
that the absence of toothache ''seems to 
justify the universal faith in taking physic.'* 
The reason why the Chinese have so litde 
toothache is that their teeth are generally 
sound, and the reason that their teeth are 
sound is that they live simply. The negroes 
in the United States are noted for their 
sound teeth and they do not often ''take 
physic." Patients have often experienced a 
degree of relief from a little laudanum which 
they have been unable to obtain from the 
preparations of the native practitioners. 

3, I have never heard of any Chinese 
operation for stone ; they generally attempt, 
but in vain, to dissolve the calculus by me- 
dicines given by the mouth. Deka. 

The Word Tartar (No. 4 p. 42 ; No. 6, 
p 57; No. 7 p. 91.)— With reference tc 
the origin of the word Tartar, it should 
be remembered that the monk of St 
Albans in his Historia Major, when re- 
ferring to the Mongol invivders of Eu- 
rope, uses the term "Tartari." This 
author was a contemporary of Louis IX of 
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France, though he died in 1259 when LouiB 
was only 44 years old. Now it seems impro- 
bable that he borrowed this word either 
from the King or from Joinville, who also 
was his contemporary and who wrote the ac- 
count of the cmsadeS) especially of the 
doings of his master, the king. The ex- 
pression was well known in England and 
other parts of Europe in the middle of the 
13th century. 

Granting that the words, ^'Erigat oos, 
mater, <kc," as they are found in the Asia 
Polygotta (for we must exclude the vile 
Latin which Prichard according to E. C. 
Bowra attributes to him), were ever uttered 
by Louis, he distinctly requires the general 
use of the term Tartui, as he says " ipsos 
qnos Yocamus Tartaros ; " and the appear- 
ance of the expression *' tartareas sedes,'' as 
applied to the homes of the l^artari could 
not have attracted much attention in a time 
when Latin was the only language in which 
educated persons in Europe wrote at least 
on public topics. 

The superficial resemblance between the 
words Tatar and Tartanu especially when 
the former became Latinised as the name of a 
people, added to the frightful reports given 
of the fierce, infernal, aspect and demeanour 
of the people bearing the name is sufficient 
to aooount for the use of the word Tartars 

T. W. 
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Schlagewodts Budhum in Thibet^ text 9- c. 
and Atlaa^ .... 15.00 
Bhilsa Topes — Budhist MonumentSf . 15.00 

24i>«, 8.00 

Ti Fi^ig Tien Kuoh. A narrative 
of personal adventures among the 
T'ai pings. Two vols, illustrated 
with Chromo Lithographs quite new. 8. 60 

Address '^ B." care of Office Notes and 
(Queries. 

1 copy of "Williams' Chinese 
Dictionary," well bound, in perfect 
order, can be had on addressing 
" Y.,^' care of the Editor Notes and 
<iueriesj at this Office, . 16.00 

Wan Kuo Kung Fa (Wheaton's int. law.) 
Coin Book, Ch. 4 vols. 

j^ ^ ^^9 ^ound cloth. 

Legge's Classics, 3 vols, (3d vol. in 2 pts.) 

Hao Chu Chuan, half -bound cloth. 

Oaliery and Yvan's insurrections in China. 

Brine's Taiping Rebellion. 

Meadow's Chinese and their Rebellions. 

Swinhoe's North China Campaign. 

Bowring's visit to the Phillippincs. 

Bowring's Siam, 2 vols. 



Wade's Wen ta pien, M. S. and translation. 
Address, stating price offered, to "X" 
care of Editor Notes aiid Queries. 

Books Wantbd (Purchase or ExcfHANGE). 

Vol. II (complete) of the Cliinese and 
Japanese Bepository edited by Prof. Sum- 
mers, and which concluded in 1866. Ad- 
dress D. care of Editor N. <& Q. 

Tumer^s Embassy to Thihetj KlaprotKs 
Asia Polyglotta, Csoma de Koros's book on 
Thibety address £. C. Bowra, Esq., Canton. 

Rerausat's *** Fw Kiao Li' ou les deitx 
Coudnes" or other translation of the 

BS ^^ Sv ^ unwilling to sell, the 
possessor will confer a great obligation 
by lending it for a period. Address, A. 
Lister, Esq., Hongkong. 
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NOTICE. 

The Publisher of NOTES & QUERIES 
ON CHINA & JAPAN begs to give 
notice to sabscribers that after the 
first day of January 1868, the following 
alterations will be made in the style of 
publication and cost of subscription :— 

1. The publication will consist of 
16 pages entirely devoted to Notes, 
Queries and Replies on China, Japan 
and Eastern Asia. 

2. Advertisements will be inserted on 
separate sheets so as to obviate the 
necessity of binding them into the 
yearly volumes. 

3. A yearly index of subjects will be 
published, as also a list of contributors. 
Those objecting to; the publication of 
their names will please notify the 
editor. 

4. The price of subscription will, after 
December, 1867, be raised to $6 per 
annum. The cost of publishing a work 
embracing so many languages, and fre- 
quently reauiring special type to be cut 
for it necessitates this step; while the 
large circulation it has gained, and 
the unequivocally favourable reception 
it has met with will, it is hoped, be 
neither of them injuriously affected by 
the increased price. 

THE 
*' LONDON AND CHINA EXPRESS.'' 

11HE SUBSCRIPTION to this JOUR- 
NAL for the three numbers per montli 
is 54s. per Annum, and to the Export Sup- 
plement 12s. per Annum, including postage 
via Marseilles. Vol. VIII. was commenced 
on the 10th of January, 1866. Terms for 
Advertising, 2s. 6d. per five lines ; and 6d. 
for each additional line. 

Subscriptions and Advertisements recei- 
ved in Manila, China, and Japan by the 
following Agents : — 

Hongkong, Canton, ) J. R Mobris, Hong- 
Macao, dc Swatow ] kong. 

Amoy, Bellamy <k Co. 

Foochowfoo, Hedge ii Co. 

Shanghae, H. FoGO <& Co. 

Tientsin, James Henderson. 

Nagasaki — Japan,... Pxonatel & Co. 

Y okohama, „ Hansakd and Bl ack. 

Office, 12, Oeoroe Yard, Lobcbard- 
Street^ London, E.C. 
tf, January 31» 1867. 



NOTICE. 

SUPREME COUBT 
AND OONSULAB GAZETTE, 

AND 

Law I^eporter for tbb Supreme and 
Provincial Courts of China and Japan, 
published weekly. — Sabseripiion Tls. 12 
per annum : payable in advanoe. 

The Oasette ib a general weekly news- 
pnper containing Officially Revised Reports 
of Cases heard at the Supreme Court, Police 
Cases, and Proceedings in Bankruptcy ; 
Original Articles ; Notes and Queries on 
Legal points ; Reports of Public Meetings ; 
News of the Week, Commercial Summary, 
Ac. 

Advertisements will be charged Tls. 1 
per 10 lines, for the first insertion, and 50 
cts. per 10 lines, for each subsequent in- 
sertion. 

Shanghai 

THK 

" OVERLAND MAIir 

A SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE 

FOR INDIA AND THE EAST, 

Fur Despatch to India by kach Mail, 

YiA Marseilles. 

'PHE Subscription to ''The Oybrland 
' Mail," including postages, is (12 per 
ftfiniim payable in advance. 

Mr. J. B. MORRIS, 
at Messrs. Bowra k Co.'s Hongkong. 

%* Passengers homeward bound may 
generally obtain copies of the ** The Over- 
land Mail," of the latest dates by applying 
at the office of Messrs. J. 6. ThomacHi is 
To., Oalle. 
tf. January 31, 1867. 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
THE HAKKA CHINESE. 

Article VI, 
ThfC Religion of the Hakkas. 

To any scholar who studies Chinese theo- 
logy and sets to work by reading through 
the intricate maze of Confucianist, Buddhist, 
and Tauist literature, it will seem to be an 
almost hopeless task to cjearly define the 
different religions systems of China. For 
in conformity with the oonplimentary and 
latitudinarian policy generally followed by 
Eastern religions when coming in contact 
with opposing views, Tauism and Buddhism^ 
and to some extent even Confucianism, hav4 
mutually adopted their respective principal 
divinities. An observation of the practical 
working of the systems just mentioned 
would seem only to confirm the impression^ 
that the practical theology of China is a 
perplexing labyrinth. For the stricteit 
Oonf acianist may any day be seen not onlf 
worshipping those stars which are consider- 
ed to have supervision of all affairs relating 




) 



to literature, (viz : "^T S &^ and $^ 

l>ut actually going through wedding or 
funeral ceremonies in strict conformity to 
Tauist or Buddhist rituals, or, as the case 
may be, choosing a site for a dwelling honso 
or tomb after the most approved principles 
of Tauist orthodox writers. As regards 
those Tauists themselves, they have bor- 
rowed the whole of their ritual and their 
system of ecclesiastical discipline from the 
Buddhists, they worship a triad which differs 
from the Buddhist trinity in nothing but 

the names, and they worship Kwan-yin (^B 

^) Chnn-t'i (M%) Lung-ahu (f|i^) 

and a few other deities almost as devouuy 
as the Buddhists themselves. And the 
latter sect politely return the compli- 
ment by admitting into their Pantheon the 

god of the hearth ( oj -^ j|dt ^)» t^® 
god of the five points of the compass 
( E :fr i ± JW). «»« Dragon-king 
(ng ^F\ ^^^ other popular deities of 

undoubted Tauist origin. Bewildering 
as this confusion is, it is increased by the 
difficulty of determining the origin of many 
deities and religious rites now common to 
both systems. This difficulty arises espe- 
cially from the fact, that not the Tauist 
system only but the Buddhist likewise — 
though to a smaller extent — have drawn 
from one and the same source, viz. the 
religious notions and customs current 
among the peoples inhabiting China before 
either Confucianism or Tauism or Buddhism 
developed themselves. But as to the 
details of this earliest form of religious 
worship in China we know unfortunately 
very little besides the hints given by the 
Chinese Classics, and the relics preserved in 
the religion of the Miau-tse. 

It is therefore with some feeling of relief 
that we remember it is not necessary for 
the sake of a right understanding of the 
. Hakka religion to inquire into the rise and 
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deTelopnient of religious thought iu China, 
the various phases of which process we still 
can see crystallised as it were in the native 
religious literature. What we have now to 
deal with is not the religion of the learned; 
not the religion of the books, but the 
religious life of the great mass of the 
people, the popular religion, and more 
especially the popular religion of the Uak- 
kas in its difference from that of other rival 
races inhabiting the Canton Province. 
Great as the confusion appears when we 
compare Budhism and Tauism from the 
standing point of their classics and rituals, 
the confused mass arranges itself into some- 
thing like order when we put aside the 
books and watch the symptoms of religious 
life among the common people with a view 
to measure the influence which the different 
religious systems respectively exercise up- 
on the various races. Thus narrowing the 
limits of our present inquiry, leaving 
behind us the turgid waters and whirlpools 
of scholastic latitudinarianism and entering 
the arena of real concrete life, we btihold at 
once all that was shadowy and confused 
before lit up, and the differences of religious 
thought and life standing forth in bold 
relief. 

If I have not utterly failed in my argu- 
mentation throughout the preceding articles 
I think I have shown the reailers of N. and Q. 
that the Uakkas are a distinct race differing 
from Puntis andHoklos, not by their dialect 
only but likewise in their manners and 
customs. Now the same disparity appears 
to separate them in their religious life and 
thought from their neighbours. And hrst 
among the peculiarities of the Hakka reli- 
gion ranks the neglect with which it treats 
the great deities patronised by the state, 
deities upon whom successive dynasties 
have confeiTod the most splendid titles, 
raising them thereby above the ordinary 
level. Thus for instance the god of the 

sombre heavens (^ ^ J^ *f& ^'^ ^(j 
*S*) whom both Puutls and Hoklos consi- 
der to be the god above all gods, is little 
worshipped andeven little known in the pure 
Hakka districts. Whilst Puntis and Hoklus 
have bestowed on him the greatest attention 
ever since the Ming dynasty began to 
patronise him, the Hakkas still cling faith- 
fully to the Jupiter of their forefathers the 

great jade-stone-eraperor (^ ^^ JQ *|^*) 

The same is the case with the god of war 

( BH *^) who by imperial decree has been 

raised to the sante rank with Confucius. 
He enjoys among the Uakkas very little of 
that popularity which both Puntis and 
Huklos accord to him. StiU worse faies the 



patron of cities (^ J^ ) an exceedingly 

popular deity everywhere in the CanKm 
Province except among the Hakkas. It ia 

only the queen of heaven (^ ]^) who 

alone of all the state gods enjoys souietbing 
like popularity among them. 

Besides the neglect shown to the state- 
gods the Hakka religion distinguishes 
itself by a mtirked disrespect which it ex- 
hibits with regard to t)ie great Buddliist 
divinties. Of all the great Buddhas and 
Bodhisattivas none is worshipped among 

the Hakkas except the medical king (^ 

^P in Sanscrit Bhiiishadjy-garidja) wor- 
shipped by vendors of medicines, and an- 
other Bodhisattwa (^ ^^ ^) wor- 
shipped once a year at the festival of the 
huijgry spirits. Even the great Kwanyin 

(^U -a" in Sanscrit Analoketeshwara) 

whose tliousand eyis and merciful heart 
exercise a thrilling power over all classes of 
Pu litis and Hoklos and who enjoys iminenae 
popularity among both sexes, can scarcely 
be said to be very popular among Hakkas. 
[t is only the female portion of their com- 
munity that bestows any attention on this 
goddess, resorting to her temples twice a 
year and indulging there in public dinner- 
parties given in her honour, to which how- 
ever women only are admitted. The very 
name of Buddha is scarcely so much as 
known, whilst the name Amidha Buddha 

(PPJ M \^ #)» *^® Sreat ruler of the 
western paradise, serves as a standing joke 
among them, figuring sometimes in couiic 
songs, and provoking uncontrollable hilarity 
whenever mentioned. 

Another characteristic of the Hidcka 
religion is the total absence of the [)ecuhar 
tenots of Buddhism. The doctrine of a 
metempsychosis for example has saturared 
the minds of Puntis so deeply and g^'ne^ally, 
that even people of the lowest chissfs aie 
constantly making allusions to it, uscribiiig 
cahimities that befall their neighbours U) 
crimes committed in a former life, or ex- 
pressing their gratitude for acts of great 
liberality by promising that they will im- 
mediately after death servo their benefac- 
tors as dogs or horses. No such ideas are 
current among the Hakkas, and even the 
educated classes know nothing of a metemp- 
sychosis. Tiius also the Buddhist doctrine 
of an hell, vnth its tortures and purgatory, 
so familiar to Puntis by the repreaentatious 
in the so called temple of horrors and hy 
Buddhist prints circulating largely among 
them, is quite foreign to Hakkas, who have 
the Tauist idea that the li^rhteous ascend 
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after death to the stars whilst the wicked 
are destroyed at the same time with their 
bodies. The fable of the western paradise 

(p|^ it) ^^^ most popular romance among 
Puutis is known amon^ Hakkas only in its 
Taoist dress, designating the Kwan lung 
moantains as the abode of genii wliere the 

western king ( |)§ ^P j^) rules over the 

male, and his wife (||G ^ -fflr) orer the 
female portion of the immortals. 

The gulf that separates the religion of 
the Hakkas from that of the Puntis is wider 
BtilL The above remarks wUl have shown 
that the Puntis as a race are much more 
influenced by Buddhism than by Tauism, 
and yet we could give a long list of deities 
wliich are of undoubted Tauist origin and 
moreover invariably discountenanced by 
Baddhist phests, but worshipped by Puntis 
whilst perfectly ignored by the Hakkas. 
Exiimples of this anomaly are the following 

divinities: — the dragon-mother (b|| -ffiX 
the first of the Tauist patriarchs (^^ 3fa3£ 
^^l the three rulers (JlTC ^'TC 

1^ TCJ' *^® "P"^* ^^ ^^^ (ISf ^i6 !$)» 

a tutelary deity controlling house-building 

and house-repairs (^ 3E ^^» *^^ ^*" 
mous three brothers of the Han dynasty 
(~^ ^^ ^J ^) and an host of 



minor 



diyinities « i^ fffc iC T. jg 7t tljl. 

:^ 7C6l|l. 1^ 7C gill. <^ 7C gill «te. 

etc. This shows how little there is com- 
paratirely in the Hakkas of that idolatrous 
infatuation which prompts the Puntis to 
worship, in addition to tlie long list of divi- 
nities which they have in counuon witii the 
othftr races in the Canton Province, quite 
a number of Buddhist and Tauist Ueitits 
not worshipped by either Hakkas or Huk- 
los, and to finish off this tremeudous array 
by a long series of local deities of whicli I 

will ouly mention Kam-fa (^ 'iV with 
+ A fiQ ^)' Nam4ioi.shan (^ y§ 
1$), Sam-tai-chuDg (-- ;^ p|:|), a god- 
doss of rice (^^) and a goddess of silk 

^m ^X^' '^^ these local deities have 
never been adopted by the Hakkas. 

The differences between the Hakka reli- 
gion and that of the IJoklos are less marked 
because the latter race is almost as averse 
to Buddhism and as attached to Tauism as 
the Hakkas. The chief difference consists 
in this, that there is a number of deities 



extensively worshipped by the Hoklos (as 
for instance ^^ 3E> jt ^ ^» ^ 
^ ^ and --^ |1| gg l£), which are 
perfectly unknown to the Haidias, and that 
the worship of the lares rustici (S4- ^^ 

^I -f^) which is most popular among the 

Hakkas is not to be observed anywhere 
among the Hoklos, who worship in their 

stead the spirit of grain (^S jjj|h). 

Thus far I have tried to give your read- 
ers some idea of the peculiarities of the 
Hakka religion, exhibiting before them the 
negative side of the picture. In a future 
number of this paper I will turn the pho- 
tograph and look at its positive side. 

E. T, EiTiB. 



THB SAN CHIAO. 

In some newspaper— the F^-iend of China, 
I think — a gentleman asks, how the sentence 
**san-chiao*-ti tsung»-ming, chiu-shih s^ng- 
tao-ju*" (page 64 of Wade's Colloquial 
Series, Chinese Text) could be justified. No 
doubt, to call **s6ng-tao-ju" tlie "tsung*- 
ming^' of the **san-chiao*,''is a very unhappy 
idea. But, if the above mentioned gentle- 
man says, that the doctrines of Confucius 

cannot be designated as a M^ ckiao^, he 

is very wrong indeed. The following quo- 
tations will go to show that Mr Wade was 
fully justified in speaking of the three 

religions.— In the well-known S^ ^^ J^ 

^|( Shdng-ytt-kuang-hsiin or Sacred Edict " 
in the text of the 9th chapter, the Imperial 
Author (Yung-ChSng) says ; [^ "jt ^HT 

^ 551^ f^ <3^-^'t* san-chiao^ Im-ch^an^ 
since the oldon times three religions have 
been handed down to posterity. In four 
ditturent explanations in the colloquial 
language of the Sacred Edict, which are in 
my possession, thubo words are paraphrased 

thus: t^-^^^,^u~m 

m ^ ^.tM:. m A M^ 

ts^uti^ ku^ i^lai, ^Siiys tlie first,) hituj yu san- 
chiao liur-ch^uan yii-shihf sk6ng-jen, shlh ja^- 
chicu). **Froni the oldon times till now, 
three religious (san-chiao) have been handed 
down to posterity ; the [doctrine of the] 
Holy Man [i.e. ConfuciusJ is the JitncJiiao. 

The second explanation says : ~^ ^ |9 

^ (6i'. M ^ 








■^B^ 




ku-lai 
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yuan yu aav-chiao Im-eh'wtn ; ju-chia, sWi- 
«ftia, tao-chia ; diiao-Uo nm-chiao ; ja» xm- 
thiao ti-mwrt, dilh ya jti-c\sao yiiit-jfUTi. 
(M yoro there were origiuallj three religionB 
handed down to posterity ; the Fumily of 
the Learned ; the family oi tlie Buddhists, 
Bad the Family of the TaoiiiBta ; tlieae aru 
called the three religiona ; but among these 
three rvligious there is the Ju-ohiao which 
etc The third explautiou runs thus : 

#*ja «.««« = « 

U^ung-iai i^-lai, akin i/it' fco aon-(Jiiiio. 
From the olden times till now, there have 
been three religiuiis. The fourth explana- 
tion in my posBeaBion is identical with the 
third, oLily after the words san-diiaa the 
two ivw'ch'wm (which were handed down tc 
posterity) are added. 

These quotation* will he more than auffi- 
eient to show that it is quite correct, to CiiU 
Confucianism a, ^. 

1 will mention here, that I heard a witty 
Chinaman sayiiig, there wore »i*«Jii<w* 
».«., four religions; viz., Confuciauism, 
Baddhism, Taonism, and— thtr [{^^ 
*fcui*-iAKW*. • « * 



actors Jljf '^^^^ "the myateries of 
Heaven wondrously mastered " refer to the 
revelationa whicli the pencil is expected to 
communicate under the direction of thft 
spirit. When this compound character lias 
been cut into the bark of the peach-tree, a 
twi^ from oue of its eastern branches, which 
moreover must have a little curvature at its 
end in the form of a book, is cut off and fit- 
ted into a sitiall picco of wood of about aii 
inches length, which is intended fur being 



laid on the palms of the medium acting at 
the cereiiiouy. Every one who intends !■> 
witness it, has to purify himself by fasting 
and ablutions and to dress iu perfectly dean 
olothea. In tbe hall where the ceremony 
is to take place two long tables are to he 
place<l together. On tbe upper table sacri- 
fices are phiced consisting of wine, ffuil 
nnd confeotii.iiery, whilst the other lahle 
is to be covered with fine red sand, wliicb 
should be rolled even and smooth by a 
small bainboo-roll"r, so that characters cm 
be traced in the sand without difficulty. 
All these preiiaratioiiB should be finisbed 
before niglLt-fall, when a petition to tha 
Great Koyal B,>dbisattwa(^ J ^ g) 
is to be written on a card, informing this 
Deity that sacrifiKS are prepared, ami re- 
.[iiesting that one of the great spirits wander- 
ing through the clouds (^ 3^ ;^ -ftil) 
should he soot to the house of tlie p«i- 
whose name and address ia mention- 

^ lutely to present any mistake. Tliii 

card, together with a ijnantity of gold paper, 
:yod to the temple of the above 



Spirit-bapfino iif CfliKi. 
A certain form of spirit-rapping is prac- 
tised among the officials and literary classes * 
of China. A spirit is sometimes made to i 
appear, to communicate by writing revels- ] 
tions about the future, and questions are i 
answered as regards the lucky or unlucky j 
result of intended transactions, about buo- 
cesa at impending eiamiuations, about ' 
progeny to be expected and so forth. The 
pencil to be used by the spirit must be ' 

made from the twig of a pe>^h-tree. But <■ ^„ ,,.^ ,^, „ „. ,„, „ 

this twjg should be cut off a branch pointing ^^^ Jj Q^jt ^„i burnt before tbeid..rs 

"--' -Id before cuttimr the ^^^""''^J^it^ his own homie the 



towards the East, and before cutting the 
twig the following magic formula consisting 
of four lines (with (our syllables each) has 
to be pronounced : " m^c pencil most 
efficacious, daily possessing subtle strength, 
now i take thee, to reveal clearly every- 

•i.u«." ^ » B « H =t « 

After the recitation of this formula 
the following compound character is 
to be cured into the bark of the tree 
This character is com- 
osed of two radicals, of 
■hich thn upper one signi- 
es water from clouds, 
lie lower one means de- 
lon, which indicates that 
; spirit to be conjured 



up reside* ii 



petitioner writes his address, as given on 
that card, on a slip of paper which he p-iates 
on one of the door-posts. Later in the even- 
ing two or three of the company assembled 
go to the door, bum there some gold paper 
and make then an indefinite number .'f 
bows and prostrations, receiving as it were 
the spirit on en t*: ring the house. Having 
conducted him into the hall, an arm-chair ia 
moved tothe tablewhilatincenseandcandiei 
are lighted. At tlie sslue time the medinnj 
approaches, the handle of thfi magic pencil 
resting on tlie palins of both hands, but so 
that the end of the twig touches the surface 
of the table strewn with sand. He places 
his outspread hands near the head of the 
table and addressing the spirit with becom- 
says : " Great spirit, if ynu 



clouds. The other char- have arrived, be pleased to write the 
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character (arrived) on this table." Imme- 
diately the magic pencil begins to move and 
the required character appears legibly writ- 
ten in the sand, whereupon all assembled 
request the spirit to sit down on the large 
arm-chair, whilst the Deity, that is supposed 
to have conducted him hither, is likewise 
})olitely asked to sit down on another chair. 
The whole company now bow and prostrate 
themselves before the seats of both spirits, 
and some pour out wine and burn gold 
paper. Then the medium approaches again 
with the miigic pencil on the palms of his 
hands, whilst all assembled say with one 
voice : '* Great Hpiiit, what was your august 
surname, what your honournble name, 
what oiiice were you invested with, and un- 
der which dynasty did you live on earth ? " 
Immediately the magic pencil is seen mov- 
ing and answers to these questions appear 
written in the sand. After this every one 
of the assembly may put a question, one 
after the other, but each question is to be 
written on a slip of paper and burnt toge- 
ther with some gold paper. As soon as 
such a paper is fairly consumed by the fire, 
the magic pencil writes down the answer to 
it, generally in poetical form, and each 

sentence is followed by the character BJr 

([ have doneX whereupon the pencil ceases 
to move. Then all assembled try to read 
the characters aloud. If they fail to deci- 
pher them, the pencil moves again and 
writes the same sentence more distinctly, 
until it is intelligible. As soon as one of 
the a&iembly succeeds in deciphering a 
seutence, the magic pencil moves a;,'aiu 
and writes on the sand the two characters 

■j^ -qI (that's it.) When a sentence is 

tiniBhed in this way, the sand on the table 
has to be smoothed again with a bamboo- 
roller, and whilst this is being done the 
whole company address flattering speeches 
to the spirit, praising his poetical talents, 
to which the magic pencil replies by writing 

on the table the characters B 4^ (it's 

ridicnlous.) If any one present behaves 
improperly, displaying a want of reverence, 
the spirit writes down some sentences con- 
taining a sharp rebuke. The motions of 
the pencil are quite extraordinary and 
apparently not produced by the medium on 
vhose open palms the handle of the pencil 
rests, and who merely follows the spontane- 
ous movements of the ma^ic pencil. In 
this way conversation is kept up without 
fl^^ging until midnight (when the male 
principle begins to he active). Then the 
•pirit breaks off the conversation and ad- 
dressing the whole company writes on the I 
table: '* Gentlemen, I am much obliged for ' 



your liberal presents but now I must beg 
leave to depart (^ ^ # J|[ fj§ ^ 

^^m B] rfll *)• Tothisali 

persons present reply saying : '^ Please, 
great spirit, stop a little longer," but the 
spirit jots down as if in great hurry the two 

characters ^m -^ (excuse me, I am off). 

Then all assembled say, *' If there was any 
want of respect or attention, great spirit, 
we beseech thee forgive us this sin." All 
walk then to the house-door burning gold- 
paper and there take leave of the spirit 
with many bows and prostrations. 

E. J.[ElTKI.. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

Chinese Wokks of Fictiow. 

VI. Bomcmtic Novels, (Conduded. ) 

In concluding the brief survey that has 
been attempted of Chinese romantic litera- 
ture, a class of works which it may perhaps 
be allowable to designate as the Pekingese 
school remains for final notice. The pecu- 
liarities which distinguish the romances in 
question are sufficiently marked to justify 
their separa^» classification. In addition 
to being couched almost exclusively in the 
colloquial dialect df the Capital, their aim 
is very obviously rather the delineation of 
existing manners than the mere description 
of adventure or pedantic display of scholar- 
craft ; and in proportion as this scope is 
ol)served by the novelist, the more en- 
larged are his opportunities for bringing 
the sentiments or passions of his characters 
into play, and the more nearly does the 
work assimilate to the standard of modem 
European romance. A novel which must 
be placed, chronologically, at the head of 
this school, but of which decorum forbids 
a detailed notice, is the Kin P*ing Met 

^ )iS -f^' ^^ which the broad license 
ordinarily accorded to Chinese novelists is 
so far exceeded as to bring the work within 
the limits of official prohibition. For ele- 
gant and thoroughly colloquial Pekingese, 
notwithstanding, no parallel can be found 
to this work in the whole range of Chinese 
literature; but if in purity of style it may be 
considered no less a master-piece in Chinese 
than Boccaccio's Tales are in the Italian 
language, on the other hand the freedom of 
Boccaccio's pen is austerity itself compared 
with that of the unknown author of the 
Kin FHng Mei. The hero of this romanoo 

is one Si-mun K'ing ^ P^ ffi, who is 

represented as the son of a wealthy druggist 
residing in the district city of Ts'ing flo 
under a former dynasty ; but a tradition is 
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pre valent among the ChiDese to the effect tliat 
tlie work is in reality a skilfully- veiled ' 
satire upon the maimers of the court of , 
K'ang-Ui, and that its author ^as a mem- 1 
ber of the Imperial kindred of the extinct ' 
Ming dynasty, who indulged his taste for 
licentious composition at the same time 
with his political animosity in the produc- 
tion of this romance. Although tliis belief 
is very current, however, its authenticity 
may be strongly doubted. The work is 
frequently circulated in maniiscript, but 
the e«iition consulted for the purpose of 
gleaning the particulars noted above is 
printed in 20 volumes, large 1 2mo. , with a 
preface dated in 1096. The title of the 
romance is composed of a portion of the 
names of three of the leading female 
characters. 

A second work pertaining to the same 
category with the preceding is the P*in 

which is 



Hwa Fao Kien j^i "ib 

also chronologically the latest in the series 
of Pekingese romances. Its title may be 
rendered as **The Magic Mirror of Retine- 
ment and Fashion;'' though an English 
novelist, in presenting a similar work to 
the public, might perhaps have entitled it 
more briefly as **High Life'* or "Scenes from 
Society." Of plot, in the ordinary accept- 
ation of this term, it is as entirely destitute 
as the lightest sketch in a modern magazine, 
the twenty volumes of which the novel 
consists being entirely occupied with the 
various phases of amusemeut and dissipa- 
tion in which a number of the Pekingese aris- 
tocracy of both sexes, the jeunesse dorie of 
the Capital, disport themselves according 
to their fancy. Actors and their perform- 
ances constitute a large proportion of the 
writer's theme, and theatrical criticism is 
largely employed as the vent for displaying 
his erudition. Festivals, drunken bouts 
and passing intrigues give a flavour, sea- 
soned with humour which is frequently of 
the broadest kind, and the elegance of 
literary disquisition is relieved by copious 
infusions of vigorous slang. Few European 
readers, however, would care to confess, 
most probably, that they found entertain- 
ment in this style of production. 

The romance which has been reserved for 
a few words of final notice, and which in 

Eoint of time occupies a station midway 
etween the two that have already occupi«^d 
attention, is a work to which it is impos- 
sible to do full justice within limits so 
circumscribed as a page of Notes and Queries, 
If it be lawful to avow a feeling approach- 
ing to enthusiasm for any Chinese produc- 
tion, the HuTig Law Meng )^J^ ^ ^ 
or ** Dreams of the Red Chamber" is 



beyond possibility of cavil the work for 
which genuine admiration may be expressed. 
What in English literature the writings of 
T hackery and Bulwer are in comparison 
with the wearisome and unskilful produc- 
tions of previous generations, such is the 
Hung Law Me^yg when compared with the 
works of fiction that have emanated from 
other Chinese authors. Human character 
in its complex variety of shades, the in- 
tricacies of family relations, the force of 
passion and the torture of disappointed 
yearnings after love are pourtrayed with a 
degree of skill and knowledge such as in 
truth suggests a resemblance with the two 
great master-spirits of EngUsh romance; 
whilst, as in Nature's own drama of exis- 
tence, the reflections of storm and sunsbiDe 
are closely interlaced, and the lighter 
thread of comedy runs side by side with 
the dark main-strand of a story which opens 
with the omens of sorrow and is conducted 
to a tearful end. If, at the same time, a 
faint — a very faint — tinge of the supemar 
tural is allowed to shew itself in the con- 
ception of the tale, this is not only in full 
accord with the inclinations of the people 
for whom the work is written, but is also 
far less obtrusive than the similar element 
which pervades more than one of our own 
most celebrated fictions; whilst genuine, 
enjoyable humour, the sprightliness of Pari- 
sian comedy, may serve to palliate at lesst 
a large proportion of the few passages in 
which the author stoops to gratify the 
prevailing taste of his countrymen for a 
sprinkling of indelicacy. To give in a few 
lines a summary of a work at once so 
elaborate and so true to Nature, and which 
moreover extends to the favourite number 
of twenty volumes, would be a hopeless 
task ; and only a few particulars can, there- 
fore, be touched upon. The story opens 
with an allegorical preface, in which a 
stone that was left over when Ntiwa, the 
mysterious demigod of the primeval world, 
repaired the chaos caused by a Titanic 
conflict, is found after countless ages by a 
Taoist and a Buddhist priest reposing in 
the recesses of the Unsearchable Mountains. 
This stone, already endowed with super- 
natural qualities, is made the theme for 
musings on the vanity of human afiections, 
and is represented as having engraved upon 
its surface the tenor of the story which 
follows. The opening chapters of the tale 
are introductory, and have but a slight 
connection with the actual course which the 
romance eventually takes, until, in the 
progress of the third chapter, a little girl, 
Liu Tai-yii, daughter of an official in the 
South of China, having lost her mother, 
is despatched^in the charge of her tutor to 
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reside with her grandmother's family at 
Peking. We now become introduced to 
the genuine scene of the romance. Some 
half-ceiitury previously, two brothers, re- 
nowned by their serricea to the state, and 
both raised to the rank of Kungy or highest 
title of distinction, had founded families 
BCxircely equalled for wealth and power. 
l^)th King Kung and Yung Kung (Dnz 
TranquiUiiatii and Lhtx Splettdoris) have 
departed this life, as has also the son and 
btjir of the latter, leaving a widow now 
advanced in years as the head of a great 
family. This lady, bearing the family- 
surname Kia, is entitled throughout the 
book as Kia Mu or [grand] mamma Kia. 
lu addition to her daughter, the deceased 
mother of Lin Tai-yti, she has two sons, 
the youngest of whom is father of a lad 
named Pao Til, and of two daughters. 
Tlie Tast palaces, called the Ning Fu and 
Yung Fn, in which the descendants of the 
two heroes reside, occupy an enormous space 
in the heart of the Capital, and in tneir 
labyrinths of courts, pavilions, reception- 
rooms, and gardens lumost vie witn the 
Imptirial abode itself. With all this mag- 
nificence, however,— the scores of familv 
conuections, many of whom hold high 
office, the hundreds of male and female 
servants and dependants, the revenues in 
money from the imperial treasury and in 
kind from the estates at a distance from 
Peking, — a shadow of coming decay already 
rests upon the houses, and the ancient 
dignity is maintained upon gradually de- 
creasing means. Pao xtL, the youthful 
scion of the Yung Fu, is at this time a lad 
of thirteen, who at his birth had carried 
in his mouth a marvellous talisman of 
jade (the supernatural stone, in fact, of 
which we read in the preface), and who is 
broQfrht up in the inner apartments with 
his sisters amid a swarm of youthful female 
attendants, the boundless indulgence with 
which he is treated by hisgrandmotheronlv 
rendered the more delightful to him through 
an occasional display of paternal harshness. 
Thus, the author allows his reader to per- 
ceive, to the boy's natural habits of sloth 
and selfishness are added an effeminate 
love of frivolity and addiction to amuse- 
ment. After a touching reception by her 
grandmother and an introduction to a host 
of aunts and cousins which terrifies the 
shrinking little stranger from the South, 
Lin Tai-yii takes up her abode in the female 
apartments and becomes a play-fellow of 
Pao-ytL To this pair is soon added a third 
companion, in the shape of another female 
cousin, Sieh Pao-oh'ai, who comes with her 
widowed mother to share the hospitality 
of the family mansion. Henceforwsurd, the 



interest of the story centres around these 
three youthful associates, the growth of 
affection between whom, with the speedy 
development of stronger passions, is traced 
or rather indicated with genuine delicacy 
and skill in delineating the workings of the 
human heart. Upon Lin Tai-yii, the gen- 
tle, motherless child, in whom the fatal 
seeds of oousuuiption are already working 
when she enters her northern home, the 
author has lavished his highest powers of 
creative imagination. As is so frequently 
seen in real life, her delicate health is 
associated with a passionate sensibility of 
character, and with a disposition at once 
inclined to unreasoning love and to morbid 
jealousy. The gay, light-hearted, but 
callous Pao-3rtL is flattered and superficially 
touched by the affection manifestly bestowed 
upon him by his young cousin, whom, 
notwithstanding, he constantly drives to 
despair by the equanimity with which he 
bestows a share of his regard upon Pao- 
ch'ai, the third member of the youth ;ul 
trio. Nothing could be more dissimilar 
from Tai yii than the robust, goodnatured, 
and somt'what stolid girl who proves her 
rival for the attentions of the embryo 
Lothario. Before, however, the story is 
carried to this stage, its course is foresha- 
dowed in a prophetic Chapter which at once 
explains the title of the work and dimly 
characterises the episodes and the individu- 
als about to be introduced. Pao-yU, fatigued 
at a family festival, is allowed by one of his 
young married cousins to seek repose in her 
chamber, and, failing here into a heavy 
slumber, is indulged with a vision of the 
Fairy who teaches in Dreams. This super- 
natural instructress, who appears in mar- 
vellous attire and unearthly beauty, an- 
nounces herself as she " whose duty it is 
to watch over the inclinations of the heart 
and the entanglements of love, to rule over 
the griefs of woman and the headlong pas- 
sions of man." Taking Pao-yli by the 
hand, she guides him through scene after 
scene of a fairy palace, where magic scrolls, 
inscribed with enigmatic verses, are present- 
ed to his gaase. All of these are tuned in 
the same dreamy, mournful accord, and 
each has a special reference to one or other 
of the events that the future holds in store. 
The following attempts at translation may 
convey some idea of their purport One of 
the verses declares : — 
* Vast as is Heaven above op Earth below — 
Sighs may each limits fill for passion vainly psst, 
Grieve for the senseless youth, the hapless maiden's 

woe I 
Not oft is love's light pledt^ redeemed at Inst I ** 

Another obviously foreshadows the fate 
of Tai-ytt :— 
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** Vain to be soft in temper, mild in ways. 
Fair aa the fairest bloom of »ammfr*s da}'^ ! 
I'he gifted one whom Fortune lores, extol ; 
To thine, unhappy youth 1 fate links no kindred 
soull ** 

A third reiteratoB the melancholy warn- 
ing : 

* Not often shines serene the orb '«f night ! 
The radiant sky too soon Krows dull and cold ! 
Though high as Heaven the mind's aspiring flight, 
Still earthly chains the body barely hold. 
Genius and wit bring hatred in their train, 
£nTy*s foul tongue embitters length of days. 
passiunate youth 1 thy longings too are vain I ** 

From this lesson of life Pao-yli awakes 
with new perceptions, but, as we follow his 
career from youth to manhood we find the 
radical levity and selfishness of his character 
unchanged. Amid a crowd of interrupting 
episodes we follow him through his love- 
passages and subsidiary intrigues, until after 
the death of Tai YiX he becoiues united, 
against his will, Pao (Jh'ai. The fortunes 
of his house are by this time rapidly de- 
caying, and we take leave of the story amid 
■cenes of ruin and disaster, corresponding 
to the opening keynote, the vanity of all 
human striving, which forms so favourite a 
text for the moralists of every age and 
country. 

In the foregoing hurried summary none 
but the most strikingly prominent characters 
of the tale have been named ; but in addi- 
tion to these are a score of personages, im- 
portant to the development of the story, of 
whom no mention can here.be included. 
Keither is it possible to do more than allude 
to such exquisite portraiture of character 
and manners as are presented in the young 
and beautiful, but domineering and un- 
scrupulous Lady Fung, the selfish and 
cowardly debauchee, bieh Fan, or the ini- 
mitable old village dame, Goody Liu, who 
furnishes endless amusement to the lackeys 
and serving-maids of the palace, no less 
than to their mistresses, when she comes on 
the score of an old connexion to beseech 
assistance before the approach of a hard 
winter. For enjoyment of such episodes as 
the discomfiture of the young would-be 
ladykiller who is allowed to delude himself 
into the belief of a successful intrigue, the 
only upshot of which, however, is his re- 
maining imprisoned through a bitter night 
in a courtyard where the pretended assigna- 
tion was to take place, —or of the rich 
humour of the scene in which a serving- 
maid, finding a long hair on the pillow of a 
rather fickle husband when rejoined by his 
very jealous wife after a week^s absence, 
drives the unfortunate man to a state of 
insane terror by holding up the witness of 
his dereliction behind the lady's back, the 



reader must also be referred to the work it- 
self. 

Many of the leading features of this 
romance are copie<l, it is asserted, from real 
life. The palace described under the title 
of the Yung Fu was, if Chinese literary tra- 
dition may be believed, in reality that of 
Ming Kung, a hereditary gi'andee who, early 
in the reign of K'ien-lung, or about the 
middle of last century, was proscribed fur 
grave misconduct and stripped of all his 
wealth and titles. The reputed author of 
the Hung Loiv Mingy named Ts'ao SiQeh- 

kin @f *^. J^, is said to have been em- 
ployed as a secretary in this great establish- 
ment ; and it is at least certain that the ro- 
mance itself was prohibited from circulation 
with peculiar rigour during upwards of 
half a century. Although no mention of 
nationality is made with reference to the 
personages of the tale, many indications 
shew thatManchows, not Chinese, are being 
described ; and this circumstance, coupled 
with the shadow that is allowed to rest on 
many of the characters, was doubtless in 
itself sufficient to arouse official jealousy, 
even though no personalities were veiled 
in the work under the guise of fiction. 

Whether Chinese or Manchow youths 
are indeed ever brought up as Pao-yli is 
represented to have been, in the almost 
exclusive society of women, and indulged 
with privileges recalling those which old 
witers have depicted as prevalent in the 
system of Turkish education, seems more 
than doubtful. This portion of the plot 
may be looked upon as a license assumed 
by the autholr, for the purpose of giving 
play to such a development of conflicting 
passions as could not exist compatibly 
with the rigorous separation to which 
Chinese youths and maidens are ordinarily 
condemned. That the writer should have 
possessed the imagination to conceive and 
the power to depict an everyday and unres- 
tricted intercourse between young men and 
young women of marriageable age and cir- 
cumstances is in itself a proof of the supe- 
riority of his genius to that of the rest of 
his countrymen ; but the incidents them- 
selves may be as unreal, notwithstaoding 
their truth to nature, as the descriptions of 
the lavish magnificence with which the 
scene of his story is decorated. 

No European has as yet had the courage 
to attempt a translation of the Bung Low 
Ming. Fart of a chapter relating to Goody 
Liu was turned into English by Mr Thorn, 
in his Chinese Reader j published a quarter 
of a century age, and the Bev. J. Edkins 
has given a version of a few lines in 
the appendix to his Chinese Ghrammar. In 
addition to these passages, the only selee- 
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tion that has been given in a foreign dress 
is tbe short poetical sketch of Pao-yii which 
Sir John Davis has inimitably rendered in 
his Essay on Chinese poetry. The length 
to which the romanoe extends, and the 
difficulty of interestiug Europeans in indi- 
viduals bearing what appear such uncouth 
names are formidable obstacles for a trans- 
lator to overoome. In China, no work is 
more universally popular. Thirty years 
sgo, whilst still officially proscribed, mauu- 
Bcript copies commanded a price of from 
(30 to |50 ; but at present it is leproduced 
in innumerable editionn in 20, 24, or 30 vo- 
lumes, and has suffered at the hands of a cro wd 
of oontinuators, who under the title of 
Sii Hung LmOy Yew Huiig Low, <&c. have 
appropriated the characters of the story to 
their own mea^i^re plots. In one of these 
continuations, Tai-ytl is represented as still 
living, and is made the wife of Pao-yii in 
lieu of her couhui. 

In conclusion, it is impossible to refrain 
from noticing the grotesque blunder per- 
petrated in a review of the Hung Low Ming 
which was published in the Chinese Bcpon- 
iory in 1842 (vol. xi, p. 266), by the Rev. 
G. Gutzlaff. In this remarkable essay, the 
hero is mistaken for a female, and the 
reader is entertained with an account of the 
doings of "the Ictdy Pao-ytl," who is further 
described as "a very petulant woman," and 
we are incidentally reminded (in the midst 
of a labyrinth of misconceptions) of "her 
beautiful form." The reverend gentleman 
who thus displayed his understanding of 
the Chinese language was principal transla- 
tor to Her Majesty's first Legation in 
China. 

Canton. W. F. Matbbs. 
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The words "O Mee To Fuh" again. — 
My enqnirv respecting the above words was 
made in "^ol. I, No. 9, 30th September 
but I have not, had the pleasure of meet- 
ing with any reply. Anxious as I was to 
trace them out, I made further research, 
and often gave them my attentive con- 
sideration ; still, I am unable to arrive at a 
conclusion. It has however come to my 
knowledge that at the Siamese Wats 
(temples) the priests are in the habit 
of saying, at the commencement of their 
prayers the words na mo t^dh sdh, so I 
wish some of your readers would inform 
me if these are similar to Mee To Fuh ; 
or is there any probability of an error in 
interpreting them into Chinese, when 
Budhiisni was introduced into China. 
Any explanation will be a great favor. 

G. M. C. 



Il^TKODUCTION OF THE GkaPB INTO OhINA. 

— Iq the 10th vol. of the Ohiiiuse Reposi- 
tory, p 120, it is stated, in connection with 
the banishment of one Iti by Yti the Great, 
for making a certain liquor, that "it is 
known that tlie grape is not indigenous in 
China." Will some of your correspondents 
who may have met with information, or 
who may be able to refer to some authority, 
on this subject, kindly enlighten me as 
to the grounds for the statement quoted ? 
The thorough investigation which tobacco 
has received in these pages at the hands of 
several able correspondents, warrants the 
hope that the more fragrant ((rape may form 
the subject of an equally interesting and 
thorough discussion. 
Canton, 12th December. £. C. T. 

P. 8. — Since writing the above, the fol- 
lowing passage in the tirst volume of the 
Repository has come to my notice. " We 
have recently seen it stated, and on good 
authority, that the vine is not indigenous 
in China ; the seeds were brought hither 
by the celebrated general Chang keang, 
who had been dispatched, B. C. 126, to 
the countries in the west.'" 

In addition to, or rather included in the 
above query, who is the "good authority" 
referred to, and where can the statement 
in regard to the general be found ? 

20th December. E. C. T. 

The " Western King Mother." — What 
are the traditions of the Chinese relating to 
to Si Wang Mu, the Western King Mother, 
who is mentioned by the Rev. J. Chalmers 
and other writers, but without sufficient light 
being thrown upon the subject, so far as I 
have been able to discover? ^-h -4^, 

Works on Chinese Cash. — Can any of 
your readers inform me if any publications 
treating of cash exist, giving a description 
and history of each different specimen? If 
so what are their titles and prices ? and 
where obtainable ? 

A Collector. 

[A native work on Chinese Cash in 4 vols, il- 
lustrated can be easily obtaioed for about $2.50 
or $3. Tbe transactions of N. C. B. of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society for 1852, contain a translated 
account of the Chinese Coinage dating from B.C. 
2356 to a.D. 1644. A subsequent number of the 
same transactions contains, we believe, an account 
of the cash of the present dynasty, but we have 
no copy at hand for reference.*£D.] 

Land tenure in Chin a. — On what terms 
IB land usually held in China by farmers 
who are not at the same time proprietors — 
or does no such class exist ? J . B. 
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Thb Lacquer Trbb. — Can any of the 
readers of Notes and Queries furnish me with 
informatioD at to the Chinese name of tree 
paper from which the lacquer is derived ? In 
a paper published some time since in the 
Chiiia Mail under the signature '*£. L. 
Bowra," it is stated that the tree is the 
^*Rhu8-Ternixa species of sumach tree." Is 
all the lacquer of the different proyiuoes 
drawn from one species of tree ? Nemo. 



Chikese Junk bitildino. [No. 6, p. 
74]. An exhaustive description of every 
form of Chinese Junk or boat, asked for in 
June last by t.d., would occupy so many 
Tolumes of Notes and Qiieries that it is not 
surprising the quer}' has hitherto remained 
unanswered. As a slight contribution of 
jottings on the subject may, however, be 
acceptable, the following list of junks and 
boats commonly seen in the river at Canton 
is forwarded. Illustrations of eight of the 
principal types are also annexed^ having 
been drawn with such accuracy as the 
pencil of a Chinese artist employed for the 
purpose could ensure. As the rig is in 
almost all cases identical in principle, only 
on<^ of the vessels has been drawn with her 
sail displayed. It should be borne in mind 
that every river in China has its own pecu- 
liar class of boat, and that the junks fre- 
quenting any one seaport differ in marked 
characteristics from those of all other places. 
In method of rigging alone does an ap- 
proach to uniformity prevail. 

At Canton and the neighbouring boat- 
building places, the wood of the China pine 
is the staple of construction, hardwood such 
as teak, lychee, &c. being sparingly used 
for exposed beams and knees and braces. 
The fastenings are invariably of iron, these 
being driven into the wood to a sufficient 
depth to allow a caulking of chunam (shell- 
lime cement) to interpose between the head 
of the bolt and the water-washed surface. 
Seams are also caulked with chunam. 
Masts are of pine, secured when necessary 
by stays of coir rope, and yards are usually 
formed of a single stout bamboo, to which 
the broad butterfly-wing sail is permanently 
attached. The sails are manufactured from 
broad strips of grass-matting, strengthened 
by transverse ribs of bamboo from six to 
eight feet apart, and are instantaneously 
reefed or furled from on deck by lowering 
the yard to any requisite degree. A mat- 
sail is presumed to last in wear about six 
months, and costs from 30 to 60 dollars 
according to size. A remarkable feature in 
Chinese junk architecture is the huge rud- 
der, projecting far beyond the perpen- 



dicular of the stern, and perforated in order 
to move more easily against the pressure of 
the water, whilst when not in use it can be 
hoisted up in a manner similar to the screir 
of a steamer. Equidly remarkable is the 
powerful scull which forms .the imiversal 
means of propulsion for river-craft, and 
which works freely on an iron pin project- 
ing upwards from the stem-board. Large 
cargo boats and other craft are propell^ 
by two enormous sculls, working each over 
one of the quarters. In addition to the 
scull, Chinese river boats make use, accord- 
ing to circumstances, of oars, bamboo poles, 
and tow-lines. Ibe tow-line is usually a 
rope of twisted bamboo-shavings, and is 
made fast to the summit of the mast. The 
towpaths adjacent to the rivers and canals 
are kept in order by the villages, the lands 
adjacent to which they skirt. Six or eight 
sturdy boatmen will tow a heavily laden 
barge for days consecutively. Chinese 
anchors are clumsy contrivances of wood, 
resembling in shape the Queen's ^*' broad 
arrow," the flukes being rudely clamped to 
the shaft by a band of iron. Native haw- 
sers are unwieldy cables of bamboo-rope, 
which possess, however, the virtue of dura- 
i^ility, in consequence of the silicious casing 
with whichjthe bamboo is endowed. Where 
a mechanical contrivance for raising an an- 
chor is necessary, the old-fashioned princi- 
ple of the winch is usually seen in force ; 
but the foreign capstan is gradually gaining 
ground in this respect. 

Minute regulations exist in the Pro- 
vincial statute-books with refeience to the 
description of build, rigging, and dimen- 
sions of junks, but these, it is needless to 
say, are sedulously ignored in practice. 
The only vessels which are subject to any 
kind of Government control are the passage- 
boats, which receive licenses from the Pre- 
fect of Kwang-chow-fu at Canton on pay- 
ment of a moderate annual fee. Licenses to 
carry an armament should be issued by 
the sub-prefect of the Bogue. 

The following list comprises nearly all 
the vessels to be seen in the Canton Kiver : 



Sea goinq Cbaft. — 1, ^ f^. 2, 

mm- ^'Mm ^^mii^m 

RiTER Craft. — Boats for Passenger 
traffic.— i, %m- ^' ^ Mr '^• 

m 18. % m «§• 14. ^ li 

i-'. Hit 'lift- le-tl^Hi- 




^'0 



1, z 




"1^^:^ 




^y^^ 



i' : 




^v 



^^■ki^^ 



% •{ 1^ 



■s 
J 
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lift- 



33, 





m- 



Boata Jor transport of cargo t — 17, ^ 

2o,^m- 2i.«l:*:«i- 22,111 

GoTEBNMEirr Vessels. — 28, ^ ^. 

Smaix Biybb Boats.— 25, >|^ ;fC |^- 
27. *)? j|g or Jiffl jjg. 28, e^jl^. 

29. PI to or H ^- 

Miscellaneous Craft. — 30, 

%mr H>ttl^JJi. 85, 

1. — Ti^ao Ch*wany trading juDk. 

2. — T'ow Mhig^ smaller trading juok, 
distinguishable in particular by its square 
open bow, secured with a transTerse rail. 
[See illustration No. 2.] 

3. — Ku Chowan or Ta YU Ch*xoaih, fishing 
junk, carrying one mast only. 

4. — Yen Ch'ioan, salt junk, employed in 
conveying cargoes of salt from the Coast to 
Canton. 

6. — Hxoa Tvng^ lorcha, a term now 
applied chiefly to native craft rigged par- 
tially or wholly in European style, and 
manned or commanded by Europeans. The 
Chinese name signifies simply a vessel for 
the transport of cargo^ whilst the word 
loroha itself, (pronounced lor-tcha) is be- 
lieved to have been imported by the Portu- 
guese from South America. 

6. — Hia Kow Ting, fast boat or " shrimp 
boat." These craft, with their two rakish 
masta and large lug sails, are much used in 
the neighbourhood of Hongkong by pilots, 
ship-compradores, &c. They are also largely 
used by pirates and in kidnappiug coolies 
on the coast near Macao. 

7. — Chan Chowan, war junk. This term 
is applied to the large armed vessels, carry- 
ing from 16 to 30 guus, which are now no 
longer seen in these waters. Their place 
has been taken by vessels of the following 
class, when squadrons have been fitted out 
of late years. 

8. — 2"o Ch'waUy — thie description of ves- 
sel, formerly employed in deep-sea fishing, 
is now principally used for carrying passen- 
gers, and is ordinarily termed Hongkong 
passage-boat. [See illustration No. l.J It 
IS also frequently employed by Government 
as an armed cruiser. Forty of these vessels 
constitute the line of passage-boats between 
Canton and Hongkong, accomplishing the 
journey in from 30 to 70 hours. They 



carry passengers at the rate of 50 cents for 
the journey, with a meal of rice at 30 cash 
(3 cents) extra. The usual dimensions are 
as follows : Length 100 feet ; Beam 24 feet, 
with outer platform or *' guards " of about 
6 feet in width. Depth of hold 9 to 10 
feet ; draught of water, light, 5 feet, laden, 
10 feet. They carry two masts, and a crew 
of 28 men. Cost when new about $2,600. 

9. — Kwo Ting, fruit boat, running as 
passage boats from Canton to Macao and 
Hiang-shan. The name is derived from 
the large quantity of fruits of various kinds 
that is continually brought in these boats 
to the Canton markets, and was originally 
adopted as a device for evading an impost 
on merchandise boats. 

10.— Tu Chowan, country passage boat. 
These box-like craft, with their square or 
vaulted roofs, are seen at all hours of the 
day leaving Canton for a multitute of 
places in the interior, forming the only re- 
presentative of the railway or the mailcoaoh. 
Corresponding at various points at a dis- 
tance from Canton with other boats of the 
same class they afford a means of locomo- 
tion through the entire province. The in- 
terior of these boats forms a large open space 
or general cabin, with a few confined cabins 
for the accommodation of families and fe- 
male passengers. I'he illustration No. 7 
lepresents a Canton and Fatshan passage- 
boat, which accomplishes the distance of 
12 miles between the two places in from 
two to five hours. Fare for passengers, 
forty cash, or 2d. sterling. Boats running 
a distance of 160 miles carry passengers for 
about 30 cents, with from 30 to 60 cash for 
each meal. The dimensions of a boat such as 
is shewn in Fig. 7, are as follows : Length 
70 feet ; beam, 14 feet, with 4 ft. -guard ; 
depth of bold 7 to 10 feet, (from floor to 
celling^; draught of water, 4 to 6 feet. 
These ooats carry one mast, with a crew of 
from 16 to 20, including a gunner, who 
looks after the 6 to 10 guns (4 to 12 poun- 
ders) which the^ carry on deck as a protec- 
tion against pirates. Cost, about $600 to 
$800. 

11. — ffo-fow CKwa/n, travelling boat for 
merchandise and passengers ; [see illustra- 
tion No. 4]. Frequently called'* tea-boats' 
by Europeans. 

Th^se noats are about 80 feet in length, 
by 13 feet beam, the hold forpiing some 
twelve compartments of about 3 feet 6 
inches in depth, for the storage of cargo, 
whilst the space from deck to roof may be 
divided by sliding partitions into four or 
five spacious cabins. The roof consists of 
arched planking, caulked and covered with 
tarred cloth, above which is a level plat- 
form of loose planks, on which are kept 
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the sails, masts, poles, ropes, <&c. These 
boats, with a crew of from 8 to 12 men, 
accordiDg to length of journey, are hired 
at from $2.50 to $3.50 per diem. They 
are usually distinguished by three or four 
doors of a red colour, called ma muHy 

12. — Lao-luit/g CWwan, similar to the 
preceding, but larger and more restricted 
to the carriage of cargo. 

13. — Tz^e-Vnng Thig^ travelling boat, 
smaller in size than the two preceding, and 
more expensively constructed, with glass 
windows, handsome furniture and lamps, 
&o. Much used by officials when travelling. 
Cost from $2 to $5 per diem, beside a 
charge for oil and attendance. 

14. — Kw^ai T*ing, fast boat, sometimes 
called "hong boat." From 25 to 50 feet 
in length, much resembling the gondola in 
construction. The square nouse occupying 
the centre of the boat is usually divided 
into two cabins, whilst on the open plat- 
form in front six men may be seated as 
rowers, and a mast is stepped before the 
house. The stem rises high out of the 
water, and gives room for a cabin for the 
crew and standing place for the sculler. 
These boats are used for rapid journeys, 
and also by officials patrolling for police or 
revenue purposes. 

15. — i&e-ts'aTig Ch'wan, North river 
merchandize boat. 

16, — Sha,-p'ien. Resembling the Ho-t'ow, 
but is smaller. 

iV.B.— The Ho-fow, Lao-luiig, Tz'e-Vvug, 
and other craft take their names from 
localities by natives of which they were 
originally introduced and are now princi- 
pally owned and manned. 

17. — 8i-kwa p'ie7iy ** water-melon slice," 
or Canton and VVhampoa cargo- boat. Used 
as lighters for transporting merchandize to 
the foreign shipping. The name is derived 
from the semi-cyliudrical form of roof. 

18. — Ck'a Thig, tea-lighters, large boats 
resembling No. 27 in build, but capable of 
carrying four to five tons of cargo. 

19. —Kijoo-ch'an Tow, « * shovel-head. " 
Sharp-bowed cargo-boats for ascending the 
swift but shallow streams of the East and 
North rivers. In addition to the scull at 
the stern these boats have frequently an 
enormous oar projecting far in advance of 
the bow, to guide their course. 

20. — Man Ch'iodn. Cargo-boats trading 
to the southwest districts. 

21. — Pan Mi Ting, Rice boats,— narrow 
barges, upon which rice is piled in inverted 
pyramids confined by boards on each plane. 

22. — Ma Yamg Ck^wam,, salt boats for 
Toyagea t« the interior by way of the West 



River, [see illustration No. 3.] These 
boats resemble the Lao-lung, but are far 
larger, and are used almost exclusively for 
the transport of salt. Dimensions as fol- 
lows :— Length, 120 feet ; beam, 20 feet ; 
depth of hold, 8 to 9 feet, with about 30 
compartments. Height from deck to roof, 
7 to 8 feet. The arched roof is permanently 
fixed, but the deck, formed of short planks, 
can be removed for purposes of stowage. 
A striking peculiarity of these boats, as also 
of the Ho-foiv and Lao-lwng, is the triangle- 
mast, which can be loweml at pleasure. 
It consists of two legs, one stepped on each 
side of the boat, and leaning inwards. To 
the apex of the triangle thus formed the 
halliard blocks are fastened. A platform 
or "guard" running the entire length of 
the vessel on each side forms the gangway 
for the boatmen when propelling it by 
means of poles. Draught, about 6 to 7 
feet when laden. Unlike the Ho-i^ow and 
Lax>-lung boats, these vessels usually cairy 
the families of their captains on board. 
23.— *Siw» Ch'wan, Cruiser. Of various 
sizes, from 60 to 100 feet in length, and 
carrying from 6 to 20 guns. These boats 
are employed in cruising for revenue and 
police purposes, the transport of treasure, 
&;c. , &c. A petty military officer is usually 
in command of each boat. 

24.— P'a Chowan, or F*a Lung, " scramb- 
ling boat " — light gunboat, [see illustration 
No. 6. ] Smaller than the proceding. 

25. — Wen Shu Ting, despatch boat. 

2^.—Heng Shxiei Tu, Ferryboat. Small 
barges partially covered by an arched mat 
roof, and propelled by one scull. Passen- 
gers are conveyed across the river at Canton 
between stations licensed by Government 
for a fare of 2 cash each person. 

27. Slut Ting or Si Ting "shallow 
boat," usually called " Canton sampan.'' 
These are the boats which are seen in 
myriads on the river, passing and repassing 
like cabs in a London street. They are 
about 24 feet in length, by about 6 feet 
beam, the central portion forming a square 
well covered by an arched roof of bamboo 
matting. Three sides of the interior are 
occupied by lockers, the top of which forms 
seats for five or six persons at a pinch. 
Sliding boards or Venetian shutters take 
the place of windows. In the stem, in a 
space about 5 feet by 4 lives the family of 
females who manage the boat, whilst the 
husband and boys are employed as sailon 
or boatmen elsewhere. The elderly pro- 
prietress manages the scull, nurses a baby, 
keeps the galley-fire going, and trims the 
candle burning before the unfailing little 
shrine, whilst either one or two younger 
women, as the case may be, pull at oais on 
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the platform in front. These boats draw 
about 10 inches of water, and cost from 
$70 to f 100 when new. The woodwork 
within is usually profusely ornamented 
with gaudy paint. Chinese pay from 12 
cash for crossing the river to 100 cash for 
longer trips in one of these boats — Euro- 
peans seldom less than 25 cents, [see Illus- 
tration No. 8. ] 

28. — Ma Ling Ting^ called " slipper 
boats" by foreigners. Somewhat smaller 
than the Sha^Ving, and distinguished by 
their conical prow, where the woodwork of 
the hull and matting of the roof are carried 
to a tapering point. They are propelled by 
from two to live rowers standing up and 
with their faces to the bow. Passengers lie 
down under the low tilt roof. Much used 
for rapid journeys. A Ma-liiig-tHng may 
be him) for the journey to Fat-shan and 
back (twenty-four miles) for about 75 ceuts, 
accomplishing the task within the day. 

29. — San-pan. Canoe or punt. Long, 
narrow, shallow, and flatbottomed boats, 
propelled by paddles or oars. May carry 
from two to twenty persons. The smallest 
class, propelled by one or two paddles, is 
usually called "barber boat" by Euro- 
peans. The Chinese term signifies 'Hhree 
boards," from the form of construction of 
the simplest class of these boats. 

30. — Lung Chowan, dragon boat. Boats 
of the sati-pan class, but 70 to 100 feet in 
length by some 3 feet beam, and propelled 
by from 50 to 80 men with paddles on the 
occasion of the "dragon-feast" (5th day 
of the 5th month.) Each village usually 
equips one of these boats for the annual 
festival. For the remsuiider of the year they 
are buried in wet mud to prevent decay 

31. — Chiang Lang, 'in elongated form of 
Mfi^pan, commonly called "snake boat" 
by Europeans. Much used by river pirates. 

32.— TiW ho riw, Pedlar's boat. 

33 — Nan Mo Ting, Priest's boats, so 
called from the invocation "Nan Mo 0-mi- 
to-fo." These are large barges built up into 
comfortable habitations, the front part 
forming a place of worship in which Budd- 
hist and Taoist rites are performed for the 
credulous among the boat-population. 

34. — Chvrkia Tiivg^ Habitation boats. 
These are usually large craft of the Canton 
sampan class in which families, not always 
the most respectable, have their permanent 
home. 

35. — B-Vja Chowan, flower boats. Huge 
barges upon which gaily ornamented sa- 
loons, brilliant with carved wood, gilding, 
snd coloured glass, are built for the use of 
dinner-parties and dissipation of all kinds. 
In summer, when brilliantly lio;hted and 
festooned with wreaths and baskets of 



flowers, these boats are a great attraction 
for foreign visitors to Canton They are, 
however, in no sen^e places of public resort, 
being hired as a rule for private dinner- 
parties or festivities. [See illustration 
No. 5.] 
Canton. W. F. M. 

Y^-LiNG. (No. 9, p. 122. No. 10, p. 

141.) — Is doubtless derived from the Por- 
tuguese word leilao, are auction, and the 
! meaning of the characters used in writ- 
ing the word have therefore nothing to 
do with the sense of the phrase. The 
phrase to sell by aiiction is often render- 

in the colloquial at Macao. That the sylla- 
ble yi .^ was taken instead of U, arose 

probably from there being no character 
exactly of that sound in the Hiang-sh^n 
patois which was generally known. 
Peking, Oct. 25. S. W. W. 

Manji. (No. 4, p. 42. No. 7, p. 91. 
No. 8, p. 108. )— This word, as used 
by Marco Polo, denotes both a region, 
and the people who inhabited it. In the 
first reference to it, (Chap. CV. of Pau- 
thier's edition, page 352) he contrasts it 
with Cathay, and comprises the whole of 
China Proper under the two designations 
of Cathay and Manji. Pauthier's note la 
as follows : — 

" Par les denominations de Ca:tay et de 
Manziy Marc Pol dcsigne les deux divisions 
de la China : I'une septentrionale (le Catay) 
pluiiiens fois couquise par les peuples tar- 
t^riss (les Khi-tan, les Kin, &c. ) ; et I'autre, 
meridionale, qui constitua I'Empire des 
Honnq, detruit par Kublai khan ; le Hoatvg 
ho en formait eu partie la liinite separa- 
tive " 

In the subsequent chapter 138, where 
Polo gives an account of the conquest of 
the province of Mangi by Bayain, the great 
general of Kublai, there is a remarkable 
discrepancy in some of the manuscript 
copies noticed by M. Pauthier, the province 
being written Magy and Magi, and the 
inhabitants Manzi. In his note on thia 
point, he remarks : — 

"Ce nom [Mogri] est ^crit de difl'erentes 
mani^res dans nos Mss. et dans le mdme k 
quelquec; lignes de distance, comme on le 
voit ici. La le9on de Magi est la represen- 
tation vulgaire du nom de Maitchin, "la 
grande Chine,'' donn^ par BAchid-ed-den 
et autres historiens persans, k TEmpire des 
Soung, comprenant les provinces meridion- 
ales actuelles de la Chine, dont le fleuve 
Jaune formait la limite septentrionale. Le 
mot Ma7izi, au coutrairc, est la transcrip- 
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tioD, da terme Ohinois ^1 -7* Man-Ue, 

'^fils de barb.ires;" terme de m^pris em- 
ploy^ par lea Ohinoia da nord en vers ceux 
da midi, parceque lea provinces m^rideon- 
ales de la Chine furent conquises plus tard 
h la civilization Chinoise que celles du nord. 
Aussi Marc Pol, qui avait pratiqut^ le per- 
san, enipli»ie ces termes indin6remment I'un 
pour Tautre. Le second est exprim6 en 
persan par Matm.*' 

The name Facfur given to the king of 
the hfanzi or Manji is derived from the 
Persian Faghfour, which la a translation 

of ^ -7- or Son of Heaven, the appella- 
tion of the emperors of China for many 
centuries, and widely diffused among the 
languages of Asia in one form or another as 
their characteristic designation. 

Peking, October 25. S. W. W. 

Thb Sound of ^. (No. 11, p. 159.)— 

In his critique on Mr Wade's Ping Tse Pien 
or Peking Syllabary, on p. 151, your con- 
tributor B. remarks, in a somewhat off 
hand way, '*A ''Manchu may pronounce 

-j^ k*o, but I '^ cannot accept that as a 

substitute for the *' genuine Peking sound 
ch'tl.'* Is B. quite sure that the objection- 
able pronounciation is confined to Manchus 
in the capital ? I am by no means so. 

I may mention that, in the valley of the 
Yang-taze, where the dialects are fair, this 
character is^ frequently sounded k'Oy and in 
some places even commonly obtains what 
I fear B. will consider the appalliiig sound 
of Jfc'i/ 

With regard to the remarks immediately 
preceding the sentence above quoted, has 
D. carefully considered what may possibly 
be the meaning of the title page of the 
book he is reviewing ? 

Dec. 36, 1867. J. D. E. 

Tombs near Canton. (No. II, p. 150.)— 
The tomb outside the east gate of Canton 
referred to by Cantonionsis in last number 
is that of a Tartar who accompanied the 
Ping Nan Wang as his subordinate when 
that Prince came down in reign of Shun- 
chih to subjugate the Province of Kwang- 
tung. According to the inscription on the 

tomb-stone his name was ^^ J^ g ^, 
and his titles were yb ^S ^M -Ec ^j^ ^^ 

The last five words correspond in Manchu 
to those representing the lowest of nobility 
in Chinese. After his death from disease 
here the Emperor caused the present tomb 
to be erected. 





Mb. Editob, — ^The first volume of Nota 
and Queries being about to be brought to a 
successful close, will you permit me to call 
attention to a feature which the experience 
of the past year points out as one of ereat 
importance, and as the best method of 
maintaining an active, above aU, a worHng 
interest among its readers and oontributon, 
— namely, queries. There are several rea- 
sons which render this peculiarly applicable 
to a periodical which treats of a country 
like China. Our information on many 
points of great interest is very imperfect 
Many accepted facts rest upon the authority 
of the Roman Catholic Missionaries of the 
last century, whose accounts, although in- 
teresting and valuable, are frequently ex- 
aggerated, and now in many cases obsolete, 
owing to the great changes which a century 
has brought about. 

Again ; much current information abont 
China has been gathered by mercantile men, 
whose literary labors have been but collate- 
ral to their main pursuits; or by the class of 
travellers, become unenviably notorious, for 
whom a walk around the wails of Canton, 
or a voyage up the Yangtze and Wusung to 
Shanghai sufiices to furnish materials for at 
least one volume of "Notes" or **Travek'* 

Many facts, as yet undisputed, rest upon 
the statement of only a single, and perhaps 
partial or ill informed observer ; and with 
the fullest acknowledgment of the vast 
stores of information contained in such 
works as the " Middle Kingdom," we can- 
not overlook the fact that the opportunities 
for gathering materials have greatly malti- 
plied during the past decade. 

Experience has shown that the stimulas 
of a " query" is all that is needed to elicit 
many iutereating facts, often casually gather- 
ed, and which otherwise might never have 
seen the light. Questions bearing upon 
ethnology, philology, and kindred sciences, 
thus have new light shed upon them, even 
if they are not settled. To queries then we 
must look for material to call forth the ex- 
ertions of industrious pens ; and if in the 
multitude of couusellers there is safety, a 
fortiori, in a multitude of independent in- 
vestigations on any given point will there be 
truth, or better, the truth may be arrived 
*it by comptiriflon of them. Let every one 
then embody in the form of a query any 
point upon which additional information 
may be desired, and sooner or later it will 
(ioubtless be forthcoming; and if occasion- 
ally erroneous views are advanced, the an- 
tidote will be found in the further and fuller 
research which they will call forth. — ^Yours 
truly, B. C. T. 

2.1st December. 
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TO SUBSCRIBEKS AND CORRES- 
PONUENi'S. 

Many interesting articles have been re- 
ceiTed, too late for the current number. 
Tbey will be inserted in our next. 

With the number for January, 1868 will 
be issued an alphabetical index of Notes, 
Queries, Replies, aud Correspondence, with 
the siguutures or initials under which 



Swinhoe's Noith China Campaign. $1.50 
Bowring's visit to the Phillippines. 1.00 
Bowring's Siam, 2 vols. . . 1.50 
Wade's Wen ta pien, M.S. and 

translation 3.00 

Address, '^X*' care oi Editor Notes afid 
Qaerief. 

Books Wanted (Purchase or Exchakoe). 

Vol. II (complete) of the Chinese cnid 
Japanese Repository edited by Prof. Sum- 



they appt ared placed against them as also niers, and which concluded in 18G6. Ad- 



a title pare and list of subscribers for the 
past year. Subscribers desirous of hav- 
ing their numbers for the year bound 
may have the work done at the China Mail 
office at reasonable rates according to style 
required. 

Erratnm. — In No. 11, p. 147, last column 
bnt one of the " Comparative Table," in 
third line of English text for Shao Yin read 
Hhao Tang, and in fourth line vice versd. 



It is particnlarly requested that eon- 
tribators will preserve their individu- 
ality in the papers they forward. In 
some recent numbers we have ourselves 
substituted the pronoun 'T' for that 
of ^^We" the use of which latter we 
confine to editorial paragraphs. It is 
due to several contributors to give 
this explanation and notably in the case 
of the two papers from ** B" in which 
the ** We " was originally used through- 
out, but altered by us for the reason 
given. 



Books for Sale. 



Price. 



Schlajeniveits Budfiism in Thibetj text 9- c. 

atud Atlas, . . .15.00 

BhiUtt Topes— Badhist Monmnents, . 15.00 

t^ ')]] If^ ^- Northern ^pan^ 

24/>«, 8.00 

Ti Ping Tien Knoh A narrative 
of personal adventures among the 
T'ai p ngs. Two vols, illustrated 
with Ohromo- Lithographs quite new, 8. 50 
Address *' B." care of Oilice Notes arui 
Qitet'ies. 
Callery and Yvan's insurrections in 

China. 2.00 

Brine's Taiping RebeUion. . . 1.50 
Meaflow's Chinese aud their 

Rebellions 5.00 



dress D. care of Editor N. 't^ Q. 

Turner* s Embassy to Thibet, KlaprotKs 
Asia PolygLotta, Csoma de Koros^s book on 
Thibet, address E. C. Bowra, Esq., Canton. 

THE ELEVENTH NUMBER of NOTES 
^ AND QUERIES ON CHINA and 
JAPAN. 10 pages, 8vo., published on the 
30th November last contained : — 

NOTES :— Ethnographical Sketches of the 
Hakka Chinese ; Comparative Table illus- 
tratiug the Chinese Sclieme of Physics ; 
Chinese Version of the Legend of St. 
(George and the Dragon ; The Lofdu Shan 

H ^ ill' ^^'^ ^'"*» Ts6 Pien or 
Peking Syllabary ; The Origin of the 
Chinese ; Bibliographical — Chinese works 
of fiction. 

QUERIES:— The First Chinese Diction- 
ary ; Rice ; Tombs Near Canton. 

REPLIES :— On the meaning of =^, in Dr 

Martin's Translation of Wheaton's Inter- 
national Law ; Polygamy; Grafting j 
Chinese Dentistry ; The word Tartar. 

Books wanted to purchase and for 
sale or exchange, advertisements. &c, 

NOTICE. 

SUPREME COURT 
AND CONSULAR GAZETTE, 

AND 

Law T^eportbr for the Supreme and* 
Provincial Courts op China and Japan, 
published weekly. — Subsoription Tls. 12 
per annum : payable in advance. 

The Gazette is a general weekly news- 
paper containing Officially Revised Reports^ 
of Cases heard at the Supreme Court, Police 
Cases, and Proceedings in Bankruptcy ;, 
Original Articles ; Notes and Queries on 
Legal points ; Reports of Public Meetings v 
News of the Week, Commercial Summary,, 
<bc. 

Advertisements will be charged Tls. I 
per 10 lines, for the first insertion, and 50 
cts. per 10 lines, for each subsequent in. 
sertion. 

Shanghai 
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NOTICE. 

The Publisher of NOTES &; QUERIES 
ON CHINA & JAPAN begs to give 
notice to subscribers that after the 
first day of January 1868, the following 
alterations will be made in the style of 
publication and cost of subscription :— 

1. The publication will consist of 
16 pages entirely devoted to Notes, 
Queries and Replies on Ciiina, Japan 
and Eastern Asia. 

2. Advertisements will be inserted on 
separate sheets so as to obviate the 
necessity of binding them into the 
yearly volumes. 

3. A yearly index of subjects will be 
published, as also a list of contributors. 
Those objecting to; the publication of 
their names will please notify the 
editor. 

4. The price of subscription will, after 
December, 1867, be raised to $6 per 
annum. The cost of publishing a work 
embracing so many languages, and fre- 
quently requiring special tsrpe to be cut 
for it necessitates this step; while the 
large circulation it has gained, and 

' the unequivocally favourable reception 
it has met with will, it is hoped, be 
neither of them injuriously affected by 
the increased price. 
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THE 
''LONDON AND CHINA EXPRESS.' 

I^HE SUBSCRIPTION to this JOUR- 
NAL for the tiiree numbers per montii 
is 64s. per Annum, and to tlie Export Sup- 
plement 12s. per Annum, including postage 
via Marseilles. Vol. VIII. was commenced 
on the 10th of January, 1866. Terms for 
Advertising, 2s. 6d. per five lines ; and 6d. 
for each additional Hue. 

Subscriptions and Advertisements recei- 
ved in Manila, China, and Japan by the 
following Agents : — 

Hongkong, Canton, ) J. B. Morris, Hong- 
Macao, ik Swatow ] kong. 

Amoy, Bellamy A Co. 

Foochowf oo, Hedge «fe Co. 

Shanghae, H, Fooo & Co. 

Tientsin, James Henderson. 

Nagasaki— Japan,... Pignatbl ife Co. 

'Xokohama, „ Hansard and Black. 

Ofpiob, 12, George Yard, Lombard- . 
Street, London, B.C. 

tf. January 31, 186?. 



'' OVERLAND mail:' 

A SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE 
FOR INDIA AND THE EAST, 

For Dbspatcm to India by bach Mail, 
VIA Marseilles. 

"pHE Subscription to "The Overland 
' Mail," inchiding postages, is 91*2 per 
annum, payable in advauce. 

Mr. J. B. MORRIS, 
at Messrs. Bowra <& Co. 's Hongkong. 
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FiBB Bbigades ts Canton. 
Such foreigners as have been present at 
iavge fires in Canton cannot but have observ- 
ed not only the comparative rapidity with 
which they were extinguished, but also the 
remarkable system and order exhibited in 
the manner of performing that apparently 
difficult task. As Canton has been the first 
city in China to adopt the European style 
of fire-extioguishing apparatus, and has 
long disused the simple bucket of water 
system prevailing in most other parts of the 
£mpire, it may not be uninteresting to 
some of the foreign residents in this part of 
the world to leam something of the organi- 
zation of the fire brigades which abound in 
that city, and the services of which cannot 
be too highly praised. It is difficult to 
asqprtain the exact date of the adoption by 
the Cantonese of the European fire-engine, 
but tradition assets that they were so struck 



with the simplicity and usefulness of those 
in the East India Company's Factory that 
they at once saw the acivantage of having 
similar means of suppressing fires in their 
crowded city, where fires during the winter 
are almost of weekly occurrence. Be this 
tradition correct or not, it is a fact that fire 
engines have been for some time in use in 
Canton, and that several manufactories of 
them exist there, whence they are sent to 
the larger cities of the Kwangtung province^ 
and probably to the other provinces also. 

The Cantonese system of working their 
engines is remarkably simple and efiective^ 
Let us imagine that a ward or street has no 
means of extinguishing the fires that occur 
in it, and that the inhabitants resolve that 
they shall not only be able to protect their 
own property, but to give assistance in the 
saving of houses in any other quarter, how- 
ever distant — (which assistance is always 
readily and cheerfully granted. ) A meeting 
of the principal inliabitants is convened at 
the district or street temple (such buildings 
being used as town halls where all municipal 
business is transacted) ; measures are taken 
for the purchase of a fire engine, and to pro- 
vide funds for keeping it permanently iu good 
order, and for paying gratuities to the firem- 
en. This latter object is easily efiected, as 
on the principal festival days, contributions 
are given. The management of the funds is 
entrusted to the cliief inhabitants in rota- 
tion or to one of the temple priests dele- 
gated by them. To secure firemen and 
others for the working of the engine, lots are 
generally drawn, the shops thus selected 
having to provide the necessary number of 
men to form a fire brigade. In some cases, 
however, volunteers are simply called for. 
No matter how the men are found, to each 
of them is assigned a particular duty after 
having been auced what post be thinks him- 
self qualified to fill. Some merchant guilds 
possess engines of their own, in which 
case they are kept in the guildhalls ; and 
even rich private individuals are said, now 
and then, to purchase and place engines at 
the disx>08al of the public. When an engine is 
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the property of a ward or street, the.rule8 
which have been agreed on for its working 
are suspended in the engine ho'ise, in which 
is also exhibited a table of the gratuities to 
be paid to the members of the tire brigade 
on each occasion of their services having 
been required. Each of these men is pro- 
vided with a coarse, but serviceable, uniform 
the front of the coat liaving the name of the 
brigade painted on it in large characters. 
A bamboo hat and a wooden badge shewing 
the wearer's name and that of the brigacle 
he belongs to are also supplied to him, the 
reason why the latter is given being that 
thieves so commonly take the opportunity 
of entering houses in the vicinity of fires 
under the pretence of giving assistance, that 
houfleholders are naturally unwilling to 
open their doors to every comer on Buch 
occasions. The production of his badge 
secures the firemen entrance into any part 
of a house. 

Every one who has visited Oanton has 
seen curious and seemingly shaky structures 
made of matting, mounted on bamboo poles, 
and towering far above the adjacent houses. 
These are look-outs, and one of the duties 
of their occupants consists in giving notice 
of the first symptoms of fire in any part of the 
town. This the look-out does by sounding a 
gong, by which he calls the attention of the 
watchman in the street below, who in his 
turn immediately communicates the intel- 
ligence to the firemen of his district. These 
don their uniforms and proceed with all haste 
to the engine house, where, thanks to the 
care of the man whose duty it is to watch 
over it, the engine is found ready to be at 
once taken to the spot where the fire is 
burning. So quick are all these movements 
that an engine is sure to be at work within 
seven or ten minutes after the first alarm, 
and is soon followed by several others from 
different quarters, the gratuities and the 
roasted pig to be mentioned hereafter being 
sufficient inducements to every fireman to 
be active. In cases of fire occurring in the 
night within the city it is sometimes diffi- 
cult for engines from the suburbs to enter 
to assist. The street leading from the West 
to the East gate however has alone four en- 
gines, which from the position of the street, 
can be taken in a shoii^ time to any point in 
the old city. Owing to their comparatively 
small size, eugines from the Honam suburbs 
are easily brought across the river to assist 
when required. 

When a tire takes place the Magistrate of 
the district is supposed to proceed to the 
spot, but as its occurrence is seldom report- 
ed to him till it has been suppressed, his pre- 
sence is not frequently observed. The chief 
of the district police, however, comes in his 
stead with a body of his men, who never fail 



to keep the street clear and assist in carrying 
off goods, &c. , to a place of saf etj- . Their pre- 
sence and the admirable way in wbick tliey 
send mere on-lookers to the right about 
give the firemen plenty of room in which to 
handle their engines and help to produce the 
order which is always observable on these 
occasions. To tliis and the fact that each 
person connected in any way with a Canton- 
ese fire brigade has his own set work to 
perf jrm, and does not think of interferiuij 
with any other^s, may chiefly be ascribed the 
success which, despite of leaky hose and 
small engines, generally attends thebrigade's 
exertions. 

Mention has b een made above of gratui- 
ties. These are paid from the engine funds 
on every occasion that it has actually done 
woik against fire, and the firemen cannot, 
therefore, be well pleased at turning out on 
false alarms. Subjoined is a list of the 
gratuities {civen to one of the city brigades, 
the different members of which are also 
shewn : — 

1 General Superintendent. 

I Foreman Superintending the dragging 
of the engine and the pumping. 

1 Foreman Superintending house-top 
work. 

1 Foreman water carriage work. 

1 Hoseman in chief, 3 uukoe 6 candareens. 

1 Assistant ditto, . . 360 cash. 

1 Plugman, . 360 „ 

4 Hosemen, . . 180 „ ea. 

2 Hooksmen (also to carry 

water), . . 180 „ ea. 

10 To drag and work the en- 
gine, . . . 180 .. ea 
1 For opening wells, . 180 
1 Ladder carrier, .180 
1 Ditto (also to wash and 

look after the hose, . 180 

1 Shsitsman (also to pump), 180 

2 To push the engine and 

carry water, 180 .. ea. 

1 To run at the side (also to 

pump), 180 

8 For lantern service on 

house-tops, 90 „ ea. 

10 Ditto, ditto on street, . 90 „ ea- 
4 Ditto, ditto, to give water 

drawers light, . . 90 „ ea. 
1 To supply lights (addi- 
tional) for lamps on roof, 90 „ 
1 Ditto, ditto on street, , 90 „ 
In addition to the gratuities thus given 
the person whose house or property hashuen 
saved, on the day after the fire presents a 
roasted pig or its value in money to each 
brigade present on the occasion of the fira, 
as well as a piece of red cloth and some 
gilt paper to be hung over the engine as 
trophies. The money is not always distri 
buted among the m^mbars, but it is so:n > 
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times put into the temple fund to defray the 
general ezpenses. 

In conclaaion I may add that the enginea 
manufactured here are generally made of 
teak or Chinese black wood, and that one 
of the largest sized ones costs, with ail appli- 
auces complete, about $180. 

Canton ^S^ ^ 

P. 8. — Since the above was written the 
Governor, in consequence of the ill success 
of the several of the fire brigades at a large 
fire on a late occasion inside the city, arising 
from the scarcity of water, has recommend- 
ed, through the medium of a proclamation, 
the storage of water in the streets in large 
butts, a large collection of which may be 
seen before the entrance to his own Yamun. 



Self Immolation ur China. 

The extravagant view of true fidelity 
involving the suicide of widows taken 
by certain sects in India also prevailed 
to a considerable extent in China about 
a century ago. Here, however, it does not 
appear to have ever become a compulsory 
rite, but generally the choice of the widow 
in order to show extreme fidelity to her 
husband or to escape the hardship of widow- 
hood ; and in zealously dutiful sons to save 
the life of a parent. 

Chinese sutteeism, as it may be termed, 
differs from Indian. Fire is never used ; 
and usually opium, poiaon, and starvation 
are the agents of suioido adopted by women ; 
men take the flesh of the uiigh or cut out 
their liver as a remedy for certain diseases, 
many wonderful oureft having been attribut- 
ed to the practice. 

The two Emperors pi'eoeding Yung Chdng 
appear to have oonsidered such fidelity 
conunendable by sanctioning the erection of 
honorary tablets in remembrance of the self- 
immolated widow, until the practice be- 
came so popular and reports of suicide so fre- 
quent that the Emperor Yung Chdng ceased 
to allow tablets to be conferred, as they ap- 
pear to have encouraged and incited ignorant 
people to throw away their lives almost for 
the sake of gaining tablets, the possession of 
which in a family is held in great esteem. 
Many of these triumphal porches are still 
to be seen in most parts of China, particu- 
larly in the south. This extreme (kvoted- 
ness to parents, I am informed by natives, 
has now greativ decreased and is seldom 
heard of, which we may attribute to the 
sensible view expressed by the enlightened 
monarch Yung Chdugand the withdrawal of 
honorary tablets, which took place in 1729 
and 1736, owing to the prevalence of self- 
immolation. As it may be interesting to 
know the Chinese ideas on the subjt^ct I 
umex a tranilation of the Decree issued 



in the year 1729 explaining the folly of it, 
and entreating people to discontinue the 
practice : — 

** Your Majesty's servants would respect- 
fully submit a memorial received from the 
governor of the Fu-kien, reporting that at 
Lo Yuan a most dutiful son cut out his 
liver in order to cure his mother's sickness, 
of the recovery of the mother and death of 
Li Shen Shan ; and for whom he prays that 
a tablet be dedicated to his memory. 

*' After mature deliberation the Board 
(of Bites) would respectfully observe that 
the practice of cutting out ^e liver 'i» that 
of the ignorant showing a contempt for their 
lives and after all but foolish devotion ; and 
as hitherto there.being no law for the con- 
ferring of such tablets it is recommended 
that the request be not sanctioned. 

'*It is Our opinion that exceptional as 
this practice is, and though the motive for 
committing it be the saving of a mother's 
life, such fidelity is seldom attainable by 
man; thus to show Our commiseration, 
we sanction (in this case) the conferment 
of an honorary tablet. We would, however, 
say a few words on the subject. In the 
writings of Han YtL it is said, " when a 
mother ia ill, to prepare broth and medicine 
IB the service of a dutiful sod,^ but We have 
never heard that the body should be muti- 
lated as a means of nourishing one's parents! 
Had such not been contrary to our moral 
teaching how should the sages before us 
have omitted to do so ? Again, in the work 
of the philosopher Chu (Hi) he says, '^ It is 
certainly wrong to cut the thigh. " ' * When 
it is done in sincerity without seeking pub- 
lic applause, such may be commendable, 
but when done for the sake of self-glorifi- 
cation it is what our teachers have so fre- 
quently cautioned us against. The Emperor 
Shun Chih cf this dynasty made it one of 
the laws that for cutting the thigh or sleeping 
on the ice, thereby causing[death, distinction 
or honor should not be given lest people 
should follow such example ; and when his 
Majesty (Kang Hsi) ascended the throne to 
govern the Empire, while he taught the peo- 
ple to be virtuous he was nevertheless chary 
in conferring distinctions of honors in his 
appreciation of that exceeding interest of 
nature in the preservation of life, which 
the sage awakened in the world. See now 
the importance of life that it should not be 
foolishly cut off ! Think of the numerous 
ways of showing filial piety without doing 
injury to one's self ! Our laws and teaching 
contain deep and profound meaning, which 
the magistnicy have not ^expounded to the 
people as we would desire ; thus ignorant 
men and women in order to save a relation 
have destroyed their own lives, and as it 

as feared that without a tablet there would 
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be nothing to commemorate sucli suflfering 
or to tranquillize the departed spirit^ though 
notwithstanding it waA determined not to 
grant distinctionB of honor, such events were 
permitted to be reported, when instances of 
Uur unbounded favor have occursed. In the 
classics on filial piety it is said, '^ Our bodies 
being inherited from our parents, let us not 
dare to harm them ; this is the first principle 
of dutifuhiess," and Mencius said, *' Of ser- 
vices which is the greatest 1 The service of 
one's parents is the greatest. Of charges 
which is the greatest ? The charge of one's 
self is the gi'eatest." Here we are again 
told that as our body is inherited from our 
father and mother, not a hair or a finger 
should be hurt, thereby injuring that which 
b bestowed on us by our parents. 

*' Confucius said, ''Parents are anxious 
lest their children should fall sick. ** How 
infinite is the love of our parents towards us 
that even for a slight sickness it should cause 
them so much grief ! Though they have a 
rebellious son who causes them to be angry 
yet they can but feel for him ; what then 
must be their love for a zealously filial son? 
If such a son were on behalf of his parent 
to cut out his liver to make medicine, and 
though if possible he were not to die, what 
an amount of grief and sorrow it would 
cause them to suffer ; and how much more 
intense would be their grief were he to die ? 
When pai'ents are sick it is the duty of a 
son to devote his whole energy to their cure 
and as the ways of showing filialness are so 
numerous it cannot be allowed that it is 
necessary to sacrifice one's life. 

'* Confucius says, ** Parents when alive 
should be served according to propriety ; 
and when buried they should be sacrificed 
to according to propriety." Children should 
therefore never relax their fondness for 
their parents for an instant. 

'* As a son comes second to the father, the 
obligations falling on him are great and bur- 
densome. If then in youth, life is thus im- 
petuously thrown away, forgetting the ties 
of ancestorship, we doubt much whe- 
ther such can be termed filialness. When 
parents are sick unto death by supplicating 
heaven in fervout prayer, examining one's 
self of one's sins, and by vowing to become 
a righteous man, one may even affect the 
heavens and move the spirits ; — where then 
the necessity of cutting out one's liver as a 
remody for restoring the sick ? The dutv 
t(j parents consists in reverencing them with 
sincerity and respect, devoting one's whole 
body and mind to their service ; not neces- 
sarily by alarming the whole world or by 
overstepping the ordinary routine of duties. 

''That a woman cleave to one husband 
during her life and not marry again is the 
admitted doctrine of the Empire ; but in so 



doing there is a great difference between the 
chaste widow and sutteeite. The sutteeite 
on her husband's death fearlessly follows 
him to the grave, and though her lot may 
be hard, harder indeed Ib that of the chaste. 
The sutteeite has no further troubles to bear, 
but the widow endures them for years; 
one sacrifices her life to escape these hard- 
ships, the other bears up agamst them with 
fortitude. Neither are the motives of the 
sutteeite for sacrificing her life always the 
same : sometimes it is in fear of poverty or 
inability to provide for herself, or in her in- 
tense grief no thought of the future is given, 
forgetting that after her husband's death 
the duties of a wife become two-fold 
greater. Farthest off are the aged parent 
of her husband whom she should nurse and 
care for on behalf of their son ; nearest to 
her are his children who must be taught and 
instructed as the father would wish, besides 
the mtuiy household duties too numerous 
to enumerate. Can it now be said for an 
instant that after a husband's death, all the 
wife's responsibilities are at an end ? 
, '* Thus it is that distinctions of honor for 
widows are mentioned in the Canonical 
Laws while nothing is said of the sutteeite. 
The folly of sutteeism is on a parallel with 
that of cutting out one's liver, and suppos- 
ing such examples were to encourage others 
to reckless destruction of life. We should 
be greatly grieved. As the law against com- 
ferring tablets has not hitherto been pro- 
mulgated, We accordingly issue this decree. 
Let the magistracy distribute it throughout 
the Empire and to every hamlet, that the 
ignorant may learn true filialness and that 
widows be taught that it is their duty to 
preserve their lives. If after the issue of 
this decree people still continue the practice. 
We will confer no distinction of honor ; 
their families will increase, and the feelings 
of the people be roused to discontinue this 
practice." 
Shanghai K 

Cfriobitibs of Chinese Etymology. 

The Chinese characters are, as we are told 
by native scholars, sixfold. 
L Those which represent actions and 

states, :1^ ^ chi shL 

2. Pictures of objects, or simple ideo- 
graphs, ^ ^ Bi«.g hii*. 

3. Compound ideographssuggestingsome- 

thing else, "^ w". 

4. Transposedcharacters, ^ )^ ohwen 
chn. 

6. Phonetic characters, ^n^ ^^^ sheng. 

6. Borrowed characters, ^ ^ lo^ ^^ 
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Some examples will shew how these six 
classes differ. 

Fidures of actions and states, 

1. Yi yik — ' one, Shang, Jung J^. 

abow. Tan J^ morning^ the son above 
the earth. Hia, ge "TC below. Ku, kok 
J&, vaUey^ water flowing from a valley. 
Shi "j^ a scholar^ he who begins with — ' 
one and ends with -1-' ten. 

Pictures of chjeets, 

2. Mn, mok ^ e^e. Jen, nin ^ man. 

Ma, be & horse. Tang yiung ^E sheep, 

K% k*ui -^ vapour. Tea, tn j^. Mn, 

mok Jk^ tree, wood. 

Compound suggestive pictures. 

3. Siang, siang jjfj^ together, miU^iaUy, 
Compound of a tree aud an eye. 

Hwang, gung j^ emperor. Compound 

of ^ tsi, self and ^ wang, A?»n^. He 

who becomes king of himself or from the 
beginning. 

Shi, shi j^ an ftge. Compound of three 

tens, an age consisting of thirty years. 

Tung, tong ^a^ east. Compound of the 

sun and a tree, suggesting the appearance 
of the east quarter at sunrise. 

Chang, dong aH ten feet. A hand grasps 
the number ten. 

Kau, ko SL bright. The sun seen above 
trees. 

Miau >^ dark, indistinct The sun 
seen underneath trees. 

Characters turned round, 

4. Feu .^ contracted into IT hUlSj 
mouiuis with precipitous sides. The charac- 
ter rh has it is said been turned on its 
side to form this character. 

Fhonetic characters, 
6. I ^k trust to, foUovj. Phonetic Ijj^ 
ehlhes, 
Kgan ^ table, ease in law. Phonetic 

^r ngan, rest. 

P'en ^ basin^ Phonetic ^ fen, fun, 
divide. 

Lui S Uiunder, Phonetic Jg lui, 
an esnbatiSnent, to heap up. 



Gitln "^i flock, herd. Phonetic ^^ kiiin 

leader^ prince. 

Borrowed characters. 

6. ipH i>o, extensive is used for to play at 
chess in the phrase -m 3{S po yL 

Chinese words are grouptd in families. 

Families of words exist in Chinese. 
Originally the language must have had a 
limited number of words, forming the pri- 
mitives out of which came a great variety 
of derivatives as each succeeding generation 
found them necessary. 

The early Chinese called the bottom of a 

tiling te or to ]^. If this were said of a 

tree or a house they added an ideographic 

radical and wrote >nE or f^ but the word 

is the same. We find the same word as an 
adjective in Ti low, which is also used for 
bowing tiio head, and so, looking on it as 
an act of the human body, they in course 
of time added the radicuil for man and 

wrote it 'f^. 

But the bottom of a thing is also the 
place arrived at and the place at which 
action ceases and resistance commences. 
We find a large family of words signifying 
to ceasCy to renst, of which the prevailing 
sound in old dialects is ti te or to. Another 
extensive group with the meaning to arrive 
at takes the forms chS, taL The words 

l|- chi to stop, Wr ti to oppose, topu^, fttf 

ti to push with the horns, ^j^ chl, the 

foundation of a wall, the sole of the foot 

ft I* chi foundation Vtj^ chi foundation Dg 

ti resist, the bank whicli resists the over- 
flowing of a river. The intermixing of the 
sound chi with ti will be no objection to 
this view if it be borne in mind that the 
initial CH comes from an older initial T. 

For example the phonetic J^ cham to 

divine has in many compounds the sound 

tien. We find j£ tiem, a shop, inn, if 

tiem, a lump in the %9destines. Spi tiem, 

a pointy to point. The original form was 
tiem or tarn. A part of the words changed 
their initial into CFf. 

To return to the word Tt, several exam- 
ples exist of derivatives with the meaning 

to arrive at. The word ^ chi has this 

force in classical usage, and the old sound 
of this word was Ti as we know from the 
possessive particle used in mandarin books 

of the Sung dynasty jQ^ tL The writers 

of that time used this character because the 
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old possessive 1^ chi had, as a book word, 

already changed from ti to chi 

The common book word ^ takes as its 

old form ti and still earlier tit. It may 
perhaps come into the same group ; as also 

^J tau, phonetically and etymologically its 

derivative. Further the character Mr ti 

in addition to the sense, to oppose, to 
bear resistance^ has also that of arride at 

Jj^ ^3 arrive at the capital. Looking in 

other languages for roots resembling in 
their meanings those of this triple group we 
find in Greek rtXn (telos) end, rtXivrx^ 
(teleutao) to die, rif/u> (terma) a boundary. 
In Latin we have terminus, boundary, tendo, 
to go towards, strive agaiiist, tenus, a^ far as, 
teneo, to stop, tolero, to bear, siistain. 

We may well expect to find strong re- 
semblances between roots in Chinese and 
in the Indo-European languages, because 
Chinese like Mongol and Turkish befongs 
to the Japhetic stock, and being very ancient 
it affords a remarkably favourable field for 
investigation. 

There is a family of words which clusters 

round the word bT pei back, to disobey, 
turn the bach upon. From the phonetic 
;Jk pok north it is probable that it was 
formerly called pok and that the character 
^[j pok north was invented first. But 

though the character ^[^ pok was first 

formed I incline to think the word it re- 
presents derived from pei, ^le back, because 
it is natural to the Chinese to look upon 
the northern quarter as behind. 
The verb, pei resist, oppose, is also written 

^^, J!^, originally called pat. When 

the T was dropped those characters became 
near enough in sound to be used as repre- 
sentatives of pei, to resist, to rebel. Another 

connected word is 'M fu, formerly called pei 

or po, to be defeated, turn back upon. 

This family may be compared with our 
EngUsh"back." 

An extensive group of words with the 
ideas of narrowness, pressed together, 
carrying under tlie arm, take the phoneCic 

XJk in the characters by which they are 

represented. Thus 1^ hiap, dub hiap 

are used for narrow, a defile. The initial 
H represents in the modem language an 

older letter k which is found in A/k kiap to 
take under the arm iff^ kiap to conceal re- 
sentment. MC hiep, take hold of, lay by. 



With these words may be compared the 
English gap and gape. 

The final consonants P and m pronounced 
by closing the lips are preferred for the ex- 
pression of ideas connected with narroumess, 
combination, shutting and gathering together, 
taking ufith the lips and holding in the moidh. 

Combination, Hap >^. 

What is shut, hap ^ hiap [|^ liem ^ 
a perfume box. 
Gathering, kiem ^& ^|j^ liem ^ft sickle, 

the gathering instrument f. 

Taking with lips [ j^ , take loith scissort 

^y* k4em ^^ k'iem nippers ig niep, tal» 
with fingers. 
Bolding in the month, ham ^f^^ahit 

|lg* put inio mouth. 

All together, ham ^^[togeiher with. ^ 
kiem. 
Contain Iflgj tiam, envelope, 'Sa great 

capacity for. WW kiem, mMfdope. 

Hollow, empty, M^ k^em, d^fideni dis- 
satisfied ^t h%imbk ^ deficient, to owe. 

Tastes e.g. sweet ~U* kam, salt 
bitter mS kiem, soda. 




yem 



Greediness w* t'am SE lam. 

In the original formation of these words 
is there not observable a preference for 
the labial letters M and P on account of 
peculiar suitableness in these consonants ? 
The actions are such as can be expressed 
to a certain extent by the lips. In describ- 
ing by signs the act of shutting, holding, 
greedily desiring, combining, the mouth 
would very naturally be employed. If so 
we may have here not only a glimpse into 
the origin of characters as signs of wonls, 
but of words also bs signs of ideas, ^e 
seem here to be approaching primeval man 
in his earliest essays when he undertook 
the task of giving names to the objects and 
activities which attracted his observation. 

Words beginning with J and Ni present 
some curious peculiarities. The ideas 
moistness, softness, and weakness prefer 
this initial, ft should be observed Uiat 
words in J were foimerly pronounced as if 
written Ni. 



Moist JH nu>r nwan, to bedew JP| nmi, 
often, enrich unih m^nsture JB ni, imwL 
Soft ||\ nwan, ^ nu, soft ^ no, toft. 
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Weak ii^ mh jwan or nwan ^^ nok 

nwan, na, j^ nun, deliccUe. From 

these primary words there are many deri- 
Tatives, 

Drown ^S& nik. Milk ^ nu and nai 

also used in the sense of tetidery softy the 

breast. Flesh j%J niok. To bend igr neu 

or nien. Mattrass ^M, nink. To disgrace, 





make ashamed jSt niuk. Glutinous f^ nu. 
^T tan 

To turn with the hand jft nieu. 

With these words may also be connected 
j^ niung, Ivelvet, vfoollen dothy and the 

words fl| niong, soft a'nd fertile land 

niong, to yield ^^ niong, small rain 
niong sacrifice to avert evil, and for woman 
■^ nyu. 

If we venture to guess at the process 
followed by the primeval maker of words, 
he would seem to have adopted the root 
Nio-niu, or not to express what is soft, 
weak or moist. The tinal letters K, Ng, 
N, seem here less important. In such 
words as end with K, the K has disap- 
peared subsequently as in ]^ now called 

ni, nian 1^ jksK now called jeu, ^^ 

t^eofc now called jo, etc. Such a lack of 
permanence in the final occurs in the 
second personal pronoun which is either 
ni, urh nin, nung or nu, and is variously 

written j^ ^, TJt, T^- The character 

fir usually called ju should rather be re- 
gistered in the mind as nu in order that its 
etymological connection with j^ may be 

kept in view. 

The idea of light, luminous, is given in 
several characters etymologically connected 
with each other. 

Light -^h kwang -M* king, iKtwtnoiw, 

prospect. 

Luminous ^g hwang, bright S^ hwang 

deary shining Tu^ keng, luminous. 

Bright, as the sky is bright, 6^ hau S^ 

kau. 

Are these words originally one ? In an- 
swer to this inquiry I would observe that 

the ordinary word -ttj kwang is pronounced 

keng in old dialects. The intermediate W 
is a of modern origin. Further the initials 
H and K are frequently interchanged as 
the student of Chinese characters is well 
aware. Also the final Ng is a very mutable 



element of the word. In the southern 
Fuhkien dialect this final is attenuated into 

a slight nasal. In the word "jj^ ta, to heat, 

it is completely lost in the mandarin- 
speaking provinces. In the Mongol lan- 
guage the root ge, in gerel, lighty gegen, the 
eydightetied one represents the Chinese kwang 
light. The same circumstance is observa- 
ble in Manchu. The number of identical 
roots in these two languages when compared 
with Chinese is immense. Among those end- 
ing in Chinese in N G the large majority 
occur without that final. It may be infer- 
red that a very ancient and wide spread 
tendency to drop from the root characterized 
this final in Chinese and cognate languages. 

I suppose therefore that ff^ hiung and ^^ 

ko both meaning elder brother are the same 
word. The Mongol and Manchu words are 
both, aha where the vowel is repeated at 
the beginning of the word by a common 
peculiarity in those languages. 

In inquiries of this kind, difference in tone 
between words etymologically connected 
is not of great importance. The probabi- 
lity is in favour of only two tones in pri- 
meval Chinese. They were 2K ex^ p*ing 

sheng and y^ Jp^ ju sheng. The other 

tones came into existence after the Chinese 
language separated from an older stock 
which also gave- birth to the Tartar modes 
of speech. It is historically shown by 
native authors that the introduction of the 

■^ c'hil sheng was no earlier than the 

Christian era, and the JQ shang sheng 

may belong to the age immediately pre- 
ceding. This would explain how it is that 
the phonetic elements in characters run 
indiscriminately through words now pro- 
nounced in the p'ing, shang, or c'htL tones 
respectively. 



Phonetic 



^ 



K 



t^ 


"F^ 


h^ 


^w 


^ 


t* 


n 




m 




n 



m 



But in regard to the short tone or ju 
sheng phonetic, where they are found to 
have wandered into the other tone-classes, 
it is an indication that the words contain- 
ing such phonetics have since the formation 
of the characters dropped their final letters, 
lost the characteristics of the ju sheng, and 
aasiimed Jinother tone. For example, the 

word 35 ehi arrive, aty has passed from ju 
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sheng into chll aheng, taking several charac- 
ters with it, but it has left nearly as many 
behind in their old place. 

sheng (upper division.) 

lower ju sheng. 

Peking, Dec, 1867. J. Edkins. 

A Chinese Pojb!tjoal Bomanoe. 
(Continued from Vol. 1 Page 56.) 
We insert hereunder so much of the Ho- 
rn ance as the writer has translated, and of 
which the first 29 stanzas appeared in our 
first volume. The hero had taken leave of 
his mother and set out to visit his aunt : — 

II f payi birthday complimetUs to Aunt Fuu, 
In haste the boatmen loose the rope^ 

The leaf-like skiff floats free. 
To noisy song the oars beat time, 
And on they go with glee. 

The sea-gulls startled fly about. 

As down the stream they row. 
And no«y at last our hero's out 

And landed at Su-chow. 

Demure he walks into the town 

To greet aunt Yau intent, 
A waiter makes his coming known 

And welcome due is sent. 

** Bid Master Liang come in,^' she said, 

I'm truly glad 'tis he." 
8o Master Liang, with bow profound, 

And speech of courtesy. 

Approached his relatiTe and said, 
^ Mamma's best love I bring. 
And warmest compliments, with thii 
*< Slight gift— a UtUe thing.*" 



" But your Suchow's a city EsmM, 
*' Where men of worth resort. 

^* I still may here j^ood teaching find, 
*^ And useful friendship court." 



t( 



The Aunt with joyful smiles replied, 

** And is all well with you ? 
*' Your honoured house of blessing shares 

*' I trust, nor small nor few. 

** My brother at the capital 
*•'' Is well ? And we shall find, 

** No doubt, my nephew every day 
^ Expands in heart and mind ? 

'* Your twig of cassia will soon 

*^ Perfume our spacious hall. 
" And Oh! these presents are so rich ! 

** How mindful of you all I ** 

To which the youth replied in haste, 

** A trifle 'tis, I'm sure, 
'^ My present ; thank you, both are well, 

^' For me, the chancy is poor. 



** Because in our ignoble place 
^* Accomplished youths are rare ; 

** 1 hcre^B none to guide or spur me on, 
'' And hope I scarcely dare. 



»» 



The lady with a knowing smile 
Made answer : *^ 111 be bound, 

** Your style is lofty as the skies : 
^ Such gifts will scarce be found. 

''It won*t be long before we see 
*^ Your n:tme at court enrolled, 

*^ But if you don't despise our house 
** My welcome is not cold. 

* Stay here awhile and read your books : 

«* You'll find us quiet folk.'' 
The Master Liaing bowed low again 

And grateful thanks he spuke. 

** My honoured uncle," he went on, 
** — Where holds he office now ? 

^ My cousin also I would see, 
** Missed much and long, I trow,** 

The kidy said, " My husband writes 

'* He to Peking has gone. 
** My son is at his books just now, 

'* But will be here anon* 

# 

** My lad's been negligent of late : 

**■ It's lucky you are come, 
^ I hope you'll spur him on a bit ; 

** Uis not so bright as some,** 

A massage goes to Master Yau, 

Who comes at mother's call ; 
And joyfully the cousins meet 

There in the middle hall. 

The wine's brought out, and with much glei 
Tbey drink th' old lad>'s health. 

I doubt not that an extra cup 
Or two they take by stealth. 

At least His clear, their colour shows. 

They have improved the time. 
And now the lovely moon b^ins 

Fall orbed the heavens to climb. 



The Cmums talk o/love. 

They twain take leave of lady Yan, 

And hand in hand walk out 
Along a winding path veiled in 

With green bamboos about. 

Till passing by a gold fish pond. 
And through the Hall of Flowers, 

They come straight to the Green Cloud Rooms 
— Young cousins' classic bowers. 

The study lighted, there they sit, 

And 'gin to talk of love, 
But Luna meanwhile darts her beams 

The window sash above. 

Then Master Yau rose up and said 

** flood cousin, there it is, 
'' Look how the moon on that gauze screen 

*' Throws flowery images. 
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** To me it tenu a sin for men 

^ To mope at such a time. 
*^ When Luna tmiles and Flora too, 

** Why waate our vernal prime ? 

** Jott tell me, when thoee drudging fooli, 
*^ That toil tbejr life blood out, 

^ Go ranning here and driving there^ 
•" What is it at all about V 

Yih-ts\u)g then smiling answered hinii 
** Young Cob, you do not know 

** Who is the man of pleasure, but 
"The man whose end is so? 

* If others run and drive abroad, 
** Their end is wealth or fame: 

** They feed on wind and lodge in rain 
** For money or a name.^ 

This idle talk abruptly closed. 

For mother called her son. 
So Master Yau left Master Liang 

Alone to think thereon. 



An emeimnler with ChesB^a^eri, 

He saw the learned books on shelves 
Piled up all round the roem ; 

And coming from the garden flowen 
He smelt a sweet perfume. 

A gemmy lute on table laid, 
A pot with incense stored. 

And on the wall were seen hui^ up 
A flute and harpsichord. 

A chess board in a comer too 

Was put away with care, 
While pictures rare and verses &med 

Were hanging pair and pair. 

He stayed not long to look at these \ 

But, of adventure fond, 
Strayeid ont along a winding rail 

Hard by a lotus pond. 

White storks start up, afraid of man, 
And on the moonbeams glide, 

Oreen willows shaken by the breeie 
Shower blossoms on the tide. 

Before him where a painted bridge 

Leads to a park beyond, 
A band of silver light extends 

Along the rippled pond. 

The weepbg willows on each bank 

Are waving gracefully ; 
And in their shade a little skijf 

la moored invitingly. 

Here one can see each sudden splash, 
Where fishes upward leap ; 

And fleecy clouds confusedly 
Beflected in the deep. 

He aauntered on across the bridge, 

And past a water cove ; 
Then leant against a railing there 

Beside a scented gtove. 



The fragrance tempting close at^ hand, 

He climbs to pluck a^rose ; 
But shakes the branch ; and from her nest 

A night hawk screaming goes. 

This wakes the wood, and all the birds. 
Hawk, cuckoo, whip-poor-will, 

Assfiil the moon, and rate our friend 
With screams prolonged and shrilL 

Thus startled, he goes on sgain. 

Across a little bridge. 
By winding path 'twixt rows of plums, 

On either side a ridge. 

Here peacocks woo beneath the moon. 

In gorgeous equipage ; 
And cockatoos incessant prate 

Within their gilded cage. 

Still further on appears in view 

A bank of vernal green ; 
With rows of pench trees ad in bloom 

— A perfect fairy scene ! 

O, if we mortals could but find 

To fniry land a way, 
I*d gladly be a fisherman. 

And there for ever stay. 

Now westward turning through a plot 

Of rich red almond trees. 
Our youth is in a lab3irinth. 

And still fresh beauty sees. 

But though the flowers are here as good 

He has no mind for more ; 
So slowly he*ll retrace his steps 

Back to the study door. 

But then, it chanced, the east wind blew 

A sound right to his ear 
Of people still abroad at play* 

Their voices he can hear. 

Then to the east, short distance off, 

A bower of peonies. 
And through the flowers from lamp within 

Slant rays of light he sees. 

** There surely are some persons there 
** Outside among the flowers ; 

*' Shrill voices too, and scent of musk : 
** — ^These ladies keep kte hours.'* 

With cautious step he onward steals 

The maids can see him now. 
But, as a cloud overcasts the moon. 

They think 'tis Master Yau ; 

Nor cause to let the ladies know. 

Though he still nearer press 
Up to a fence of stone, and see 

Two fiur ones playing chess. 

There smiling, fiice to face they sit. 

With silver board between, 
That one that sits upon the right 

Has flowijQg hair, 'tis seen. 
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But O ! the sight his two eyes saw 

Such admiration bred ! 
Some angel come from fairy land, 

tier famous Liu to wed ! 

But lovers must be bold, young man, 
To night you meet your bride. 

She turns her lovely eyes, and starts. 
To see a man outside. 



They leave the cbess board in the bower. 

And off together flee. 
But A aster JJang transfixed will stare. 

And dream, *' bhe stares at me.*^ 

Hibiscus-flowers, his blushing cheeks ; 

Her eyebrows, willow leaves; 
One spot of red, her lovt'ly mouth. 

— The youngster's bosom heaves. 

The vernal breeze in fitful gusts 

Upon her skirt blows strong 
Enough to show a tiny foot. 

But just two inches long. 



O, now his soul will surely part 

And leave its mortal clay. 
That smile of hers when she looked round. 

lias stolen his life away. 

The sisters hand on hand have gone 

In thoughtful silence home. 
But he in giddy maze remains, 

Nor from that fence will roam. 

J. CHALMKRa 



4!Sttett^0« 

Small Feet, and Prohibition of the 
Practice. What was the actual date of 
introduction of the custom of cramping 
the feet of women in China ? 

Is it true that a prohibition of the practice 
was issued by one of the Emperors of the 
present dynasty; and if so, what was the 
date ? Inquirer. 

Curious Hakka custom at burials of 
WOMEN WHO DIB IN CHILDBED. — There is a 
strange custom observed among the Hak- 
kas, regarding the origin and meaning of 
which the natives themselves seem to be 
unable to give any satisfactory explanation. 

Jf a woman dies in child-bed, all married 
women of the same village or neighbourhood 
assemble on the day of her burial bringing 
with them each a little ball of thread. They 
then splice their contributions of thread 
together, so that one thread of immense 
length is obtained which, wound up, forms 
a ball of extraordinary size. In fact the 
thread must be long enough to reach from 
the nearest creek to the place where the 



body of the unfortunate woman is to be inter- 
red. As soon as the funeral proceesioQ 
passes the creek near the village, one end of 
the thread is put into the water and then 
whilst the procession slowly winds its way 
to the place where the grave is dug, and 
which may be many miles distant, a woman 
in charge of the large ball of thread follows 
behind unwinding the ball, and letting the 
thread drop down to the ground along the 
path. On arrival at the open grave she 
throws what is left of thread into it or 
winds the thread round the coffin, to be 
covered up with earth. 

The writer of this has often observed such 
threa(.ls reaching from the waterside to 
graves far up on mountain-sides, and has fol- 
lowed several of them a distance of three or 
four miles, but could never obtain any 
other explanation from the people, but that 
the corpse of a woman dying in child-bed 
must for some reason or other be put into 
constant communication with flowing water. 
It is the general belief among the Hakkas, 
that any woman who contributes a piece of 
thread in order to supply in the above in- 
scribed manner the connecting link between 
the grave and the creek, will thereby es- 
cape the danger of ever dying in child-bed 

Can any one explain the origin and 
meaning of this custom ? 

S. J. £i. 

Origin of the "Samovar":-— The fol- 
lowing passage occurs in a recent No. of 
the Fall Mall Gazette : — 

'* Russia boasts of having invented the 
tea urn called 'Samovar.' * * * The 
* Samovar ' has not penetrated very lar into 
Western Europe, but it has reached Ger- 
many through the Baltic provinces, and 
some specimens are to be met with in ihe 
large hotels of Switzerland. The Swiss 
call the ' Samovar,' ' the Russian tea Ma- 
chine,' but it is in use throughout Siberia, 
and on the confines of China, and there is 
reason to believe that it is not Russian at 
all, but of Chinese origin." 

Is this statement cerrect, and by what 
evidence is it supported ? 

XL. £. o.. 

Lombard Street to a China Oranob.— 
Can any of the readers or correspondeots 
of N. <& Q. inform me whence comes 
the saying *' Lombard Street to a China 
Orange." Also who is the ''most thought- 
ful essayist of modem times" quoted by 
the Bishop of Oxford in his late speech 
upon Missions as speaking of China thus. 
" A wise nation unsubdued by superstition, 
with the collected experienoe of peacefol 
ages ? " T. D. 
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The woaDs O Mbb To Fuh. {Q^icries 
vol 1, No. 9, p. 121, and No. 12, p. 1G9.)— 
The querist cannot bd more succincyy an- 
swered than by the following quotation 
from Edkins' *' Religious Condition of the 
Chinese," p. 202 : — "A Buddha was ima- 
gined distinct from the Buddha of history, 
Gautama or ShakyamuuL He was called 
Amitabha, 'boundless age.' All who repeat 
the iuvocation ' Namo Amitabha Buddha,' 
commonly read in China * Nan woo o me to 
fah ' (Honour to Amitabha Buddha), are 
assured that they will be taken at death to 
the paradiBe of this personage." This pas- 
sage will doubtless satisfy G. M. C. respect- 
ing the derivation and meaning of the 
phrase with which he has heard Buddhist 
priests invoke their deity. Reader. 

Henna IN China. (Vol. I., No. 4, p. 40). 
—With reference to the interesting note in 
which the employment of the leaves of 
Lawsonia oUha as a dye for the finger- 
nails by women of the Hakka clans in 
Kwangtnng was mentioned, it may be 
worth while to extract the following passage 
from a collection of miscellaneous jottings 
puhhshed in 1790 with the title Kai Yii 
T^ui^g E?ao. Under the heading "The 
Fung Sien plant used as a dye for the 
fingers" the author notes : "The common 
practice of dying the fingers with the Fung 

Sien flower J9 ^^ "tb dates as far back 

as the period of the Sung dynasty (a.d. 
960 to 1280). In the work called Kxcn Sin 
Tsa Shih [a work of the 14th century] it 
is stated that ' the red flowers of this plant 
are crushed and steeped with alum for a 
short time ; and the finger nails are dyed 
with them by tying a piece of rag over the 
nail tor three or four nights in succession. 
After this the nail assumes a deep red 
colour which cannot be washed out, and 
only disappears gsadually as the nail wears 
off. Most of the Mohammedan women 
affect this practice.' At present, however, 
the custom is not confined to women of the 
Mohammedan sect." 

It would seem that Fung sien is the 
" book-name " for the henna plant, of which 
Chih kia hwa (finger-nail flower) is the 
popular designation. In the PSn Ts'ao 
Kang Mv^ among the various synonyms 
given for the Fuiuf den plant, that of 

Jan (Mh kia iiao |^ ^ ^ ^ (finger- 
nail-dye plant) occurs. Its flowers are 
stated as of various colours. In all proba- 
bility the fact of the use of the dye having 
originally been confined to the Mohamme- 
dan population points to the introduction 
of the custom from Central Asia. 
Canton. W. F. M. 



Cost op living amono the Chinese. — 
Vol. 1, No. 9, p. 121. In estimating the 
average expenditure of Chinese of various 
classes in procuring the necessaries of life 
and the comforts and indulgences befitting 
their respective positions, there are so 
many subsidiary items to be taken into con- 
sideration, that it is difficult if not impossi- 
ble to give a direct and statistical reply to 
W. F. M.'s query on this subject. A l>hi- 
naman is so naturally disposed to *' turn 
an honest penny" and is so fond of a little 
speculation, trade, investment, or some 
other form of business, however small, that 
he is never happy on a strictly defined in- 
come which allows no scope for his specula- 
tive or peddling nature; this feeling per- 
vades idl classes, and results in an intri- 
cately interwoven compact of social and 
business relations throughout the popula- 
tion, that makes it a difficult matter to 
say what is the exact or average expendi- 
ture of any particular individual. I pro- 
pose however to note the results of my 
enquiries and observations on this subject, 
as correctly and as clearly as a can. 

The food of an ordinary, fairly well-to-do 
unskilled laborer, costs from $1.20 to $2.00 
a month ; on the latter figure he would live 
sumptuously, and above the average style 
of hifl class ; on $1.40 (a tael) he would live 
very well, have a full sufiiciency of good 
rice, salt fish and vegetables to every meal, 
and some pork once a day, with all the 
usual condiments, sauce, oil, <Src. ; on $1.20 
he would probably have to dispense with 
daily pork, but would still have a sufll- 
cienty of food; should poverty follow him, 
he could decrease the quantity of rice so as 
to reduce his monthly expenditure for food 
to nearly 91 a month without injury to his 
constitution, unless carried over a long 
series of years ; necessity compelling, he 
could still further reduce of his expenditure 
under this head, but not without being in a 
state more or less of starvation, which 
would sooner or later permanently injure 
his health, render him unfit to return to 
liberal diet, produce cutaneous disseases, 
and accelerate death. W. F. M. mentions 
30 cash a day — say 90 cents a month — as 
the minimum on which a beggar can sub- 
sist; I think life may be sustained for some 
years on even less than this monthly sum, 
but that it is not sufficient to keep a man in 
healih ; I have often seen beggars counting 
their gains in the evening and they appear 
to have seldom less than 100 cash, and 
often as many as 200, to shew for their 
day's exertions ; but it is not likely that 
they expend much of this in food, as it 
would ruin their trade to appear too sleek 
and healthy. 

With regard to rent, our laborer if a 
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married maa will probably share a house, 
at a totivl rental of $2 a month, with ano- 
ther married man situated like himself ; 
such a house contains two sleeping apart- 
ments and one general room, besides a sort 
of half story on which boxes and lumber 
are kept, but which is also used, when so 
required, for sleepmg on; in a house of this 
description two married couples, of the 
class of which I am writing, live in com- 
fort ; small children do not render a larger 
house necessary, for their little bodies can 
always be stowed away in the general room, 
or among the boxes on the upper floor. 
Descending in the scale of poverty we iind 
such a house as I have described, occupied 
by three families, or by additional single 
men or women, connected either by family 
ties or by business with the resident family, 
all of whom share the cost of the rent. 
The cheapest houses 1 have known are 70 
cents a month, and these if inhabited by a 
single family a£ford a fair amount of com- 
fort, but are often inhabited by several 
persons so reduced in the scale of poverty, 
that all greater comfort is a stranger to 
them, yet they continue to enjoy life, never- 
theless, with that happy pliability to cir- 
cumstances, with which all men, and espe- 
cially Chinese, are by nature endowed. 

The cost of clothing conforms itself very 
much to the means of procuring it ; the 
happy facility with which a Chinese laborer 
can dispense with superfluous covering 
during the summer months, both by day 
and by night, dispenses with the neoessiiy 
of ex|^ndlture under this head during half 
the yelr, and clothing for the winter can 
be obtaijied at all conceivable prices, from 
a few cents for a ragged second hand 
padded jacket, to 3 or 4 dollars for one of 
strong silk or 4 or 5 dollars for a first rate 
padded one ; these articles last, with ordin- 
ary care, for ten years, and presuming that 
our well-to-do laborer leaves his parents' 
roof with a fair supply of clothing, he keeps 
up the supply and continues to add to it 
as his means allow him ; some of the best 
articles of clothing do duty as heir-looms, 
are only brought out on grand occasions, 
and descend fiom generation to generation; 
growing poverty lays his paws on these 
sometimes and sends them to the pawn- 
shop, where they are often exchanged on 
the eve of the New Year for a supply of 
working clothes, to be re-exchangea when 
that festival is over, and lie in the pawn- 
shop till the next new year, or until a re- 
turn of prosperity enables the owner to 
redeem. The elastic nature of the item of 
clothing in a Chinese laborer's expenses, 
forbids any estimate being formed of its 
amount. 



well-to-do Chinese unskilled labonrer^B 
monthly expenses for himself and Ids wife. 
—Food $2 80 ; rent $1 ; total $3.80 ; and 
clothing according to means; and as a mini- 
mum on which life and health can be fairly 
sustaiued, at a least for a time, food |2 
rent 30 cents- -total |2.30. It should be 
observed, however that the wife usually 
cvdds some little to the general stock, 
though usually less than one dollar a 
month, unless skilled in embroidbry. Chil- 
dren do not necessarily add much to the 
expenses, for almost as soon as they begin 
to make a serious impression on the rioe 
tub, they are turned to account, in some 
way or other, to add to the income, though 
I need scarcely say that the poorest laborer, 
if he can possibly afford it, will give his 
sons some amount of education. 

I propose on a future occasion to extend 
my remarks to other classes of Chinese, 
and to endeavour to reply to other points 
of W. F. IVL's query. 

Cantoiosnsis. 

18th January, 1808. 



The " Wbsterw King Mother." (VoL 
I, No. 12, p. 169.)— The traditions of the 
Chinese respecting 8i WofUf Mu, the 
Western Royal Mother, are manifold, and at 
the same time interesting through the ex- 
ceptional clearness with which the growth 
of this particular myth can be traced. In 
the very oldest records of the language the 
name attributed to this divinity is found 
existing, and the gradual development of 
popular legends and speculative theories 
from the basis thus afibnied may be closely 
followed. In the Urh Ya, a dictionary the 
ground-work of which is believed to have 
existed before the Bgo of Confucius, the 
earliest mention of Wang Mu occurs ; and 
the iSTian Hai King, a work usually acknow- 
ledged as dating at least from the Confucian 
period, contains the enlarged, but still mys- 
terious statement that " Si Wang Mu re- 
poses upon a table and bears a crown." 
There is evidence, at the same time, to 
prove that at this time or shortly afterwards 
popular legends already existed coupling 
the name ulus mentioned with the histoty 
of Mu Wang, fifth sovereign of the Chov 
dynasty, whose reign extended from B. C. 
1001 to B. C. 946. The histories record of 
of this sovereign that in the thirteenth year 
of his reign *'he undertook a campaign 
against the West ; " and it is easy to be- 
lieve both that the early rulers of the Chow 
dynasty, under whom the Chinese first be- 
gan to exist as a nation, may have sought 
to extend their dominions over the tempting 
regions of Central Asia, and that marvelloiu 
I tales would be brought back from these 



We have then the following estimate ol a countries by the zeturmng] troops. Theie 
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legends make their appearance fully deve- 
loped in the writingB of Lieh-tze, a philoso- 
pher of the 4th century B. 0. and still more 
fuUy, it would appear, in the *' History of 
the Emperor Mu," one of the works dis- 
ooTered in a tomb in A.D. 279, which are 
commonly known as the Bamboo Books. 
The third section of lieh-tze's writings is 

entitled " Mu Wang of Chow," ^^£ 

and oonsists in an elaborate allegory in 
which Si Wang Mu is a leading figure. In 
the reign of Mu Wang, says the phUosopher, 
there came a mystic being from the West, 
whose wondrous powers cast a spell upon 
the sovereign. Eang Mu, taking no further 
delight in the pleasures of his own domi- 
nions, equipped a mighty expedition with 
which he proceeded under the enchanter's 
guidance to the land of Kw'en Lun (the 
region of the Hindu Kush) where he was 
permitted to visit the abode once prepared 
for Hwang-ti, the "Yellow Emperor" of 
antiquity. Bere he became the cuest of 
Hi Wang Mu, and revelled upon the borders 
of the Lake of Gems. 

In the annals of the Bamboo Books, (see 
Legge's SKoo King, Pt. I. Prolog : p. 150), 
the statement is somewhat varied, and we 
read simply that " in his 17th year, Mu 
Wang proceeded to mount Kw'^n Lun and 
saw Si Wang Mu, That year Si Wang Mu 
came to court. ^ In Sz-ma Ts'ien's Histori- 
cal Records (dating from the first century 
of oar era) the statement of Lieh Tze is re- 
peated, with the addition that in the de- 
lights of his entertainment Mu Wang lost 
all wish to return to his dominions. Thus 
far, however, there is no attempt at defining 
the personality of the sovereign's mysterious 
host ; but as time goes on the distorted 
legends of the Buddhists combine with the 
airy speculations of Taoist philosophers to 
group an entire mythology around the sha- 
dowy name that earlier ages had handed 
down« By the latter part of the 10th cen- 
tnry, at which period the encyclopaedia en- 
titled Tai F*ing Kvoang Ki was compiled in 
obedience to Imperial Command, Si Wang 
Mu had become an integral portion of the 
Taoist theory of creation. The Ktoang Po 
Wu Chih, K^iiian 13, supplies the following 
extract from this work : ''Si Wang Mu 

@ 7 '& ^ ^^^ all-potent Gold Mother 
of the Tortoise Mountain, endued with the 
Nine supernatural powers. [Note that G old 
is the element corresponding to the West.] 
Another designation is that of Gold Mother, 
mighty ruler of the Tortoise tower of the 
Kine effulgences. She is the most potent 
principle of the Western florescence, the su- 
premely honoured one of the bright homes 
of the gonii. Of old, when the essence of 



the Principle of Reason (too k'i), reposing 
dormant, its bodily matter (fi) steeped in 
inertness, began to feel the volition of un- 
folding its unsearchable powers, to become 
transformed and give birth to all created 
objects, in the first plac« it transformed the 
all-pure principle of the Eastern flortiscence 
(Uing hwa chih chin chih k^i) and gave birth 

to Mu Kung ^ j^f who was bom upon 

the Gemmeous Sea, and who, ha lord of the 
principle of light and harmony, governs the 
region of the East. [Note that Mu, Wood, 
is the element corresponding to the East, 
just as Gold is that of the West.] Ue is 

also designated Tung Wang Kung ^^ 

^ or Princely Ruler of the East. Next 

it transformed the all potent principle of 
Western florescence and gave birth to Kin 

Mu y^fffr the Gold Mother, who was bom 

at the streams of .^ in the spirit-region 
(Sh&fi Chow E cKwan,) Her name was 

How-shih, ^& ^ ; and conjointly with 

Mu Kung she rules over the twin principles 

^ ^^, fosters and cherishes heaven and 

earth, and moulds and fashions all created 
objects. The palace of her abode has walls 
that rise to the height of 1,000 li^ with 
twelve towers of jade, pavilions of jewelled 
radiance, and halls of lustrous gems. On 
the left it is laved by the Lake of pearls, 
and on the right it is girdled by the many- 
hued Water. At the foot of the mountain 
on which it stands lie the nine gradations 
of the weightless river ; nor shall* any 
being reach it without chariots of the 
zephyr or wheels of wings." 

The slender foundation upon which this 
mystic jargon has been upreared has not 
escaped notice from modem Chinese writers, 
and in particular Ghao Yi, whose Miscel- 
lanies under the title of Kai Yii T^ung 
Kao were compiled in 1790, haA devoted 
himself to a practical investigation of the 
subject. He points out that in the Urh Ya 
the words 8i nang Mu occur in collocation 
with the names of regions of the West, and 
are obviously used as a geographical expres- 
sion. From these three characters in the 
Urh Ya, he specifically declares, arose the 
inventions of the Shun Hai Kiivg and the 
Mu Tien Tze Chwan in the Bamboo Books 
concerning the Western Royal Mother and 
the journey of Mu Wang to the West. A 
striking illustration is thus afibrded of the 
truth enunciated by Max Mliller in his 
Lectures on the Science of Language (First 
Series, 1862, p. 11), where the observation 
occurs that ''mythology, which was the 
bane of the ancient world, is in truth a 
disease of la/figuage. A mythe means a 
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'Word, but a word which from being a 
nauie or an attribute has been allowed to 
assume a more substantial existence." It 
would be difficult, most probably, to find 
an instance in which this dictum is more 
thorouglily verified than in the case of Hi 
Wang Mu ; whilst at the same time there 
is no supernatural being more firmly esta* 
blished in Chinese superstition than tbis 
ruler of the marvellous regions of the 
West. Buddhists and Taoists have vied 
with each other in the invention of fables 
concerning the goddess herself, the Para- 
dise she inhabits, the names and functions 
of her handmaidens, and the wondrous 
spells at her command. Among these 
marvels is the peach-tree whose fruit 
ripens but once in 3,000 years, referred to 
by Mr Chalmers in the passage mentioned 
by the querist. The introductory chapters 
of the novel entitled King Uwa Yuan form 
a complete and pretty fairy-tale in which the 
popular ideas concerning Hi Wang Mu and 
her retinue of genii and fairies are embodied. 
See also Mr Eitel's mention of the super- 
stition prevailing among the Hakkas, in 
last No. of Notes and Queries, from which 
it appears that Si Wang Mu is represented 
among these people as the wife of the ruler 
of the genii, who is probably identical with 
the Tung Wang Kung mentioned above. 
Canton. W. F. Mayers. 

The teem P^ggf^g j^ No. 9p. 121.- 
The Query in No. 9 on the origin of the term 
P^jJBf-fc ^ induces me to communicate 
to you the explanation as given in a small 
book, sine loco dt anno entitled '*Docu- 
menta rectss rationis sen forma instruc- 
tionisad usum catechistarum concinnatse." 
Although I can hardly think it to be cor- 
rect, nevertheless, I consider it rather 
original ; and if you think that on this 
account it may be of some interest for the 
readers of your valuable periodical, you 
may insert it either in extenso or in extract. 

] mperator W *fS^ in som nio vidit homi- 

nem procerse altitudinis, decem scilicet 
prope cubitorum, ab Occidente venientem, 
qui arcum cum duabus sagittis in manu 
tenens ante fores regii palatii stabat. Kex 
expergefactus, et de visione soUicitus mini- 
stros suos vocavit, atque ab iis somnii sui 

interpretationem petiit. , Duo ex illis 1^ 
nomine, ut fert traditio, responderunt 




somnii iuterpretiationem ex littera '^ 

desumeudam esse, scilicet cum littera "^ 

sit ex lineis sex composita, quarum du«e 
litteram homo, quatuorreliquue unum arcum 
cum duabus sagittis efficiunt, imperatoriper. 



suaserunt, hominem, quem in somnio vid- 
erat arcum in manu tenentem cum duabus 

sagittis vocari "^ ; cum autem, nt ipsi 

aiebant, antiqua traditio doceat in Occi- 
dente Sanctus reperiri, Imperatori dixenmi 

ilium "W^ qui ab Occidente veniebat, posse 

Imperium ejus tueri, eique felicitatem pro- 
curare ; quapropter necessarium sibi videri, 
legatos in partem Occidentalem mitti, qui 
Sanctum ilium .diligenter inquirerent et 
in vent um ad Sin as deducerent. 

Annuit Imperator, duosque proceres S 

Sr ad occasum versus allegavit, qui qui- 

dem mandato h, Rege accepto navem con- 
ocendenint, et mare transmisso, in Indiam 
post uuius mensis iter pervenerunt. lu- 
quisitione facta cognoverunt unum vena- 

torem nomine ^j^ ante aliquot annos in 

Indias venisse, sed in monte Sue misei^ 
obiisse. His ad Sinas reversis, quaeqae ia 
Indiis audierant referentibus, Imperator 
adeo fidem non adjuuxit, ut, contra ratus eo 
in mandatis exequendis desides fuisse, capi- 
tali, ut fertur, poena, plecti juaserit Tunc 

^'^ duobus allis S^^M nomine pr»e- 

cepit, ut denuo se in Indiam conferrent, et 

Sanctum ilium secum deducerent Isti 
duo postremi priori bus callidiores, imagin- 

em ^ in India depingi curaverunt, et 

ad patriam reversi, solum Imperatorem 
adeunt, imagiuem ei offerant, sicque ilium 
alloquuntur : nt Imperator in Sinis regnat, 

ita "jak in India. Regnum Sinarum non 

potest Imperatore carere, nee pariter reg- 
num occidentis suo rege, sed imaginem ejus 
ad te retulimus; pro Imperii prosperitata 
effigium Sancti coli sufficit. Imperator 
consilium approbavit, et tunc ipse per tres 
dies imagiuem illam adoravit, postea suspi- 
catus hujusmodi cultum regni prosperitati 
parum prodesse, pr»efectis prsecepit, ut 

Ilegis nomine imaginem ^A adorarent 

Prsefecti responderunt se regni DegotuB 
intentos esse, nee sibi per tempus licere tali 
ceremonisB vacare, simulque Imperatori 
suaserunt, ut reos in carcere detentos hber- 
aret, ek conditione, ut imaginem Sancti, 
nomine Kogis adorarent. 

Tempore ^ '^ paucissimi erant qui 
^k cultum exhiberent, unde sapiens qui- 
dam entiquus j^ nomine, superstitionem 
illam irridet his versibus ^0} ^{ R j|| 

^ T^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ BuperatitioDos 
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regni noBtri a ^ ^^ initium habuere, 

posHunt qiiidem mulierculas decipere, Bed a 
viris nou possunt credi. 

Imperator .^^ j|^ ejusdem idoli cnltos 

fuit, nihilominaB cum per aliquos annos 

regnasset, nuBer^ periit, neque enim ^^ 

a tali morte liberavit. Sequentibua buccu- 

liB Imperator ^^ -=^ ex familia j^ in 

Indiam iteriim misit, qui ossa >^ quee- 

rerent et ad ae referrent. Unum ex ossibus 
ejus, ut fertur, repertum «»8t, quod equo 
albo impositum legati ad Sinaa aaportarunt. 
Tqdc Imperator reia qui erant in carcere, 
k pum4 liberatia prsecepit, ut oa illud quo- 
tidi^ adorarent. Rei primo paruerunt 
hand inviti, aed propria libertatia amore, 
post tempua f ugerunt. Miaaia aatellitibua, 
qui eoa caperent et reducerent, partem 
capillitii radere juaai aunt, ut faciliiia ab 
omnibua dignocerentur, aed cum iteriim in 
fugam ae dediaaent, totum caput abradere 
ooacti aunt ; (hodie Bonzii caput adhuc 
radnnt). Primum, Imperator diveraia in- 
tervallia k prsecipuft sede diveraa fana ex- 

trui curarit, ita ut fanum ^S dictum, 

uniua leucso, farum vero ^p: nuncupatum, 

dimidiee tan turn leucae, uiatarent apatio : 
deinde reia omnibua onua injunxit atatutia 
horia campanam pulaandi, ut audito ejua 
Bonitu, preefectia innoteaceret illoa iion 
aufugiaae, (inde mos apud Bonzioa cam- 
panam pulaandi). Novi aacrificuli unk sic 
inciuai quoad am libroa, quaadamque pre- 
caudi formulaa conacripaerunt et apud vul- 
goa diaperaerunt, quorum doctnniB bsec 
erat aumma: omnibua et aingulia neceaaita- 

tem incumbere comam toudendi, = ^y^ 

adorandi, A buI ipsorum exemplo k matri- 
monio abatinendi. Cum autem optimatea 
Iniperatori minimi dubitaudum esae dixe- 
runt, quin ai populua uuiveraua, aub apecie 

honorandi ^jk matrimouio renuntiaret, 

genua bumauum in tot& ejua ditione miniia 

centum annia eaaet extinguendum, pp^ -^ 

doctrinam emendavit, edixit tamen, ut 

quicumque capite abraso, cultu (^j} aeae 

addioer^, et cfolibem ducere vitam vellent, 
militisB oneribua, tributisque immunea 
forent, et de publico quotidie alereutur ; 
quo factum eat, ut permulti infimsd aortia, 
et nequam hominea iuopia preaai, tale inati- 

tutum amplecterentur, et ad "W^ fana 

Tolarent. 

Hsec eat vera, ut narratur, Bonziorum 
origo, hine etiamnum quotia prrafecti Bon- 
zioa alloquuntur, eoa Q^ {^ id eat, a morte 



liberatoa appellant. Hinc hodierna Bonzi- 
orum conauetudo aibi caput radendi, cam- 

panaa pulaandi, et j^ in habitu homiuia 

colligataa manua protendeutia adorandi. 
Hinc etiam eat quod Bonzii oatiatim men- 
dicantea, aemper in ore habeant biec qua- 

tuor verba : l^^^'C^'^) quaai dicerent 
KB* et S^ aaportarunt ^^, narrantque 

ae, quaa funditant precea ab Occidente 
accepiaae. Addunt earum volumen in iti- 
nere dum flumen aliquod trajiciebatur, a 
place quod am immani fuiaae devoratum. 
Ind^ hii: apud Bonzioa uaua invaluit, ut 
cum for&o atipem corrogatum prodeunt, 
piscem ligneum circumferant, aub ind^que 
manu percutiant, qub comeaaa precea vomitu 
reddat ; aicque earumdem precum jactur» 
auccurendum eaae aiunt. 

Hie quoque notandum eat Bonzioa, qui 

hodib Yocantur ^hj fm olium vocantur m^ 

M , id eat, reoa a morte Uberatoa ; aed ut 

ejua appellationia ignomiam a ae amoverent, 

sibi nomen ^ft] fm quod concordiam et 

pacem aonat, arrogaverunt. 
I beg to add the following queriea. 

1. Are the facta given in thia expoaition 
of the origin of Buddhiam in China founded 
on any Chinese account, and in what book 
could it be found 1 

2. What ia the cuatom of '^ campanam 
pulaandi" which ia made mention of? 

3. Ia there aome more plauaible explan- 
ation of the term 4^ w than thaiirwhich 
is given in it ? 

I add an anawer to the query on Oraft- 
i7ig (No. 10, p. 139). In the eaatern part of 
the Canton Province the practice of graft- 
ing called J^ ti^ ia largely practiaed, for 
instance . 

The ^ ;^ ia grafted on the ^ jj^ 

and on the i^ iS j^, to produce the 
much-eaten native pear. The ^^ (prune) 

ia grafted on the "Mj^ (peach) and mce versa^ 

and it aeema with good aucceaa, for there 
exiata here a aaying that 



The expreaaion :fy ^|J ^ and ^ ^J 

^T ia to be underatood, bear a very long 

time. Sinensis. 

Chonglok, 30th Nov. 1867. 
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Abchiteotueb in China. (No. 6, p. 74.) 
In answer to the query of " Argiis *' on the 
subject of orders of architecture in China, 
it is to be observed that the term order in 
architecture is applied only to the five divi- 
sions of classic arcliitecture, which are based 
upon the distinctive composition and ar- 
rangement of the parts of the column, — ^the 
base, shaft, and capital, — and the entabla- 
ture. As the cclunins of Chinese buildings 
generally comprisi* nothing but a shaft, it 
is obviously impraticable to classify them 
under different ori'ers, even wore it possible 
to apply them a term restricted to Classic 
Architecture. 

Chinese architecture lacks one of the 
most attractive features of that of most 
othtir countries, — remains which have been 
preserved from a more or less remote anti- 
quity. The language, literature, manners, 
and general structure of society, all the 
immaterial part of China, have been handed 
down almost unchanged from generation to 
generation ; but material remains, such as 
have preserved ancient Egypt from a period 
contemporary with, if not anterior to the 
earliest Chinese civilization, are almost en- 
tirely wanting. This is doubtless owing to 
the unsubstancial character of Chinese ar- 
chitecture. It aims, not at permanence and 
durability, but at temporary effects of bril- 
liancy and display. Ferguson, the standard 
historian of architecture, in summing up 
the characteristi(» of Chinese art from an 
aesthetic point of view says, "Their painting 
never rose much above the scale of decora- 
tion, their sculpture is more carving than 
anything we know by that name, and their 
architecture stands on the same low level as 
their other arts. It is rich, ornamental, 
and appropriate for domestic purposes, but 
it is ephemeral and totally wanting in dig- 
nity and grandeur of conception.'' The 
numerous political convulsions, also, have 
contributed greatly to the destruction of 
such works as might otherwise have resisted 
time and the elements. 

Many existing temples were founded 
many centuries since, but have been re- 
peatedly repaired, or rebuilt de novOy owing 
to their unstable character, and have pro- 
bably been more or less metamorphosed ; 
but no better proof can be adduced of the 
antiquity of the type of Chmese architec- 
ture prevalent both in the north and south, 
than the concave form of the roof, which is 
commonly referred for its origin to the tent, 
the original model. 

Canton. E. C. T. 

Origin op the wobd Tabtar. (N"o. 4, 
p. 42 ; No. 5, p. 67 ; No. 7, p. 91 ; No. 11, 
p.p. 158-9.)— The statement of T. W. that 
the word Tartar was well known in England 



and other parts of Europe in the middle of 
the 13th century must, in the absence of 
all proof be accepted with some degree of 
observation. 

Prichard ascribes the etymology of Tar- 
tars from r^^rtaras to Sauit Louis, and the 
Latiii, to whtch i?* W. takes exception as 
'vile,' may (two or three palpable errors 
which occur in the printing being corrected) 
he verified by reference to the Physical His- 
tory of Miinkind (vol. 4 p. 278.) 

In a foot-note to Buckle's chapter on the 
Origin of H istoncal Literature (History of Ci- 
vilization^ vol. 1 p. 313 ed. 1867.) An in- 
stance is quoted in which the expression is 
used in 1241, when Louis was only twenty- 
six years old. The quotation occurs in a 
letter from the Emperor Frederick in 
Matthei Paris Historia Major (p. 497.) 
" Pervenissent dictiTartari (imo Tartarei), 
SiCj" and on the expression of Tiouis, Buckle 
in the same note directs attention to p. 496 : 
' QuosvocamusTartaros ad Tartareas sedes.' 

This quotation would seem to favour the 
statement of T. W., although it is not easy 
to see why St. Louis should not have given 
currency to the expression before he was 
twenty six years of age — the period when 
the first verified mention of the term is 
made— as well as after. Had the term been 
as frequently used in medioeval Europe as 
T. W.'s statement would imply, so accurate 
and painstaking a scholar as nrichard would 
scarcely have attributed the origin of the 
word to Lou is. UntilT. W. can adduce earlier 
instances of the use of the term, Pricfaards'a 
statement may surely pass uncontroverted. 

Ningpo. E. C. BowEA. 
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ThI ABOBIOINBS of HAINAir. 

Havmg recently had the opportunity of 
seeing a number of the Li ^^, or abori- 
gines of Hainan, at Taiehow j|| ^, the 

most southerly town of the island, I have 
thought that a few facts, derived from 
personal observation and inquiry, may be 
interesting, in continuation of the informa- 
tion given in Mr. Bowra's translation in 
NoUs and QatrUs for July last (p. 83). 

Those seen were of course the titva ^x or 

semi-civilized Li, those called Mn^ Z}£ 

or imdvilized never leaving their mountain 
retreats except for plunder. 



These people are undoubtedly connected 
with the race of mountaineers who, under 

the general name of Miao-ts ^"T*? have, 

from the days of Shun and YtL the Great, 
given constant trouble to the Chinese Go- 
vernment, in the south-western provinces of 
the Empire. They are of about the same 
stature as the Chinese, or a little smaller, 
and of a much more decided brown or 
copper colour. Their general appearance 
indicates an aflinity with the Malay or 
brown races of south-western Asia and 
the neighbouring islands. They have high 
cheekbones and much more angular features 
than the Chinese, and their eyes are not 
oblique like those of the latter. Their 
hair is Ions, straight, and black, and the 
head entirely unshaven. In the men, the 
hair on the front part of the crovm is 
twisted into a knot, and held in position 
by a pin of wood, bone, or metal thrust 
through it. The hair on the remaining 
part of the head is gathered into a similar 
but laiger knot at the back of the neck, 
and fastened in a like manner. Beards 
were very scanty, or entirely wanting. 
In the women, the hair of the whole he^ 
was simply gathered together in a long 
mass hanging down the back, without an^ 
fastening, thus forming a natural and abori- 
ginal waterfall Most of the men seen 
wore simply a triangular piece of doth 
around the loins, but a few had in addition 
a long doth wound over the former. Some 
of them, however, who have settled per- 
manently among the Chinese, were dotfaed 
i fc » m a an ag sunilar to the latter, in loose 
trousers and tunic; but the^ are readily 
distinguished from the Chmese by tha 
difference of complexion and features, as 
well as by the peculiar manner of wearing 
the hair. The people generally wore an 
abject look, and seemed rather shy, evin- 
cing scarcely any curiosity at the sight of 
the foreigners. 

The Mivg Li live mostly by hunting. 
Their weapons are of the character com- 
monly found among savage tribes, vis. ; 
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spears, clubs, bows, and shields, the latter 
itt.Kie of rattan. Id the handling of the 
bow especially they are said to be very 
expert. Their arrows, of wood or bamboo, 
are sometimes tipped with bone, and they 
are said occasionally to poison them. The 
sha Li till the soil, and carry on some 
trciflic with the Chinese. They go back 
and forth in small parties between the 
towns and their habitations in the moun- 
tains, bringing in rice, firewood, garroo 
wood, several kinds of valuable timber, 
a kind of grass- cloth worked in colors in a 
neat pattern, and a few othur articles ;^.aiid 
receive in e:Lciiange tobacco, cotton, and. a 
few miscellaneous goods. We were inform- 
ed that up to about a century since, the 
Chinese were in the habit of going into the 
mountains under conduct of the shit, Li, for 
purposes of trade, but these having on seve- 
ral occiisions acted as guides for the Cliine«;e 
troops sent to subjugate the shhuj Li, and 
for tlie sheng Li in their incursions upon 
the Chinese settlements, both the latter 
parties have become distrustful of tlieui, 
and the Chinese consequently no longer 
visit the interior. 

The Li seem to possess the sullen, in- 
tractable temper characteristic of the Malay 
race, and although not often aggressive 
except under provocation, or the stimulus 
of self-preservation, are quick to avenge an 
injury or resent oppression, as evinced by 
the incident mentioned below. 

From the time when the Chinese first 
gained possession of the island, the Li have 
constantly resisted their encroachments by 
frequent inroads upon the frontier settle- 
ments, destroying the villages, plundering 
the crops, murdering the settlers, and 
sometimes attacking the small boats which 
bring cargo down from the interior. Upon 
the arrival of troops sent to quell the dis- 
turbance, they retire to their mountain fast- 
nesses, whither the Chinese do not dare to 
follow them. The troops gone, they again 
sally forth with impunity. At the time of 
our visit nearly all the Li had retired to 
the mountains, on account of a disturbance 
which had recently taken place a few miles 
from Yaichow. A petty military official 
had attemx>tcd to extort exbessive tftkus 
from them, whereupon they rose and slew 
him, with a number of soldiers. The up- 
rising w^as of sufficient magnitude to call 
for the presence of the Taotai and Chfiutai, 
both oi whom had been on the spot. We 
were told that such outbreaks were of C':>u- 
Btaiit ocourrenco ; they are doubtless owing 
in numeious instauces to the tyranny and 
extortion of the local officials, which the 
hot-blooded Li are not slow to resent. 

The island has thus been the scene of a 
perpetual confiict between them and the 



Chinese, in which the latter seem to have 
frequently fared the worse. 8ixty-four 
years after the first conquest of the island 
in B. C. Ill, it was formally abandoned by 
the Chinese, on account of the difficulty of 
holding it, and at several periods since 
then it has thrown off the foreign yoke, 
maintaining a partial independence for a 
considerable length of time. Tlus disturbed 
and unsettled condition has been owing to 
a great extent to the temporizing pohcy of 
the Chinese oflicials sent to the island, who, 
considering themselves exiled there for a 
few years, five at the most, and having no 
assurance that any reforms they might 
undertake would not be undone by their 
successors, have taken no interest in the 
island beyond maintaining a quasi state of 
quiescence. 

Several attempts have been made at 
different periods to colonize them upon un- 
occupied lands, and bring them within the 
infiuences of civilization, but whether with 
more than temporary success it ia impossi- 
ble to judge. In 1088, the Sung £mperor 

Che Tsung ^W^j^ endeavoured by a pro- 
clamation to induce the ahing Li to submit, 
and he executed a military officer for having 
caused the death of some of the Li. In 
1174 about two thousand of them volunta- 
rily submitted themselves to the Chinese 
authorities, and a compact of peace was 
made with them, by which they bound 
themselves to give up plundering, in 1292, 
in the reign of Kublai Khan, the first of the 
Mongol Emperors, an effort was made on a 
larger scale to colonize them. Over twen^ 
thousand of them were taken from their 
caves and villages, settled upon la&da 
in the eastern part of the island, and all 
taxes were remitted for two years. Again 

in 1730, under Yungchdng ^ JE of the 

present dynasty, agencral movement towards 
submission having taken place, the Gover- 
nor General of the two Kwang memorialized 
the Emperor, and an edict was issued, fix- 
ing an annual capitation tax of one can- 
dareen, and directing the magistrates to 
treat them with kindness and justice, as 
proof of his good faith and gracious favor. 

In the time of the Ming Emperor Yunglo 
j/f^ife, the experiment was made of orga- 
nizing bodies of the shu Li as soldiers. In 
time of war thi^y were to act as guides and 
pioneers to the Oliincse troops, and in times 
of peace were to be distributed throughout 
the different garrisons of the island. This 
attempt reminds us of the similar employ- 
ment of some classes of native troops m 
India during the rebellion of 1867. 4* 
to its success or failure no information is 
given. 
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Whether, under a government in which 
jostioe is tempered with mercy, these de< 
graded savages could be elevated in the 
scale of civilization and humanity, or 
whether they would prove, like many of 
the American Indians, unsusceptible to the 
influence and example of a superior race, it 
is in vain to ask. Their experience of this 
superior race, like that of the Indians, has 
too often been one of injustice ; and were a 
tenewed effort to be made to redeem the 
island from its present uuprosperous condi- 
tion, it could probably be made successful 
only by their total extermination. 

18th Februaiy. . E. C, Taintoii. 

Somnambulism in China. 

China is the paradise of shams, and by 
nature is the most fertile soil for all sorts of 
humbug. It should, therefore, not be a 
matter of surprise to us, if we discover that 
all those spiritualistic tricks which, since the 
beginning of this century, engaged by their 
novelty the attention of the whole civilized 
West are an ancient institution in China, 
exercised since time immemorial as a reco^> 
nizfid profession, which is made to pay and 
pays well. 

In a former number of this paper (see N. 
& Q., Vol. 1, p. 164), I exposed one kind 
of spiritualistic humbug, a sort of spirit- 
rapping which is practised among the higher 
classes in China. I proceed now to point 
oat another form of spiritualism by which 
more especially the lower classes of Chinese 
society allow themselves to be blind-folded. 

There are somnambules in China t*^'^ 





Bi^^), and no matter whether they 

be real clairvoyants under the influence of 
animal magnetism, or merely clever impos- 
tors, they are at least in the South of China 
everywhere to be found, enjoying the entire 
confidence of the mass of the people, and 
holding a position very much like that of 
the witch at Endor who conjured up Samuel 
before Saul, or like those priests in the 
temple of Pluto and Cora at Acharacit, who 
used to prescribe to their patients the re- 
medies revealed to them in their dreams ; 
in sjme respects also like those oracles 
which were obtained at the lake Aornos, 
and in which those consulted called up the 
spirits of the dead (see Smith, Diet, of An- 
tiquities, on Oracles). The fact is that, at 
least as far as I am aware, somnambulism in 
China is generally made subservient to ne- 
cromancy. The Chinese mind is so deeply 
impressed with the stability of family-ties, 
that even death is not considered as sepa- 
rating a man or woman from their respect- 
ive families, and it is, therefore, the com- 
Boa belief of the people that the ancestors 



of «ach family, though living in Hades, are 
continually watching the interests and 
welfare of all their descendants that live on 
earth. Consequently if a family be in great 
distress on account of the severe illness of some 
one of its members, or in doubt with regard 
to the advisability of an intended marriage, 
or anxious to know if a certain site chosem 
for a tomb would ensure rest and peace to 
tiie soul of a deceased relative, — on each of 
tliHso subjects the Chinese feel a craving 
desire to consult the spirits of their ances- 
tors. Now as the Chinese well know that 
itiis not so easy to influence those spirits 
and to induce them to submit to consulta- 
tions and cross-examinations, there is a 
class of people, chiefly women, who make it 
their pri^fession to conjure up spirits iroxa 
the dead, aud Uy act as the ntediums in t\\» 
consultations to be he^d with them. These 
women are called shang-p'o in Canton city^ 
whilst in other parts of the province they 
are usually known by the name of sin-p'» 

( Yjjj ^^ ) If there be any family in trou- 
ble or anxiety for some one or other of the 
reasons mentioned above, a somnambnle is- 
sent for. No preparations are required, no 
sacritices are to be oflVred, except that soma 
incense sticks are lighted and put into that 
niche dedicated to the spirit of the hearth 

( ^ ^ ikfc ^)» which may be seen in 
every Chinese house in the wall over the^ 
cooking range. When the somnambnle ar- 
rives at the house, she is received by the 
female portion of its inmates and conducted 
to some quiet back room. No man is allow- 
ed to be present, especially no scholar, aud 
great care is to be taken, that no copy of 
the Chinese classics, among which the 

" great learning ^*(J^»^) is most dread- 
ed by the somnambules, should be left 
lying about in the room. If any of these 
precautions are neglected the somnambule 
will declare it impossible to hold any con- 
versation with the spirits. When all is 
ready she ascertains first the nature of the 
difficulty under which the family labours, 
and the name and sex of the ancestor whose 
spirit is to be conjured up. As soon as she 
has learned these particulars she seats her- 
self on a low stool and crouches down on 
it, so that her head rests on her knees. 
Then she utters in a low and measured tone 
the following incantation which I translate 
in hexameters though the original is com- 
posed in a different metre. The words are 
as follows : — 

"Hear me, oh ye three sisters, and Hsten 
ye four young damsels ! 

"Show me, I pray ye, the way and lead 
my soul to the Hades. 
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''What do I want there, you aak, in the 
lower regions of Hades 1 

''Nothing I want, but to search for a cer- 
tain familiar spirit ; 

"When I have found my friend, just let 
me ask him a question, 

"Quickly then lead me back, I pray, to 
the regions of sunshine." 

This incantation she repeats three tixres, 
«nd soon after she has spoken it for the 
third time a sudden change seems to come 
over her body. Her arms drop down, her 
limbs are one after the other seized by a 
sort of torpor, convulsions shake her all 
over, and cold sweat covers her face and 
temples. At last she seems fast asleep and 
BOW questions may be put to her. What 
do you see 1 she may be asked. I see no- 
thing, is the answer, it is all dark and 
chilly. After a while she is again asked, 
what do you see now ? Now, she replies, 
now it is lighter ; yes, at a distance I see 
pagodas and towers and palaces and bouses. 
Do you see any human being ? No, I can- 
not see distinctly ; yes, now I see them, 
there are men and women with pale sallow 
complexions, and one approaches me, speaks 
to me ! How is that person dressed ? Now 
the somnambule describes the dress and the 
whole appearance of that person and her 
description coincides exactly with all thai 
her employers can remember with regard 
to the peculiarities in dress and general 
appearance of the deceased relative whose 
spirit is being conjured up. The identity 
of the person required being thus establish- 
ed, questions may now be put as to the 
particular difficulties on account of which 
the family want to consult the spirit of 
their ancestor. This spirit, however is not 
made to appear, but the somnambule pre- 
tending to see it and to be in conversation 
with it, acts as interpreter, and answers all 
questions in the name of that spirit and 
with an unnatural shrill voice. When the 
curiosity of the audience has been thus 
satisfied they try to awake the somnambule 
by shouting her name three times into her 
ears. Soon her body begins to tremble, 
one limb after other seems to shake off its 
torpor, the woman raises herself up, and 
goes through all the pantomimes of a person 
suddenly roused from a heavy sleep, ex- 
pressing most dramatically an immense 
surprise at finding herself in this place and 
in these circumstances. Then the som- 
nambule falls speedily into her professional 
swagger, asks for her wages, which, accord- 
ing to the means of her employers, vary 
from five cents to five taels or more, and 
departs chuckling, I imagine, over the cre- 
dulity of her deluded victims. 

In conclusion I may remark that the deity 



to which the above given incantation is 
addressed, is supposed to be that popular 
deity which is commonly called " the seven 

sisters" C'^'fm)' By some it is consider- 
ed identical with the spirit of the Wega in 
Lyra (j^ ^^ ^) by others it is identi- 
fied with the spirit of Pleiades (^ ^^X 

and this latter explanation I consider to 
be most plausible, because the Pleiades are 
in Chinese colloquial called " the star of the 

seven ladies " (-fj^jfr^-^* ^ aobjoin thb 
original of that incantation for the benefit 
of those who might wish to read it them- 
selves. 

^^n A^^ m^^ 

£. J. ElTJBL. 

Canton, February, 1868. 

P.S. — Since the above has been written 
a friend favored me with the following 
translation of the above given incantation, 
which being more concise and preservinf 
the metre and alliteration of the originall 
subjoin herewith : — 

" Ye sisters three — ye ladies four, 

" ! lead me now to Hades' door ! 

" What would ye do in Hades f Speak ! 

" My kindred only would I seek — 

" My kindred seek, one word to say. 

" Then quickly lead me back, I humbly 



pray 



£f. J. ^tlETlt, 



Chinese yebsioit of the stokt of Rip 
VAN Winkle. 

In No. 11, of Vol. 1, ot Notes and Queries 
W. F. M. has shewn that the Chinese 
possess a legend closely approximat- 
ing to that of St George and the Dra- 
gon, the Chinese version given in W. 
F. M 's note being extracted from the 

^ t# ^ >^» -^t«Mi^ Po Wh ChiK 
It is worthy of notice that the same work 
also relates the story, (taken from the 

•^ ^, I Yiian, or Herbal of Wonders, 

written by ^fl j^, Liu King^ of the Song 

dynasty), of a Chinese Bip van Winkle, 
who seems to have received as many and as 

freat surprises as Washington Irving'a 
>utchman when he awoke from his long 
slumbers in Sleepy HoUow. The similarity 
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between the two legends is very great, as 
the following translation of the story in 
question will shew. 

•< A certain man was travelling one day 
on horseback along a hill, in a cave on 
which at some distance two venerable-look- 
ing aged persons who were sitting together 

piayingat j^ ^9 ckoo pu^ (a game of 

skill practised among goatherds, according 
to K'ang Hi's Dictionary). He dismounted 
and tethered his horse on the hill-side ; 
but, when he turned a moment later as it 
appeared to him, to look at his horse, the 
whip in his hand had in that short space of 
time become utterly rotten ; and on ex- 
amining his horse, he found nothing but 
the skeletons of it and its saddle remaining. 
He then returned home, bus could lind no 
traces of his family, whereupon he himfielf 
expired in an agony of grief." 

Fait-Kwaj. 



EiJBTEBrBGOS IK ChINA. 

Each of us still remembers the beautiful 
coloured eggs, which, as a child, we got on 
Easter-morning, The blue^ yellow, red and 
parti-colored eggs gladdened the hearta of 
the boys and girls ; whilst grown-up people 
also got Easter-eggs, but made of precious 
metals, mother-of-pearl, <S;c., and contain- 
ing some nice trinket, or other small aiticle 

of value. 

This cnfitom of sending round Easter-eggs 
during the festival of the revival of spring, 
has a heathenish origin. The old ISaxons 
worshipped a Goddess, named Chtara^ whom 
they looked upon as the creating power of 
the revival of nature in spring. We remark 
that, in the name (Maroy lies the root Ost 
or East, which is, in the old religions of 
nature, attributed to spring. When Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Germany, about 
A.D. 800, the missionaries were obliged to 
admit most of the heathenish customs ; as 
the people would continue to celebrate their 
old festivals, notwithstanding their conver- 
sion. To conciliate, however, these festi- 
vals with the Christian religion, they were 
made to coincide with Christian festivals, 
and the clei^gy itself took the direction of 
their celebration. As the date of the re- 
surrection of Christ fell about the same 
time, as the heathen festival of Ostara^ this 
date got the name of Oster-fest (Easter-feast). 
In the old Christian Church tkis was cele- 
brated during eight days, till the Sunday 
Anasimodogeniti ; but, in the 1 1th cen- 
tury, this festival was reduced to three, 
and in later times to two days. At what 
precise period the custom of sending round 
painted eggs on Easter day was introduced 
mto the Christian Church, is not known ; 



but, certainly, not before the ninth century; 
as, at the time of Carolus Magnus, the 
Saxons were still heathens, and the pre- 
senting of Easter-eggs being a Saxon custom^ 
as we have said above. Now we do not 
&nd the reason why the old heathenish 
Saxons had this custom of presenting 
Easter-eggs,, and we would, probably, re- 
main to all eternity ignorant of its origin,, 
if the same custom had not been (and is, 
perhaps, still) in use in China. 
In looking over a Chinese Encyclopssdia 

^^^® ^ .H ^M) ^® accidentally feU 
in with a notice c^mcerning this custom ; 
and we will, therefore, translate the pas- 
sages relating to it. 

We must, firstly, notice that there is in» 
China a festival, called the Coid-meai-fesHval 

(|^ ^ ^)) which falls at the time, 

when, with us, Easter is celebrated. This- 
festival is, also, called the Tking-rMng-festi- 

^^ ("^ ^ ^)> which, falls always oa 
the date when the sun enters into the 15tb 
degree of Aries, or about the beginning of 
April, when the grass is greer^ (Tsing)^ 
and the atmosphere, clear (]Viing)> 

This "cold-meat-festival" is sacred to- 
the revival of the heat of spring and of the 
sun-heat. Tc/n^igf-^M, in his tVai-ckoOf says 
** that the prohibition of lighting fire during 
this festival, was instituted on account of 
the new fire, which is lighted at that time ; 
because, at first, all the fires under the 
expanse of Heaven ought to be extinguish- 
ed, before the new fire is to be lighted.'* 

( 



Z^ vide ;ji ^ ^y g). 

He adds, that the vulgar have quite 
disfigured the origin of this festival, in 
attributing it to the burning, in a forest, ol 

certain Kiai-t8se'Ck\d (;/^^||D by Wei^ 

kungifi.O. 762)* 

This custom prevailed already at the 
time of the Chow dynasty (.1122 B.C.),. 
when, at midspring, the herald with the 
wooden bell went round, to order the extin- 
guishing of all fires in the entire. The pre- 
sent *'Coldr meat-festival" faUs at the end of 
midspring : at that period fire is forbidden,, 
and this comes from the old reg'ilations of 

Chow. (^ H^ Iks, # # la 

A gg). This festival comes 105 day» 
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after the Wintep-solstice (^ ^t 'm '""^ 

^n §E)» *"^ ^*^^ *^"® ^° ^^^® ^^^ ^'^ ^*^^^ 
April. 

Daring the Chow dynasty, fire was re- 
newed four times a year ; but, since the 
Tang dynasty, only once a year, at the 

Tnng-mmg ieBtiviL (^ qj| j^lj B# 

"The collection of iinportiint things*' 
says, likewise; **the forbidding of fire is 
an old regulation of the Chow dynasty, and 
the distribution of new fire at the Ts'ing- 
ming festival, during the dynasty of T'ang, 
is, also, derived from the firu-hghtning of 

the Chows," (^^7^ >^ ^ H ^IJ. 

This festival lasted three days (vide ^. 

gi gP), during which time the people 

were not allowed to light a fire, or cook. So 
they had to eat, either raw meat, or cold 
rice ; which, certaiuly, would turn sour or 
rot in three days. But there remained a 
well-known resource : hard eggs, which 
would last for several days. And these, we 
find, were eaten and seut round to friends, 
during three days. The exact date, wlien 
people first began to eat h^rd eggs on that 
day, is not known. The earliest mention 
of it is found in the Anuals of king-W^oOj 
an ancient state b. c. 722, where it is said : 
*'The custom to inlay fowl-eggs, on the 
cold meat festival, originated from a power- 
ful chieftain of antiquity, who ate such 
eggs, and called them painted eggs, l^ow- 
«-days people also dye eggs with blue, red 
and mixed colours ; bcBides, the eggs are 
carved and inhud^ and then people send 

them round to each other." (^ "^ J^ 

y^ gP). Who this powerful chieftain of 

antiquity may have been is unknown ; but, 
at all events, the custom was in vogue 
Beven hundred years bef(3re Christ. 

In the annals of Ye, an ancient state 
iSiiring the years 481 — 255 before our era, 
it is said, also, that the people painted 
duck-eggs on the cold- meat-festival, and 

sent them round to each other. (^^ ^ 




m M m 






. vide ^ 



This custom still prevailed during the 
T'ang dynasty (a.d. 618—907), when the 
people, also, sent to each other newly 
ornamented fowl-eggs, on the Tsing-ming 

festival (H ^ ^ f?i^il ^ vide 

1^^). The reason, why, especially, 

fowl eggs were chosen, is on account of the 
cock being an animal sacred to the sun. In 
the '^ Quotations of the spring and autunin 
records*' it is said that the cock is the 
symbol of the accumulated heat of the sun, 
and of the South. The fire is the subtil 
essence of the sun, which mounts fiamingly. 
On that account the cock crows, when the 



sun rises. 





nil 




vi^« ^ ^ g^ S)- 

We should not wonder if the old Saxons, 
when they left their original seats, and 
peopled the wild forests of Germany, 
brought this Chinese custom with them. 
At least, unless investigations on the old 
Teutonic religion may show that the Saxons 
had another season for eating Easter-eggSj 
and lightning Easter-firesy we hold that this 
original custom is peculiar to the Chinese. 
And so an ancient heathenish custom, 
emanating from the worship of nature, has 
crept from China into the wilds of Ger- 
many, and thence into the Christian 
church, where not only the custom has 
been retained, but even the name Easter 
(Ostara), which was given to that date, 
because in antiquity it was spring, when 
the sum travelled over the Eastern quarter 

of the Chinese sphere {^k. p ^^ ^fi /j 
H^Hvide^^J^g). 



And now, by this fatal circle of all human 
usages, this cold-meat-festival returns un- 
der its new name of Easter ar Pass-over to 
China, brought there by Christian miasion- 
aries ; and Chinese Christians eat now 
hard-eggs in remembrance of the resurrec- 
tion of Ch'ist, as they, formerly, ate them, 
in remembrance of the resurrection of thi» 

Sun. G. SCHLEOKL. 

Batavia, January, 1868. 




Nativb Description of Formosa. 

The following is the translation of a por- 
tion of a pamphlet in the possession of the 
writer. It exhibits the ideas of an edu- 
cated Chinaman, the author of the work, 
regarding the settlement of Taiwan (For- 
mosa), its progress in civilization, &o. 

Taiwan is an Island in the South-eastern 
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Sea. From the time that Panku (i^"^) 

opened the Heavens no person had visited 
this place. The Snn^ dynasty which ceased 
to exist on the death of the Emperor Ping 

(S) after having ruled Cliina for three 

hundred years, was suCvSeeded by the 
Mongol dynasty styled Ta-yuen. The first 
Emperor of this family was named Kiliou- 
wan Hoopilieh, and the dynasty ruled for 
eighty-eigbt years, when the ninth luon- , 
arch, the style of whose reign was bhuu-ti 

(Jfi ^), fled to Mongolia. Tbe s-irvi- 

vora of this race took refuge in the seven 
sea-coast provinces, where tliey possessed 
themselves of the small hshiug boats found 
in the inlets along the shore, and drifting 
with the current across the sea, landed and 
concealed themselves in the caves and 
foreata of Taiwan. Thete fugitives were 
the progenitors of the race of blood-thirsty 
savages at present existing in the wilds of 
the iBlan(L The inhabitants of the Main- 
land first became aware of the existence of 
Formosa after the expulsion of the Ming 
dynasty which ruled China for the period 
of two hundred and eighty-eight years from 

the first monarch Hung-woo (*^ ^) un- 

till the death of the seventeenth Emperor 

TBrmg-ching ( ^- Y^), in the seventeenth 

year of his reign during the rebellion 

of U Tisztt-cheng (^ g J^). This rebel 

was ovei€ome by the Manchus, who found- 
ed the Ta Tsing dynasty, the first ruler 

being 81iun-chih (jl^/jpf)- -A.t this time 

there was a Siu-tsai {^^ '), a scholar of 

the ICing dynasty, who was a loyal, upright 
man ana a patriot. His name was Ting 

Cheng-kung (§|5j^^> ^^^ ®^*«r- 
minating the mountain robbers he visited 
Lung-woo (j^^) ft descendant of the 
Ming family (who still reigned in Fookien). 
From him Ting Cheng-kung received the 

rank of Yuen Shwai (jC ^ijj), a°cl was 
permitted to hold the seal of a Ta Chiang- 
chiin {-^ ^W.)' Subsequently hearing 
that the robbers had abandoned the hills 
and retired to the sea, he obtained permis- 
sion to lead troops in pursuit. He at the 
same time was honored with the title of 

K'ai-tai-wang(^^3E) ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
was changed by Imperial favor to Ting 

Kwo-sing (|3J^^)- Hearing that the 
pirates were mercilessly scouring the seas 
he led an expedition against them, and 
with a fleet of two hundred vessels cast 



anchor at Lu-urh-:n6n (J^I^P^)> where 

he found thr.t vessels laden with stone had 
been sunk in such a manner as to form an 
entrance large enough to admit but one 
vessel at a time. During the third watch 
the tide had ebbed and left the channel 
perfectly dry so that the ships which were 
collected in great numbers at the entrance 
were unable to pass in. Tmg Kwo-sing 
then burnt incense on board of his vessel 
and prayed that the tide might rise. Hea- 
ven heard his prayer and answered it by 
causing the water to flow in until there was 
a depth of several chaivgt when the vessels 
ontorcd with ease and without the know- 
ledge of the inhabitants, who were disco- 
vered when the day dawned to be Dutch. 
Towards the end of the Ming dynasty 

the eunuch Wang-san-pao (J ^£ ^;) re- 
ceived the Imperial instructions to proceed 
to Siam to procure treasures. Whilst on 
his voyage he discovered the savages of the 

island, and also that at P'aug-hoo (jg^}']^) 
a separate island, there resided a pirate 
chief named Lin Tao-kien (;J>JC ^ ^). 

These facts were laid in a memorial before 
his Majesty. 

The Dutch having come in vessels to 
collect articles for tribute, the Ming Sover- 
eign graciously permitted them to reside in 
the islands beyond the sea. They accord- 
ingly brought several thousands of soldiers 
and settlers, and erected houses and found- 
ed towns at Chih-kam (^$Jp and An- 

ping C^'^) in *1^® neighbourhood of 

Taiwanfoo, at P'ang Hoo (^ |^), Hoo- 

wei (^ J^), Takow (ff ^^), and Seih- 

leaou (ntt^^) ft small island in the 
neighbourhood of Kelung (called by For- 
eigners Palm Island), where, although the 
buildings themselves exist no longer, their 
foundations may still be seen. 

In the third watch of the night the Dutch 
Governor saw in a dream the figure of a 
great spirit mounted on a large fish enter 
the harbour. The water immediately rose 
several chang, and he knew that Heaven 
had granted its assistance to obtain the 
land (for others than himself and his peo- 
ple). He therefore willingly consented to 
its appropriation by the Millg magnate 
Ting Kwo-sing, but solicited an interval of 
seven days to enable him to call in his peo- 
ple and direct them to proceed on board 
their ships to return to their own country. 
Ting Kwo-sing graciously granted his re- 
quest and waited until the expiry of the 
time named, when the Dutch had departed. 
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fle thea brought into the country several 
thousands of soldiers and people to olear 
and cultivate the land ; and to supply r&- 
Tenne for the support of the government. 
He likewise established schools for the 
education of the people, and founded a 
capitaL He recognized the Ming family as 
the only rightful sovereigns of China, and 
he and his successors were for five genera- 
tions styled by the people ''Lords of a 
thousand ages." It was not till the reign 
of the fifth of the family Ting Ko-shwang 

(^R^^^^) that Taiwan was surrendered 

to the Tsinff dynasty ; and the Emperor 
Elang Hsi, being moved with compassion 
for the wanderers beyond the seas, accepted 
the submission. He caused records to be 
drawn up setting forth the quantity of land 
and number uf its inhabitants, he drew up 
a plan of the island, established garrisons 
in its strongholds, appointed officers to rule 
the people, and laid out the country into 
one Foo, four Hsien and three T'ing dis- 
tricts. The number of officials, mi&tary 
and civil, amounted to one hundred, the 
soldiers to ten thousand men, and the peo- 
ple, native-bom and settlers, to more than 
ten millions of souls. 

From the settlement of Taiwan until the 

S resent time a period of more than two 
undred years has elapsed. The number 
and prosperity of its inhabitants daily in- 
creases; education is not neglected. One 
third of the island only is as yet under 
cultivation, the remainder is as yet unex- 
plored. Were there only some men of 
influence, wealth, and energy this might be 
accomplished. People would flock to the 
newly-opened districts which would soon 
present to view a broad expanse of culti- 
vated fields of almost unequalled fertility, 
yielding food for immense numbers of peo- 
ple ; and the island would soon compare 
favourably with a populous and prosperous 
province (of the Mainland). 

Kelung, 11th January, 1868. 




Hour Glasses in China. — ^I shall feel 
obliged by any reader of Notes amd Queries 
informing me whether the Hour Glass was 
introduced into China from the West ; for 
what purpose they are used, and if ever 
seen in use on board of junks with the log- 
line as we use it. 

In a Chinese History of the Liu Chiu 

illustration is given of an Hour Glass, 
called a ^^ j^ jf^, but no description 
accompanies the plate. K. 



The China Grass Plant. — ^A good deal 
of attention has been excited in Australia, 
Enfi^d and the Cape by the attempt to 
cultivate the China Grass. As I am desi- 
rous of obtaining all the information possi- 
ble upon this subject) I subjoin what I have 
been able to glean from public sources. 
(The Cape and Australia papers) and would 
request any correspondent acquainted with 
the culture, location^ mode of mann£aetare, 
&c. of the plant in China to furnish what 
information is possible. I do not want a 
scientific account of its origin, species, &c., 
but a practical account of ita mannfactore 
in every stage : Spinning Jbnnt. 



« 



The < China Grass' (Bohmeria nwea) 
belonging to the Natural Order Urticacee, 
or Nettle family, is not a grass at all but a 
stingiess nettle. The inner bafk is the 
article of commerce known as China Grass. 
The plant has been cultivated in the Cape 
Botanic Ghurden for the last ten years. The 
Bohmeria is quite established in these gar- 
dens. It is propagated by suckers and 
division of roots. The whole plant is 
dwarf, the shoots seldom reaching more 
than three feet in length. In China and 
India, where the plant is cultivated for its 
fibre, the shoots are usually six to eight 
feet in length ( () Naturally loving shade and 
humidity, this plant will not, it is feared 
succeed, in the dry climate and treeless 
soil of the Cape, as a commercial specula- 
tion. 

''China grass is called in Chinese, 
'Ch^' or »Tchou Ma ;' in Japan, 
' Karas ;' in Malay, ' Ramee ;' in Assam, 
^Rheea.' The best soil suited to the 
plant is a light sandy soil. After having 
sown the seeds it is not necessary thai they 
should be covered with earth ; indeed if that 
were done, they would not germinate. It 
is best to sow the seeds in a bed, so that 
they can be sheltered from the sun, and 
watered, and then transplanted. Good 
manuring would prove beneficial, but great 
care must be taken not to use pig dung. 
As the plants throw up numerous shoots, 
and can be propagated by slips as well as 
by seed, its cultivation for fibre might be 
carried on with facility. To propagate the 
Ch(i Ma, portions of its roots, two or three 
inches long, are detached by a knife, and 
aro placed by twos and threes in little 
trenches that are about a foot and a-balf 
from each other, then either four or five 
cuttings may be obtained in a yeac*' 

Indo-Chinese method of preparing the 
rheea fibre, as practised in upper Assam, by 
Major Hannay : — To out the rheea. — The 
rheea is fit for cutting when the stems be- 
come of a brown colour for about six inches 
upwards from the root. To strip off the 
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bark and fibre. — ^The operator holds the 
stalk in both hands nearly in the middle, 
and pressing the fore-finger and thumb of 
both hands hrmly, gives it a peculiar twist, 
by which the inner pith is broken through ; 
and then passing the fingers of his right and 
left hand alternately towards each end, the 
bark and fibre is completely separated from 
the stalk in two strands. Making up into 
bundles. — The strands of bark and fibre are 
then made up into bundles of coovenieut 
size, tied at the smaller end with a shred of 
fibre, and put into clear water for a few 
hoars, which, I think, deprives the plant 
of its tannin or colouring matter, the water 
becoming quite red in a short time. 

*' Cleaning process. — ^The cleaning process 
is as follows : — ^The bundles are put on a 
hook fastened in a post, by means of the 
tie at the smaller end, at a convenient 
height for the operator, who takes each 
strand separately of the larger end in his 
left hand, passes the thumb of his right 
hand quickly along the inner side, by 
which operation the outer bark is com- 
pletely separated from the fibre, and the 
riband of fibre is then thoroughly cleaned 
by two or three scrapings with a small knife, 
tiiis completes the operations, (with some 
loss, however, say one fifth,) and if quickly 
dried in the sun it might at once be made 
up for exportation ; but the appearance of 
the fibre ia much improved by exposure 
(immediately after cleaning) on the grass to 
a night's heavy dew in September or Octo- 
ber, or a shower of rain during the rainy 
season. After drying the colour improves, 
and there is no risk of mildew on the voy- 
age homewards. From its great value, if 
any other cheaper method of separating the 
fibre coidd be discovered, it would under- 
sell all other fibres. In four months it 
attains the height of eight and ten feet, 
when it shoots Sowers and can be cut. 

The Malays merely steep the shoots in 
water for ten days, pe^ off the bark and 
dry it." 

ilegarding the cultivation of the Chinese 
grasscloth plant in Queensland, a gen- 
tleman who has a garden in that neighbour- 
huod, writes: — ^'This valuable plant has 
been successfully grown here without any 
difficulty for the last four years, from a plant 
originally sent me by Dr. Ferdinand Muel- 
ler, director of the Melbourne Botanic 
Gardens." And then follows an offer to 
supply young plants free of charge to any- 
body desirous of trying their cultivation. 

Chikese Terms fob Mctbder aitd Man- 
si^uoHTEEL — In what terms do the Chinese 
distinguish the crimes of Murder and Man- 
daugJUer? Ikquibeb. 



NiNGPO Wood. — From what tree is the 
wood derived which is used in the manu- 
facture of the well-known JNingpo tables 7 
In its grain and colour it strongly resem- 
bles beech. Q. 

F&EBMASONiiY IN China. — Can any of 
your readers inform me if there are any 
traces of the existence of ''Freemasonry'' 
among the Chinese, and if so at what date 
it was introduced into China ? Is it at all 

allied to the 3S| ^^ /^ i^ referred to in 

the 10th Chapter of ''The Great Learning r' 

H. J. A. 

The Name OrnoouB. — ^What is the deri- 
vation of the name Ouigour, and to what 
race was it applied ? W. 

Chabaotbbs on Chinese Coins. — Some 
time ago I was told that Chinese collectors 
attach importance to obtaining a regular 
series of the cash issued in Kang-he's reign, 
the characters on which are combined to 
form a sentence. What is the sentence ? 

COLLECTOB. 

The Chinese Abmy. — ^V here shall I find 
a full account of the constitution of the 
Chinese army? Are pensions for gefi^al 
service (not for some particular act) granted 
to Chinese ofiicials. W. S. A. 

Japanese Novels. — Have any transla- 
tions appeared of Japanese novels in Eng- 
lish ? If so where can they be procured. 

Jafanensis. 

Coins of Japan. — Can any of your 
readers tell me where to get a catalogue of 
Japanese Coins. There exists a M. 8. in 
the possession, 1 think, of some one now in 
China drawn up by a former Dutch te- 
sident in Japan. Can any one give me any 
information regarding it. A. S. B. 




Meaning of the tbbm T'anq 

What is the precise value of the term Tang 

*y* , when used, as it frequently seems to 

be, a.<t a substitute for the surname of one 
or more individuals 1 How can the word be 
translated 1 Enquibbb. 

The wobds Ta^o Shan. — Can any of 
the readers of Notes ai\d Queries inform me 
whence is derived the term Tang Shan 

(^ fjj) as sometimes applied to the Chi- 
nese Empire, instead of the usual Chung 

Kwoh (P{3 g). 

L. E. Chenq. 
Foochow, 18th February, 1868. 
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The Woeds O Mb To Fuh. (Vol. 2. 
Ko. 1, p. 11). — The reply communicated 
by "Keader*' in volume 2 No. 1, page 
11, respecting my eoquiry on the meaning 
of the words O Me To Fuh puts me into 
a dQemma, but as his explanation is quo- 
ted from ^'Edkins' Religious condition of 
the Chinese" I cannot expect any thing 
further from him, than to express my 
sincere thanks. 

My earnest desire is to collect every in- 
formation I can regarding these words, and 
I venture not even to contradict Mr Ed- 
kins' work on the subject with the words 
'^ Amitabba for/bouudiess age' and 'Namo 
Amitabha Buddha' commonly read in Chi- 
nese 'Nan woo o me to fuh' for ^honour to 
Amitabha' and all who repeat them are 
assured that they will be taken at death to 
the paradise of this personage." 

I may as well say that the Chinese had 
another Buddha called Woo liang show fuh 

^K *€[ ^t '^pt which words quite agree 

with the English translation for boundless 
age ; and if ^* O me to fuh " or as he was 
ouled Amitabha, stand good for boundless 
age, what will '* Woo liang show fuh" mean ? 
8o far as I can see, Mr Edkins based his 
work upon the Chinese Religious book 

called Fuh sho' ta o me to king ^ g^ 

The explanation communicated by ''Si- 
nensis" in the same volume, page 15, 

merely gives the introduction of ^p^ into 

China, which I venture to say, is extracted 
from a book called Shan Sluh Yue Luh 

jpS 01^ ^ ^, and it assisted me a good 

deal in my researches, but not in my view, 
even though 1 have to thank him for the 
Mnt given. 

It may be well to mention that even to 
this day no one can explain the meaning 
of the prayers, (invented and) used by the 
Chinese priesto — not even themselves, — and 
it appears most singular that the original 
tongue and the real state of the matter can 
not be ascertained. 

Tradition says that immediately after the 
destruction of the prayers the priests, to hit 
upon a plan to satisfy the want of the peo- 
ple, decided that some thing should be done 
in replacing the lost prayers, and therefore 

resolved that K^ and Me ^Si having been 
the means to carry Fuh '^ from India, so 

the words p^ §8 fi|lt M* ^^^^^^ ^® ^°- 
cluded in their prayers, and after a while 
having perceived the impropriety of using 

the character |§m^ composed of a horse and 



a dog, altered it into V[b both having the 
same sound of To ; and thus the question!^ 
settled down as to ^pj" gj^ jjig >^. 

As an example, I add a few extracts taken 
from their prayers as :— |j^, j^l^^ 

Here I am puzzled again with the mean- 
ing of them, and I would thank any gentle- 
men for an explanation of the above, and 
for an information concerning the original 
tongue from which they have been derived. 

G. M. 0. 

Foochow, 18th February, 1868. 



Cost of Livino among thb CnnfESi.— 
(VoL 1, No. 9, p. 121. CatUinuedfrom voL 
2, p. 12.) My remarks in the last number 
of Notes Jt Queries, on the cost of living iA 
Chinese unskilled laborers, will of course 
be understood to be equsJly applicable to 
all those whose means of livelihood do not 
exceed those of the ordinary unskilled 
laborer, that is to say all that portion of 
the population whose means border pretty 
closely on the necessary cost of living, and 
leave little or no scope for supexfluoos 
indulgences ; between this class and those 
whose incomes do afford some such scope, 
of course no defined line can be drawn, and 
in estimating the cost of living of those 
who, in point of wealth, are removed above 
the class of whom I have already treated, 
individual character and disposition form 
an important difficulty ; for among the 
Chinese, as in our own countries, though to 
a very much modified extent and degree, 
we occasionally find a desire to appear rich, 
a disposition to keep up or imitate the style 
of living of those wealthier than themselves, 
or a fondness for the utmost display that 
their own income will permit ; but at the 
same time a Chinaman can much more 
readily retrench, give up his affected style, 
and bring his expenditure down to the 
lowest point consistent with health and 
reasonable comfort, without pain to himself 
and without incurring the displeasure or 
obloquy of his associates ; retrenchment 
does not necessarily deprive a Chinaman of 
his status in society, but '' honest poverty " 
receives practically that same consideration 
which it is usual in Western lands to accord 
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to it poetically. Moreover there is amongst 
tbe Uiiinese such an amount of genuine ; 
hospitality, as distinguished from that ' 
hospitality which is adopted chiefly as a < 
means of making a display of wealth, or | 
icfforded as a social entertainment to those ; 
who do not need it, that it becomfs a | 
simple matter of course that a Chinaman's ' 
table is open, not on casual visits only, but i 
for months or years, until indeed the ! 
hospitality ceases to be a convenience, to : 
all his friends and connexions who choose 
to ait down to it ; in fact an '^ universal ' 
dubbing," a spontaneous system of recipro- 
cal aid, exists throughout the population. 
Early marriages also prevail amongst the 
Chinese ; parents urge their sons to marry, 
in order to keep them from certain immo- 
ralities, and with the hope of perpetuating 
the family ; the sons are in no wise unwil- 
ling, because marriage does not necessarily 
euUol keeping house or other permanent 
Bouroe of expense, beyond the small item 
of an additional person to feed and clothe ; 
for unless the son be in sufdciently affluent 
eircanistanoes to maintain a separate estab- 
lishment, he can still reside with his wife 
under the parental roof and with little or 
no addition to the house accommodaiion 
which he required as a single man. These 
considerations render it a difficult task to 
estinuite tbe cost of living among those 
Chinese whose incomes exceed what is 
requured to provide the necessaries and 
ordinary comforts of life, and the following 
estimate must therefore be considered 
somewhat vague and ill-defined. 

Passing over, by a wide leap, the unde- 
fined line bordering on which are those 
whose incomes are ample for the ordinary 
comforts, but which barely afford scope for 
the superfluities of life, let our ideal China- 
man be one who is in comfortable drcum- 
stanoes, one whose income will allow him 
to hoard a moderate amount of savings or 
enjoy somewhat of present indulgences, 
according to his particular disposition. 
Such an one shidl have a wife and two or 
three children, and his disbursements, 
according to the result of my enquiries, 
will average as follows :~ 

The rent of a house for the whole family 
would be from $6 to $8 a month, an item 
however possessed of elasticity in so far as 
it may he reduced, if needful, by portion- 
ing off some part of the premises on rent to 
others ; the food for such a family would 
be about $4 a month for each adult, sus- 
ceptible of course of any amount of increase; 
three servants would probably be employed, 
at a monthly cost of from 60 cents to $1.40 
each for wages, and their food ; as to cloth- 
ing, the same remarks apply as to that of 



the laboring people, expense under that 
head conforming itself to means of procur- 
ing. Wo have then the following as an 
estimate of the monthly cost of living of a 
Chinese family comfortably an<l somewhat 
affluently provided for : -^Rent $8 ; food for 
two parents $8, for 3 children, say, $8, and 
for three servants, say, $3 ; wages of 3 
servants, say, $3 ; total $30. This estimate 
will probably snflice for some amount of 
hospitality, especially when it is considered 
that the property inherent in expenditure 
to which I have several times referred 
under the name of elasticity, is also pos- 
ses.sed by the viands placed on the dinner 
table, all the guests dipping their chop- 
sticks into the dishes with a never-failing 
polite regard to the necessities of equitable 
division ; rent I have shewn to be elastic, 
and the item of servants is manifestly so. 

It is doubtless a wide leap to take from 
my previous estimates of a laboring man's 
expenditure to that of a family capable of 
expending $30 a month ; but the chasm is 
filled up by all possible intermediate gra- 
dations, none of which seein to present a 
suitable definite line of demarcation which 
could be usefully availed of as a basis for 
an estimate ; and from this point upwards 
in the scale of wealth so extremely elastic 
do all the items become that no further 
estimates appear necessary to elucidate the 
cost of living among the Chinese ; rentals 
frequently reach $30 or $40 and rarely $70 
or $100 a month, while the cost of food and 
servants depend entirely upon the means 
available and the disposition of the owner 
to revel in luxurious living or otherwise to 
dispose of his money ; on the whole I am 
of opinion that in no country of the West 
is the national wealth more equally distri- 
buted amongst the people forming the 
nation, than in China ; the universal habits 
of mutual aid and hospitality, the law (? cus- 
tom) of inheritance, in fact the whole 
inherent ideas and habits of the people, 
tend to this equal distribution. 

CANTOiriENSIS. 

Small Feet, akd Prohibition of the 
Practich. (Vol. II. No. 1. p. 10.)— This 
is a subject which has been laboriously in- 
vestigated by Chinese writers, without, 
however, the discovery of any very satisfac- 
tory data respecting the actual period when 
the custom of cramping the feet of female 
children first became established. Popular 
tradition, indeed, ascribes the honour of 
having set the fashion of cramped feet to 

Yao Niang ^^ 4ft, the favourite concu- 
bine of Li l^ti, commonly called Li How Chu 
r^, the effeminate prince whose 
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downfall terimaated the pseudo-dynasty joi 
the ** Southern T'aug/' which came to an 
end in A.D. 975 on the capture of Nanking 
by the troops acknowledging the sway of 
the founder of the Suug dynasty. A W4)rk 
caUed the Po Met Tu (Portraits of the 
Hundred Beauties) gives as its Idth plate 
the representation of Yao Niang, and 
quotes from the work entitled Too Shan 

Ti^hig Hwa j^ ||l J^ ^^ (published in 

the 12th century) the statement that 
''Yao Niang, the concubine of Li How 
GhUy was slender and beautiful, and an 
accomplished dancer. How Chu had goldeh 
lilies made, six feet in height, adorned 
with precious stones, and among the lilies 
he set [images] of sunny clouds, upon 
which he caused Yao Niang to dance,, with 
her feet compressed by bandages into the 
shape of the new moon. In the poems of 
T^ang Kao the following lines occur : 

M ^ ^ M ^' 

[Among the lilies yet a fairer flower, 
Among the clouds an ever-crescent moon]. 

This couplet is in praise of Yao Niang 
herself." 

The above is the only positive statement 
that Chinese research appears to have dis- 
covered with respect to the institution of 
the practice, and its authenticity seems 
somewhat invalidated by the existence of a 
very similar legend respecting P'an Fei, 

W^ X[R) the concubine of another effemi- 

nate Prince, Tung HwSn How, vrith whom 
also a dynasty terminated (that of Ts'i, 
A.D. 500). Idlies and small feet are both 
mentioned in connection with this famous 
beauty, of whom it is said that her Imperial 
lord caused the palace-floor to be adorned 
with lilies chased in gold, and exclaimed 
when his favourite walked upon them : 
"Pw pt* aking lienrhwa,— every footstep 
makes a lily grow." From this legend, by 
the way, tradition derives the poetical term 
kii^lieyiy golden lilies, for the feet of ladies. 
Although credence cannot be given to 
the tale concerning Yao Niang, the general 
impression among Chinese writers seems to 
be that the practice of compressing the feet 
does not date farther back than the 10th 
century, the period of the Five Dynasties. 
Chao Yi, in a note on this subject, quotes 
from several poets of the T'aug dynasty, 
which preceded this era, including Li Pe, 
who not only have verses in praise of the 
hare feet of women (a thing out of the 
question when the feet are cramped as at 
present), but also contain no allusion what- 
ever to artificial compression. The !Pai 
F'ing Yii Latiy he notes, (published A,D. 



983), speaks of the shoes used by women a» 
round at the toes, and evinces no know- 
ledge of the practice of bandaging. Witb^ 
out quoting all the authorities to wliicb 
this author refers^ it may perhaps be 
assumed that he is right in attributing the 
rise of the custom to the period above men* 
tioned. 

As regards prohibition, it appears that m 
the 3rd year of the reign K'ang-hi (A.D. 
1664) a Decree was issued forbiddizig tbe 
practice of cramping the feet in the case of 
ail female infants born subsequently to the- 
first year of this Emperor's reigD» In- 1668,. 
however, the decree was abrogated at the^ 
instance of the Board of Rites, The newly- 
established Manchow Government probably 
thought it wiser to avoid evoking a power- 
ful social opposition, and thus withdrew- 
the beneficial mandate^ Private efforts- 
are, however, occasionally made to expose 
the absurdity of the fashion, and it is said 
that an agreement has of late yean beeiv 
entered into at Canton among some wealthy 
families to abstain from cramping the feet 
of their female children,, with the mutual 
obligation of intermarriage between tbe 
sons and daughters respectively. The 
principal argument, indeed^ by which a 
modem Chinaman defends the custom is- 
the danger of leaving his daughter unmar- 
riageable if he fails to comply with the 
universal requirement. An Imperial de- 
cree forbidding the practice altogether 
would probably now be hailed with satis- 
faction by a large proportion of the people.^ 
I have a copy of a very sensible placard 
which was affixed some yeara ago on the- 
city mosque at this place, in which a Mo- 
hammedan adjures his fellow-believers to 
abandon the unnatural custom, and points- 
out the fallacy of the marriage argument, 
which would fall to the ground at once if 
only a number of families would consent to 
abandon the practice in question. 

Canton. W. F. Mateiis. 

Chinbsb Silk-worm Oaks. — With re- 
ference to my Query on this subject (vol I. 
p. 88), I desire to express my best acknow- 
ledgements to Mr. E. C. Taintor, of the 
Chinese Imperial CnstomS) for the kind in- 
terest he has shown in my desire to arrive 
at a correct determination of the shrubs in 
question. This gentleman has communi- 
cated to me specimens of two species of Oak 

gathered by him in the ^^ ijj Ts*ien Shan 

or Thousand Mountains, about 60 miles 
south of Moukden, and 70 north-east of 
Newchwang. The first of these, named 

/j\ ^ Jl^ jj^ Siao-yeh tso-shu or small- 
leaved oak, Mr. Taintor was assured by the 
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piiestB was identical with that used further 
«oath for feeding the worm. It proves to 
be identical with Qusrcus mongolica, Fisch. , 
which, according to Mazimowicz's * Versuch 
einer Flora des Amor-landes/ extends north- 
wards along the Manchorian coast as far as 
l^ikolajewsk in lat. 53® N., and has been 
thence traced in a westerly direction to 
Nerczinskoi Sawod on the Argun, in about 
long. 119 ® E. The second specimen named 

'A ^ ^ W ^^y^ Uo-shu or large- 
leaTcd oak, Mr. Taintor was told is not used 
for feeding the silk-worm. It agrees how- 
ever so well with the oak named hoo-po-ld 
in Mr. Meadows' report, in its larger 
leaves and acorns, and in the ^'longish 
feathery filaments outside the cup, which 
give it the appearance of a small fur cap," 
that I think the two are probably identical. 
This is referable to Q. deniata, Thbg., first 
described from specimens gathered in Japan 
in 1775 without fruit. It was again met 
with by Prof. Bunge, who accompanied the 
Kussian mission to Peking in 1831, in the 
mountainous region near that capital, but 
he, considering it new, named it Q. obovata. 
There is however no difference at all be- 
tween my Peking and Japanese specimens. 
The identification of one or perhaps two 
of these trees, thus due to the enlightened 
interest in the question shown by Mr. Tain- 
tor, is likely I think to lead to results of 
greater value than the solution of a doubt- 
ful scientific point. Both the oaks in ques- 
tion are very closely allied to Q. robuVy the 
oak of the British Isles and the whole of 
Northern Europe ; and Q. mangolica was 
indeed supposed by Pallas to be the same 
species; whilst the affinity of the other 
European species is very great. It is more 
than probable that the mountain silk- worm 
would thrive on the common British oak, 
and considering the nature of the climate of 
Ncwchwang, there seems no reason to doubt 
that it would need no protection in many 
parts of Great Britain, and certainly in 
Central Europe. H. F. Hanob. 

Archttectuiik in China, (Vol. 1, p. 74). 
— ^The architecture of China is of so unique 
a character that it is manifest it cannot be 
classified under any of the styles recognized 
in Europe; so'farE. C. T. (N. & Q., vol. 2, 
p. 16) is correct, but I cannot agree with 
him or his authority, Ferguson, on other 
points, and think that with plain facts star- 
ing us in the face, their statements should 
not be allowed to remain unquestioned even 
though it be by one who, like myself, has 
no scientific knowledge of the subject, in 
the pages of a periodical which ranks as a 
high authority on matters Chinese and 
Japanese* The absence of material renuuns. 



that is to say of ancient ruins, is attributed 
by E. C. T. to the unsubstantial character 
of Chinese architecture ; this view is surely 
not upheld by an examination of the better 
class of residences, the Yamens and large 
temples of Canton, with their solid walls, 
sometimes six feet in thickness, and their 
elaborately constructed roofs ; I should 
rather attribute the absence of ancient ruins 
to the fact that the population of China has 
always pressed pretty closely on available 
space, and that therefore every building as 
it falls into decay is either rebuilt, or is en- 
tirely removed to n^ake room for buildings 
of another class, or cleared away so as to 
leave the site available for cultivation, ac- 
cording to the wants and desires of the popu- 
lation at the time. Ferguson, according to 
E. C. T.'s quotation, declares Chinese 
architecture to be '* ridi, ornamental, and 
appropriate for domestic purposes ;" 
whether it is rich and ornamental is a mat- 
ter of taste, but assuredly its appropriate- 
ness to domestic purposes is the very last 
feature for which it deserves praise ; certain- 
ly domebtio comfort is a relative term, but 
taken at our Western standard Chinese 
architecture appears to ignore the primary 
use of buildings as habitations for men ; 
Chinese buildings may be ** totally wanting 
in dignity or grandeur of conception*' if 
taken at our own standard, for they present 
no imposing or lofty exterior face ; but they 
possess dignity and grandeur of conception 
of another class, though possibly of a class 
which would be excluded altogether from 
the limits of classical or perhaps technical 
architecture of the west ; for in the better 
class of buildings domestic comfort is quite 
subsidiary to large open reception halls, and 
still more to — if not grandly conceived, at 
all events to— extremely boldly designed 
approaches thereto, which perhaps have no 
counterpart in foreign architecture. 

Theos. Samfsok. 

Henna in China.— In reference to Mr 
Mayers' note on this subject, (Vol. II, No. 
1, p. 11), I would beg to point out that it 
is impossible the Fung Sien plant can be 
identical with Henna, since it is desciibed 
as having red or various-colored flowers. 
There is but one species of Lawaonia known 
to botanists, and it is certain that the 
blossoms of that are invariably of a yellow- 
ish-white hue. It would hence appear that 
two plants are used for dyeing the nails. 
Morrison gives the common garden balsam 
(Impatieiis halsaminaf L:) as the Fung Sien 
of the Chinese, and the gardener at Sha- 
mien brought the same plant to Mr Sampson. 
As to the figure in the Pen Ts'ao, it is so 
very unartistic in execution that I should 
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not like to guess at what it is iotended to 
represent. It is curious that aiU^f a fruit- 
less search amongst a great number of 
books, 1 find the following in Thunberg's 
* Flora Japouica,' under Impatiens balsa- 
tnina, which would appear to confirm the 
accuracy of Morrison's determination : — 
'^Ex hujus succo cum aUimine ungues 
Tubros interdum tingunt Japonenses." It 
may be worth noting that, according to 
Loureiro*s * Flora Cochinchinensis" (vol.' I, 
p. 282 of Willdenow's Berlin edition), the 
true Henna is employed as a nail-dye in 
Anam. He writes : — ** Foliis contritis, 
admixta calce, utuntur Cochiuchinenses ad 
tingendos ungues colore ruberrimo : qui 
mos pro elegantia invaluit non solum apud 
alios populos Indian OS, sed etiam apud 
Turcas, Persas et ^thiopes." Roxburgh 
thus speaks (Fl. Indica II, 259) of its use 
in India. — ** The fresh leaves beat up with 
Catechu dye the nails and skin of a reddish 
orange color, which is much admired by 
the fair sex all over India. The fresh- made 
paste is laid on at bed- time, and removed 
in the morning ; the color remains till the 
nails or epidermis are renewed or removed." 

H. F. Hanob. 

Brick Tea. (Vol. 1, No. 6, page 74). — In 
answer to the query which appears in the 
first volume, I enclose you a ciitting from 
the F^imi o/ OAina of 26th July 1806 and 
written by Mr C. M. Grant, p.B.a.8. which 
although previously printed is decidedly 
worth preservation in the pages of Notes 
and Qtieries and will I hope be inserted. 

Teaman. 

j^It is against our rule to insert any but 
original papers, but we agree with our corres- 

Eondent that this extract will bear repub- 
cation and therefore insert it, as it answers 
a query. Ed.] 

** There are three kinds of Brick Teas. — 
1st Large Green ; 2nd Small Green ; 3rd 
Black. 

" Large Green Brick Tea is fabricated in 
the mountainous districts from a hundred 
to two hundred miles west of Hankow, in 
the province of Hupeh, China. It is made 
of the coarser leaves and upper branches of 
the Tea plant, and does not undergo the 
various processes of manipulation and des- 
sication to which Black and other Teas pre- 
pared for European consumption are sub- 
jected to, but, when in its natural state, is 
moistened by a simple application of steam, 
and then compressed in wooden moulds into 
the form of bricks (whence its name). 
These bricks are piled up in stacks so as to 
allow a free current of air to droulate 



through and around them. In this manner 
they are dried, in a place protected from 
the rays of the sun. When thoroughly dry, 
each brick is enveloped in paper, and thirty- 
six bricks, formed into an oblong square, 
are covered with dry reed leaves, and then 
matted over. These packages are called 
baskets. 

^* The colour of this tea is a dusky green ; 
the surface, though comparatively smooth, 
exposes the stems and pebbles with which 
the tea is compressed. The best qnality 
has fewer and thinner stems and no pebbles. 
It is chiefly made by the Russian agents of 
the Kiachta merchants, and sells at iLiachta 
for two or three Roubles (about 3s. 2d. 
sterlini^), more than that made by the 
Chinese. It must however be borne in 
mini that it costs from 50 to 75 Tael oents^ 
more at Hankow. The size of a large brick 
of green tea is 13 inches long, by 6^ inches 
wide and Ij; inches in thickness. Of late 
a larger size of Brick Tea has been intro- 
duced, but it is comparatively unsaleable. 
It is said however thiat it ia stronger than 
the usual size of Large Green Brick Tea. 

^' The weight of a basket is about 83 cat- 
ties. If in the *f abrication the bricks have 
not been thoroughly dried, they are apt to 
become damaged. 

** The Mongol tests the soundness of tea 
by placing a brick upon his head, and pal- 
ling the extremities downwards with both 
bands ; if the brick does not break or give, 
it is sound ; if it breaks or bends it ii 
comparatively worthless. A similar test 
may be made on the bended knee. 

" Large green Brick Tea is consumed by 
all the native inhabitants of Mongolia, and 
by the greater number of the Bouriats who 
inhabit the neighbourhood of the Rosso- 
Mongolian Frontier. 

The Chief Emporiums are Chaog-kia-kow, 
Ourga and Kiachta. 

Small Green Brick Tea is of a better 
quality than the large Green Brick Tea, 
from the fact that greater care is taken in 
the selection of the leaves ; and although 
stems or branches are found compressed 
amongst them, they are very small and 
not readily distinguished unless the brick 
is cut in two, otherwise the fabrication of 
this tea is similar to the larger Brick Tea. 

* The average price of large Green Brick 
Tea of Russian fabrication is TU. 4 per 
absket of 36 Bricks at Hankow. — small 
Green Brick Tea 64 Bricks in a basket, the 
same price. Black Brick Tea, 64 Bricks in 
a basket, 4^ Tls. to 5 TU. The Chinese 
make of Brick Teas is rather lower in price. 
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" The size of the Bricks is about 8| iDches 
long, by 5^ iuchea broad, and J of an inoh 
in thickness. 

" A basket generally contains either sixty 
four or seventy two bricks, and weighs 
about 70 catties. 

" This Tea is consumed by the Siberian 
peasantry and the better class of Bouriats 
and Toungoas, residing near the Mongolian 
frontier. The Moni^ol Mandarins, both in 
Mongolia and at Peking, also drink this 
tea. 

*'The Chinese transport the larger portion 
of their Teas overland via Shansi. — The 
Roasians invariably send it via Shanghai 
and Tientsin. The chief emporiums are 
Eiachta, Chita and Nerchinsk. 

"Black Brick Tea called in Mongolia 
Dirintirroo, is only made into bricks of 
the size of the small green Tea ; it is 
fabricated from the powders which remain 
from the black Teas prepared for the 
Enropean markets, and is usually packed 
in baskets containing, like the other, 64 
to 72 bricks. It is chiefly consumed by the 
Tartars or Khirgis inhabiting the north- 
west of Western Siberia, though large 
quantities are also sold to the Siberian 
peasantry and Bouriats who reside on the 
western side of Lake BaikaL The chief 
emporinms are Kiachta, Irkontsk, Omsk, 
Tomsk, Kazaw — (and Nijni Novgorod and 
Irbit during the fairs.) 

''The commerce in Brick Teas, until within 
the last five years, was wholly carried on by 
the Chinese. The Kiachta Merchants sent 
thither their own Agents, who have not 
only sacceeded in producing a better quality, 
of tea, but they bid fair to moiwpolise the 
Brick Tea Trade, unless indeed other for- 
eigners shall deem it worthy of attention. 
It must be borne in mind that foreigners 
have great advantages owr tfye Chinese, in- 
asmuck OS they have not to pay sttch heavy 
dues. 

"The number of baskets received at 
Kiachta from the Russian Agents at Han- 
kow last year (1865) was about 15,000, whilst 
the Chinese receive at their emporium at 
Maimaichin (150 yards from Kiachta) about 
30,000 per annum. The quantity received 
by the Kuasians is annually increasing ; on 
the other hand the Chinese importations 
are decreasing. 

"The sale of Tea at Ourora, the Capital of 
Mongolia, (about 200 miles from Kiachta) 
IB said to be upwards of 50,000 baskets per 
annum, of which nine tenths is large green 
brick Tea. 

" Large Green brick Tea may be bought 
at Hankow at neatly all seasons from the 
Chinese. The Russian Agents require re- 



mittances to be sent to them two months 
beforehand, so as to enable them to pur- 
chase the leaf. They undertake to deliver 
the Brick Tea at Tientsin where there are 
special Agents for forwarding it on to 
Kiachta. 

** The fabrication or pressing of brick Teas 
commences about the Ist August, and con- 
tinues to the 1st November, so as to allow 
of the tea being delivered at Tientsin before 
the freezing of the River Pei-ho." 

Works on Chinesb Cash, (Vol. 1, No. 
12, p. 169),— The querist will find the titles 
and description of seven native works on 
Coins at page 118 of Mr Wy lie's recently 
published '* Notes on Chinese Literature.^' 

1 have found the ^^ f^i^^* published 
in 1823, exceedingly useful. It may usually 
be purchased at from $2 to 93. The follow- 
ing are the publications of scientific socie- 
ties in China which contain papers on coin- 
agre : Transactions of the China Branch of 
Royal Asiatic Society (Bougkong), Part II, 
1848-50, which comprises an abridged ver- 
sion, with all the engravins^s, of the Chinese 
work above-named ; and Journal of the 
SiMnghai Literary and ScietUiJic Society, 
1858, containing a most valuable and ex- 
haustive paper by Mr A. Wylie on the 
coins of the Ta Ts'ing dynasty. 

NcJBfISBfA.TIST. 

Law Prohibitoby of EMiaRATiON. — 
[Vol. I, No. 1, p. 7.] At the time when 
the laws of China were originally framed, 
emigration in the proper sense of the word 
did not exist, nor was it thought of, and 
therefore an explicit prohibition of it can- 
not be expected in the fundamental laws of 
the Empire ; these contain however many 
provisions for cases of clandestinely passing 
the frontier, holding intercourse with for- 
eign nations, and proceeding to sea, which 
might be construed as prohibitory of emi- 
gration [see Staunton's translation of the 
Penal Code, Book 111, section 220, which 
in the original constitutes the section enti- 
tled ^ {^<^^ ''Barriers," in the division 

on ^^^ or "Military Laws"] ; and not- 
withstanding that these early laws appear 
to have been originally framed with the 
sole view of preserving the integrity of the 
frontiers, and avoiding causes of conflict or 
trouble with neighbouring countries and 
with the border tribes, such a construction, 
as will be presently seen, has actually been 
adopted. 

According to the fundamental laws of the 
Empire, as set forth in the section quoted 
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above, the crime of clandestinely paaslng 
the inner barriers, proceeding beyond the 
frontiers and there holding communication 
with foreign countries, is punishable by 
death by strangulation, while to inhabit 
the smaller islands on the coast is strictly 
prohibited by subsequent enactments, and 
minute provisions are made for the govern- 
ment of settlers and aborigines in Formosa. 
A supplementary enactment (without date) 
provides that sdl persons ''who clande8> 
tinely proceed to sea to trade, or who re- 
move to the coast islands [j^ Si render- 
ed ''foreign islands" by Staunton] for the 
purpose of inhabiting and cultivating the 
same, shall be punished according to the 
law aj^ainst communicating with rebels and 
enemies, and consequently suffer death by 
being beheaded." [Staunton's translation 
of the Penal Code of China, appendix No. 
xxj], And under date of the 37th year of 
Kien-lung (a.d. 1772) the law is amplified, 
and illustrated by a case wherein certain 
individuals, natives of Kwang-tung, were 
seutenced to military transportation for 
combining with others to proceed, contrary 
to law, with their families to Siam for the 
purpose of clearing waste ground and 
bringing the same under cultivation ; this 
seems to be the most distinct prohibition 
of emigration contained in Penal Code. 
That the fundamental laws of the Empire, 
and therefore the supplementary statutes, 
do fall into desuetude is manifest from the 
fact that the infliction of 100 blows is still 
specified as the punishment for exporting, 
by sea or land, not only articles which may 
be classed as munitions of war, but even 
silk goods. Formal abrogation wotdd 
therefore appear unnecessary, especially as 
emigration has been recognised and per- 
mitted by Imperial Decree in connection 
with the late treaties, and similarly, but 
two years ago, in a Decree on a too kin- 
dred subject, which legalized the punish- 
ment of decapitation for the crime of kid- 
napping. 

I may add that during my investigations 
into this subject 1 have noticed a rather 
important error in Sir George Staunton's 
generally excellent translation of the Penal 
Code, ' namely in Section ooxxiv, wherein 
it is made to appear that death by behead- 
ing is the punishment for carrying out to 
strangers beyond the boundaries the in- 
ternal productions and inventions, while 
the original text, on the contrary, simply 
specifies the conveying of inteUigerice to 
outer people in connection with the* next 
sentence which treats of outer spies secretly 
introducing themselves within. 

Canton. Theos. Sampsok. 



A]>VAKCR OF A Chinese Gbnbkal to thb 
Caspian.— (VoL I, No. 3, p. 27.)— Thefol- 
lowing passage, which I have recently met 
with in Martin's China, (vol. 1, p. 244), 
may serve to throw some light on this 
question. ^'A.D. 94. The Emperor Bo- 
te sent a general called Pan chaou, to 
the shores of the Caspian sea . . . His 
[Pan-chaou's] intention was to have gone 
across the sea to the kingdom of Ta-tsin 
(Roman Empire), with which the Chinese 
had become acquainted by their com- 
mercial transactions with it through Perais 
and Tartary. The information gained on 
this occasion is fully detailed iu Chinese 
history." Sir John Davis too says (Chins, 
vol. 1, chap. 1.) The contests of the Chi- 
nese with the Tartars are stated to have 
been the occasion of a Chinese genersl reach- 
ing the borders of the Caspian, at the time 
when Trajan was Emperor of Borne." 
(A.D. 98-117.) 



Canton. 



B. C. T. 



Books fok Sale. Price 

Williams Chinese and English Voca- 
bulary in the Mandarin Dialect: $ c 
Interleaved or not as required. 16.00 

firidgman's Chestomathy (in good 

condition) 1^00 

Schlagenweits Budhism in Thibet, 
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Heitna and thk Jas^^inb in China. 

(VoL 2, No. 2, p. 29, &c.) — With reference 
to the note in which it has been pointed 
out by one of the highest authorities on 
botanical questions that the plant known 
to the Chinese as Futtg Sien and also de- 
scribed- as the ** finger-nail dyo-planf 
cannot possibly be identical with tlie henna 
or Laicsonia cdha^ and is in reality no other 
than the common balsam, it spcins worth 
while to make a note of the following par- 



ticulars accidentally met with since the note 
in No. \ oi N. ^ Q. for 1868 was penned. 

It would appear that the introduction of 
the Lawscmia into South China can be 
traced to about the period of the Christian 
era, as I find it mentioned (or at least the 
chih hia hwa) in a work entitled Naii Fang 

Tifao Mu Chwang ^ jjf [^ ;^ jjj^, 

or ** Category of the Flora of the Southern 
regions,'* the reputed author of which was 

K'i Han EJC "Wi a Minister of State un- 
der flwei Ti of the Tsin dynasty, A.D. 
290-305, and of which the authenticity is 
strongly asserted by the editors of K'ien 
Lung's Catalogue, with whom Mr Wylie, 
{Notes on Chinese Literatnrey pp. 45, 120), 
seems also to agree. The eighth section of 
Book II of this ancient work is as follows : 

"^ ^ ^ C7ii/i-fcia ilwa.— The fin- 
ger-nail plant grows to a height of five or 
six feet. Its stem and bmnches are tender 
and delicate ; its leaf resembles that of the 

young yii JkT (a species of elm), and its 

flower, like that of the yeh-si-ming and mO' 
li, is sno%vy white. In scent, it does not 
greatly differ from these flowers, and like 
them it was introduced into the southern 

regions from Ta Ts'in Kwo -/r ^S ^R 

[Western Asia] by the Hu jen "Afl il 

[Central Asiatics]. This flower grows in 
lan;e clusters, and in size is no larger than 
half a grain of rice or thereabouts. The 
people of that part of the country are 
accustomed to carry it in the folds of their 
p:arments for the sjike of its perfume. 
Another name for it is San mo Hwa 

1& ^ ^- 

In the foregoing extract we apparently 
have a description of the true Latrsonia 
alba, or henna, which would appear to have 
been known in Kwang-tung sixteen cen- 
turies ai:jo as "finger- nail plant" without any 
oHtcDHihle reason for this name, just as it 
is lit this day (see Vol. I., No. 4,, p. 40), 
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and to have been as at present valued for 
its perfume only. The Jaujin who brought 
the plant from the region vaguely deno- 
minated Ta Td'in Kwoy which may mean 
anything from Persia to the Mediterranean, 
do not appears to have introduced the 
practice of dyeing the nails, although with 
the plant they carried its signiticant name 
into this extreme region. But a still more 
curious feature is cllsclosed by the cross- 
reference involved in the above quotation. 
An aflinity between the chih-kia hwa and 
the yehrsirming and mo-U is affirmed, and 
in the second section of Book I, the fol- 
lowing description of these plants is given : 

"HjJ ^^ Ji YeK-si-ming. The ye/t- 

si-mi/ng and mo-U plants were both intro- 
duced by Hu jin from western countries, 
and have been adopted by the people of 
the South on account of their perfume. 
Lu Kia [B.C. 200] says, in his ^Journey 
to Southern YUeh,' that in the south all 
kinds of grain are lacking in flavour, and 
flowers are without scent. Hence, these 
two flowers being particularly fragrant, they 
have been introduced from abroad, and 
they have not lost by the change of cli- 
mate, like the orange which degenerates 
in the North. The women of these regions 
string. the flowers on silken thread as 
ornaments for the hair." 

"^Ic ^'i -^^"^*' '^^® mo'li resembles 
the white taiang-mi, and is more fragrant 
than the yeh-si-miiiy.'* 

Now, with reference to the above, as the 
mo-li plant is well-known as one of the 
species of jasmine or jessamine, and is hei*e 
described as closely allied to the yeh-si-ming, 
the conclusion makes itself felt that the 
latter name (represented by characters 
which are obviously merely a transcription 
of sound) is neither more nor less than our 
own word jasmifw, derived like this wonl 
from the Arabic ismiii (which Loudon 
quotes as the root of the English appellsr 
tion). This would seem to be a uuique 
instance of a plant being known under the 
same name by the English cottager and the 
Chinese peasant. 

Whilst on this subject it seems worth 
while noting also that a curious corres- 
pondence exists between the Liunean title 
of the balsam plant (Im^atie^is halnamina) 
and of the Chinese synonym for the same 
plant. In the Pun IVao Kang Muy under 
the heading Fur\g Si&ik^ the designation 

Ki sing tze ^ ^jj^ -^ is also given, con- 
veying precisely the meaning of '^ impa- 
tience. " The nomenclature in each case no 
doubt arises from the peculiar sensitiveness 
of the seeds when fully ripe. 
Canton. W. F. Maybrs. 



Infan'tioide in Chika. 

With reference to the various notices on 
this subject which have already appeared in 
Notes and Querie*, the following passage 
extracted from an article in AIL the Year 
HiMJid (No. 64, July 14, 1860) entitled 
" The Paper Wall of China," may not be 
uninteresting, and will prove that, though 
infanticide is practised, it is now and tlieu 
not winked at by the government : 

'* Beyond the culture of cotton and the 
rearing of silkworms, thei'e is no employ- 
ment tor female hands ; which makes them 
a heavy burden to tbeir parents, and often 
the cause of poverty. Hence the number 
of infanticides committed on female chil- 
dren, in spite of the severity of the laws 
and the frequent interference of the autho- 
rities. In L848 the criminal judge of the 
province of Canton was obliged to issue an 
edict, which contained this remarkable 
passage : * although there are establish- 
ments for foundlings of the female sex, 
nevertheless we have been unable to destroy 
tne revolting practice which la an outnige 
to morality and civilisation, and which 
breaks the harmony of Ueaven. Children 
of both sexes belong to the harmony of 
Heaven ; and if a daughter is bom to you, 
you ought to bring her up, although she be 
not of the same value to you as a boy. If 
you kill her, how can you hope to have 
sons \ How is it that you are not afiaid of 
the consequences of your unworthy conduct, 
and ej^pecially of the justice of Heaven { 
You will repent of it alter your life^ but it 
will tlien be too late. If you abandon your 
daughters, when you are discovered you 
will be punished according to the laws, 
for you are unnatural ; and for the crime 
of murdering your infants you arc unworthy 
of any indulgenue. 



>» 
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The Forbion Schools at Pekikg. 

At the Tsung-le-yamun j||§ ^ ^ P^ 

(Chinese foreign office) is tne Tung-wen- 

quan, i5| ^T §|a the name of the schools 

where the Ciiinese students are taught Eng- 
lish, French, and Kussian. There are 10 
students in each school. Dr. Martin teaches 
the English school, Monsieur Smorinbuig 
the French school, and Mr. Popoff teaches 
the Russian school ; each gentleman gets 
1,000 Taels per annum salary. Two of 
the students who went to Europe are still 
in the Buglish school studying. Four of the 
students ui the English school have now at- 
tained a fair acquaintance with English offi- 
cial despatches and translate them pret^ 
freely, but are not sufficiently advanced to 
be able to compose a good Snglish official 
letter. The students go to sdiool at six 
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A.V. in the morning, read Chineae until 10 
A.SI. They then have two hours until 
12 A.M. for taking food, &o. and from 
12 A.M. until 6 p.x. are studyin*; Euro 
pean books, (be. The studeuta i^ot three 
taels of silver per month e^ich from the 
OoFemment. S. K.viqht. 



Thb Eight Banners. 
The S-bannera (pah-chS) /\ ^ have a 

nominal strength of 80,000 men to each ban- 
ner— ^0^000 men. The colon ra of the ban- 
neis are red , blue, yellow, and w hite. Eac h 
ooloar represents two banners, ojiq colour 
bordered with another colour, and the colour 
itself without a border. Taels 300,000 are 
distribated each month to bannennen. The 
bannermen, who are well acquainted with 
the use of the bow and arrow, get 4 taels 
each per month ; those who have a partial 
knowledge of archery, Ac. get 3 taels per 
month. There are a great number of ban- 
nermen who being but indifferent at their 
drill get only 1^ taels per mouth each, and 
there are many widows who receive l^ taels 
each per month. There are also bannermen 
who are so poor that for want of proper clothes 
they c&nnot attend when called upon to per- 
form their duties two or three days in the 
month ; these men allow other bannermen to 
act for them, the man doing the other's duty 
taking 1^ taels, the banner man that should 
attend taking the remaining 1^ taels of his 
3 taels per month allowance. I have no 
statistics of the actual number of bannermen 
in Peking nor can I at present state what 
proportion would receive Tls. 4, Tls. 3, Tla. 
1^; nor can I give the available number who 
in case of necessity are competent to use 
the bow and arrow. S. Kntoht, 



AXITA AND THB PaBADISX OP THS WbST. 

Amita is a Sanscrit term and means 
literally '* boundless.*' The correct form 
of the name of this Buddha is however 
Amita-bha (boundless-light). In the Budd- 
hist daasica translated into Chinese the 

former name is used (KB" ^^ |^ or SS 

^ or -^ ijm {^), but the commentators 
mistakenly explain the term by ^^bound- 
leas age" (^ ^ ^), though they unar 
nimoiu^ mention *' boundless light " 

the first attribute of Anuta. 

The dogma of, this famous Buddha and 
his paradise in the West has been trans- 
mitted, as the tradition boldy asserts, by 

Shariputtra ('^ ^|9||| ^W), one of the great- 

«t disciples os Shakyamuniy and famous 



for his wisdom, who calls himself (in the 
Lotus of the good law) the elder son of 
Bha^'ivat (Shakyamuni) and who is there- 
fore U3u:illy mentioned in Buddhist books 

with the attribute '* elder" (^ ^). It 

Usaid (see ^"^l^M^^) *^** 
Shakyamnni hrst told him of the existence 
of a land of extreme happiness, of a perfect 

paradise in the West (|^ j^ ^Sb ^f^ tif* 

j^ ), and gave in answer to Shariputtra's 

questioning him about it the following 
particulars, which to the present day are 
generally believed as gospel-truth by most 
of the northern Buddhists. ''In that 
paradise of the West, it is said, with its 
millions of Buddhas distributed over the 
country according to the eight points of the 
compass, there is one there discoursing on 
the doctrine. His name is Amita. Ho is 
so called, the story explains, because he is 
substantially light, boundless light, illu- 
minating every part of his kingdom, nothing 
bein<^ able to obstruct his rays. He is also 
of boundless age, immortal, and all his 
people are likewise enjoying immortality, 
unlimited boundless age like the Asankhe- 

yakalpa (the immeasurable Kalpa EpTfjS' 

j|Kf $!/)' '^^ ^ ^^^® reason why he is 
also called the Buddha of boundless age 
(fS^ ft ^^ ^)* ^^^ ^^ paradise of 



mm 

the Wedt contains four precious things 
or wonders. In the iirst instance it is a 
kingdom of extreme happiness, there is 
there fulness of life and no pain nor sorrow 
mixed with it, (no need of being bom again, 
no Nirvana even)* In the second instance- 
there is there a sevenfold row of railings or 

balustrades (-fc Jj ffi| |^i and thirdly 
a seven-fold row of silken nets (-4^ ^^ 
^& ^A) and lastly a seven-fold row of 
trees ( ^J S ^T ^^ hedging, in the 

whole country. In the midst of it thera 
are seven precious ponds, the water of which 
possesses all the eight good qualities which 
the best water can have, viz : it is still, it is> 
pure and cold, it is sweet and agreeable, 
it is light and soft, it is rich and fresh, it 
is tranquillizing, it removes hunger and 
thirst, and finally nourishes all roots. The 
bottom of these ponds is covered with gold- 
sand, and round about there are pavements- 
constructed of precious metals and gems, 
and many two-storied houses built of all 
sorts of jewels. At the surface of the water 
there are beautiful lotus-flowers floating as> 
lai^e as carriage-wheels, displaying the> 
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most dazzling gorgeous colours, and dis- 
persing the most frajjrant aroma. There 
are also beautiful birds there which make a 
delicious enchanting music, and at every 
Weath of wind all those trees join in the 
chorus shaking their leaves, and those 
silken nets also chime in. This music is 
like "Lieder ohne Worte" discoursing on 

Buddha (|^) Dharma (^) and Samgha 

(f&)' *°^ ^^ *^® immortals when hearing 
it cannot help joining in it and calling 
dtvoufcly on Buddha, Dharma and Samgha. 
But it is all the miraculous power of Amita 
who transforms himself into those birds 
and produces those unearthly strains of 
heavenly music." 

In this way the story goes on transplant- 
ing to this paradise of the West eveiything 
that a Chinaman considers beautiful and 
charming, and suggesting the idea that 
Bow-a-days all the wealthy Chinese when 
laying out their gardens or pleasure grounds 
have this ideal before their minds (compare 
for instance Puntungqua's gardens in Can- 
ton). But it is remarkable what a pure 
morkl atmosphere all the descriptions of 
this **pure land," as it is called {^ J^), 
are breathing, for it is mentioned as one 
of the chief characteristics of this paradise, 
that there is no sin there, no evil thought, 
no wickedness. All the inhabitants of it 
are pure and holy men ; I say men, because 
there is no difference of sex there, but 
every woman when bom into the western 
land is at once transformed into a man (see 
® 3^ -^ ^). The way by which one 
may obtain entrance into this paradise is 
not so very difficult. For it is not abso- 
lutely necessary to renounce the world and 
to submit to celibacy and all the rules of 
monastic life or to go through all the stages 
of abstract contemplation, though tins 
would certainly be the safest road. What 
is absolutely required is merely an outward 
conformity to the more important ones of 
the ten Buddhist commandments and an 
assiduous and devout worship of Amita. 
**The very name of this Buddha (says the 
^ -I- j^ ^) if pronounced by a devout 
hMtrt" 1,000 times or 5,000 times wiU effec- 
tually dispel all harassing thoughts, all 
fightings within and fears without ; a con- 
tinued sincere worship of Amita will release 
men from the restless unceasing eddies of 
the Sansara and bring them to the enjoy- 
ment of eternal rest and peace in the pure 
land of the western heaven, and if once 
there, there will be no danger of being re- 
bom again into the world of trouble and 
misery or of having again to suffer the 
pangp of dying." 



It is needless to remark that this whole 
dogma is a fiat contradiction to all the 
leading doctrines of Buddhism, granting as 
it does such an easy egress out of the San- 
sara and substituting immortality for the 
utter annihilation of the Nirvana. Bat 
this leads us to the question, from what 
source did the Chinese and the Northern 
Buddhists in general derive this strange 
medley? For it is well known that the 
very name of Amita and his paradise are 
peijectly unknown to the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Birmah and Siam. 

If we search the earliest records of Budd- 
hist history we find no trace of Amita. 
Two hundred and eighteen years after the 
death of Shakyamani the Buddhist chnrch 
split into a northern and southern half in 
consequence of the convocation of Patah- 
puttra (B. Ch. 325) sending a mission to 
the North and another to the South, which 
latter received the famous commission 
*' establish ye in the delightful land of 
Lanka (Ceylon) the delightful religion of 
the vanquisher" (see Mahavanso, chapter 
12). But for a couple of centuries the 
young Buddhist church of Ceylon remained 
in unbroken intercourse with India, and as 
the canon of this church was not fixed until 
B. C. 80, we must conclude from the total 
absence of any trace of Amita and the 
dogma connected with him, that the latter 
was not known in India at the begioniog 
of the Christian era. In A. D. 64 Budd- 
hism was introduced into China, but the 
Sutra usually quoted under the name 
Lalitavistara, translated into Chinese as 
early as A. D. 65, does not mention Amita 

nor even Kwan-yin (^&"h*) *^d not the 

faintest approach to the doctrine of the 
western paradise can be found on its pages. 

In the " lotus of the good law '' {j^ ^ 






) which was translated into 
Chinese A. D. 280, the first mention of 
Amita under the name O mi to (j^^ 

[Jj^'fife) occurs. There is a list giving the 

names of two Buddhas for each of the eight 
points of the compass, and Amita is dnly 
mentioned as the firet of the two Buddhas 
in tho West. I must remark however that 
this passage may be a later interpolation, as 
the only edition of this classic which I 
could obtain has been issued by Kumarajap 

(iiJl J^ H ff> ^^ ^^^"^ ^^ *^*!^ ^^ 

sently hear more. The next mention of 
Amita occurs in the list of the one thou- 
sand Buddhas of the preceding Kalpa (jjS 

mentioned as the first of the twelve Budd- 
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has in the West under the name. 



*'the 



Buddha of boundless age (t& 

But still no trace of the dogma of a para- 
dise in the West. All at once under the 
Tain dynasty a Buddhist school springs up 

in China called the Lotus-school (^£^V) 
or Pure-land-school (]™ -4- .^) setting 

forth the doctrine of Amita and the western 
paradise as we have sketched it above. If 
we consult the history of Chinese Budd- 
hism we find among Edkins ' most viduable 
notes the following short notice, which I 
quote from a manuscript abstract, not hav- 
ing the book itself (Notes on Chinese 
Buddhism by Rev. J. Edkins) at command. 
Edkins says, '^A.D. 405 Kumarajap, an 
Indian" from Tibet ** was made a high offi- 
cer and commanded to translate the princi- 
pal Buddhist classics and to correct the 
existing translations." Now it is an his- 
torical fact which cannot be disputed that 
BufMbism was not largely introduced into 
Tibet until the year A.D. 641, and that the 
missionaries who wore previously labouring 
in Tibet came fi-om Nepaul and Cashmir, 
the oldest stronghold of northern Budd- 
hism. And from Cashmir or Nepaul it 
must have been that the Lotus-scnool of 
Chiua received its inspiration through 
Kumarajap or other priests. We get only 
confirmed in this view if we examine the 
nature^of the classics introduced by Ku- 
marajap and commented upon by the follow- 
ers of the Lotus-school. They swarm with 

allusions to the worship of the Nagas (ag) 

and Jakshaa (^ ^) for which Cashmir 
and Nepaul are famous, with magic formu- 
las or Dharanis (|{£^^^^) ^^6 acknow- 
ledged home of which those two countries 
are. Moreover those famous six syllables 
"Om mani pad me hum" (om, the mysteri- 
ous name of the deity, mani the previous 
gem, padme the lotus, bum or Amen) 
which form the daily prayer of all tlie 
Buddhists in those countries, just like the 
Ave Maria of the Roman Catholics, nmy 
be fouud over and over a'^aiu in Chinese 
prayers addressed to Amita or Kwanyin, 
especially however in the daily ritual of the 
priests belonijing to the Lotus-school (the 

words are [|f^ ^^ ll/^ g/V P^ j)^ see |^ 

nail)- 

There is another consideration that tends 
to strengthen the view we have taken. 
It was in the beginning of the fifth century 
(or the end of the fourth) that the worship 
of Amita and the dogma of a paradise in 
the West becjan to spread over China. 
About 400 A. D., fhe irrtvit Oliino.s^ lr.»v<'^'» r 



Fa-hien travelled all over India and though 
he alludes to having noticed the worship of 

Kwanyin (2i "^)and Mandshu8hri(^ 

$4c Sltl ^J) ^^^ ^^ ^ closely associa- 
ted with the worship of Amita, he never 
mentions the latter and does not appear to 
have met in his travels with any trace of a 
worship addressed to Amita. His country- 
man Hieu-tsang who went to India in the 
following century (A.D. 629-645) is likewise 
perfectly silent on the subject. Taking 
these circumstances, together with the total 
absence of the dogma of Amita for which 
the Buddhist canon of Ceylon, Birmali and 
Siam is conspicuous, it seems pretty evident 
that India in all probability was not tho 
birthplace of the worship of Amita. 

And now we may go a step farther. 
There is another circum^tance, which makcH 
it rather probable that the dogma in ques- 
tion originated in Ca&bniir or Nepaul. 
This dogma has been brought to China not 
only in that popular dress, in which w& 
have hitherto presented it to our readers, 
but also in a mystic speculative form. 
Soon after the convocation of Djalandhara 
under king Kanishka (at the beginning of 
our Christian era) a speculative school was 
started in Cashmir and Nepaul which was 
afterwards called the school of the *' great 

conveyance " {~1c ^^)* Gradually satura- 
ting the whole system of northern Budd- 
hism whilst being unaUe to get any fol- 
lowers in Ceylon, Birmah, and Siam, it has 
done more than anything else towards 
widening the gulf that separates southern 
and northern Buddhists. This system was 
it that first produced that list of the 1,00Q 
Buddhas which are quoted above and in 
which Amita is mentioned as the first of 
12 Buddhas ruling in the West. The same 
school set up the theory of the Dhy&ni- 
buddhas, giving to each human Buddha 
(Manushi-buddha) his antitype, a form of 
abstraction (Dhy^i-buddha) which was said 
to be the glorified self of the human Budd- 
ha, and to be living above in the regions of 
the pure forms whilst he was living on 
earth. Now the antitype or glorified self 
of Shakyamuni was said to be our Amita, 
and as it is the duty of every Dhyani- 
buddha not only to represent his architype 
(tlie Manushi-buddha) in heaven, but also 
to propagate his teachings on earth after he 
had entered the Nirvana, each of the 
Dhyani-buddhas produces for this purpose 
a spiritual son by emanation. These spiri- 
tual sons are called Buddhisattwas and as. 
the spiritual son of Amita was mentioned 
as Padmapani, or as he is called in China 
Kwan-yin. This explains then why Kwan- 
V'U '".mJ ins ('...r h'.r) wor.sMp is so intinuitely 
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connected with that of Amita. Kwan-yin 
is one of the many incarnations of the 
latter. 

In the tenth century a Buddhist sect 
sprang up in Cashmir, ascribing to Amita, 
who had before always been considered as 
a mere abstraction, all the attributes of a 
personal being, calling him Adi-buddha 
(eternal, self-conscious Buddha) and Ish- 
vara (Lord). But as this doctrine is in 
Tibet itself considered to be heterodox, and 
does not seem to have spread largely in 
China, we refrain from examining it farther. 

Considering then that Amita was origin- 
ally conceived as impersonal as the ideal 
personilication of "boundless light," re- 
membering also that his name is first men- 
tioned in a list of one thousand Buddh«as, 
which naturally reminds us of the one 
thousand Zarathustras of the Persians (see 
Spiegel, Avesta), and taking finally into 
account that the whole doctrine of Amita 
and the western paradise is not only for- 
eign but diametrically opposed to the first 
principle of Buddliism, it seems most 
natural to seek the origin of this dogma in 
Persian or Gnostic ideas influencing the 
Buddhism of Cashmir and Nepaul. 

In conclusion I will merely mention as a 
piece of curiosity that the name of the 
Bactro-Indian king Amyntas is on coins, 
which have been discovered, spelled Amita. 

E. J. Ejtel. 
Poklo, March, 1868. 



Peking Carts and Chairs. 

Of the wood (Eu-mu) for making carts, 
the best kind comes from Cho-chow, 140 
li from Peking ; the k'wuy-moo is used for 
making spokes of cart-wheels, and chiefly 
comes from Tai-yuen-foo, 1,600 li from Pek- 
ing. The iron tires roun d t h e wh eels are m ade 
of iron from Shanse, 900 le South of Tai- 
yuan-foo. The best kind of iron from Loh- 
yu-foo sells for fully 12 taels per 100 catties in 
Peking (the Chinese mentioned to me when 
asking, that 12 taels would hardly buy it). 12 
taels worth of silver is used in inlaying the 
iron with silver on a good Peking cart. 
The prices of good carts vary from 50 to 200 
taels each ; the best kind being lined with 
satin. The fashionable cart or coach build- 
ers for the princes and high mand;irins live 
outside the Cheen-mun. Regarding the 
Chao^tze or chairs I may mention that a 
green cloth chair complete — with satin pil- 
lows, cushions, <&c., a small looking glass 
inside, a small tau-tze for brushing away 
the dust from the boots, a small vase for 
flowers, and some iron inlaid with silver on 
the corners around the edges of the chair 



and the ends of the poles on which the chair 
is borne — costs 200 taels. A good cart or 
coach-builder gets 5 tiao per day wages (no 
food) in Peking. This at 6/5 per tael Eng- 
lish money is 3/^. The price of Shanse 
iron varies very much according to the 
quality. I have seen beautiful specimcDS 
of the Loh-yu-foo iron in the shape of po- 
lished iron smoking pipes, and the fact that 
the best quality of Lo-yu-foo iron is so 
highly valued in Peking substantiates the 
report made by Messrs Williamson & Lees 
who travelled in Shanse in 1866. 

S. KNiaHT. 



Core A. 



Ciorea is called by the Chinese E[ao-le§ or 
more generally Ka5-le-kuo— " the Corean 
Kingdom. ** It is much to be regretted that 
so little is known of this part of the world, 
but after recent events even a few trifling 
odd scraps may be interesting. Charles 
Gutzlaff, some thirty years since, gave the 
following particulars respecting thisinter- 
estiug country : — 

" The Kingdom was known to the Chi- 
nese as early as the times of Tao. It was 
natural that they should early adopt the 
Chinese writing character, the use of which 
prevails among them to this time. Domes- 
tic broils, which seem to have been foment- 
ed by Chinese policy, together with the 
scarcity of tribes inhabiting the country, 
seem to have kept this kingdom in barbarism, 
from which it did not emerge ; wiule their 
neighbours the Chinese, as well as the Japa- 
nese, made rapid advances in civilization. 
As soon the Ming dynabty ascended the 
Chinese throne (A.D. 1368), the Coreans 
sent an ambassador to Hung-woo, the Em- 
peror, desiring the inauguration of their 
King with the Imperial Seal. This was 
readily granted, and Corea was henceforth 
considered a tributary kingdom. Dnriog 
the reigu of Tai-ko Sama, the warlike Em- 
peror of Japan, Corea was repeatedly in- 
vaded by the Japanese, and finally con- 
quered. The Japanese General-in-chief 
withdrew to his own country in 1598, and 
thus the fruits of repeated victories were 
lost to the Japanese.'' 

When the Sovereign (called by the Pe- 
kingese the "Kao-lee Wang," or Corean 
Prince), ascends the throne, he sends a high 
officer with a large retinue to Peking to 
pay homage to the Son of the Heaven, and 
obtain the Imperial sanction to ascend the 
throne. He also sends a yearly tribute, of 
merchandize, &c. to the Pekingese Court. 
This tribute consists chiefly of Ginseng, 
called by the Chinese Kao-le-ahun (inferior 
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in quality to the MaQchurian root) ; Go- 
rean paper much stronger than that made by 
the Chinese, and used by the Pekingese for 
window-paper (the residents of Peking 
have only very few glass windows up to 
the present time); and Kao-le-poo or Corean 
cloth, a strong kind of Nankeen. Between 
the Ua-t&-mtin and Cheen-mun, two of the 
nine gates of the Tartar oity of Pekicg, is 
situated the Kao-le-kuan or Corean ofiicial 
establishment. The buildings are in a 
wretchedly dilapidated condition, and an 
English gentleman would be very heartily 
ashamed of them foir his horse-boy. This 
establishment superintends the trade which 
is carried on by the Coreans who accompany 

English. Pekingese. 

To eat, to dine, to take a meal Chlh-f&n 



To drink Tea {to take some re- Hoh cha 

freshmeni 
To drink wine Hoh chieu 

To smoke (Tobacco) Chlh ye'n 

Ship Chwen 

Qwyd^inqucdity; ^^aUright^^) Had 



Not good {in qtudity) bad 

I don't understand 

Water 

To drink water 

To walk 

How many ? 

School 

You (pronoun) 



Little boy 



the tribute. Towards the end of the year 
the tribute-bearers arrive, and with them 
persons to sell Corean productions, and buy 
Chinese i^oods in return. These merchants 
stay some two or three months of every year 
in the capital, vending their paper, ginseng- 
root, and cotton cloth. Just inside the 
Cheen-mun are a number of one storied 
little shops (the greater proportion of the 
houses in Peking are one storied) with their 
exteriors very handsomely gilded, where the 
Kao-le-shun is sold. 

The following words and phases of Corean 
I have noted down, and trust that some- 
body will add to the meagre list I thus 
begin. 

Corea/n, 
Pan-roft-gla (the common ex- 
pression); Chin-chee, ch&p 
chd s5 {the classical phnae^ 
Oha m& gla 

Sou-la ma-gla 

Tai'm pie ma gla 

Pai (pronounced like the 
English word Pie) 

Choh t'eh (the first word pro- 
nounced quickly) 

Ch&o cheh moh teou 

Mohla 

Moola 

Moola m& gla 

Kah gla 

Mel chlh near 

Sa-bang 



YovL give me {make me a pre- Ne sooug kei woh 

seni of) 
Are your family all well 1 



Puhao 

Woh pu tung 

Shooey 

Hoh shooey 

T'so 

To sh&o 

Shoo-fang 

Ni, Ni*na {pronounced quickly) Ngy 

respectful for tn 
Woh Na 

Scao hal tse Chag-n& hai 

Nsy na chun dey 



Chea-le-toh had ah' t (ZVie Chf^S pee sa lam ping &u ha 
Chinese do not consider it near 
polite to have direct enquiries 
of civility m^le after the 



Che6 pe k&g la 

K&g]& 
Yak 



wife or lady of the house) 
To go home {when not far dis- Chea chU 

tant) 
To go Chu 

Want (require^ vnsh) Yao 

What is youi name i Ne sing shenmo ; Kuei sing ; Ney e day e seu 

kao shou, &c., Szc. 
How many are there of your To shao jen tsai chea le ? 

family? 
Fire Hw'o 

Candle La 

1 (one) Y6 

2 (two) urh 

3 (three) Sftn 

4 (four) S'z 

5 (five) Woo 

6 (six) Leu 



CheS p€e s&lam mais ched 

near 
Priio 
K*rh 
Hanah 
T'ru 
Sey 
Ley 
Ta sant 
Ya sant 



SPi.REow Knight. 
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Geoobaphtcal Character of China. 

The following has been received from a 
friend and subscriber : — " The accompany- 
ing review of the report of the Smithsonian 
Institute bears so exclusively upon the sub- 
jects to which Notiut mid Queries are devoted 
that I forward it for insertion. You state in 
your last that you object to extracts pre- 
viously published. But when they are of 
quite recent date, and appear in the ephe- 
meral columns of a daily American paper, 
you might, it seems to me, break tlux>ugh 
your rule with advantage." 

Shanghai. Asa. 

'^The last published report of the Smith- 
sonian Institute contains a reference to the 
geological character of Cliina, which derives 
peculiar interest from the light it throws 
upon the mineral resources of that country, 
with which we are henceforth to hold such 
intimate commercial relations. Raphael 
Pumpelly, of New York, made an extensive 
tour through China in 18G3-64-65, and since 
his return has prepared notes of his journey, 
giving an account of his geological obser- 
vations in particular, which has been recom- 
mended to the Smithsonian Institute for 
publication. According to the facts gather- 
ed by him, and synopsized in the report 
before us, there is reason to believe that 
there exists throughout (^hina an immense 
development of Devonian limestone, which 
rises to the surface in all the larger ridges, 
and attains in some places a thickness of 
over 10, (KX) feet. It rests on either granitic 
rock or metiimorpbic schist, unconformably 
stratified as regards the limestone. Over- 
lying it, in conformable stratitications, is a 
great coal-bearing formation of sandstones, 
shales, conglomerates, etc. No later form- 
ation than these coal measures was observ- 
ed, and they are reserved to the Triassic 
period. There are only two great systems 
of elevations in China. The north-east 
system deteruiiiics the outline of Asia east 
of the 110th meridian, and coincides with 
the middle course of the Yangtse-Kiang 
and the lower course of the Amoor. Its 
upheaval occurred chiefly after the deposi- 
tion of the coal formations. The east- west 
system exists in Western China in the Min 
mountains and in the Nanling range, and 
determines the genenal course from west to 
east of the three principal rivers of the 
south of China. It appears to have risen 
later than the first system, since it has 
elevated the limestone and overlying rocks 
which rest upon its sides. Evidences are 
presented of recent oscillations, extending 
over great areas in the form of terraces. In 
the great plain of north-eastern China is a 
delta deposit extending over eight degrees 
of latitude, which is yearly increasing, and 



through which the river Hoang Ho varies 
its course every few centuries, emptying into 
the sea alternately to the north and to the 
south of a mountainous peninsula, through 
channels separated by several degrees of 
latitude. A great table land lies between 
China and Siberia, which consists of basins 
of undisturbed strata of sandstone, contain- 
ing beds of gypsum, and which terminates 
generally at the south in a precipitous wall 
of lava, in some places more than 1,500 feet 
thick. The abrupt termination of the 
plateau is owing to a great dislocation, 
which marks approximately the ooaat-line 
of a former ocean to the North, in which 
the most recent deposits of the plain ori- 
ginated, and along whose southern shore 
there existed an extensive region of volc&uic 
activity. This reminds one to some extent 
of Agassiz^s description of the ancient Ap- 
palachian sea in the northern portion of 
the United States, and of the similar 
phenomenon in South America. The coal 
basins of China are believed to be equally 
extensive with those of the United Stales, 
iiud the country contains deposits of other 
valuable minerals, including the useful 
metals. Mr. Pumpelly justly remarks 
that such gifts cannot long be unappreciated. 
'^ They are the elements of the civilization 
of the present age, and in the natural course 
of events the country possessing them can- 
not long avoid being dlrawn into the stream 
of industrial and intellectual progress.'' 



Cost of Li vino among the Chinese. 

A fifth rank Civil Mandarin, who is not 
now in actual employment, informs metnal 
he supports his wife, a grown up sisc-r, 
two children and a male and a female sjr- 
vant, on $30 a month, but that he has to 
practise economy to enable him to do so. 
Canton. AU 



Burial in China. — (1.) In what parfsof 
China is it customary to leave coffins t^mve 
the ground? (2.) What is the ori:im of the 
Omega shaped (horse-shoe like) ridge which 
surrounds graves when the cofiiii is interrt-dl 
(3.) Are tombstones in common use? (4.) 
Is cremation ever practised 1 

A. D. C. 

Chinese Graves. — ^What is the origin of 
the circular form of grave, an<I why are 
graves in the South against the sides of the 
hills, while at Hankow and the North, they 
are on the plain, with the same side built 
up at the back ? 

Hankow. C. R. F. A. 
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Henna in China. — In my note on this 
subject (Cantoniensis, vol. 1, p. 40), I point- 
ed out that the Laivsoniaj or Henna plant 
of Western Asia, is used also in Kwangtuug 
as a finger nail dye ; of this fact, and the 
identification of the plant, there is no doubt. 
W. F. M. (vol. 2, p. 11) gives interesting 
information on the subject, but his remarks 
and quotations, as is shewn by Dr. Hance's 
note (vol. 2, p. 23) refer to the garden 
balsam, which is used in Japan and else- 
where, for the same purpose. 

In a publication issued in Shanghai with- 
out date, but probably some twenty years 
afi:o, is an English translation of an Amoy 
Chinaman's account of Batavia, in which it 

IB stated that the flowers of the ^ ^^^ 

which are "generally white" assume in 
that country various shades of red, yellow, 
and variegated colors, thus iostancing *' the 
contrarieties of the vegetable world." 

Now this description, as regards color, 
appears to be applicable to neither the 
Lawsonia nor the balsam, and the question 

arises, is the name ^ iS ^ applied in 

Amoy or Batavia to some other plant ? 
Perhaps some gentleman at each of those 
places would be good enough to answer this 
question, taking care not to enquire of a 
Chinaman in a leading or suggestive form ; 
the best plan would be to shew the Chinese 
name to a Chinaman, and desire him to 
bring a specimen of it ; should any corres- 
pondent be kind enough to do this, and be 
in doubt himself as to the identification of 
the plant, a specimen pressed for a week 
between the leaves of a heavy book, and 
forwarded to the care of the editor of this 
periodical, will no doubt reach good botani- 
cal hands ; a small branch with leaves only 
may serve to shew what it is not, but 
flowers or fruit may be necessary to shew 
what it is. 

In the translation referred to above, the 
name of the finger nail flower, and that 
alone, is given in the Chinese character. 

TuEO. Sampson. 

" Derivation of the word Sapbque.— 
What is the origin of the term SapSque, 
which is used in French as the equivalent 
of our word cask (signifying the copper coin 
of the Chinese) ? The resemblance of the 
last syllable to that of the Russian word 
ko])ek seems to suggest a Muscovite deriva- 
tion. The word cash, I believe, we get from 
the Malay. T. 

Derivation of the word Bonze. — What 
k the origin of the word Bonze, which is 
used to denote the Buddhist priesthood ? 

T. 



Advance of a Chinese General to the 
Caspian. (Vol. II., No. 2, p. 32, &c.>— 
In reply to the query on this subject E. C. 
T. has supplied quotations from Montgo- 
mery Martin and Sir John Davis, the ten- 
dency of which is to ascribe to Pan Chao, 
the celebrated general of Han Ho Ti, the 
honour of having reached the Caspian ; but 
I would submit that satisfactory Chinese 
authority for this statement is still wanting. 
Martin's observation that in A.D. 94 Pan 
Chao " was sent to the shores of the Cas- 
pian sea " may have excellent foundation ; , 
but one would gladly see it quoted. On 
referring to the Tung Kien Kaiig Mu I find 
under date A.D. 94 that Pan Chao subju- 
gated the Kingdom of j^ ^ [pronoun- 
ced] Yeii-chihy which is thoroughly identi- 
fied with the modern Karashar, in Chinese 
Turkestan, some 30 degrees of longitude to 
the eastward of the Caspian ; whilst in the 
the detailed bios^raphy of this General con- 
tained in the Kxoamj Ming Tsiang Luh I 
also fail to find any statement justifying 
the claim set up on his behalf. Can it be 
substantiated ? 

Mei Hwei-li. 

Chinese Official Ranks. — I should be 
glarl if one of your numerous contributors 
versed in Chinese matters would furnish a 
list of Chinese Civil and Military Ranks. 
We outsiders constantly read in the papers 
of the ** Taotai " and the " Chentai " (or 
Shentai?) and the ** Footai" and the "Ting- 
chai " (whoever that party may be ; he 
is evidently a British oflicial as he invaria- 
bly belongs to a Consulate. ) Now we know 
tolerably well who and what a Footai or 
Taotai are, but very few know anything of 
the higher or lower grades. I hope some 
one wiU supply a table for reference. 

J. J. o. 

[J. J. S. will find the information he re- 
requires in Meadows' "Desultory Notes." 
We agree with him however, that a new 
table giving the title (in each dialect if pos- 
sible) would be useful, as that work is 
almost unobtainable. — ^Ed. ] 

Sheep in China. — Is the true reason 
known, why sheep do not thrive or fatten 
when allowed to graze in the South of China ? 

In Formosa, though the pasture appears 
to be wholesome, sheei) get miserably thin, 
never fattening throughout the year. 

If the cause of their pining away could 
be ascertained, and a remedy suggested, 
would it not bo a boon to people in the 
South of China ? Might not sheep be im- 
ported from warmer climates than North 
of the Yang-tze 1 K. 
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Chinese Population of Singapore. — 
From what province do the majority of 
Chinese resideuts at Singapore and the 
Straits settlements come ? What dialect is 
most useful to learn in order to communi- 
cate with them Have any Malay or other 
words become incorporated in the Chinese 
colloquial ? 

Singapore. 

Paintings at Entrances of Mandarin 
Yamdns. — What is the meaning and deriva- 
tion of the hideous figures somewhat 
resembling tigers painted upon the short 
walls which usually front mandarin ya- 
muns, and upon the central entrance 
doors ? Are they merely. to screen the en- 
trance fi^om the vulgar gaze, or is there any 
other reason for their erection ? 

G. B. 

The inscription by Yu the Great. 
— Permit me to encjuiro through your 
valuable periodical how many so-called 

copies or facsimiles of the famous jjfm 

^ ^wLj or inscription, >aid so have 

been traced by " Yti the Great," or in his 

time upon a rock of the ^T mountain in 

Hunan, are at this moment extant in 
China. Dr. Legge, in his Classics, Vol. 
Ill, Part I, p. 70 mentions one copy in the 

gossession of the Kev. Mr. Chalmers of 
anton, Dr. Williams states that there is 
one preserved in Sigan fu, Shensi, another 
copy is known to exist in the Kwei mun 
monastery in Sze Chuen. I have heard of 
one having been seen by foreigners at 
Ningpo, and there is one in Wuchang city 
here, inscribed upon a stone tablet by Kuan 
W&n, the late Viceroy.* It would be in- 
teresting to institute some comparison, if 
practicable, between these and any other 
copies which may be found, in order to 
ascertain whether they shew traces of hav- 
ing been derived from a common original, 
and thereafter to determine the amount of 
reliance which may be placed upon the 
claims which have been set up by many 
Chinese writers and some foreign ones in 
favour of the authenticity of the H&ng 
Shan inscription. 

W. H. Medhurst. 
Hankow, 28th February, 1868. 

[We shall be happy to receive copies of 
the inscription (which will be found in full 
page 73, Part 1, Vol. 1, Dr Legge's Classics) 
and insert notes of the discrepancies, if 
any, which exist in the various documents 
alluded to.— Ed.] 

* [There is a copy also in the Imperial Ar» 
chives at Peking, according to Bunaen. — £d.} 



Koxinga's Name. — In the native descrip- 
tion of Formosa given by ^& of Kelung in 

volume 2, No. 2, page 22, 1 notice the sur- 
name of the celebrated Chief Koxinga is 

put down as Ting ^R instead of Ch'mg 

p[J. I firmly believed he belonged to the 

latter family, so I wiah to be informed 
of your opinion in that respect. 

G. M.C. 

[^^ was used in the M. S. forwarded, 

so we refer the question to the writer of the 
note to ascertain whether it was inserted in 
error. Ed.] 

The Censors.— In a local paper of last 
year I read that, *' An Officer in the Hanlia 
college, Tung-wen-huan by name, memoria- 
lized the Throne calling attention to the 
laxity with which the various officers 
throughout the Empire fulfil their duties, 
aod begging that they may require both 
those within and without the metropolis to 
make themselves thoroughly proficient in 
the law whereby the people may be well 
and properly governed." And in the edict 
which publishes the above, and answers it, 
the Emperor admits the necessity for the 
remonstrance and calls the attention of 
provincial Mandarins to the lasity which 
prevails. I want to know, — 1. The precue 
office and duty of a Censor. 2. To what 
extent he may go in pointing out abuses 
without subjecting himself to punishment 
3. If punishment, avowedly for remon- 
strances uttered in the fulfilment of his duty, 
is sanctioned by Chinese law. 4. The pay 
and emoluments attached to the office. 
5. Are they not also the historians of the 
empire ? jAVsa 

Form of Address amongst Chinese.— 
What rule prevails amongst Chinese in the 
mode they adopt of address to each other } 
At Peking they use Chang-tzu, Ko-si, 
Tzu-ko <fec. In Central China they appear 
to put the word ** Lao " before the ^ng^ as 
"Lao Siu," "Lao Yen'* <fec., while the 
Cantonese is "A" as "A-kun," "A-yuk," 
<bc. Any information will oblige a 

YouNo Student. 

Ivory in China. — ^Whence comes the 
ivory so plentifully used in China ? Are 
any means of softening it before oae adopt- 
ed? Z. 

Chinese Coal. — What distinct sorts of 
coal exist in China ? Can any one give me a 
description of a Chinese Coal-mine ? What 
means are adopted io yefitilate and keep 
the mine free from water. 

A. C. 
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Ohinese Actors. — In a Chinese novel 
which I am reading there are several in- 
atanoes of young actors who had been sold, 
while still boys, by their parents or guar- 
dians to theatrical managers, purchasing 
their freedom, either themselves or by 
means of their patrons, and they are then 

said to |;H ^jfi. Can any oue tell me^the 

nature of the connection generally existing 
between actors and those who employ their 
services ? Is it the case that the majority of 
them have been purchased while children ? 
I have heard it stated that Foundling 
Hospitals have been the original homes of 
nine-tenths of the Chinese who are seen on 
the stage, but I have been unable to find 
any real foundation for the statement. 

F. 

Thb Tallow Tbbe. — In what part of 
China is the Tallow tree met with ? I have 
heard that candles are made of the vege- 
table fat derived from it but have never 
seen a specimen of the tree. A recent 
Indian paper states as follows : — " The 
tallow tree of China, which gives rise to 
a vast trade in the northern parts of that 
Empire, has been introduced into India. 
It grows withgreat luxuriance in the Dhoons 
and in the Kohistan of the North West- 
em Provinces and the Punjab, and there 
are now tens of thousands of trees in the 
(government plantations of Kowlaghis, 
Hawnl Baugh, and Ayar Tolie from which 
tons of seeds are available for distribution. 
Br. Jameson prepared from the seeds 100 
lbs. of tallow, and forwarded 50 lbs. to the 
Punjab Railway, in order to have its 
properties as a lubricator for railway 
machinery tested. For burning, the 
tallow is excellent ; it gives a clear 
bright inodorous flame and is without 
smell. The tree fruits abundantly, both 
in the Dhoons and plains, and grows with 
great rapidity, many trees raised from seeds 
introduced eight years ago being now 6ft. 
in circumference and 3ft. from the ground. 
The timber is white and close-grained, and 
well fitted for printing blocks. The leaves, 
too, are valuable as a dye." Are the 
qualities above enumerated availed of in 
China? Any particulars wiU oblige. 

R. K. 

Bamboo Poisonous. — In Chandles's notes 
on the River Purus (Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society), voL xxxvi.) on the 
subjects of weapons used by Hyparinas, he 
says, ''Some use the 'taqukra,' or arrow 
h€»ded with bamboo, naturally poisonous.*' 

Can any readers inform me in what way 
the poison affects one, and if instances of 
its yimlency are seen in China ? K. 



Moveable Type. — Have the Chinese ever 
used moveable type except in the case of 
the celebrated copper type made by Kanghi ? 

Ttpooraphbb. 

The Fobkign Abved Force. — What is 
the title applied to the native force in the 
Nortft, drilled and armed after foreign 
fashion, but commanded by Chinese ? Is 
the bow quite or only partially superseded? 

S. W. 

Chinese Funeral Card. — Can any of 
your readers give information as to the form 
of funeral card used by the Chinese ? Is it 
the same all thiough the Empire, and in 
what terms is it couched ? H. 

The Jewish roll from Kai-pung-foo. — 
Can any one give any particulars about the 
Chinese- Jewish roll said to have been * 
brought from Kai-fung-foo ? It is stated 
to be in the care of the Lord Bishop of 
Victoria, j^re there any other copies ex- 
tant? D. 



Small feet and prohibition op thb 
PRACTICE. (Volume 2, No. 1, page 10.) — 
In reply to the query made by Inquirer 
on small feet and prohibition of 
the practice, I have to say, that the 
system of bandaging the feet of Chinese 

females began in the time of How-tzu ^^ 

^ of the Chen ^9 dynasty, oorrespon- 

ing with the period A. D. 683. In support 
of my assertion I now quote the follow- 
ing words from a Chinese Book called 

B'an fang cheh tooh." 







m^±timzwi 



"T\. Since 

then nothing has been heard of the pro- 
hibition being carried out in the time 
of the present dynasty. I trust this ex- 
planation will suffice to convince Inquirer 
of the fact. 

G. M. C. 
Foochow, 27th February, 1868. 
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Chinesr Terms for Murder and Man- 
slaughter, (vol. 2, p. 25.) — There are many 
kinds of homicide recognized by Chinese 
law, and it will render an explanation of 
the terms used for murder and manslaughter 
somewhat clearer, if a brief enumeration 
be given of some of them. The Chinese 
commonly distinguish the following* five 
principal kinds, some of which are 
subdivided into several varieties. They are 
arranged in the order of their criminality, 
and consequent severity of punishment. 

1. Mow sita gfi ii^y, preconcerted homi- 
cide, in order to commit robbeiy, or vio- 
lence of any kind, for one's own ulterior 
advantage. 

2. Ku sha ^^ 7^, killing with intent, 

to avenge the death of a parent or relative, 
or from simple malice or hatred, but with- 
out further motives. 



3. Toio aha & 

IS9O 

while in anger. 

4. Hsi sha 






killing in an affray, 



which may be best 

described as causing death, or endangering a 
person's life, *' for the joke of the thing," 
i.e., by playing a practical joke of any kind. 
It is difhcult to illustrate this, from the 
variety of ways which may lead to it. 

5. Wu sha =^ ^U, killing purely by ac- 
cident, without previous thought or inten- 
tion of doing an injury. 

Besides these five, Chinese law distin- 
guishes many other kinds of homicide, as 

M aha Jj^ ;^, which includes killing a 

burglar or robber in the act of committing 
the offence, killing to avoid capture by 

banditti, &c. ; chU sha i^>fc3;> under which 
are included chii sha shih-chu ^jjS mt Si. 
^b, killing to escape capture while com- 
mitting a robbery, chii pu aha chai i6 fm 
^Sl ^^' killing an officer to escape arrest ; 
yimg i sha jen S ^ ^ ^, causing 



Chinese Terms for Murder and Mait- 
SLAUGHTBR. (Vol, II., No. 2, p. 25.)— For 
a reply to this question it is necessary to 
consult the Penal Code (Ta IsHng Lii Li)^ 

where, in Book 26, under ^j i^ or Cri- 
minal Statutes we find ^ -^jj or Homicide 

occupying the first place. The first 
sentence in this section supplies the 
generic term for murder as a delibe- 
rate crime, viz : — Mow Sha ^ 




death by malpractice in medicine, &c., &c. 
The degree of puiiisliment for all these is 
determined by the circumstances under 
which the homicide was committed. 

Of the two kinds of felonious homicide 
recognized by English law, manslaughter 
would thus seem to correspond to tow sha^ 
and some phases of hsi slia and chii sha ; 
and murder corresponds witli the first two 
varieties mentioned, mow sha and ku sha. 

E. C. Taintor. 



which 

is further defined as *^ either deliberating 
individually in the mind or in concert 
with others.'" Voluminous commentaries 
which it is impossible to quote in this place 
still farther elucidate the nature of the deli- 
beration or concert presumed by the statute,* 
and it is made abundantly clear that the 
term given above corresponds to Sir Edward 
Coke's description of murder as 'Hhe uq- 
lawful killing with malice aforethought'^ 
As, however, in English law a distiuction 
is drawn between malice exprts^ and 
malice implied^ so a similar classification is 
also found in the Chinese statute-book, 
where murder committed in a personal en- 
counter without direct evidence as to ante- 
cedent intention is denominated Ku Ska 

hX. ^I^' ^^^' although entailing the penal- 
ty of death on the actual criminal, carries 
less severe consequences with it as regards 
the accessories. 

For wilfid murder, therefore, we may 
accept Mow Sha and Ku Sha as the equiva- 
lents, according to the circumstances of the 
special case. 

As regards Manslaughter, inasmuch as 
the offence is liable to be committed in va- 
rious ways, Chinese jurists have sought to 
define by a separate term each variety of 
the act, whilst, on the other hand, it does 
not appear that any very close Chioese ap- 
proximation to the English generic term can 
be held to exist. The definition of man- 
slaughter, indeed, as the '' unlawful kilUng 
of another, upon a sudden heat of passion, 
without previous malice expressed or im- 
plied," appears to be in correspondence 
with the Chinese expression Tow ngow Sha 

^^^^ ^i l»3^© A' signifying *^to shy 
in the course of a broil," for which the 
secondary penalty of death by strangling 
(where no malice is proved) is provided ; 
but the sense of the expression is restricted 
within such narrow limits that the term can- 
not be looked upon, it would seem, as a gen- 
eric instead of merely as a specific definition. 
The kind of manslaughter arising through 
the improper use of deadly weapons, as in 
a game or fencing-match, is entitled Hi Sha^ 

and accidental homicide^ as of a 
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bystander during a fight, ia denominated 

r« Sfca ^ ^, and punished, like the 

foregoing, with the same penalty (death 
by strangling) that attaches to ''man- 
slaughter in the course of a broil." 
Aoddemtal homicide of any person 
in lieu of one whom it was preme- 
ditated to kill is treated as wilful murder. 
Death by strangling is also prescribed for 
cases of manslaughter through false in- 
formation, as of the safety of a bridge or 
ferry. Purely accidental manslaughter is 

termed Kwo shih ska shang j||^ y^ ^k^ ^^y 

and is punishable by mulct. Manslaughter 
through improper medical treatment, care- 
less driving, &c., is described specifically 
Tinder each head, such as Ch^i ma tha shang 

^ ifi| ^ '^» etc. Finally, there is 

the term Ki sha ^S^ ^gS^, of which the 

signification is so elastic as to permit its 
being used for many forms of manslaughter 
and thus has caused it to be taken as a near 
equivalent for the English phrase. In 
ordinary parlance, it is frequently used to 
signify any fatal blow dealt without pre- 
meditation, such as the slaying of a police- 
man by a prisoner in the attempt to escape 
or vice verid. 

The foregoing references might without 
difficulty be multiplied, but enough has 
already been quoted for the purpose of 
shewing that the Chinese process of analysis 
rather than of generalization affords an 
tmbarrcu de riehes»es of terms for the lesser 
of the two divisions of homicide. If a 
broad generalization be absolutely sought 
for, it may perhaps be suggested that the 

i&tmBKuSha ^^ and ^^^Sha^^ 

form the nearest approach to the English 
ideas of Murder and Manslaughter respect- 
ively. W. F. M. 

Architectttee in China. (Vol. 1, p. 74, 
and vol. 2, pp. 16 and 29.) — The semi- 
jocalar severity of Mr Sarapson^s critique 
on my note upon this subject would render 
unnecessary any very serious refutation of 
its arguments, but the question is one of 
sufficient importance to admit of a few ex- 
planatory words, especially since having 
quoted Fergusson as an authority for my 
statements, I am as in honor bound to 
defend him against adverse criticism. And 
first let it be observed that he is not open 
to the charge of having written merely 
upon the authority of others, for he him- 
self visited the southern part of China, and 
studied the character of its architecture. 
He is, moreover, the acknowledged stand- 
ard English authority on the history of the 



art, and as such his views are entitled to 
due consideration. The brevity of my 
note precluded giving more than his con- 
clusions, omitting the reasoning which led to 
them, and which would have rendered them 
more evident. 

The want of a scientific knowledge of the 
subject can scarcely be pleaded in extenua- 
tion of the criticisms made, for I feel con- 
fident that had Mr Sampson devoted a few 
moments' labor to acquainting himself with 
some of the principles of the art, he would 
have seen the grounds of the statements 
wliich he calls in question. The use of the 
term unsubstantial is of course comparative. 
Thus a well built Chinese edifice, such as 
the yamuns and temples referred to, may 
fairly be admitted to be substantial as com- 
pared with ordinary Chinese buildings ; 
but when contrasted with European build- 
ings of a similar grade, they can only be 
considered unsubstantial, and this is ex- 
actly the sense in which the term was 
originally applied to them. 

The reason adduced in the cniiqkie for the 
absence of ancient ruins is rather a conse- 
quence of this instability, than a conflicting 
argument. Buildings have been removed 
when they have fallen into decay, simply 
because it was little trouble to remove them ; 
but the remains of ancient architecture which 
exist in western countries, and which would 
scarcely be ruins now except for the vio- 
lence of man, were originally so substan- 
tially and solidly built as to require almost 
as much labor to tear them down as to 
erect them. The single example of the 
Coliseum will suffice. It is well known 
that after the downfall of the Empire, it 
was used for centuries as a quarry, whence 
materials for later buildings were obtained; 
and yet it still stands in the centre of a 
populous city, and the one which is perhaps 
the richest in architectural remains, after 
the great monumental cities of Egypt. 
The average population of China per square 
mile is only a little greater than that of 
Italy, which abounds in ruins of ancient 
structures. My remark that ** the numer- 
ous political convulsions have contribiited 
greatly to the destruction of such works as 
might otherwifio have resisted time and the 
elements," seems to have entirely escaped 
Mr Sampson's notice. 

One great and primary cause of the in- 
stability of* Chinese architecture is found 
in the fact that it has made so little use of 
stone. The great architects of w^estern 
countries have almost exclusively employ- 
ed stone, while the Chinese have almost 
exclusively employed brick, except for 
foundations. The Great Wall, a grand 
and striking exception to the rule which 
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condemns brick as a perishable materlHl, 
is ahuudt sutlicient of itself to atone 
for the want of other ruins ; and of its 
solidity and excellent workmanship 1 can 
testify from practical experience, having 
worked for half an hour with hammer aud 
cold chisel cutting into the bard mortar, in 
order to disengage a brick already half 
exposed. 

Finally, as to the question of taste. 
Despite the popular proverb, there are 
fundamental and generally acknowledged 
principles at the bottom of all art, upon 
which a correct taste is to be based, and by 
which the merits of every thing which claims 
to be a work of art is to be judged ; and 
when a writer of cultivated taste, an ac- 
knowledged authority in his particular 
department of art, speaking from an s&sthe- 
tic point of view, pronounces Chinese 
architecture to be *' ephemeral and totally 
wanting in dignity aud grandeur of con- 
ception," his opinion is to be impugned 
only by those who may justly lay claim to 
a knowledge of the subject at least sufficient 
to comprehend the grounds upou which 
that opinion is based. The appropriate- 
ness of a style of building for domestic 
purposes depends very much upon the 
peculiar habits and social life of the people 
concerned ; and I think it may reasonably 
be held that, while *' taken at our western 
standard " Chinese architecture appears ill 
adapted to domestic comfort, still, in view 
of the seclusion to wiiich Chinese females 
are consigned, the system of retired but 
open courts which are the main features of 
a Chinese dwelling, and which admit of 
exercise in the open air witliout exposure 
to the vulgar gaze, is admirably suited to 
the requirements of the domestic life of the 
people. 

Canton. E. C. T. 

The old ist CHiiiESE Dictionary. (Vol. 
1, JNo. 11, p. 156.)— It would be interesting 
to learn from "Grey Cowl" the source of 
his information that "the oldest dictionary 
of which we have any record is one in the 
Chinese language, compiled by Pa-out-she, 
about B.C. IIOO ;" but from the incorrect- 
ness of the statement, and the impossible 
form of spelling of the name given, it would 
aeem to be due to one of the many French 
fable-mongers about things Chinese. Pro- 
bably the Urh-yu is the work intended, of 
which, though in its present form this 
rudiment of a dictionary cannot be traced 
farther back than to tne period at which 
its nominal annotator, Kwo P'o (A.D. 
276-324) flourished, there is a tradition (see 
Wylie's Notes on Chinese Literature^ p. 7) 
that a part of it dates from the time of 
Chow Kucg, B.C. 1100. Reader. 



Henjsta in China, (vol. 1, p. 40 ; vol 2, 
pp. 11 and 29.) — The interest which has 
been excited in regard to the iutroductioa 
and use of henna in China may warrant the 
following translation from a work in my 
possession, entitled Nan-fang Tsao-mu 

Ohwang ^ ^ ^ ;fc ^^ ^^ich is a 
brief description of the botanical produc- 
tions of southern China and Cochinchina, 

by Ki Han ^t >^ of the Tsin ^& dynasty 
(A.D. 265-317). Under the name ehU^kia 
hwa ^^ ^ ^ he says : — 

"The tree (or shrub) is five or six 
feet in height, and the branches are 
slender and flexible. The leaves resem- 
ble the young leaves of the yU sku 

ilfm ^^ [probably a species of locust]. 
Tne flowers are as snow-white and fra- 
grant as the HIJ ^^S** [y^h-^niin, ja-sa- 



wine, jasmiite], or the mo li hvoa ^? JJj 
^^. The plant was brought by men of the 
hu Afi tribes from the kii^on^ (^ Ta TsHn> 

-j^ ^s, and planted in southern China*. 

The flowers are very numerous, aud small, 
being about the size of half a grain of rice. 
The people of that country often pluck them' 
and place them in their clothes, on account- 
of their fragrance. Another name is sar^ 

mo hwa fjf -^ :^.'' 

This description, though vague audge- 
neral, agrees sufficiently well with the henna. 
The kingdom of Ta Ts^in has been variously 
identified with Arabia, Judea, and the Bo- 
man Empire ; but this notice of Henna* 
would seem to point to the former country 
or the adjacent parts of western Asia, where 
it has been known for centuries. Although 
no mention is made in the extract given of 
its use as a dye for the nails, the name it- 
self sufficiently indicates that this was its 
prominent characteristic. 

A singular and interesting fact is inciden- 
tally brought to light by the above notice, 
in regard to the word jessamine or jasmine; 
The word is of Arabic origin, and the fact 
of its introduction into southern China as 
early as the third century of the Christian 
era is proof of the intercourse which already 
existed at that day between China and 

western Asia. The ^^ Si "iV has been 

identified by Dr. Williams with tJie Jasmi- 
num Sambac of botanists, and the identifi- 

* This character is pronoonoed both min and 
ming. 
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cation confirmed by Fortune ; and by a 
cttriouB coincidence, the botanical name of 

^^® £01 ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ determined almost 
beyond a doubt by a note at the end of the 
description of the flower in the work above 
qu-)ted. The writer says, " the women and 
children of those countries [west of China] 
Btring the flowers on colored threads as head 
ornaments." A remark in Lindley's Vege- 
table Kingdom points unmistakably to the 
same usage. " This plant [Nyctanthes Ar- 
bor tristis], the Hursinghar of India, scents 
the gardens with its delicious perfume only 
daring the night, covering the ground in 
the morning with its short-lived flowers, 
which being collected like those of the 
Ohumbelee (Jasminum grandiflorum) are 
straog on threads and worn as necklaces, or 
entwined in the hair of the native women." 
According to the writer first quoted, both 
plants were introduced in southern China 
from western kingdoms in the same manner 
as henna. The mo-li hwa is said to be the 
more fragrant of the two. 

The apparent confusion between the ckih- 

Ida hwa ^jl^ ^ ^ and the fuTig-sien hwa 

JHfl^l iRB^ undoubtedly owing to the 
fact that the latter, being also used for 
dyeing the finger nails, is commonly called 
in the north of China, where the practice 
Btill prevailB among young girls, chUi-kia 

**^ ^Sf ^ !^- The f oUowing proof will 

be deemed satisfactory. Asking an intel- 
ligent Pekingese if he was acquainted with 
the /un^-aien flower, I received a negative 
answer ; but upon asking him if he knew of 
any plant commonly used in the north for 
dyeing the finger nails, he at once gave me 
a minute description of a plant used for that 
purpose, under the name of cfuh-kia tsao ; 
and upon reference to the account of the 
fung-sien flower in the Pun Tsao, the two 
descriptions agreed exactly, both as to the 
form and properties of the plant, and also 
the sensitiveness of the mature capsule. The 
ckih-kia hwa and chih-kia Uao are thus to 
be carefully distinguished, being applied to 
two totaUy different plants. It may be 
added that the former, or henna, is un- 
known in the north of China. 

E. C. Taintor. 

Lombard Street to a China Orange. 
(Vol. 2, No. 1, p. 10.)— The querist on the 
above subject will find the passage quoted 
by the Bishop of Oxford, and respecting 
which he makes enquiry, in Arthur Helps* 
'Friends in Council' Ist series 1861, vol. 
h ps^ 27. It occurs in an essay on con- 



formity, but is so mutilated by being but 
half quoted that it is but fair to the author 
to give the passage in full. 

*^ It is in such a simple thins: as dress 
that each of us may form some estimate of 
the extent of conformity in the worM. A 
wise nation, unsubdued by superstition, 
with the collected experience of peaceful 
ages, concludes that female feet are to be 
clothed by crushing them. The still wiser 
nations of the west have adopted a swifter 
mode of destroying health and creating 
angularity by crushing the upper part of 
the female body. In snch^ matters nearly 
all people conform." 

I do not know in what sense the Bishop 
of Oxford intends the quotation, as I have 
not seen the speech referred to by T. D. ; 
if quoted without the qualification append- 
ed as Helps' deliberate opinion of China it 
appears to be somewhat disingenuous on 
the Bishop's part. 

Ningpo. E. C. B. 

Dots and lines on Chinese Coins. 
(Vol. 1, ^o. 3, p. 26.)— I have read with 
much interest the answers given to the 
query at this reference by ** K" (Vol. 1, p. 
61) and by "C. F. R. A." and "J. H. G." 
(Vol. 1, p. 75) and am anxious to see the 
farther information promised by the latter. 
Meantime I have accidentally come across 
a most interesting note on the subject of 
these joined dots and circles in a work pub- 
lished 48 years ago, '* Leslie's Arithmetic" 
and forward it, with drawings of the illus- 
trations, for insertion as it will probably 
be new to the majority of your readers. 
I cannot of course vouch for the accuracy 
of the information it gives : — 

''The Chinese appear, from the remotest 
epochs of their empire, to have entertained 
the same admiration of the mystical pro- 
perties of numbers that Pythagoras import- 
ed from the East. Distinguishing numbers 
into even and odd, they considered the 
former as terrestrial, and partaking of the 
feminine principle Yang ; while they regard- 
ed the latter as of celestial extraction, and 
endued with the masculine principle Y. The 
even numbers were represented by small 
black circles, and the odd ones by similar 
white circles, variously disposed and con- 
nected by straight lines. The sum of the 
five even numbers, two^ f(nir, sixj eighty 
and ten, being thirty , Wiis called the number 
of the Earth ; but the sum of the five odd 
numbers, one, threcy five^ seven^ and nine, or 
twenty-five, being the square of five, was 
styled the number of Heaven. The nine 
digits were likewise grouped in two different 
ways, termed the LochoUy and the Ho-tou. 
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The former expression signifies the Book of 
the river io, or what the Great Yu saw 
delineated on the back of the mysterious 
tortoise which rose out of that river : It is 
here represented : — 



<• 



b-o-oo 



^ 



X 




O 



<> 




X 



*'Nine was reckoned the head, and one the 
tail of the tortoise ; three and seven were 
considered as its left and right shoulders, 
and/oitr, and two^ eight and six, were view- 
ed as the fore and the hind feet. The 
number finCy which represented the heart, 
was also the emblem of Beaven. It need 
scarcely be observed, that this group of 
numbers is nothing but the common magic 
square of the nine digits, each row of which 
makes up fifteen, 

**Ab the Lochou had the figure of a square, 
BO the Ho-twi had that of a cross. It is 
what the Emperor Fou-hi observed on the 
body of the horse-dragon, which he saw 
spring out of the river f lo. The central 
number waa tew, which, it is remarked by 
the commentators, terminates all the oper- 
ations on numbers." N. 



Botitt to <{rotrr0poit1iem0. 

It is hoped that correepondents will 
be less dilatory than hitherto in forward* 
ing matter intended for insertion in the 
current number. It has been sug;ge8ted 
to us that the payment of postage has 
formed an obstacle to our receiving many 
contributions which would otherwise 
come to hand. To obviate this, Resi- 
dents at Shanghai, Ningpo and the 
Northern Ports will please address all 
contributions to Messrs Fogg & Co., 
Shanghai, who will forward them to na 
Residents at Foochow may send them 
to Messrs Thompson & Go. At Amoy 
to Messrs Giles ft Co. At Swatow to 
Messrs Drown & Oo., and in Japan to 
Messrs Wachtel Groos & Co., Nagasaki. 

Ekrata. 

Vol. 1, p. 174, coL 2, for counsellers resd 
coiinsellor$. 

Vol. 2, p. 16, col. 1, line 14, after apply 
insert to. 

Vol. 2, p. 16, col. 1, line 29, for ufintb- 
stanclal read unsubstantial. 

Vol. 2, p. 17, col. 2, line 12, for xndh- 
tvestem read aotitheastem. 
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HoNKXTB IN HoKSR Stablbb. 
It is a well-known general cnstom in 
China as wall as in Java to have one or 
more monkeys in each hone stable ; a cus- 
tom which, certainly, was not introdnoed 
bj Earopeans, bnt by the ObinMe or M^y 
grooms in their service. Whenever one 
atks for the origin of this strange custom, 
tbe most divergent reasons are given. 
Some pretend that they are plaoed there for 
tile amassment of the horeee ; others will 
tell yon, that it is done to keep the horses 
m good health ; at Java even, ii yon do not 
■Dbmit to thia nsage, yonr honea are sure 
to tall ill, not because the monkey prevents 
tbair illnew, bnt b«caaie yonr stable boy 



will, out of superstition, make your hone 
ill, if yoD do not humoor bis whim to keep 
a monkey in tbe stable. We never met 
any one, either Chinese, Malay or Euro- 
pean, who could give a satiafactory answer 
oonoemiog tbe ongia of this custom i and 
it was only of late that we discovered, b; 
chance, in a Chinese Cycloptsdia, the origin 
of thia widely prevailing custom. It is 
said, in the Books of Ttin, that a certain 
Kwoh-p'oh, calling upon Chao-ht, a general 
living during the reign of the Eastern T*m 
(A.D. 317-419), it juAt happened that a tins 
steed of his suddenly dropped dead. F'oh 
said to him : "I cau make your horse alive 
' ' again ! Get 20 or 30 rigorous fellows, and 
"arm each of them wiui a long bamboo- 
*' rod; let them go eastwards for a distance 
"of 30 (Chinese) mUes, when they will 
"reach a temple dedicated to tbe worship 
"of the gods of the land and grain, of 
''SImt-lin. 

"Let them beat there (the wood) with 
"the rods, when they will catch a thing, 
"which they mntt quickly bring back; 
"when your horse will be made idive 
"again." Chao-kn followed his advioe,and 
they caught a thin^ reaembliog a monkey. 
As soon as this aninial was brought before 
the horse, it snorted its breath into the 
horae's nose, when it rose suddenly and fleet- 
ly, aa before ; bnt the monkey disappeared. 

#i*.«»ffi«-M.-. .m\ 

« SS^.tt,WA.W@l, 
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In the "Recordg of iiiarvelloas monkeys" 
the same story is told with the addition : 
**Thi3 is the reason why people, now-a- 
days, keep monkeys in horse stables." 

The Chinese brought this custom with 
them, when they settled down in Java, and 
hence, probably, the custom spread amongst 
the Javanese and Malays who now be- 
lieve, superstitiously, in the effectiveness 
of monkeys against horse-diseases, without 
knowing the old legend which gave rise to 
this belief. G. Schleoel. 

Batavia, March, 18G8. 



Curiosities of CaixcsE Ettmolooy. 

II. 

1. Why is the character ^^ Wu military 

also used in the classics in the sense of 
footstep^ trace f In classical times when 
characters were few, those having the same 
sound were often written for one another. 
The word Wu was formerly called Bu and 

Bo, and agreed in pronunciation with -^ 

bu step. At that time the word bu sf^ was 
in the seccmd tone class or Shaug Shensr, 
the third tone class Cii'u Sheng in which it 
now is not havijig then been formed. The 
sound of the words was therefore exactly 
the same. The one became Mu and Wu in 
the Shang Sheng class, and the other Pu in 
the lower Ch*u Sheng class to which it be- 
longs in the Canton and Fuhkien dialects. 

2. Why is ^ Slu time written for ^ 

Shi this, in the early classics ? Answer : 
The pronunciation of these words was then 
the same. The Shang Sheng class was still 
unformed or forming, and its words belong- 
ed then to the first class or to the Ju sheng. 
Shi, timey has kept its tone unaltered, while 

- ^ Shi, this, is, has changed it first for 

Shang Sheng, as it is found registered in 
the tonic dictionaries, and afterwards for 
ChMl Sheng, as in dictionaries of mandarin 
and other modern dialects. Both words 
are spelt by the Fan-t*8ieh method Zhi. 

3. Why is ^a yung in the 1st tone class 



used for ^ yung to iise in the third ? An- 
swer : There was but one word originally 
which meant ordinary^ constant, that which 
is usedy and to xtse. Afterwards the verb use 

required a new character and ^ was made 

for this purpose. A tendency is observable 
in new verbs to adopt the Ch'ti Sheng into- 
nation. In conformity with this tendency 



the word 13 took its place in this class 

about the time of the Han dynasty, when 
it was in course of formation. 

4. Why is j^ Wang used in the early 

classics for sS: Wu, not ? Answer : Both 

...» ' 

these words are spelled by the Fan-t'sieh 
with b or m. The one is Bong or Moii^. The 
other is Bo or Mo. Mo is used in some com- 
mon Sanscrit words, transferred into Chi- 
nese by the Buddhists, e. g. the characters 

1^ m^ nam mo express the word of invo- 
cation Namo addressed to Buddhas, as in 
Namo Amitabha Buddha. This fact shews 

that mo was the sound of fflE at the time 

of the introduction of Buddhism into China 
Bo was probably an earlier sound of the 
same character and still more anciently it 
was Bong. This old transformation was 
occasioned by a tendency to drop ng^ obser- 
vable in the classical period. In the Con- 
fucian age there would be two sounds in 
use; Bong, a reading sound ; and Bo, its collo- 
quial equivalent. In the Yi king the forms 

y^ bo and "j^ bong are used in the same 
sense. Thus we have two characters l^and 

1^ called Bong and two fiE and ^called 

Bo. The older the book the more frequent is 
the use of the form in ng., e.g. in the Book 
of History. In mandarin the sound Mo is 

retained in the common expression jS ^ 

mei yen, which stands for iffi ^ wu yen, 

there are not. In ancient Chinese the addition 

of ^ was needless. The single word Bo 

was enough. In the Ku wen and even in the 

Wen ghano the word ^ must not follow. 

This vivacity of the ancient verb of negation 
is still found in the Bo of the Amoy dialect, 
where Bo means th^re are not any or / hare 
7iot. A wider family connection of thtst^ 

words is obsen^able in bCj or tV bonu to 
die, to lose, ]g bong to forgtt, ijS bon? 
(wang) flutter ad, hurried, 4«|Jj bong (mang) 

hurried, confused, and l£ bong (wang)/a/*'^ 

irregnlar. Here wb have a series of ideas, 
consisting of (1) the negation of physical 
life, (2) of inttslloctual activity and (3) of 
moral right and order. The heart radical 
marks the circumstance that the maker of 
the characters was working in the it^tl- 
lectual sphere and the \ooman charactf? ui' 
dicates that he was inventing a sign for 
m^ral qualities. These words have not lost 
their final ng, apparently because they have 
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a full significance of their own and are not 
in so frequent demand as the common ne- 
gation VVu. 

Of these connected words the intranai- 
tiveswang^o die, to rx)meto rum^ and mang 
hurried, busy, retain the original tone and 
are heard in the Ping Sheng, while one of 
them keeps the old initial M. The trausi- 
tives wang to forget and wgjig false are now, 
as being transitive, both in the Ch^u Sheng. 

It may be conjectured with some proba- 
bility that the Shang Sheug tone class was 
formed in the classical period as the Ch'ti 
Sheng in the Wei and Tsin by a double 
tendency, namely, (first) an eifort on the 
part of transitive verbs and adjectives to 
separate themselves from the other members 
of their families by adopting a new tone, 
and (secondly) an effort oijti sheiig words 
when throwing off their final letters, to ally 
themselves to the new tone class instead of 
the older.* 

In agreement with this view the word t^ 

haa, good, now in the Shang Sheng, is in the 
Book of tiistory found written in the first 
tone class. For the sound hibu the analo- 
gy of the Sanscrit transcriptions shews that 
HU was the ancient form. 

With the elimination from the primitive 
Chinese language of the Shang Sheng and 
Ch'ii Sheng disappears one of the chief 
obstacles to the establishment of the con- 
nection between Chinese and Western 
languages. 

Joseph Edkiks. 



Chjitese Views rbspbcting the date op 
Inteodugtion of Buddhism. 

The statement ordinarily received with 
reference to tlie introduction of Buddhism 
in China consists in the well-known story 
of the Emperor Haw Ming Ti, who, (it is 
related), in consequence of a remarkable 
dream with which he was visited in A.D. 
65, despatched messengers to India to ob- 
tain a knowledge (»f tli^) doctrines of the 
sage who had appeared in the West. The 
suspicious character of this legend has not 
escaped the notice of Chinese commenta- 
tors; but it is not the only tradition that has 
been handed down on the subject of Budd- 
hist proselytism. Prof. Hum u sat has 
recorded a statement (the derivation of 
which appears uncertain) to the effect that 
Buddhist missionaries from India reached 
China as early as B.C. 217; but Koeppen 
and other well-informed writers on Budd- 
hism reject this tradition as unfounded ; 
nor has a careful search of Chinese author- 
ities been rewarded by the discovery of any 



* See farther on this subject Qrainaiar of the Manda- 
linDialeot pp. 92 to 95. 



corroboration of the statement. As any 
fresh material on the subject of Buddhism 
has undoubtedly a value, no apology seems 
needed for making a note of the curious 
specuhition raised on this point by a 
Chinese writer of much erudition, whose 
volume of essays appears, nevertheless, to 
be but little known. The writer in ques- 
tion, named Yeh Ta-k'ing ~Efc -J^ JS» 

compiled between A.D. 1225 and 1228 a 
number of miscellaneous jottings under the 

title K'ao Ku Chih I ^ ^ ^ ^^ one 

section of which is occupied with remarks 
upon the chapter in Lieh-tze concerning 
Chow Mu Wang, whose mysterious journey 
to the West and reputed intercourse with 
the Western RoyaJ Mother (Si W^ang Mu) 
has already been investigated in Notes 
ami Queries, iu Vol. II, page 12. Yeh T»- 
k*ing advances the theory that the allegory 
in question is no other than a veiled refer- 
ence to Buddhism. It is certainly by no 
means impossible, in view of the date at 
which Lieh-tze wrote, (about B.C. 330X 
that some rumours of the new religion may 
have reached the philosopher's ears ; but, 
without assuming this as a fact, the passage 
referred to, comprising a paraphrase of 
Liehcze^s allegory, is here given : 

^*Lieb-tze, in the ihird chapter of his 
writings, speaks as follows : ' In the time of 
King Mu of the Chow dynasty there came 
from a country in the farthest West a 
mystic being [lU. a transformed or trans- 
forming man^fj^}, who could enter 

into fire and water, could pass through 
metal or stone, who displaced streams and 
mountains, removed towns and cities, float- 
ed in the air without falling, struck, with- 
out injury, agaiust solid objects, and could 
assume a thousand transformations, nay, 
ten thousand changes, in iiK'xhaustible 
variety. With the power of transmuting 
the bodily appearance of n)aterial things, 
he also had the gift of changing the direc- 
tion of human cares. King Mu revered 

him as one of the gods [^^ jjlftl prepared 

an abode for his occupation, made offerings 
to him of the three sacrificial beasts, and 
chose out female musicians to minister to 
his enjoyment. Tlie mystic being, not- 
withstanding, spurned the King's palaces 
as too mean and low for an abiding place, 
the King's viands as too stinking and filthy 
to be used as food, the King's consorts and 
handmaidens as too ill favoured and detest- 
able to be fit for companionship. Before 
he had tarried long with King Mu he bade 
the King go with hini on a journey; and 
the King, gnisping the mystic being's robe, 
ascended witii him to the region of mid- 
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heaven. When he came unto the mystic 
one's abode he was bedecked with gold and 
silver and adorned with pearls and gems. 
All that his eyes and ears perceived and 
his palate tasted was unlike that which is 
known among men. The King became 
•convinced that be had reached the abode of 
the God of the Polar Beavens.' — In view 
of the tenor of thifl passage, the Being 
«poken of as a mystic one from ihe farthest 
West was doubtless Buddha. The sectaries 
of Buddha have the legend of ' the Flower- 
palace and the Golden Land,' beside im- 
ages adorned with pearls and rich attire, 
together with tlio practice of abstinence 
from animal food and the rejection of the 
married and parental state. This agrees 
with what is said of spuming the Royal 
palaces, viands and consorts ; and it is fur- 
ther in harmony with the statement in the 

work entitled SUian Lii Jiihih Chwan ^ 

^^^$f9 [History of the Promulgator of 
the Law] to the e&ct that : ' In the time 
of Chow Mu Wang, the Buddhist doctrines 
•entered China.'" 

In connection with the idea tliat Lieh-tEe 
may have referred to Buddha in tho al- 
legory above paraphrased, another Chinese 
writer has pointed out the mysterious sen- 
tence occurring in his chapter lieaded 
** Confucius," where Lieh-t«e savs : * Si-fang 
<hih jin yet* shing chi yeh — The men of 
the West possess a Sage.' 

It is scarcely necessary to add to the 
foregoing that, although modei*n research 
has confirmed to a great extent the date 
(seventh century before Christ) assigned by 
the Southern Buddhists to the Buddha of 
history, thfl Northern Buddhists, on the 
other hand, adhere to the tradition of a 
higher antiquity for the founder of their 
faith. Thus Wuttke says, [Oeistes Leben der 
Chintsen, etc. p. 620J "die Chinesen, Ja- 
paner, and Mongolen haben meist die Zahl 
950 Oder 949 vor Chr. als Todesjahr;" and 
this statement is confirmed by a memoran- 
dum on the subject drawn up for the writer 
some time ago by a priest in high repute 
for erudition in the literature of his faith. 
According to this statement the birth of 
Buddha is dated B.C. 1026, and his death 
is placed in B.C. 946. These dates em- 
brace the period of Chow Mu Wang. 

Canton. W. F. Mayers. 



The Emperor HuNa-wu ^^ ^ ; Mar8- 

DBN's error RESFECrriNG HIM. 

Cujusvis hominis est errare, said Cicero ; 
and Horace Walpole evidently believed in 
the truth of this dictum when he wrote, as 
a manuscript note to Bayle's Dictionary, 



"half our present knowledge arose from 
discovering the errors of what had beforo 
been called so." He could perhaps have 
found a point for the moral of his pithy 
remark in the following note of Maraden, 
in his edition of Marco Polo (quarto edi- 
tion, p. 587, and Bohn's edition, edited bj 
Wright, p. 359). " In the year 1373 ve 
find the king of Tchen-la sending tribute 
to the emperor Hong-ou, one of the dra- 
cendants of Kublai." (!) Now as Hong-ou 

{HuHg-vni ^Ht -p^) happened to be the first 

emperor of the native dynasty of the Ming, 
and the one who overthrew and expelled 
the Mongol house founded by Kublai, (or 
ratlior by his grandfather Genghis Khan,) 
could Kublai have reappeared amid the 
stirring scenes which were enacted in 
China during the middle of the fourteenth 
century, he would probably have denouDced 
as an exceedingly discreditable and recreant 
scion of his line, the plebeian ex-priest who 
effected its ruin. 

A misstatement of this kind, whether a 
lapmis calamif or a lapmu memoria, (shall 
we say a lapsus cura f ) appearing in the 
passes of an accurate and scholarly writer 
like Marsden, is instructive as showing how 
errors will almost unaccountably creep into 
places where they are l(>ast to be expected ; 
and it is but an additional proof of the ex- 
pediency of verifying many statements of 
an historical character, such as dates and 
names, which now pass unchaUenged in 
numerous standard works of constant re- 
ference. E.C.T. 



The China Pine. 

The tree popularly known by this name 
is very common in Southern China, growing 
freely on otherwise barren hills, its dark 
thick foliage forming a characteristic fea- 
ture in most landscapes ; it is the Pinus 

Sinensis, Lamb, of botanists, and the >^m 

of the Chinese. There is another tree, how- 
ever, not a true pine, but in close relation- 
ship to that genus, which grows very spar- 
ingly in Hongkong, or I should say did so 
grow in that island ten years ago, for the 
sad and, it is to be feared, inevitable des- 
truction of the native timber of the colony 
has probably embraced the few isolated 
trees recorded by Bentham in his admira- 
ble Fhra Hongkongends as having been 
existent there ; I aJlude to the Cym/MWf- 

hamia sii^^ensis^ Br., the "jtA j^ of the 

Chinese ; this tree is seldom seen near the 
coast, indeed I do not remember to have 
seen a single specimen of it, except in gar- 
dens, within the entire delta of Canton; 
but as the rivers are ascended beyond ike 
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point where the delta commences, and the 
hilly conn try ia penetrated, it becomes 
^n^ually more frequent, until at Shiu- 
kwdn on the Korth, and Ng-chau on the 
West river, it is as plentiful as, and bids 
fair to supplant, the ordinary pine tree of 
the delta and the coast. 

A certain amount of family' likeness runs 
through all cone-bearing trees, but the two 
above named are as dissimilar as any two 
trees of this class can be expected to be, 
and once seen the most unpractised eye 
would always distinguisli them ; the Piiius 
with its large bunches of long and pliable 
leaves could never be mistaken for the 
Ounninghamia with its short, stiff, and 
shnrp-poiuted leaves, and yet in no Anglo- 
Chinese dictionary or vocabulary at my 
disposal is the distinction made In the 
very useful list of forest trees given in 
Bridgeman's Chrestomathy, and in subse- 
quent compilations into which the same 
has been transposed, the one Chinese name 
is translated '* pine" and the other ''fir," 
but these are mere popular synonyms of 
each other. This is the more remarkable 
because the Chinese themselves draw a great 
distinction between the two trees, and still 
more so because, if my information is cor- 
rect — ^and I have verified it by many en- 
quiries — the uses to which their timber is 
applied are quite different, the wood of the 

Pintw or 4^ tree being used only for fuel, 

while that of the Cunnijighamia or i^ 

tree, is, unless fraud be practised, the only 
material constituting the China-pine wood 
of the house or ship builder, and the car- 
penter ; the former has the reputation of 
being deficient in strength, more suscepti- 
ble to the attacks of white ants, and more 
liable to rot, than the latter. 

Thxos. Sabcpsoit. 



by their mother's being frightened by some 
thing. Van SwUten says that he once saw 
on the neck of a young and beautiful lady, 
who came to consult him, a so life-like 
caterpillar, that he stretched out his hand 
to take it away; but the young lady told 
him, smiling, that this si^n was occasioned 
by a caterpillar wluch fell on the neck of 
her jnother, whilsjt she was pregnant with 
her. Akrel reports the fact, that a Swedish 
lady gave birth to a daughter having, be- 
tween her breasts, a laminated excrescence,- 
resembling a rose, occaaioued by her hus- 
band's placing every morning a fresh rose- 
on her breast, during her pregnancy. 

G. SCHLEQBL. 

Batavia, March, 1868. 



OsioiN OT Habb-lip. 

In nearly all European languages this well- 
known deformity of the lips is called hare- 
Up^ In French it is called Bee de lihre; in 
German Hcuenlippe; in Dutch Hazdip, etc., 
etc^ because the deformed mouth resem- 
bles the split upper lip of a hare. This 
deformity is, probably, a consequence of a 
vivid impression during the pregnancy of 
of the mother. The famous Hwai-nan-tss 
saya: '* that a pregnant woman, when see- 
ing a hare, brings forth a child with a de- 

formed lip." {^^^fim^^ 

JM ^^ '1^)' ^^^y children come into 
the world with suoh like defects occasioned 



Chinbsb Work ok Etiqubttb.— The 
Abb^ de Marcy, a French writer of note, 
makes the following statements, of which I 
should be glad to ascertain the foundation : 

*' The Chinese have an infinity of booka 
on this subject (etiquette)^ One of the 
treatises contains more than ^,000 articles. 
In it everything is prescribed with the 
greatest minuteness ; the manner of salut- 
iufi^, of paying visits, of making presenta, 
of writing letters, of giving entertainments, 
&Q. These usages have the force of law ^ 
no one dares to infringe them. There is a 
particular tribunal at Peking, one of whose 
principal functions is to watch over all 
these observances.'^ 

The statements contained in the above 
extract appear to me to be mere distorted 
exaggerations based upon the two quite 
unconnected facts that much traditional 
formalism prevails in the actions and inter* 
course of Chinese private life, and that a 
department of the Government is charged 
with the duty of supervising the religioua 
ritusl and ofiBcial ceremonies in general. 
Can any contributor discover what treatise 
''in 3,000 articles" is referred to in the 
Abb^s hyberbolic statement ? And is there 
any truth in the asseition that the manner 
of saluting etc. \& governed by usages 
'* having the force of law," and ''watched 
over" by the tribunal (no doubt the Board 
of Ceremonies Lb here referred to) at Pe- 
king ? Rbadbb. 

Chikbsb abstikbnob fbom Animal^ 
FOOD. — Can any of the readers of Notes and 
Queries inform me why many respectable 
Chinese abstain from the use of animal 

food, ((^^) ^^ ^^^ ^"^ <^^ ^^^1> ^7^ o^ 
every moon ? L. K. C. 

Foochow, 17th April, 1868. 
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Cotton in China. — The cultivation of 
Cott<m in the East evidently dates from a 
very remote antiquity. Both Hitter and 
Eoyle assign it a Sanskrit name, Kar- 
pad, singularly like the Latin Go^tby- 
pinin, witli the p and s transposed,* 
whilst Pliny writes (Hist. nat. 19, 1.) " Su- 
perior pars Aegypti, in Arabiam vergens. 
gignit fnUicem quern aliqui Gossypion 
vocant, plures xylon, et ideo Una inde facta 
xylina. Parvus est, aimilemque barbatiie 
nucis defert fructum, cujus ex iuteriore 
bombyce lanugo netur." f It is strange, in 
connexion with this latter statement, that 
the cloth employed for the swathing of mum- 
mies has, I believe, in every single instance 
in which it has been examined, proved to be 
woven of flax. Alph. De CanduUe says 
(O*$ogr. bot. IE. 974) : "L'usage du coton 
ne paratt pas ancien en Chine. Schouw 
dit que, d'apres (liiF6rent» indices, les Chi- 
nois u'auraient cultivt^ le cotounier que de- 
puis le ueuvieme siecle."J Great diversity 
of opinion exists amongst naturalists as to 
the number of cultivated species of Gossy- 
pium. The elder De Candolle admitted 13, 
Dr. Royle 8, Dr. Wight 3, Hamilton, Jao- 
quemont, and Hooker and Bentham 2 only, 
and the latest monographer. Prof. Parla- 
tore, (Le Specie dei Cotoni, Firenze 180(5) 
7, besides doubtful ones. The only ones 
cultivated in China, so far as I am aware, 
are G. Jierbiiceiim, and the specie;^ with ful- 
vous wool which furnishes Nankin cotton, 
and is probably referable to G. reliyiosivm, 
L. 

* The Sanskrit name is preserved almost uiichnntred 
in the Greek na^i^oi and Latin c<irbaMU8\ ym»f»ift 
uiA gaiuape me probably from the same sieui, as 
are perhaps (iv^r«§ and byuuB. 

t Fraas (dyuops. fl. class. 101, Munchen, 184.'>) 
refers Plinj^s plant to Cochlospennum gossjtpium^ 
D.C., observing, however, — " Ich zweiiie niclit, dass 
auch Gossypium arboreum unier dem Wollbaume 
der Alten zu verstehen sei, da noch in der neuescfn 
Zeit in Aegypten seit uii^efiihr 25 Jnhten erst die 
Btrauchartige Daumwolle durch Jnmell zur Knltur 
eingefUhrt wurde, und zwar mit enmraem Kitolg."' 
The credulity, and indiscriiniiiHte at'ceptance of all 
kinds of statements for which the elder Pliny is so 
conspicuous, render it necessary to rfceive his testi- 
mony with great caution ; but, in tin's case, his ap- 
poaite comparison of the capsule and bncllets with 
the nnt and cupale of the hlbert, leave no doubt in 
my mind that he must refer to ordinary cotton. 

4! ^ It is unknown when the growth of Cotton was 
introduced into China; yarious rensons lead u» to 
suppose that it does not go back further than to the 
ninth century, and that silk was previously the 
general material of clothing ; while at present the 
rich use silk and the poor cotton.** (Schouw. 'The 
Earth, Plants and Man.' Henfrey's transl. ch. 22.) 
1 suspect the period when the populace walked in 
silk attire must be relegated amongst the mythical 
ages of Chinese history. 



I am desirous of ascertaining : — 

1. Whether Schouw is correct in asserting 
that the date of the introduction of cuttou 
into China is unknown. 

2. Whether there is not evidence of its 
cultivation at a period far anterior to the 
ninth century of the Christian era. 

I 3. Whether the Chinese enumerate, — and 
I this from an ancient date, — ^a number of 
I well-marked forms (species or Tarieties), 
; with distinct characters by which they may 
be recognified. 

H. F. Ejlsca. 

Curious Cbikese SuFERSTmorr. — 1 find 
the following taken from a Bata?ian paper 
in a recent Straits' journal :— " A certain 
Chinaman bathing in a river on the 5th 
January was drowned 'When his family 
were convinced that he was no longer in 
the laud of the living, they offered a reward 
for the recovery of his body. During two 
days a number of Javanese diligently 
sought to find it, but could not. They then 
took a living goat, cast it into the river at 
the place where the Chinaman was carried 
away, observed whither the stream carried 
the animal, which quickly died, and then 
followed it in a small boat. This resulted 
favourably ; the body of deceased came to 
the surface of the water, near the Baiijie 
dessa, and the reward was earned. Thus 
by an accident an old saperstition received 
additional continuation. " Can any bo<ly 
state the particulars of this superstition or 
why a goat should be chosen as the 
sacrifice ? Sujl 

Solo Snakbs. — I forward the following 
curious story from the Singapore Free Pres& 
of 21st March, 1808, which gives itas a trans- 
lation from the Niev) BatamaascI^ Saiufels^ 
hlad (date not given). The purely personal 
details of the story 1 have omitted. Can 
any one throw light upon the extraordinary 
statements it contains? Of what variety 
are these wonderful snakes ? D£ C. 

*' A singular story is current among tlie 
population in the environs of Solo,— that 
in the de^a of Ngarotn there are snakes 
with the extornal appearance of men. 
Thousands tiock thither, and from the 
assertions of those who have returned, 
that they had seen the snakes, 1 have 
been induced to view this so called oolcar 
blorong. I must confess that I do not 
regret the journey. In the said dcssa is a 
small fish pond, about twenty feet in dia- 
meter, which is supplied with water by a 
running stream. On my arrival I saw 
what I guessed to be a hundred men star- 
ing, or gazing, attentively into the A>..!<r 
on which flowers were floating, and :nhrf 
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otrerings were belnxj brought into the neigh- 
bourhood. At the margiQ of the pond 
frankincense was being burned by au old 
man, ihe smoke of which went along the 
Binooth surface of tlie water. 1 was there 
half an hour before seeing any thing extra- 
ordinary^ when a loud noise among the 
bystanders announced the coming of the 
oolar blororuf; after which the head of a 
suake very slowly appeared at the surface, 
which was very peculiarly marked. The 
animal was of a light brown colour, with 
black rini^s ; a small mouth, having two 
blick whiskers above it ; black eye bro^va, 
and above on the head a three sided tip 
like that of a Javanese head dress. There 
were also on the neck two points or studs 
like the buttons on a Javanese jacket. 
After letting itself be admired for a minute 
by every one, the animal again slowly dis- 
appeared : and abput half an hour after- 
wards, it re-appeared at the same place, 
near the frankincense burner ; and again 
disappeared after the lapse of a minute. 
Seated at the distance of a pace only from 
the side of the pond, I could observe the 
animal attentively, and must acknowledge 
that the likeness to a Javanese is not far- 
fetched. The natives are full of stories 
regarding this phenomenon. According to 
them, seven snakes show themselves in the 
said hsh pond, which are all like unto men, 
and are missionaries of the great oolar 
blorofig." 

CHI^tEBE METHOD oF V/hITBNINO IvORY. 

— Can any one inform me what procesd is 
employed by the Chinese to restore the 
colour of ivory impaired by age or exposure? 
The Canton dealers, such as Ho Aching for 
instance, are wonderfully successful in 
removin;^ the yellow tinge from ornaments 
ot this material, and restoring them to 
their pristine whiteness and brilliancy; but 
they always evade answering any direct 
inquiry as to the mode of doing this. I 
have heard that rubbing with lime-juice 
and exposure to the sun is eifectual, but I 
hare not tried the plan. £. 

Gold Fish. — In his recently published 
work 'The Variation of Animals and 
Plantrt under domestication,' Mr Darwin 
states, without giving his authority, that 
**it is believed Gold-fish have been kept in 
confinement from an ancient period in 
China. '^ The variability of the fins and tail, 
and the greater or less protuberance of the 
eyes, are strong arguments in support of 
this assertion; but it would be satisfactory 
to ascertain, if possible, the earliest allu- 
sion to these animals in Chinese literature, 
*ud whence they origiuaterl. 

H. F. Hancb. 



Urn-Bueial in China.— What is the 
reason for the collection of the bones of 
deceased persons, after burial, in the brown 
glazed-earthenware jars which are seen in 
such numbers on the hill-sides, at least 
in this part of China? I forward thia 
query, on a subject which has long been a 
puzzle to me^ hoping that some one versed 
in the ways of the Chinese may reply to it 
as well as to the queries on Burial and 
Graves which appeared iu the last number. 

Hongkong. Stanley. 

ExECCTTiON OF WoMBN. — Is it in accord- 
ance with Chinese law to behead a woman ? 
I have been informed on native authority 
that the thing is impossible, yet I have 
known a case in which a female captured 
with some pirates, was beheaded in publio 
with them. H. 

The Term Sword-rack. — What is the 
origin and meaning of the term '* sword- 
rack" (sometimes written sword-wrack) 
which is frequently used in the newspapers 
with reference to Chinese j brigands (appar^ 
ently) at or near New-chwang ? 

North China. 

LiKJLNESSES OF CHINESE Jews — ^A friend 
has just setit me the Illustrated Loiidon 
News for 1851, and at page 700, I find 
portraits of the two Israelites who accom- 
panied the Chinese messengers on their 
return to Shanghae. Can any of vour 
readers say if these are authentic like' 
ueases ? W. K B. 



Paintings at entrance op Mandarin 
Yamuns. — (Vol. 2, page 42). The figures 
referred to hy G. B. as painted on the walls 
in front of Yamuns and resembling tigers, 
are supposed to be gluttons. The de- 
praved habits of these animals being held 
in abhorrence by the Chinese, it is expected 
that officials having t)ie creatures staring 
them ill the face when they enter or leave 
their Yamuns, will refrain from avaricious 
proceedings during their term of office. 

fl. 

Coffins, Tombstones, and Mourning 
Cards. (No. 2, p. 43.) — In a ramble through 
Shanghai city, I saw many coffins left above 
the ground. 1 did not visit any burying places 
outside the town, so cannot say whether it 
is the custom of that part of the country. 

Tombstones are very common in the hills 
around Canton. In the Mahommedan bury- 
ing places, a single upright stone is used at 
the foot of the grave mound. The horse shoe 
shaped tombs also have tombstones bearing 
the names &c. of the interred, but they are 
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frequently in form of Tablets let into the 
deepest part of the circle opposite the 
entrance. 

In a book called the Fan Wan^ being a 
Tonic Dictionary of the Canton dialect, are 
found a collection of cards suitable for all 
the important events of Chinese life — ^and 
amongst them is the following mourning 
card : 
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I am told this form is generally used. 
The other forms set forth in the book men- 
tioned give an insight into the manneis 
and customs of the Hon-yan. 

Canton. F. E. 

Chineab Actoks. — (Vol. II, page 43). 
With reference to the query on this subject, 
the following list of the denominations 
under which actors are classed by the 
Chinese, corresponding to our own titles 
''walking gentleman,''^ etc., may be found 
useful The ''capacity" of an actor is 

oddly denominated jm m in Chinese, and 

each of the titles hereunder would be called 
the Kio-8i of the individual bearing it : 

^t ^, ^^ Shitig (roilitaxy character). 
Wears flowing beard, and personifies mar- 
tial characters. 

TP jt^ CitSnq SfUng (leading character). 

Wears flowing beard, and personifies em- 
perors or princes. 

jS& l^ Tsung ShMg (general character). 

Wears flowing beard, and personifies minis- 
ters of State, &c Sings. 



/J\ "^ Siao Wu (minor martial). Beard- 
less. Performs feats of strength, tumb- 
ling, and martial exploits, and personifies 
young men in general. 

/)> /t Siao ShSitg (minor character). 
Beardless. Personifies youths. 

.^ ffl] Kung Kio (old man). Wears 
beard and personifies aged characters. 

^ Wi ^^^ ^^'^ (°^^^® villain). lU- 
presents ruffianly or demoniac characters. 

^ Wi ^^ ^'^'^''^ (female viUain). Re- 
presents wicked or detestable women. 
^k ^] Wai Kio (outside character.) 

Has cheeks bedaubed with white, and per- 
sonifies traitors, evil counsellors, etc 

-y^ ^ Liu Fin (six-tenths). Has hf» 

painted with black, white, red, and other 
colours, and performs feats of strength, 
turns somersaults, etc. 

iP B[ nUng Tofi (chief lady). Pei^ 
sonifies empresses or principal wives. 

^ ^ Hwa Tan (ornamental hdj). 
Takes female parts in general ; sometimes 

"^ ^ fi ^^^ ^^ ^^** (heroine, 
either accomplished or martial). Takes the 
parts of heroines in general. 

:D§t M ^^ Ton (martial lady). Per- 
sonifies martial heroines. 

The last four places in the above lift of 
characters, though representing female 
parts, are invariably filled by mm in the 
South of China ; but, as every playgoer is 
aware, the mincing gait and falsetto voice 
of Chinese females is as a rule so admirably 
imitated that it is impossible to detect the 
counterfeit of sex. The youths whopei^ 
form in these parts eventually proceed to 
the adoption of the male characters. They 
are frequently, though not always, the 
bond-servants of the theatrical company in 
whose interest they perform. In some 
cases, parents apprentice their children to 
the trade; but invariably, I believe, Chinese 
actors are trained to the profession from 
early boyhood. 

For a very full and lucid account of the 
general characteristics of the ChineM 
dfomatia personaef extracted from the writ- 
ings of Sir John Davis, the character ^ 

in Morrison's Dictionary^ Syllabic P^ 
should be consulted, liie use of the 

characters Jt!^^ H etc. will there be 

found explained. 
Canton. W. F. Maybiui. 
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HbBREW MSS. FaOMyK'AI-FUKG-FOO. 

(Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 43.) — I have before me fac- 
aimiles of portions of these MSS. which were 
piinted at the London Missionary 3ociety*s 
Press in Shanghai in 1851 : where probably 
cbpies may be obtained. A copy may be 
seen at the Press of the same society in 
*Tongkong. The mss. in this JjTolnme are 
two in number ; the 13th and 23rd sections 
of the Law, yix : E lodus 1 1 to VI 1, and 
Exodna XXXYIII 21 to the end. T. 

HbBKSW MSS. FBOM K'aI-FC7N0-F0O. 

(VoL 2, No. 3, p. 43.) — Two questions 
relating to this subject are proposed by 
''D.'^ A Tery interesting account of the 
matter is contained in the Chinese Reposi- 
tory/' Vol. XX, pp. 462-466. This reply 
is founded on that account, and on actual 
examination of the Roll now '* in the care 
of the Lord Bishop of Victoria," made 
ainoe the publication of the last number of 
Nctea andQuwies, 

(1.) This Roll is not quite perfect. It 
commences only at OenesiB XXIX, 30, and 
endfl with the last verse of Dent. XXXIV. 
The first eight skins, I am told, were sent 
to England for critical examination. The 
Rabbinic teth (No. 9) is written on the back 
of the first, as it now exists. With the 
exception of the missing chapters in Gene- 
sis it is, I believe, a complete copy of th9 
Pentateuch. A very hasty comparison of 
some parts of it with the print^ text of 
Van der Hooght's edition of the Hebrew 
Bible leads to the conclusion that the ya^ 
riooB readings are not numerous. In Dent. 
XXXIL25, 1 find the letter h lamedy in- 
stead of •n reshy in the word a"ti khereh, a 
" sword," and this is said to be common to 
the other copies hereafter alluded to, but 
it is doubtless nothing more than an error 
of the transcriber. I have oollat<ed both 
the version of the Decalogue contained in 
Exod. XX., and that in Deut. V., word 
for word, with the text of Van der Uooght, 
and have been unable^to discover any dis- 
crepancy ; not even the difference of a "^ 
(yoo) occurs in either. The following notes 
on these two passages may be interesting to 
some of yotir readers : — 

In Bxodus XX, the first verse, ("And 
God spake all these words, sa>ing,") com- 
mences a new column, and exactly occupies 
the first line. In the second line a space of 
an inch is left, and then verse 2 begins, and 
this and verses 3, 4, 6 and 6, form one xm- 
broken paragraph. But at the end of verse 
6, there occurs a space of an inch and a 
half, and then comes verse 7. At the end 
of this verse another spaoe is left, and 
verse 8 begins a new line, and no further 
break is found till the end of verse 11. 



Verse 12 commences a new line, space being 
left at the end of the former verse in the 
hne above. At the end of this verse, (12), 
the two last words only occurring in tlie 
line, a space of 3 inches appears. Then 
verse 13 commences at the extreme end 
with the single word kV 2o, and the follow- 
ing word begins the next line. This is 
observed in the remaining vei-ses till the 
18th verse (which begins another paragraph) 
as is shown in the accompanying reduced 
facsimile. 
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I have given an exact copy of this ar- 
rangement because it is unlike any text 
with which I have compared it. It differs 
also from that which is found in Deut. V. 
In that chapter verses 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, 
form one undivided paragraph. Then a 
space is left, and verse 11 begins another 
line. Another space occurs between verses 
11 and 12. Verses 12, 13, 14, and 15, (re- 
lating to the " Habbaih") are unbroken by 
any space whatever. Verse 16, which com- 
mences a short space from verse 16, is 
followed by a similar spaoe. Verse 17 be- 
gins a new line, the word mV lo and the 
following word being divided by a space of 
nearly an inch ; then (differing in this from 
the arrangement in Exod. XX) follows an- 
other space, and kV lo (verse 18), separated 
from the following word by a space, with 
that word occurs in the same line, which is 
thus finished. Verses 19 and 20 are simi- 
larly arranged, and the end of verse 20 is 
carried to the next line. Then occurs a 
spaoe of more than an inch, and verse 21 
begins and goes on without division. Verse 
22 begins a new line, leaving a space of an 
inch before the first word r~« eth. In the 
above notes 1 have given the verses as they 
are numbered in our Authorized Version, 
but Van der Hooght's arrangement is differ- 
ent, and the chapter in his version contains 
only 30, instead of 33, verses, as in the 
A, V. Between Genesis which ends at the 
26th verse, as our A. V. (the subscription in 
Van der Hooght's text not occurring), there 
is simply an omission of one line, and then 
Exodus begins without any heading or even a 
large initial letter, as in Van der Hooght. 
The Boil is well and carefully inscribed on 
white sheep skins varying in length from 
two to two and a half feet, but of the uni- 
form depth of nearly two feet. There ars 
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however two skins much shorter in length 
than the rest, one being only nine, and the 
other about fifteen, inches long. The latter 
follows the former, which is marked on the 
back >"* (No. 13), though, owiug to the 
absence of the former part of Genesis, it 
now actually occurs as JSTo. 5. 

The skins are neatly sewed together with 
white double thread, and the whole is 
fastened at the end to a wooden roller 
about half an inch in diameter, and twenty- 
seven inches long, around which it is evenly 
rolled. The upper end of this roller is 
lacquered in Chinese style, aud pointed in 
shape. Its entire present length is niuety- 
fivo feet, but it was probably 16 or 18 feet 
longer when complete. This is longer than 
the Indian (Malabaric) copy of the Penta- 
teuch brought into Europe by Dr. Buchan- 
an, and now deposited in the public library 
at Cambridge, and which is supposed to 
have been originally ninety English feet in 
length. It (the Kai-fung-foo roll) now con- 
sists of thirty-nine skins, the last being 
numbered p mem zaiii^ 47, which total is 
obtained by adding the 8 missing ones be- 
fore mentioned) and is said to have formerly 
contained 239 columns. These columns are 
four inches in breadth, and contain 49 lines 
each, the space between the columns being | 
in some cases an inch, and in others half ! 
an inch. Eaoh column is bounded by two 
indented perpendicular lines, and there are 
49 similarly marked horizontal lines, cor- 
responding to the above number, and evi^ 
dently drawn with some sharp-pointed in- 
strument. Vowel points and accents do 
not occur ; and there is no writing of any 
description in the margin of the columns. 
A blank space is eeuerally left at the end 
of each chapter ; but this also occurs at the 
termination of paragraphs, at for instance 
at Gen. xxxiij-18. There is of course no 
numbering of chapters and verses, as in our 
Authorized Version. In the 32nd chapter of 
Deuteronomy the Song of Moses is written in 
double columns, as in the text of Kennicott. 
The double columns occupy, with the space 
left between them, 6^ inches. The words 
are arranged in a different order from that 
adopted by Van der Hooght. The arrange- 
ment of the first verse is the same ; but in the 
2nd verse, instead of 3 words in the right 
hand column, there are four, ("^1*^ being 
the fourth.) The opposite column then 
begins with ^b5 and consists of four words, 
and this of course causes the whole subse- 
quent order to diflfer. The spaces between 
the words are clearly discernable, and the 
letters are of uniform height ; except in 
some cases, (as will be observed in the fol- 
lowing specimen given of the last verse of 
the chapter of Deuteronomy) : — 
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here they are lengthened out, apparently to 
obviate the necessity of either dividing the 
word, or leaving a blank space. This niay 
also be done to effect the singular arrange- 
ment by which each column is made almost 
always to begin with the same letter. The 
Roll lies before me as I write, and [ bave 
just gone over the first 20 columns, and 
found them all to commence with the let' 
ter } Vav. 

There are frequent erasnresi and in some 
cases corrections made over the erasures, 
apparently in Chinese ink.* There are 
scarcely any blots ; but many of the skins 
are slightly discoloured by damp, and one is 
much damaged and broken, doubtless by the 
same cause. This occurs singularly enough 
near the middle of the Roll, whore it might 
be expected to have been little exposeil. 
The number at the back of this skin is >i7 
(31.) .As to the age of this interesting relic 
I can give no decision. It does not appear 
to be of any remote antiquity, and is pro- 
bably subsequent to the fifteenth century. 
Still, when all things are considered, it will 
be admitted doubtless to occupy a worthy 
place among the more modern Apograpfas. 

(2) "Are there any other copies extant ?" 
Six rolls were brought down to Shanghai 
by the Chinese messengers, five of which 
were i?i good preservation. The sixth was 
much decayed owing, as the Jews said, to 

* Since this has been iu the press, I bave asked the 
opinion of a Chinese Teacher on this point, and 
he does not think that it is Chinex ink. 
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its having been immersed in the flood 
which happened in Kai-fung-foo in 1642. 
Two ancient copies were stated to be still 
remaining in that city. 

Of the six mentioned above that now in 
the Library of Bishop Alford is, I believe, 
tbe only one left iu China, the other five 
having been sent to Europe. 

W. R B. 

Hongkong, 25th March, 1868. 

The Uigurs. (Vol. 2, page 26).— 
The word Uigur is apparently a Mongo- 
lian term, as it occurs in all the diii'erent 
Mongolian dialects uniformly signifying a 
stranger or foreigner, in the language of 
tbe Kalmuks the word Uigur is used as 
the common designation of the Kussiaus, 
but it must be added the Kalmuks call all 
strangers that travel through their country 
with the same name Uigur, no matter what 
their several nationalities may be. Accord- 
ing to the translation of a native histoiy 
of the Mongol-khans published by J. J. 
Schmidt in St. Petersburg it would seem 
that Uigur is only another name for Tan- 
gut, which Mongolian historians distinguish 
from Tibet. This however finds its natural 
explanation in the fact that the Uigurs 
lived for some time in Tangut, and though 
expelled by the invading armies of Chingis- 
khan (A.D. 1227), they ha/i occupied the 
country long enough and defended it against 
the overwhelming numbers of Mongols 
pertinaciously enough, to impress their 
name upon the memory of Mongolians and 
make tliem for ever connect the name of 
the country Tangut with its former inha- 
bitants the Uigurs. 

So much about the name. As regards 
the people themselves scarcely anything 
was known among European hi.storians ot 
their existence, until J. Klaprt^th in his 
essay on the Uigurs (see the appendix to 
Klaproth's catalogue of the Cuincse and 
Mandshu books belonging to the Koyai 
Library of Berlin) not only proved the 
existence of a tribe of Tartars called Uigur, 
but gave their whole history, which he com- 
piled especially from Chinese and Persian 
sources. More than a century before 
Kiaproth European scholars discussed ra- 
ther warmly a certain system of writing 
which had been adopted by the Mongols 
and which went by the name Uigur, but to 
Klaproth's historical researches we owe all 
we now know of the foimer history of that 
people. 

The Persian historian Rashid-eddin, whose 
works on the history of the Mongols have 
been reproduced by Abhulghasi in a miser- 
able abstract, mentions the c(ninlry south 
of the Baikal-sea near the upper course of 



the Selenga and Karakorum (j/^ ^^) aa 

the original home of the Uigurs, where 
they were known under the name Chui-che 
or Chui-chu. According to Chinese histo^ 

rians who call them Kau-ch*e (Jg* Bl ) 

, it appears that they left their original home 
about the middle of the eighth century, and 
probably it was about this time they split 
into those two divisions which Abbulgasi 
mentions and which he calls On Uigurs 
(the ten Uigurs) and Tokus-Uigurs (the 
nine Uigurs). The latter branch known 
to Chinese historians as '* the nine tribes of 
Uigurs" invaded the country of ihe iuh- 

kieh (^ Jp^) a Turkish tribe of Huns 
('fej ifl) then settled on the Altai moun- 
tains (^^ NJ ) and kept possession of it 

for about a century. About A.D. 1000 
they were however dislodged by the Chines© 
and part of their people moving towards 
the West took possession of a country then 

called Tangut (|?^ ^), which name com- 
prehended all tiie region north of Kokonor 
(W ^) *^^ northwest of Shen-si (I i[ 
gQ). A.D. 1207 Chinghis-khan conquer- 
ed Tibet, and though it was not until 
twenty years later that Tangut also was 
subjugated, Chinghis-khan got soon after 
his entrance into Tibet acquainted with the 
system of writing in use among the Uigurs. 
He ordered the Uigur Ta-ta-tun-no to in- 
struct the Mongolian princes and nobles in 
the use of the Uigur characters, which have 
ever since been retained by the successive 
Mongol Emperors. A.D. 1294 all the 
Buddhist sutras and shastras were trans- 
lated from Tibetan and Sanscrit manu- 
scripts into Mongolian, written in the 
Uigur characters and presented to the 
founder of the Yen-dynasty (see Rev. J. 
Edkins, Notices of Chinese Buddhism). 
A.D. 1400 a Chinese Uigur vocabulary was 
composed at Peking by imperial authority, 
and copies of it have found their way into 
European libraries. 

But to return to tbe history of the Ui- 
gurs, it was about A.D. 1227 when i hing- 
h is- khan finished his bloody career by the 
expulsion of the Uigurs from Ttingut. 
Moving fartlier towards the West the rem- 
nants of these fugitives settled at last south 

of Tien-shan (^ ^J) near Khamil (Rq' 
^), Turfan {± ^ ^), Aksu ((Jflf 

j^ ^), Kashgar («§ ff- D^ ^) and 

the neighbourli(»od, where they {unalgam- 
atud tlicmsclves with another tribe of 
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XJigurs to whora they were affiliated by 
language as well aa extraction. 

So far Klaproth has cleared up the my- 
utery in which the Uigurs were enveloped , 
but as regards the origin of the system of 
writing to wliich they have given their 
name we are almost as much in the dark 
as before. At the beginning of the last 
lieutury the Oriental scholars in Europe 
kept up an animated dispute for some time 
about the origin of this Uigur character. 
Th. Sigfried Bayer asserted that the Mongols 
derived the Uigur system of writing from 
the Tangutians or Tooharians (by whieb he 
apparently means the Tokus-Uigur8)| birt 
the Ifttter, he adds, received it from the 
Nestorian Christians. This was disputed 
by Qulielmus de Rubruquis, wha gave it 
as his opinion that the Nestorians had 
received their written characters ffom the 
Uigurs, whereupon La Orozius cut the 
Gordian knot thus tied by declafiug that 
the Uigurs were themselves Nestorian 
Christians. As this is rather a puzzling 
statement, we quote the whole passage from 
the epistola 43 ad J oh. ChamberJa^frniuiir. 
Inhere La Crozins writes^" habent Orientales 
Tartari ab Hnyris sive Juguris qui Chris- 
tiani Nestoriaui erant^ teste Joanne de 
Piano Carpini, eas litteras quibns modo 
utuntur." The same La Crozius (ep. 41 ad 
liayerum) says that A.D. 1714 an Uigmr 
inscription had been discovered by a friend 
of bis near Boston in North-America, 
which bit of nonsense astonishes even the 
learned but fanciful father Georgii, to 
whom the Roman Catholic world owes the 
edifying news that the apostle Thomas was 
living in China (Bodhidharma, Chinese 
ta-ma, being identified with Thomas). 

I am not aware of any theory of Klap- 
roth's with regards to the origin of the 
Uigur character. A Mongolian scholar, 
the above mentioned J. J. Schmidt in St. 
Petersburg, who however displays some- 
Ihing like literary jealousy about Klap- 
roth^ discoveries with regard to the Uigurs, 
considers it more than questionable if the 
Uigurs had a system of writing as early as 
the time of ChingLis-khan. He contra- 
dicts also Klaproth's assertions with regard 
to the dialect spoken by the Uigurs. Whilst 
Klaproth oaUs it a Tartar dialect, Schmidt 
declares that it is doubtless a Buchanan 
dialect with a sprinkling of K^lmuk phrases, 
which he explains by the Kalmuks having 
occupied the Buchary for some time. 

Though I do not pretend to be acquaint- 
ed with the whole hterature on the Uigurs 
I give a list of those works which I know to 
treat on the Uigurs either wholly or par- 
tially. They are the following :— J. Kla- 
proth, Beise vol. IL p. 481, &o, J. Kla- 



proth, supplement au dictiouaire Chinois 
Latin du P. Basile de GMmona. J. Kla- 
proth, Sprach- Atlas p. XXVI to XL. J. 
Klaproth, Verzeichniss der Chinesischenund 
Maiidschnischen Biiecher der Koeniglichen 
Bibliothek in Berlin ; Anhang, Abhandlung 
ueber die Uiguren. J. Klaproth, Asia Po> 
lyglotta, Paris 1823. Mines de VOrient, 
Tom. VI, 321, <&c., Einwuerfe gegen die 
Hypothesen des Herm Klaproth ueber die 
Sprache und Schrift der Uiguren von J. J. 
Schmidt in St. Petersburg. Mines de 
rOiient, Tom. VI., 369, Uigurishes Diplom 
Kutlngh Timor's vom Jahr 13^7 aebenetzt 
von Jos. V. Hammer. 

£. J. ElTSL. 

Poklo, April, 1868. 

Advance or k Chutesx Genbbal to- 
THS Caspian. (Vol. 1, p. 27, and Vol. 2, 
pp. 32 and 41.) — The question which bis 
been raised by Mei Hwei-li as to the 
correctness of the quotations from Mar* 
tin'^s amd D^vis^ works on China, 
ascribing to Pan Chao the honor of hav- 
ing reached the Caspian, not only af- 
fords me the opportunity of yindicating 
the general accuracy of their Btatemeuts, 
but also of explaining the manner in which 
my original note (vol. 2, p. 3^ happened 
to appear, and which I should otherwise 
have not deemed it worth while to notice. 
Shortly after forwarding it to the Editor of 
N. dk Q., I addressed him, requesting that 
the note should be withheld from publica- 
tion, as I had met with some additional 
information on the subject ; but by an ac- 
cident the request reached him too late, 
and the note appeared. The additional 
information referred to is conveyed in the 
following paragraphs. 

It may be well to remark at the outset 
that the event under discussion has been 
deemed of sufficient importance to be no- 
ticed, more or less correctly, by several 
writers of eminence. Alexander yon Hum- 
boldt thus speaks of it in his Cosmos (voL 
2, p. 553, Bohn's edition), referring for his 
authority to Klaproth's Tableaux HisUh 
rimiM de VAsU, ''A Chinese ezpeditioD 
suodued the Hiungnu, levied tribute from 
the small territory of Khotan and Kashgar, 
and carried its victorious arms aa far as the 
eastern shores of the Caspian. This great 
expedition, which was miuie in the time of 
Vespasian and Domitiany was headed by 
the General Pantschao, nnder the Emperor 
Mingti, of the dynasty of fian, and Chinese 
writers ascribe a grand plan to the bold 
and fortunate commander, maintaining that 
he designed to attack the Roman Empire 
(Tathsin), but was deterred bv the admo- 
nitory counsel of the Persians.'' Hamb(ddt 
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again makes indirect referee oe to the event 
in his Aiie CenlraLe, quoted in the Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. 36, 
p. 249. Gibbon, too, speaking of the ex- 
tent of the Chinese Empire under the Han 
dynasty, says, in a note to chap. 13 of his 
History : '* In those ages the Chinese kept 
a garrison at Kashgar; and one of their 
generals, about the time of Trajan, marched 
as far as the Caspian Sea." 

The most authoritative account, however, 
to be met with in European writers, and 
the source of most of the above, is found in 
the following passages from ELlaproth and 
Abel-IUmnsat, as cited in Pauthier's Chiney 
pp. 258-9. Says the former writer in his 
Tableatix Hi8toriq;ives above mentioned : — 
'*La d^faite totale des Hioimg-nou du nord, 
effectu6e par le g^ndral Chinois Teour-hian 

{Pow fiien^v ^^], et la soumission enti^re 

de 06 que nous appelons la petite Boukha- 
rie, permireut Jk Pan-tchao de pousser ses 

conqu^tes jusqu'^ la mer Caspienne 

11 nourrissait mdme le projet (102 de J. C.) 
d'entamer Fempire remain ; mais le general 
h qui il avait confix cette expedition se laissa 
d^urager par les Persans, qui lui repre- 
sent^reut son entreprise comme tr^s-longue 
et perilleuse, et il revint sur ses pas." 

Abel-R6musat's MSmoire aur Vexteimon 
de rempire Chinois du c6U de Voccident, 
speaking of the conquests of Pan Chao in 
Central Asia, says, '*0n re^ut mdme la 
soumission des Tadjih (Perses), des A-si 
(AsesX et de tons les peuples qui habitaient 
jusqu'au bord de la mer Caspienne, a qua- 
rante mille /i de distance. La neuvieme 
ann6e, Pan-tchao envoya le g^n^^ral Kan- 
ying visiter la mer d'occident, et son 
voyac^ procura une foule de connaissances 

3a'on n avait pas cues sous les pr6c6dentes 
ynssties. * * ^ * 

*' L'intention de Pan-tchao 6tait que 
Kan-ying p^n^tr&t dans le grand Thsin ; 
mais quand le g^n^ral fut arrive sur les 
bords de la mer occidentale, les Tadjiks (ou 
Ferse$)f chez lesquels il se trouvait, lui re- 
pr6sent^rent que la navigation qu'il allait 
entreprendre 6tait fort pN^rilleuse." After 
rehearsing other objections, which are 
given below, he continues, *^ Voilk les ob- 
jections qu'on fit k Kan-ying afin de le 
d6toumer de son projet, ou peut-6tre les 
excuses qu'il inventa pour justiiier sa 
d^b^issance." The latter insinuation, 
from the circumstances of the case, I cannot 
but believe unfounded. The reader is re- 
ferred for further interesting comments 
to Pauthier's Chiney he. cU. 

The original query of E. C. B. (vol. 1, p. 
27X to which my first note was intended to 
apply, is fully answered by the foregoing 
quotations, and I might with propriety let 



the subject rest here ; but the challenge 

gut forth by Mei Hwei-li for ** satisfactory 
'hinese authority for the statement *' is uiy 
excuse for carrying it to the court of last- 
resort, by citing the following passages from 
the Chinese authors from whom Klaproth 
and K^musat drew their information ; and 
they will, I opine, be considered as '* jus- 
tifying the claim set up on his [Pan Chao*s j 
behalf." 

Most of the quotations given are to be 
found in the vast Encyclopedia of Kanghi, 

entitled Yuenkien Leihan ^^fP^ 

chape. 236, 237, and 238, on foreign tribes. 

The Tung Tien ^^ of TuYu ^±f^, 

a writer of the Tang dynasty during the 
eighth century, and upon whose work Ma 
Twanlin founded his extensive Antiquarian 
Researches, supplies the following. After 
describing the conquest by Pan Ohao of a 
large part of the territory now known as 
Eastern Turkestan, it says :— ** Upon this 

the kingdoms of Ansi ^J^ &i^cL Tiaochih 

(^'^Ti <^^ those as far as the borders of 
the sea to the distance of four myriads of 
li, bv successive translations through inter- 
mediate languages, all sent tribute. In the 
year A.D. 8^, ran Chao despatched one of 

his generals, named Kan Ying "^ ^^, as 

an envoy to the kingdom of Ta Tsin. Upon 
arriving at the borders of the Great Sea in 
the kingdom of Tiaochih, he wished to cross ; 
but the seafaring men on the western 
frontiers of Ansi represented to him that the 
sea was broad and great, and that those who 
were in the habit of navigating it occupied 
three months in the passage with a fair wind, 
but that with unfavourable winds and rain 
they wore sometimes as long as three years ; 
and that therefore those who set out on the 
voyage always prepaid provisions for three 
years." The Chinese narrator condenses 

the sequence into four brief words, — J^ 

^ B5 it ** ^^ ^^^ hearing this, stop- 
ped." 

the dynastic his- 



The Tsin Shu 



Q 




tory of the house of Tsin, describes the 
same event, and adds that the mariners dis- 
suaded Kan Ying from attempting to cross 
by stating to him, *' there is something upon 
the sea which causes a longing for one's 
native land, and if the envoy does not yearn 
after his parents and family, he may ven- 
ture upon it." An equally terse, not to 
say touching sentence, expresses the result : 



cross. 



}} 
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Finally, Fan Yeh ^ ^, a celebrated 

Bcbolar of the Sung dynasty, in a review of 

the Si-yii Ch wan g§ j^ 'HJ, a work of 

the Former Han, corroborates the statement 
thus : ** Kan Ying crossed Ansi and arrived 
at the Western Sea in Tiaochih, intending 
Ao reach TaTsin." 

Several discrepancies will be observed in 
the versions of the event as given by Hum- 
boldt and Klaproth. It was Kan Ying who 
reached the Caspian, and not Pan Chao, 
who sent him : the expedition was not 
made in the time of Mingti, but of Hoti ; 
and Pan Chao^s design was, not to attack 
the Koman empire, but to establish com* 
anunication with it. Tlie Chinese ezpres- 

Bion is 35tt ^ ii ;^ -y- ^ fg 3/^ 1^, 

from which the idea of a friendly, rather 
than a warlike expedition, is to be inferred. 
The Chinese seem to have had a far higher 
opinion of the Romans than of any other of 
the nations whom they class under the 
heading of western barbaiians ; although 
their ideas of the Konians were about as 
vague and shadowy as those of the Romans 
regarding the Seres. Again, it was in the 
year A.fi. 97, and not 102, as stated by 
Klaproth, that the event took place. Pan 

Chao returned to Loyang 42- j^, the Ca- 
pital of China, in the latter year. R^mu- 
sat's account is taken directly from the 
Wenliieji Tungkao of Ma Twanlin. 

Ansiia given by El6musat and Eduard 
Biotas a name of the Parthians, then a 
powerful but declining people, dwelling 
southeast of the Caspian. The Tiaochih, 
called by the former writer Persians, were 
the Tajiks, or aborigines of the plateaux on 
the southwestern slopes of Imans, now the 
Bolor mountains, and extended to the Sea. 
The Ta Tarn is here unquestionably the 
Roman empire, but as this embraced at the 
period in question the whole of Syria, and 
part of Arabia, ics identity with Ta Tsin is 
quite compatible with any reference to the 
latter in other places, pointing to the two 
countries mentioned. 

To Pan Chao is due the conception, but 
not the execution of the expedition, so far 
as it was carried out. The honor of the 
latter belongs to Kan Ying. Although 
there is no doubt that the sea reached was 
the Caspian, still from the context, and the 
description in another place of the route to 
Ta Tsin, one cannot resist the suspicion 
that the sailors of Ansi referred as well to 
the Mediterranean, to which their account 
is much more applicable, and whose stormy 
character is well known. The same sense 
of self-interest which led the Parthians to 
put obstacles in the way of the direct com- 



mercial intezxK>urse which the Romans de- 
sired to carry on with the Seres, ioduced 
them to magnify to the Chinese general the 
perils of the voyage thither. 

The Tung Tien further informs us that 
Pan Chao, after his conquests, remained at 

(pronounced Kiu-tz), the modem 




a 



Kucho, in Eastern Turkestan. Here the 
fame of the great Roman empire, then in 
the height of its glory and power, seems tn 
have reached him through the nomad tribes 
who hovered on its eastern borders ; and 
he sent Kan Ying to learn more of the 
grandeur of which he heard such marvellous 
accounts. It is a most interesting thought 
that almost at the very period wheu Trajan's 
victorious legions were pushing the Roman 
conquests to their utmost eastern limits, a 
victorious Chinese general should have car- 
ried his standard farthest westward ; and 
here, upon the banks of the Caspian, Par- 
thian cunning accomplished what Parthian 
arrows would probably have failed to effect, 
in preventing the ambitions general from 
crossing the sea. Who shall conjecture the 
influence of a successful achievement of his 
design upon the destinies of the two empires 
which then divided almost the whole known 
world between them ? 

in conclusion, an essay at etymology 
su^fjfests itself, which some will deem ha- 
zardous no doubt, but which finds an 
analogy in the origin of many other nation- 
al appellations. Ma Twanlin informs ns, 
on the authority of the Tung Tien, that 
another name for the kingdom of Ta Tain 

was ^& £F Likien or Lickienj which is 

evidently the representation of a foreign 
word. Now it is extremely probable that 
the Roman legioneny a name which carried 
terror wherever it spread, had become 
known under their Roman name to the 
Parthians, especially as these latter had for 
more than a cent\iry preceding been strug- 
gling, with alternate success and defeat, 
against those formidable legions ; and it is 
very natural that they should make frequent 
mention of them to the Chinese general, 
while endeavoring to dissuade him from 
his project of reaching the borders of tlie 
Roman empire. He, thus hearing the 
legiones (the g was pronounced hard, as in 
yet) spoken of in connection with the em- 
pire which sent them forth,, naturally mis- 
took the word as another name for the 
empire itself, and e ipressed it in his own 
languasre by the term L^Hen ; and we may 
thus have preserved to ns in an obscure 
passage in a Chinese writer, a word which, 
at the time when recorded by him, was a 
synonym for power and conquest. 



20th AprU, 1808. 



E. C. Taintok. 
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Chaeactbrs on CniyiSE Coins. (Vol. 2, 
p. 25. ) — I he characters on Kaiig-h^ coins are : 




In order to facilitate repetition, they 
have been arranged in a stanza of four 
pentameter lines as above, the 1st, 2nd, 
aod 4th lines forming a rhyme after the 
rule of Chinese poetry. 

The Chinese attach a talismanic virtue 
to these twenty coins. If genuine and 
placed together, they have the power of 
expelling evil influences and of preventing 
tires. The origin of this superstition is 
uncertain. Some of these coins are very 
rare, and command a high price in old 
curiosity shops. Their genuineness, ac- 
cording to popular belief, can be tested by 
placing them, when strung together, ou 
the top of a chicken-coop : If O. K., they 
will prt^vent the cocks from crowing in the 
morning. 

The coins issued in the provinces, under 
the reigns of the two first emperors of the 
present dynasty, viz. Shun- die and Kang he, 
bear, each on the reverse side, the local 
names of the mints, in Chinese and Mauchu 
characters, e.g. 

Tung for Ta-fwig in Shansi 



1^ 



y* 



Fuhkeen. 



jUgFuh 

^g Lin ,, 2>in-t«t?i^ in Shantung. 

^ Tung „ do. 

There were in all twenty-five mints, and 
heuce there now exist Kamj-he coins with 
twenty-five different characters. Why 
twenty only should be chosen out of the 
whole number, or why the Kang-he coins 
should be preferred to the Shun-che, is not 
known. * 

Meaning of the tebm T'ano. (Vol. 2, 
p. 25.) — Among the Chinese the family mot- 
to is handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, and is, in every respect, similar to 
the '* Family coat of ai ms '' of the westerns. 

The family motto, from its being adopted 
for the family, and principally set up in the 

hall ^y* , the chief apartment in the house^ 

has the character w affixed to it ; — in the 

same manner as the given name of an idol 
temple, has the word temple used in con- 
junction. 

Tang, in this relation, stands, by me- 
tonomy, for Family, and may not improper- 
ly be so translated. Thus \JQ 4& ^ 

8ze-tih'faiu}, means "The four virtue Fa- 
mily/' ♦ 



The words ^ [Jj T'ano Shan. (Vol. 

2, p. 25.)— The Han and the T'ang dynasties 
have been regarded by the Chinese as the 
most glorious in their history, hence nif-n of 
those times loved to denote themselves by 
the names of ^* Han-jin," and " T'ang-jin,^* 
men of Han and T'ang, of distinction, 
which terms have come down to the present 
day. 

The former term is used in the northern 
provinces. The character Han from having 
been used as the designation of a distin- 
guished dynasty, has also been borrowed 

to devote a brave man, as Han-Uzy ^^ -?• 

or Haotirhan i(f ]ma. 

The latter is universally adopted by the 
Cantonese, who also call their country 

jg* [JJ T^ang shan. Cantonese who live 

in the Sandwich Islands apply the name 

jg* ^ [Jj Tang jvn ahan to that place. 

[ * The above three Replies, already 
published in the Frietid of China at Shang- 
hai, are reprinted from that Journal, 
having been courteously forwarded for that 
purpose. — Ed.]. 



Os Chins db Macau. — Por Manuel de 
Castro Sampaio. Hongkong, Typographia 
de Noronha e Filhos, 1807, pp. xi, 144, 
royal 12mo. (Price %2. 50. ) 

The Chinese population of Macao, their 
numbers, origin, occupation, manners and 
customs, <S;c., <X:c. form the principal sub- 
ject of this useful little work, which the 
author dedicates very appropriately to the 
North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society ; but it contains also some interest- 
ing informatioD in addition with reference 
to the topography and history of Macao. 
Indeed, it is to be regretted that in lieu of 
presenting only a certain number of isolated 
particulars, the author did not enter more 
exhausti \'ely into detail on this subject. 
Ljungstedt*s chaotic work, piiblished thirty 
years ago and now quite out of print, is the 
only one that has been devoted wholly to a 
descriptionandhistory of Macao, and Senhor 
Sampaio would have done well to supply 
the undoubted want of a monograph respect- 
ing that settlement. He has certainly 
afforded very full details with reference to 
the special subject of his work, a task for 
which he appears to be qualified by official 
employment in connection with the Chinese 
population of Macao, and by a judicious use 
of the material already to be found in works 
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of referouce. Ainoug the facts to he glean- 
e ( from this work is a statement of the 
numbers of Chiuese inhabiting Macao, in a 
synopsis it gives of the census taken ou the 
14th June, 18(57, from which it appears that 
the total Chinese population of Macao was 
56,252, or considerably less than the amount 



OontribatoxB are also requested in- 
variably to head their Replies with a 
reference in brackets to the No. and 
page of the Query answered by them. 

The attention of contributors is called io 



to wliich it has formerly been i: astimated a^^the new postal regulations wheteby packets 



reaching. Of these numbers 31,449 were 
males, and 24,803 females. The native 
trade of the place is described as in the 
hands of 40 Hongs, the names of which are 
given in Chinese characters, which do busi- 
ness on their own account, beside 11 smaller 
hongs, acting as commission agencies, and 
called, from the per-centage they charge to 
their customers, easan de oito a nove pot 
cento. 

In a supplementary chapter some particu- 
lars respecting coolie emigration are ap- 
pended. 



Th£ China Maoaztne, a weekly miscel- 
lany illustrated with photographs. Con- 
ducted by C. Langdon Davies. Honffkong, 
Noronha A Sons. Shanghai, A. H. de Car- 
vallio. London, W. H. Allen & Co. Paris, 
i\ Borrani. JNos. 1 to 5— Subscription, 
$7.50 per quarter. — Tliis Magazine was 
started on the 7th March, and the first 
three numbers appeared at intervals of a 
wuek. It« issue was then suspended until 
the 18th April, since when Nos. 4 and 5 
have been published with improved photo- 
graphs. As a collection of photographs 
properly classified as regards the localities 
illustrated, this Magadive may become 
valuable. There has not as yet been any 
evidence however of such arrangement, 
"which much impairs its usefulness to those 
who will constitute the great bulk of sub- 
scribers, and who may desire to take home 
with them a pictorial record of the ports 
or country in which they have passed a 
large portion of their lives. The matter is 
of a very light *' magazine" description. 
As an effort however to increase the literary 
resources of the Colony it deserves encour- 
agement, but the very heavy annual sub- 
scription of t'30 now demanded will we fear 
restrict its circulation. 



of print and manuscript may be transmitted 
between Hongkong, Shanghai and Japan. 
A packet may contain any number of se- 
parate books, maps, prints or papers and 
may be either printed, written or plain or 
any mixture of the three (letters whether 
sealed or open excluded) at the following 
rates : Under 4 ounces, 6 cents ; from 4 
to 8 ounces, 12 cents ; from 8 to 12 ounces, 
18 cents. From 12 to 16 ounces, 24 cents; 
and for every additional 4 onnoes^ 6 cents. 



J^otire to aron:e0ponlirnt»« 

Correspondents will oblige by heading 
their contribations as ''Notes," ''Queries" 
or " Replies/' and by keeping Qneries^ 
when practicable, apart from papers 
intended to be inserted under eiUier of 
the other heads. 



Agents of whom Notes and Queries an Ckiaa 
andjJapan may be ordered, and to whom psyment 
may be made of subBcriptioDS and cootribatioos 
in manuscript forwarded for trsnBmiariion : 

tiwatow Messrs Drown Sl Go. 

Amoii Measn Giles Sl Co. 

FoQskow^ Messrs Thompson & COb 

HhangkaL, Messrs H. Fooo A, Co. 

Manila Messrs Kakutb, Heirbbbn & Co. 

Australia .Messrs Gordon Sl Gotch, Mel- 

boarne and Sydney. 

Singapore Office of tiie <*Frbb Frris." 

/opaa..... Mr J. H. db Groos, of Mescn 

Wachtbl Isl Groos, Nagasaki 

London Messrs Trubnbr & Co^ 60 Pater- 
noster Row ; Messrs Gorron 
a, GoTCH, 121 Holbom Hill, 
£.a ; Mr F. Aloar, Jl Cle- 
ments Lane, Lombard Street, 
EC. 

San FranoiseoMeun Wbitb & Baukb, 518, 

Clay Street, San FraoeiBoo. 



Books for Salb. 



Price. 



Williams' Chinese and English Vooa- 

bulary in the Mandarin Dialect: $ e. 
Interleayed or not as required, 12.00 

Books Wanted. 

Turner's Embassy to Thibet ; Klaproth's 
Asia Polyglotta. — Address £. C. Bowra, 
Esq., Ningpo. 

Callenr's Systema Phoneticnm Scriptiirss 
Sinicse, Macao, 1S41 ; Penal Code of China, 
by Sir G. T. Staunton London, 1810.— 
Address ReT. G. Piercy, Canton. 

A good Portuguese-English Dictionary, 
price not to exceed $5.00. — ^Address A« B. 
care of Editor N. A, Q. 
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Botr0. 

CDRJOSITIBS OF CHINBSB ETYMOLOGY. 

III. 

The change of juh sheng words with their 
final mutes, k, t, and p, into words with 
long tones and vowel endings is a recent 
fact in the Chinese language and perfectly 
open to observation. The ** M6thode pour 
d^chiffrer et transcrire les livres Chinois'* of 
M. Stanislas Julien gives abundant illus- 
tration of this. The Hindoos in spelling 

Agarou in Chinese used ^5 ak (o or ngo) 

for the first character. In spelling Samar- 



kand they used jM sap for sa because m 



follows. For sak they used ^B sak (now 

se) ; the same word was used in the Hj^n 
dynasty for the Sakoi, a people then located 
near Bokhara, with whom the 2kvM for- 
merly in such frequent communication with 
Persians and Greeks were possibly connect- 
ed. Their country is called in our maps 
Sogdiana, and the Sacai, are placed farther 
to the eastward. 

But there is a more ancient fact bo- 
longing to the period of the classics, the 
knowledge of which is very useful in Chi- 
nese etymology. It consists of a partial 
migration of ju shmg, that is, short tone 
words into the other tone classes, and 
principally the c^hii sheng, caused by the 
dropping of final letters, and giving rise to 
a large increase in the number of words. 
The familiar word tu — degree, mecwwre— will 
serve for an example. We find the origi- 
nal of this word in |gf dok, to eatimate^ 
measure, as in the passage of the Odes 

m A ^ ^O f- It ;t ^ t'. 

jen yen sin, yti t*suo to chi.* The king of 
Liang was pleased when Mencius praised 
him and remarked that the detection of his 
motives in ordering a sheep to be slain in- 
stead of an ox, was an illustration of the 
verse in the Odes : " Other men have their 
thoughts and I conjecture and estimate 
them." 

Let this old word dok be compared with 
the Greek h»t/iut^»t to testy examim, derived 
by Liddell and Scott from hxt/Mt which 
they say comes from ^ix*/*^- But it is 
perhaps much more suitably connected 
with %9%tm to tkiiik, fancy. The ideaa 
think and examine are related, as the Chi- 
nese compounds ;j|^ |^ c'hwai to to think 

abo^U a,nd $ l^liang to to measure esti^ 
mate. 



ti. 



In old orthography, Vo nin u aim, wu t'sin dok 
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Verba precede in time the abstract 
or other Douns to which they give origin. 
The measure used was, like the verb, called 
dok also, and lost the k, during the time of 

the format iou of the -^ ^§ k'U sheng. 

This accounts for the adoption of the sanie 
character for the yerb and the noun, anii 
for the circumstance that words, as we 
learn from the Fan tsieh, began with d. 

The other senses of t^ tu — asinfahtii^tf?, 

cheng tu and chi' tu government, will follow 
from the seuse, )*ii/e, measure. I do not add 
(though tempted to do so Hy the coincidence 
of sound) that the Greek h^t a beam some- 
what resembles the word to' (do) aroof 6«am 
This is to be regarded as fortuitous, for tiie 
Chinese word do for beam is not to be 
truced in old books. Etymology could not 
safely regard these words as of the same 

family with te tu, or with each other, with- 
out historical links. 

When the ju sheng words were perform- 
ing their migration and assuming longer 
tones, they usually preferred, fii-st shaiig 
sheng, and then kii 8h*)ng, which tone 
classes were being formed successively in 
the second and first milleniums before tlie 
Christian era. They adopted vowels very 
much after the same sort as is exempli tied 
in the modern disiutegratiou of the ju sheng 

in mandarin. The phonetic ^^ tsut be- 
came tsui and suy. Guided in this instance 
by the analogies of the Canton and Fulikien 
dialects which here have a final T, we learn 
that that tinal has been dropped from the 

words S? tsut soldier, lictor; ^fe t^snt,sud- 

den; and if® t*8ut, gra^p mth the ha}id. The 

Tiuaspirated form tsut nieans both sohlierRud 
to evM, to di-e. The aspirated form t*8ut 
means svdden, suddenly. But we find a 
large number of words on w^hich these dia- 
lects, which are not 2,()00 years old, throw 

no liffht. The same form 





appears iin a 

phonetic with the power t*sui aspirated in 
the foUowing^words all^iu the k^u sheug or 
third tone, f 

^^ kuuifislier ; this gives its name to the 

t*sui or btautiful green feathers of tlic 
PeKingplumagery, Their colour is also called 

t'sui, as is the ohrysopriiso ^§71*3 ^^^ *'*"^ 
to rail.X 

*\i^A (jrief, as in the phrase >f^^ff5y '|^ 
not rffiisittg any troyhle or care. 



f Mr^ Waders fourth tone. 
J ^§ fei is the male kiiigfishcr, and -J#. t' 
the Itfiuaie. 



sui 



pure as in )|i&4^ c*hun ts'uL 

to extinguish fire by water. 

The circumstance that all such words are 
in one toue, combined with a short tone 
phonetic suggests irresistibly that they have 
migrated together from the short t^me class, 
or in other words that thej' have lust a 

final T. The same is true of W^ sui, broken^ 

frngmentitry, which has also lost its initial 
P. The hissing noise of water extinguish- 
ing fire seems to be the origin of the sound 
t'sut. From this the word to rail mi^ht b<! 
readily derived and perhaps the kingfisher's 
name frf>m the sound made by that birl 
when darting swftly on its prey. The 
abruptness of these noises would suggest 
the Sjime sound as au expression of the idea 

of suddenness in ^^ t'sut. 

Another example ^p shut, nearly alhed 

to the preceding in form and sound, will 
illustrate farther this migration of words 
from one tone to another or rather phonetic 
decay (»f old words. 

The old form was shot or shut to lead, 
go at the head of. We find it shwai, in the 
modern language in the expression ynen 

nhwai, military leader"* '^i jAl ahwai sing, 

knd out the disposition, or act accord%M to 
uatuip. As before, all the lengthened wonis 
are in kHi sheng. For example in the won! 

4^j shut, now called shwai to faJtl, shwai 

kwei kii ^o act according to the reg^ilatiom, 

Morrison has written shwai to faU j^t 

with the sound suh ; but this is an eni>r. 

The phonetic TK. never takes the eound 

shwai. J. Edkiks. 

Peking. (To be continued.) 

A Buddhist Purgatory for Women. 

Trying to find out the secret of the po- 
pularity which Buddhism has obtained in 
China, and to explain to myself the tiim 
hoUl the system has takeu upon the miD< s 
of the common people, I have been Jed xo 
investigate, among other things, the mea>ia 
by which Buddhism obtains so manyaJ- 
lierents among the female sex iu China. 

* The character ^ slii is usually written, but 
the real word isshwaia^der from ^& shut, sltwni 
to lead as the sound indicates. The dictioiiarT ^ 
tfi Sg tft says that 6|h a leader is shwa; jj 
k*ii Hheng, but when it means to lead it is the y^ 
^aqp juli s'ueug, i e. it was formerly SHtrx. 
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There are not only Buddhist convents 
of women to be found in every large place 
in the Canton province, but there is a class 
of women who have somehow obtained 
an intimate knowledge of the Buddhist 
oeremonial act, without entering the con- 
vent, aa private teachers of Buddhist doc- 
trines, rhey are recogTiised- by the priests 
as lay sisters : they are addressed by thvm, 
as well as by the common people, by the 

name 0jp -fff! and their position is very 

much the same as that of a Bible woman 
in London. There exist, moreover, a num- 
ber of popular tracts, composed in an easy 
style, and with an especial reference to 
women. These tracts are mostly printed 
at the cost of some enthusiastic lady t the 
expense of their distribution being ensured 
by voluntary contributions, for the collec- 
tion of which these Bu^idhist ** Bible Wo- 
men '* act as influential agents. 

I propose to give to the readers of Notes 
and Qtteries h translation of one of these 
tracts, which 1 have selected for the purpose 
because the doctrines set forth therein have 
never been mentioned in any work on 
Buddhism as yet published, and yet form 
apparently one of the characteristics of 
l^orthern Buddhism. It is a general cus- 
ton among the difierent races of the Canton 
province, even among those which are 
otherwise least influenced by Buddhism ^ to 
send for Buddhist priests after the death 
of a married woman in order to perform 
the BO called ** Blood-basin ceremony,'' the 
meaning of which is explained fully in the 
translation g^ven below. 

The original from which I translate is a 
small tract, with rough illustrations in 
wood cut, published in 1844, at the expense 

of a married lady §|J P^ 'ft ^. It is 

apparently a fragment of a larger work 
wliich has all the pretensums of a transla- 
tion from Sanscrit ; and aitiibutes its lead- 
ing doctrines to oral conununications from 
Buddha himself. It certainly ooutaius 
nmny references, to India ; but there occurs 
iu one passage an allusion to the territorial 

division of M and 1^ which is m tho- 
roughly Chinese, as it is foreign to Sanscrit 
originals, I intimated above that Southern 
Buddhism knows nothing of the doctrine 
set forth by the text before us j. but even 
the Sanscrit M.S.S. of Nepaul, discovered 
by Hodgson, contain, as far as' I am aware, 
no reference to it ; and the Thibetian 
translations seem to be likewise silent on 
the subject. 1 am therefore at a loss for 
the present to account for the origin of this 
particular doctrine. The more so, as there 
is a Buddhist work ou torments of hell 



published in Canton which denounces the 
doctrine contained in our text as heretical. 

According to the ^ J^ ^^ 'j^ there is 
indeed in hell a large tank, called JmT 4^ 

yifa. ; but it is distinctly stated that it is a 

mistake to suppose that women are con- 
demned to be thrown into it merely on 
account of childbirth, to which, it is stated, 
no sin nor guilt is attached. The tank in^ 
question, it is asserted, is the receptacle 
tor those of both sexes who infringe certain ^ 
Buddhist regulations minutely specified. 
Moreover there is no hope of a final release 
held out to those who are once consigned- 
to this tank ; while, according to our text, 
on the contrary, this same tank is more of a- 
purgatory than a hell. No doubt the two 
books belong to two different schools of 
Chinese Buddhism ; but the one represent- 
ed by our text is certainly the most popular 
in the south of China, 

The following is a strictly literal transla- 
tion. For the explanations necessary, I' 
refer the reader to the notes subjoined. 

(TranslaUiyiu) 

A Discourse of Buddha on a Great Mys- 
terious AND True Doctrine 

OR 

The Blood-Basin Sutra. * 

Once upon a time ^, there was an Arga ^, 
caUed Mandgaljajana ^. Be went one day 
totheChui-yang district in Yu-chau *, where 
he beheld the Blood- basin tank that is situa- 
ted in hell. Thebreadthof thistankis 84,000 
jodshauas ^ ; and in it there are 120 different 
implements, as iron t)eams, iron pillars, 
iron cangues, and iron cords. He also, 
beheld a goodly number of women from 
the Southern Djambu-dwipa ^ ; who with 
dishevelled hair and long cangues, (round 
their necks) kept wringing their hands. 
They have to suffer in hell the punishment 
of their sins, for the underlings of hell and 
the King of the demons ^, force those poos 
siuners to swallow the blood of the tank 
three times every day. If any of the poor 
sinners refuse to drink it willingly, the 
ruler of hell ® has them flogged with iron 
cudgels, so that they cry piteously. Mand- 
galjajana compassionately asked the Ruler 
of Hell how it happened that there were no 
men of Southern Djambu-dwipa to be seen 
suffering this painful punishment, but 
merely a number of women being tortured 
in this manner. To this speech of the sage 
concerning the absence of meu, the Ruler of 
Hell replied in tliis way. Women, he said, 
lose blood at childbirth, whereby they 
insult and irritate the spirits of the 
earthi®. 
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delighted, received (the Sutra) with faith, 
obeyed it in practice, worshipped Buddha, 
and retind. 

This ia the eud of Buddha's discouTBe on 
a greHt, mysterious, and true doctrine, or 



They wear also, he continued, filthy 
dirty clothes, and go then to a creek or 
river to rinse and wash them, whereby 
they deiile and ill-use the water in its 
course, and implicate in their sin many 

virtuous men and women who use that ! the Blood basin Sutra, 
water for boiling tea, to be presented as 
food offering to the holy ones, who are 
thus being defiled up to this present day. 
But, he added, the " Great Heavenly Com- 
manders in Chief ^ ^ note down every name, 
entering it in the register of virtue and 
vice, and ^thereaf ter, when this life time of 
a hundred years has come to an eud, the 
offenders will have to submit to that pain- 
ful punishment.'' Thereupon, Mairigalja- 
jana, prompted by a feeling of compassion, 
again questioned the Ruler of Hell. Wiiat 



E. J. ElTEL. 

Canton, May, 1868. 

[xV.i?. — The numbers inserted in the text 
of the translation refer to explanatory notes 
which will be given in the continuation of 
this paper.] 

Preference for Fox-flesh and Preju- 
dice AGAINST Hare-flesh amongst 

ANTEDILUVIAN NATIONS. 



A. curious fact has been observed by geo- 
restitution, said he, can one make to repay lo^^ists in the prediluvian fossil remains of 
the debt of gratitude to one's mother, and j hmuan dwellings in Europe. By the con- 
to get her out of that Blood-basin tank ? sidernble number of fox-bones and total 



To tliis question of the sage the Ruler of 
Hell replied, saying, let men and women be 



absence of hare-bones, they have concluded, 
that our primeval ancestors ate the former 



dutiful and obedient towards their parents, | auiuial, notwithstanding its repugnant 



and reverently repeat the prayer to the 
** Three Gems " 21 . Let them also, for the 
benefit of their mothers, observe the blood- 
basin fast for three years, and establish 
besides those noble Blood-basin associations 
for the purpose of engaging priests to recite 
this Sutra a whole day long. When this 
ritual has been gone through there will be 
some vessel or boat as a means of convey- 
ance across the River of Distress ^* to the 
other shore, from whence then five coloured 
lotus flowers will be seen rising up in the 



smell, whilst tbey rejected the flesh of the 
hare, so appreciated by modem epicuriBts. 
8ir John Lubbock, in his splendid book 
Man befitre history, says: "the nearly 
total absence of the hare arises, probably, 
from the ancient prejudice, which many 
races had, and still have, against the flesh of 
this animal. The ancient Britons never 
ate it ; the Laplanders of the present day 
refuse it. With the Hottentots hare-flesh 
is allowed to women, but forbidden to men. 
! The Jews thought it to be an impure food. 



middle of the I'dood-basin tank. Seeing { According to Crantz, the Greenlandera eat, 
this the poor sinners will rejoice, their | in times of famine, foxes rather than hares. 
hearts will relent and feel ashamed ; they 1 Lastly, no remains of hares are found in 
will be saved and born aj^ain into the Isuid I the Danish shell-mounts." 



of B\iddha. All the great Buddhisattwas 
and the Arya Mandgaljajana endeavour by 
instruction, command, praise, ^and exhor- 
tation to make the faithful aud pious 
men and women of Southern Djambu- 
dwipa awake speedily, reform and practice 
virtue, and make ample restitution for 
what they did in their former lives through 
ignorance or inadvertency. For what is 
done once cannot be undone in 10,000 
kalpas, 1*. 

This is the Sutra of the Blood basin of 
women, communicated by Buddha. Any 
one who prompted by faith has this Sutra 
published, or receives and observes it, will 
become a mother of three generations, and 
hereafter be re-bom into one of the Deva- 
lokas ^^, to participate there in all sorts of 
joys and delights, with plenty of clothes 
and food, long life and wealth. 

Then (when Buddha had finished) all the 
eight orders of Devas and Nagas ^^y men 
also and Vretas ' ^, all rejoiced and were 



The same fact is mentioned by Le Hon, 
in his Vhwnme fostsile (p. 168), who says, 
that considerable quantities of fox-bones 
have been found in the lake-dwellings in 
Switzerland and the Danish Kjoekkenmoe- 
dings, whilst not a -single hare-bone was 
found. He adds his regret not to be able 
to discover the reason for this strange pre- 
ference aud repugnance, so quite unnatural 
to our modem taste. 

Perhaps the following explanation, men- 
tioned in Chinese works, may throw some 
light on the question. It is said in the 
' ^ Chapters on the properties of auguries," 
that there exists in the " Green-hill-King- 
dom " a divine animal, called the Nine-star 
fox.y which is of a reddish hue, having four 
feet and a nine fold tail, and which whines 
like a child. When eaten it prevents peo- 
ple being hurt by deleterious miasmas and 

poisonous matter C^ M K % 1$ S^ 
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^^^^mmm] The name of 
nine-star-fox, given to this kind of fox, has 
ao astrological origiD. The 6th Lunar 
Mansion ki, has, as a synonym, the name of 

fox^r (^ % ^ & M. ^^^ M ^> 

This constellation, in the remotest autiqnity, 
once indicated by its rise the third month 
of April. Now, it is known, that foxes 
copulate in February, that the female is 
50 to 56 dajTS pregnant, and cubs in April, 
when, a few days after cubbing, the young 
foxes come forth out of the earth of their 
pareuts. This was, probably, the reason 
why the nam& of /ox-«/ar was given to the 
eonstellatioa which indicated the third Chi- 
nese month and the birth of foxes, which 
IV hen youngy are easier to be caught, than 
the old, wily, parents. This constellation 

IB quite near that of toi (J§), or the toUly 

consisting of the nine stars of the tail of 
ikorpio ; which may have given rise to the 
name of nirie-tailrfox to a cei*t»in species of 
eatable fox, bom at that time of the year, 
when these constellations were visible. This 
astrological connexion may suffice to ex- 
plain why, notwithstanding the strong scent 
of the fox, its flesh was eaten as a coolini? 
preventive against the coming heat of sum- 
mer. 

The prejudice against hare-flesh seems to 
have existed also with the primeval Chi- 
nese race. We read in the supplement to 
the ancient dictionary Rh-ya^ that the popu^ 
lation of Yo-yang considered the hare as the 
telluric genius, so that nobody dared to 

hnnt it (^ ^ X Jii jfe '^ itU jfl$ 

yang is the name given, during the dynasty 
of Sung^ to the town, which now bears the 

name of Yo-dww-foo (-^^ J44 JW Longi- 
tude 110° 34' 26^, Latitude 29° 24.') Ac- 
cording to M. Biot ^Dictionnaire des viUes 
de la Chine), this place was ^formerly the 

country of the barbarian San miao ( ^ ^) 

the primitive race of China. The hare was 
considered in China as a divine animal, es- 
peciaUy the red one. '' The tables on the 
properties of Auguries '^ say that the red 
hare is an auguric animal, which only ap- 
pears when virtuous kings reign. (^»^^ 

vide ]^ f& 13 ■) '^^^ appearance of al- 
bino hares only took place when kings 
were merciful and bounteous to old men 



ll)id,) It is known, also, that the Chinese 
call the dark spots in the full moon the 
hare ; on which account the hare is called 

'Hhe essence of the full moon." (.ygs ^JT 

^ >^ :^ ^ 'id« :^ B&> ThUha. 
again a natural reason, because hares like to 
play and sambol on fine and clear moonlight 
nights. The astrological relation which the 
moon [as the female principle in opposition 
to the Bxtn, as male principle] has with the 
earth [as female principle in opposition to 
the male principle or Heaven] made of the 
hare the presiding genius of the earth, and 
rendered it sacred on that account. 

The above details may suffice, at all events- 
to explain why the Chinese ate fox-flesh 
and refused hare-flesh, and, as the study of 
fossil human remains has proved that Eu- 
rope was peopled in antediluvian ages by 
races coming from Eastern Asia * we may 
suppose, on good grounds, that both preju- 
dices were brought along with these races 
and were hence propagated among the other 
nations. 

G. SCHLEQEL. 

Batavia, May, 1868. 



Imperial denunciation of the Funo- 
Shui Superstition. 

It does not appear to be generally known 
that the Fung-SJmi superstition is de- 
nounced in Yung Cheng's "Sacred Edict" 
among the impostures and false doctrines - 
the practice of which is subject by law to- 
the penalty of death. The passai^e in 
which this stated, occurring in Section 
VIII of the Imperial Paraphrase, is as^ 
follows : 






U 



^ 
^ 



n ^ m A 





A - 



Which may be thus translated : 

''Taking a prominent part in deluding 
the people with false doctrines of any 
description, obtaining money by false pre- 
tences under the guise official authority, 
believing in the false stories of the necro- 
mancers and geomancers {yin yang fiing 
shivi) &o.y ^c, — all these are punishable 
with death.*' A. B. C. 

* Le Hon. 0^, cii. pp. 26, 112, 186, 197r2a2^ 
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Missions in China. 

I have been endeaTouriDg to obtain some 
authentic Btatistics of the Missions of all 
denominations in China. The following 
respecting the R. C. Missions has been 
courteously coramunioated by good authori- 
ty. I trust that some one will forward si- 
milar particulars of the Protestant Missions 
(confining their remarks of course exclu- 
sively to statistical matter :) — 

The whole of China has been divided into 
twenty four Catholic Missious, directed by 
nineteen Bishops and five Prefects Apostolic 
of different nationalities, viz. Italian, French, 
Spanish, and Belgian. Each Bishop has un- 
der him not less than four European Mis- 
sionaries and some of them have upwards of 
twenty. Each Mission is divided intrj so 
many districts, according to the number of 
European Missionaries. 

The Number of Christians varies in each 
Mission from 2,000, which is the lowest 
number, up to 10,000. \ 

Colleges. — In each Mission a College for 
natives is kept, where they are taught 
latin, philosophy and theology. There are 
also schools and orphanages which abound in 
every Mission. The most important ia the 
College kept by the Germans and Italians at 
Si ka-wi, distant from Shanghai three or four 
miles. There are nearly 300 pupils who are 
taught trades, painting, drawing, and Chi- 
nese literature and several of them are sent 
up to Peking to take the degrees. 

Printing. — In several of the Missions there 
is a printing office directed by the Mission- 
aries. That at Shanghai is worthy of men- 
tion. Several works have been composed 
and printed in Chinese, among which may 
be mentioned the Gospels with explanatory 
notes, (five editions),*workson mathematics, 
theological books, which, as far as regards 
the idioms, are kept as classics bv the Chi- 
nese. Several parts of the Bible have been 
translated into Chinese, but always with ex- 
planatory notes to adapt them to the na- 
tives' mental capacity ; with a dictionary 
in Latin and Mandarin. A new one 
has been printed at Paris, in Chinese and 
French by a French Missionary. Different 
maps of China are printed at Naples in 
Italy under the Italian Missionary in the 
Chinese College ; and a map of the See-non 
district near Hongkong has been printed at 
Leipsic, having been drawn by an Italian 
Missionary. 

Sisters of Chiirity m China. — ^They have 
eight establishments, viz : — 

One in Canton where they direct an asy- 
lum for foundlings and orphans. 

Two in Hongkong with an asylum for 
foundlings, day and boai'ding schools, and 
an orphanage. 



One in Ningpo with orphanage. 

One in c^hanghai where they direct an 
hospital. 

One out of Shanghai, in the country, with 
an orphanage. 

One in Tientsin where they have an or- 
phanage, schools and hospital. 

One in Peking, with hospital and orphan- 
age. 

Two more are going to be opened this 
year, one in Hangkow, a branch of Italian 
Sisters in Hongkong, and one in Han-chov 
a branch from Peking. 

The 24 Catholic Misxions in China are:^ 

Ist, Kwautuug and Kuanfu. 

2nd, Hongkong with the adjacent islands, 
-and part of Vhe mainland. 

3rd, Yun-nan. 

4th, Ti-bet. 

6th, Kwei-cheou. 

0th, Szechuen, East. 

7th, Szechuen, West. 

8th, s^zechuen. South. 

9th, Ho-nan. 

10th, Hu-pe. 

nth, Shan-sL 

12th, Hu-uan. 

13th, Kiang-wan. 

14th, Pei-chihli, East. 

15th, Pei-chihli, Morth. 

Kith, Pei-chihli, South. 

17th, The Kiang. 

18th, Kiang-si. 

19th, Shen-si. 

20th, Shan-tuDg. 

21st, Fo-kieu. 

22nd Corea. 

23rd, Manchuria. 

24th, Mongolia. 

1 reserve further particulars to a fntufe 
note. D. N. 



A Grammatical qxtestion. 

In one of the streets in Peking not far 
from the Hata gate I lately saw a chapel 
with this inscription, 

(Anglice American Jesus Chapel) 
and as I read it, the impression that fint 
struck me, and which doubtless would be 
t))e impression on the mind of a Chinese 
not specially educated on the subject, was 
that this was '' a chapel (for the worship) of 
the Ametican Jesus." I knew, however, 
that it could not mean this, and that the 
Chinese inscription might aLso be read 
'* American chapel for the Worship of 
Jesus ; " but the first rendering I have 
given is the more ordinary and obvious one 
from the position of the words. Even if, 
however it should be contended that, by the 
Chinese laws of gramnuur, the adjective 
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'American*' refers to the second noun 
more than, or as much as, to the first the 
Very possibility of ambiguity in the mean- 
ing is, I think, undesirable. Few, how- 
ever, I think ¥^ould agree with this argu- 
ment as regards Chinese grammar ; and as 
regards the impression conveyed to an uni- 
formed Chinese passer by (^hich is the 
light in which the question should be 
viewed) it is more likely that he would 
oonnect the nati9uality with the name of 
a person rather with the word chape), thn 
more distant both in position and (to hini^ 
in idea. 

The inscription most undoubtedly should 
be 

w A 

^ JJL 




n 



or 



Monte Ckisto. 



Chihese Pawn Tickets. — Is there any 
truth in the statement that the Chinese 
habitually pawn patmi-tickets at a heavy dis- 
count, sometimes carrying out the process 
to the third and fourth time of pawning 1 

Of the Pawn- tickets exposed for saJe on 
the streets of Canton are any genuiiin i Tlie 
tnide in them seems to offer some i-oom for 
investigation. A. L. 

The DowaiNo Rod in China.— Will the 
author of the article on '* Chinese Spirit 
napping," or any otlier savan, inform me 
whether the Dowsing or Divining Rod of 
Cornwall has any analogue amongst the 
Chinese ? The Cornish Institution of that 
name is a hazel or sowan rod tlie shape of a 
capital Y. When grasped by a medium 
with his two hands, the free end will of its 
own accord point out metal, or running 
water under the grouLd over which he 
walks. Credat Judaeus. A. L. 

PREREBViNa OF FiSH. — Is fish preserv- 
ing as we undei-siand the term in England, 
at all observed in any of the inland waters 

of China? Mencius ( I. Jl ^'^) ^^^ ^ 
homily on the subject, but is anything done 
to prevent the rivers and tiikus from be- 
coming exhausted i A. L. 



Metallic Mirrors. — Any information 
about the Mirrors which are said to throw 
out rings of colour ( ? interference colours) 
when exposed to heat will be gladly re- 
ceived. 

The writer has seen certain Japanese Mir- 
rors plane on one side and with a landscape, 
&c. embossed on the other. It is said that 
when these are exposed to the sun at a pro- 
per angle the figures of the back can be seen 
on the face. This is quite within the range 
of possibility, but will somebody communi- 
cate the modus operandi? 

A. L. 

Punishment by Impalement. — I have 
come across the following passage in a 
review of a book lately published called 
'^ Histoire et Legend es des plants utiles et 
curieuses." ** If John Chiuaman fails to 
behave himself M. Kambosson says that at 
tiroes a culprit is placed over a growing 
plant of bamboo, and such is the vegetable 
force of the bamboo that it grows through 
the unfortunate criminal. This custom is 
peculiar to certain Cantons. The victim is 
placed in position when the sjin goes down, 
and as the growth of the bamboo during the 
night is extraordinary, the man or woman 
as the case may be is always found impaled 
next niorniijg.'' 

Can any of your readers inform me if 
there is any tradition or record of such an 
extraordinary mode of punishment ? 

C. F. R. «l\. 

Chinbsk Purification Oath.— At Sama- 
rang and other places in Java, it is custo- 
mary, when a Chinaman is condemned, by 
a judicial verdict, to purify himself by an 
oath, to do this in the follow manner : The 
jnraior is led into a temple, where the puri- 
fication-oath is written on a sheet of yellow 
paper, which is signed by the jurator, the 
writer and the interpreter. Be is next 
led to the chief building and brought before 
the statue of Buddha for which he makes a 
simple reverence ; the priest here gives 
him a sheet of yellow paper to wind around 
his waist [in some places he is dressed in 
white garments] whilst the thread of the cue is 
unhosened so that he may have bangles loose 
around the head. After this, the formu- 
lary of oath is read aloud in Dutch by the 
recorder in presence of the deligee-judge. 
The oflBlciating priest next |;rai/s and after 
prayer the jurator kneels down in tiie 
centre before the idol to whom the temple 
is dedicated ; the prosecutor places himself 
to the right and the priest to the left of the 
jurator ; when the priest asks both parties 
if they persevere by their formar declara- 
tion, and on their affirmation reads aloud 
j the Chinese translation of the oath. The 
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jurator having made uiiie times the Kotow 
before the idol, rises up, whilst the formu- 
lary of oath is burned in aD oven, during 
the beating of the sacred gong. 

As there was some time ago a dis- 
cussion about the forms to be observed in 
swearing this puriiicatiou-oath, I should feel 
very much gratiiied by an exact description 
of what takes place in China when the 
judge requires such a purification-oath either 
in criminal or civil cases, [we empliasize the 
word judge, because it is immaterial to 
know how private puriticatiou -oaths — as 
e.g. the Canton merchants require of their 
cashiers at the end of tlie year — are sworn.] 
We require particularly to have specified : — 

1. If it be imperiously recjuired that the 
jurator be dressed in widte garments, or has 
a sheet of yelloio paper wound around his 
waist, or head. 

2. If it be imperiously required that the 
head-cn€ be uyiloosened, so ttiat the hair hangs 
quite loose, and that he is barefooted. 

3. On what kind of paper the oath is 
written ; whether yellow, red or white. 

4. Who decides on the formalities to be 
observed ; the priest or the judge) 

5. If there exist a book or regulations 
in which these formalities are described, 
and, if so, to favour me with a copy of the 
passage relating to the above questions, or 
a translation of it. 

Any communication or information con- 
cerning these quotations will exceedingly 
oblige a 

Batavia Jurist. 

Mavdhrts Uniform. — What was the 
precise period when the modern style of 
uniform for mandarins was introduced ? I 
think I have heard it stated that the 
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Young Drbr Horns. — Can any of the 
readers of Notes and Queries inform me to 
what kinds of disease the Chinese generally 

apply Young Deer Horns (J^ ^) which 

they use as medicine I I also wish to know 
whence come the best, and the various 
qualities which are most esteemed in China. 
1 have been informed they are chiefly 

imported overland from Kwan Tung(SM 

M)' L. K. C. 

, Foochow, Idth May, 1866. 



"JHS/Or ** button" was not introduced 

until the reign of Yung-Cheng, or about 
A.D, 1730. Student. 

Buddhist Rosary tn Mandarin Drbss. 
— Can any one explain the use of the Bud- 
dhist rosary containing 108 beads as a part 
of the modern mandarin xsostume i When 
was it introduced ? What is the significii- 
tion of the smaller rosary which is also 
worn by mandarins, suspended near the 
neck on the side buttons of their outer 
robes ? Student. 

The Three Images of Buddha. — What 
^ is the true signification of the three images 
always seen in Buddhist temples ? They 
are commonly spoken of as the *' past, pre- 
sent, and future " Buddhas, but this 1 be- 
lieve is incorrect, though at the same time 
I have never yet seen a clear explanation of 
the triple divinity. 

Hongkong, May 1868. Lux. 



CoTT »N IN China (vol. 2, p. 54.)— For 
a reply to Dr. fl. F. Hance*s queries on this 
subject an amount of testimony, in great 
abundance and of fiatisfactory authenticity, 
may be consulted in the works of several Chi- 
nese writers. Before proceeding to point 
out more particularly the authorities refer- 
red to, a categorical answer, based on the 
information they supply, may be given in 
the order of the three Queries on this sub- 
ject as follows : — 

1. Schouw is so far correct respecting the 
want of certainty as to the dat« of intro- 
duction of Cotton into China, that a lati- 
tude of a couple of centuries may be allow- 
ed in assigning the probable period. 

2. There is not evidence — but rather the 
reverse— of its cidUoaiiiyn at a period ante- 
rior to the ninth century of the Christian 
era. 

3. Chinese writers do enumerate a num- 
ber of well-marked forms of the plant-, with 
distinct characters by which they way be 
recognized. 

Before proceeding to verify by quotations 
the answers given above, some additional 
statements may be mad a follows : — 

1. The Cotton-plant was introduced into 
China in the first place from the regions 
now constituting the Cochin Chinese kiug- 
dom, probably about one thousand years 
ago : and some centuries later from the 
regions of Central Asia also. 

LL. The Sau'^crit term Karpdsi is trace- 
able in the name by which Cotton first be- 
came known to the Chinesf». 

A very passable summary of the whole 
question respecting Cotton in China is 
given in the EncydopcBdia Britannica (ed. 
1841, art. Cotton), in the following 
words : — 

** The annals [of China] record as a singu- 
lar circumstance that tlie Emperor Ou-ti, 
who mounted the throne in 502, had a robe 
of Cotton. In the seventh century we find 
the Cotton plant mentioned, but its cultiva- 
tion appears to have been then confined to 
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gardeoa, and the poems and romances of 
the ]>eriod are occupied in celebrating the 

beauty of its flowers The cotton 

tree was introduced into China at the time 
of the conquest of that country by the Mo- 
gul Tartars in the year 1280/' 

A misconception lurks, however, in the 
above passage, as also in the writings of 
several Chinese authors, from whom, doubt- 
less, the compilers of the Jesuit Memoirs, 
which were the source of its information, 
drew their knowledge. The mistake con- 
sists in a confusion between the cotton tree 
and the cotton plant^ for which, as with 
ourselves, the Chinese have been iu the 
habit of employing one and the same desig- 
nation. The cotton tree or Bombax was 
certainly known iu Southern China at an 
early period under the name of Mu Mien 

TJC >|$ ^^^ second of which two characters 

implies by its constituent parts the idea of 
a *' textile material of arborescent nature, '' 
and is allied by both sound and construction 

to the character jSS, mieny in use from high 

antiquity in the sense of "thread." The 
name owed its origin, obviously, to the 
silky down with which the seeds of the 
Bombax are encased ; and it was by no 
means unnatural to apply the name already 
iu use for this tree to the cotton plant when 
in course of time this useful exotic became in- 
troduced to the knowledge of the Chinese. 
The period when this took place has been 
investigated by a multitude of Chinese 
writers, whose views and opinions are given 
in extract in the following works : — 

The Nung Chhig Ts'iuan bhu, published 
early in the 17th century ; the Ki Chih 
King Yuang^ published in 1735 ; and the 
miaoellanies of Chao Yi, published in 1791. 
The quotations contained in the first of 
these works are exceedingly full, and serve 
as preface to an elaborate dissertation on 
the method of cultivating che cotton plant, 
of which latter portion a translation exists 
in the Chinese and Japanese Repo^tory. The 
references which are given shew that Li 
Yen-show, in his History of the Sung Liang 
and Chen Dynasties, (called Nan SJii 

"jm S^) is the first writer who unmistake- 

ably mentions the cotton plant, which he 
does in the following terms : — " In the 
country of Kao Chang [the land of the 
Uigurs, now the region of Turfan, in Chi- 
nese Tartary] there is a plant, with a seed- 
capsule resembling a cocoon, the silk iu 
which forms a fine thread, Called Pi-Viek 

|f^ ^g, used in manufacturing cloth, 

which is very soft and white." This ex- 
planation is apparently given with reference 
to the statement that Wu Ti of the Liang 



Dynasty possessed a robe (the I"n7ig kien 
or Mirror of History stiites a "black cur- 
tain" or "banner," ^ |]j^) ; but in the 

description of the kiugdom of Liu l^i (now 
Cochin China) the same historian says . 

Ki pei ^d^ S is the name of a tree for 

plant] the fiowor of which is like goose's 
down, which is taken for the purpose of 
being spun and woven into cloth, not dif-- 
feriiig from the cloth that is made from 
hemp." Li Yen-show died in or about 
A.D. 670 ; and we thus have proof that at 
this early date the existence of the cotton- 
plaut was known in China, though the 
plant itself was not cultivated. In th« His- 
tory of the T'ang dynasty, compiled early 
in the 10th century, we find the cotton- 
plant in Cochin China again and more fully 

described, under the name Kupei "dy^; 

and there Civn be little doubt that both this 
and the previous name -Are mere tranBcrip- 
tions of some native sound resembling the 
word KapaSy into which the Sanskrit Kar- 
pdsi has passed in the Malay, Javanese, 
and other existing dialects of the southern 
regions. Early in the period of the Sung dy- 
nasty or about A.D. 1,000, the cotton plant 
must have become fully introduced in the 

South of China, as we find Shih Chao §^ 

if{g, who died A. D. 1,101, in his Explan- 
ations of the T^nng Kien Kang Mu, writing 
as follows: The Mu Mien* grows in abun- 
dance South of the Yang-tze. It is planted 
in the 2nd or 3rd month, and after the 
shoots appear, the field requires to be weed- 
ed three times a month. In the autumn 
the plant puts forth a yellow flower and 
matures its seed-vessel, of which, when ripe, 
the rind bursts open on all sides and the 
contents thrust themselves forth in appear- 
ance like floHS-rtilk." The writer continues 
with a description of the process of separ- 
ating the seed from the cotton. 

It Lb noteworthy tliat Shih Chao already 
speaks of the cotton-plant by the name of 
Mu Mien, from which wh may infer that it 
had for some considerable time been natur- 
alized in the country; although writers of 
several centuries later are found still using 
the terms Ki-pei and Ku-pei, while the con- 
current use of Mu mien tended also to pro- 
duce an almost inextricable confusion in 
Chinese literature, — Some writers ascribing 
to the cotton-j^fan^ the magnificent red 
flowers and the lofty stem of the bombax, 
and others speaking of the down of the cot- 
ton-^ree as possessing the textile qualities 
of the gossypiv/m. In the middle of the 
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16tb ceDtury, however, we tind Li Shih- 
chdn, the author of the /'^n Ts^ao Kang 
Mu, msiBting ou the distinction to be ob- 
served between the arborescent and the 
herbaceous mtt-mien ; though even he allows 
himself to become confused aud states that 
Ku-pei is the designation applicable to the 
cotton-^re«, and Ki-pei that of the cotton- 
plant. 

Whilst the introduction of Cotton into 
South China is thus ascertained as having 
taken place before the 1 1th ceutury closed, 
several writers attest the fact that it was 
during the early reigns of the Yuan Dynas- 
ty, or about A.D. 1300, that Cotton was 
made a staple of cultivation in the region 
near Shanghai ; and it may be presumed 
that the plant was brought by the Mongols 
from Central Asia, as we find in works of 
the following centiiry a statement of its 
growth being commenced* in Shensi and 
Kan-suh at about the same period. What 
appears remarkable is that the Chinese 
should long previously have obtained the 
plant from their their western neighbours, 
amoDg whom they knew it existed as early 
as the fifth or sixth century, and from whom 
they had not scrupled to accept the pome- 
granate and a superior growth of grape, as 
also the water-melon. Some observations 
on the derivation of the various names for 
the cotton plant suggest themselves; but in 
order not to protract this reply to an undue 
length they are reserved for a future Note. 

The references given above will doubt- 
less be sufficient to fix the probable period 
of the introduction of cotton cultivation in 
China ; and the remark may be added that 
in view of what has long been known re- 
pecting the antiquity of the use of Cotton 
in India, it ap<jears strange that a mistake 
should have been made such as appeara in 
the following sentence, occurring in an 
article in the Ediiihurgh Beview for April 
1807, p. 335, where the writer says: "The 
East — and through the East the whole 
world — is indebted to the Aztecs for the 
successful cultivation of the maize and cot- 
ton plants.'' As regards cotton, at least, 
the debt cannot be admitted. 

With repect to varieties of the cotton- 
plant, the Nwig Qi^tig TsHilan iS/iu specifies 
a considerable number, of which the three 

first are called 'Jj[^^p^ Kiang hwa^ growing 
in Central China, ^|j^ ■?« hwa^ growing 

in Shantung and Chih-li, and J^ ^ Chi 

hwa, growing in Chekiang. No botanical 
distinctions are assigned to these varieties, 
which appear to differ chiefly in the degree 
of proportion of seed to cotton, and in 
quality of fibre ; but the writer quoted goes 



on to add that there were other kinds, 
among which be enumerates the yelJow- 
stem cotton, the greeu-seed, black-seed, 
and white-seed varieties, aa also 

the ^ 3^ (purplish flower or cotton), 

which is probably the nankin variety. 

Ad regards the question, how did tbe 
poorer classes of Chinese clothe themselves 
before cotton was introduced, the quertsc 
should not overlook the fact that grass- 
cloth or hempen fabrics are mentioned from 
the earliest ages as the complement to the 
labours of the silk-^worm; whence arises the 
remark of admiration applied to the cotton 
plant by a writer of the VUan dynasty, 

>!^ Silt flg ^. ^ il flo IS. " 

Without hemp we have cloth ; without the 
silk'worm we have thread I 

In the foregoing remarks, space has not 
unnecessarily been taken up with a refer- 
ence to the passage in the Shoo King (Tri- 
bute of Yu) which was foimerly accepted 
as implying a knowledge of Cotton in the 
earliest times ; inasmuch as, apart from 
other considerations, the subject is fully 
dealt with by Dr Legge in his note to the 
passage in question. 

W. F. Mayers. 

Cotton in China (vol. 2, p. 61)— In the 
Chinese and Japanese repository vol 2, p. 
199, is a translation of a chapter of the 

^SjEfi^^^^^ orencyclopediaof agriculture 

wherein several authors are quoted to shew 
that cotton was introduced mto China cer- 
tiiinly not earlier than the Sung dynasty 
(A.D 960 to 1279) and not to anv great ex- 
tent till after the Yuen dynasty (\.D. 1279 
to 1367) ; the arguments in favor of this 
late introduction of the Cotton plant are 
chiefly based on the fact that in previous 
literature and historical records no mention 
whatever is made of cotton, while silk and 
hemp are repeatedly recorded as materials 
for clothing, as forming tribute, as articles 
subject to taxation, aa objects of popular 
industry, and so forth ; the author says 
that the provinces of Shensi and Shansi re- 
ceived the cotton plant from over the West- 
ern frontiers, and those of Fuhkien aud 
Kwangtung by sea from outside foreigners. 
Not to trespass on the columns of Note^t 
and Queries I merely refer to the above 
work, hoping that some savants will test the 
valicity of the arguments adduced therein. 

Theos. Sampbok. 

Coal in China (vol. 2 p. 2.)— Your cor- 
respondent A. C. aska for various infonna- 
tion respecting Coal in China. I'irst as re- 
gards the varieties to be found, there are the 
three usual classes of Anthracite, Bitumiiiouf 
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coal and Lignite. All these are said to 
occur in the uorth of Chiua more especially 
in Shausi, aud are said to be procured from 
the same measures. In Shantung mauy 
bituminous coals of good quality are found; 
of these the finest seems to come from the 
neighb«)urhood of Po-shan-hien ; it is a 
reasonably pure caking coal, and can be 
procured in large lumps with a clean light 
fracture. 

In the centre of China, coal of two main 
Tarieties is procured ;oneisa bituminous coa] 
found as far south as Nanking and portions 
of Kiangse, and which is probably identi- 
cal with the coal of Shansi ; the otiier is 
Anthracite, generally very impure and oc- 
curring in the other subcarboniferous rocks. 
This latter in Kiaugsu is found in connec- 
tion with valuable deposits of Hoematit« as 
yet perfectly unworked. It also is to be 
found in various parts of Kiangsi as at Sni- 
diange near Kiukiaug ; in many parts 
of Hupeh, as near Hingkwoh and Kechow 
on the Yangtse. It likewise stretches down 
into Chehkiang where it occurs in the pre- 
fectures of Kinghwa and Ktlchow. Some 
specimens from the latter locality seem su- 
perior to any others I have in my possession 
belonging to the same formation. In 
Hunan, coal of similar quality is mined near 
Siangtan, from which place lar^e quantities 
are exported to the lower branches of the 
Yangtse ; this coal is often burned on board 
the rtaukow steamers but is of inferior 
quality. 

In the centre portion of Kiangsi it would 
appear that the two vaiieties of coal are 
also found ; in Kwangsiu-fu the coal as 
desciibed seems to be bituminous; in other 
localities anthracite. Anthracite likev/ise 
seems to occur in Fuhkien in Chang-chow- 
fu, and in Quautung on the north of the 
Han in Chao-chow-fu. 

In Quangtung at Hwahien in Quang- 
chow-ftt an impure semi-bituminons coal is 
found ; at Shao-chowfu coal is likewise 
mined, but I am not able to say of what 
description. At other localities within the 
province coal seems likewise to be found. 

Secondly: as to the means of working the 
mines, they are, as may be supposed, very 
primitive. To obtain the Anthracite coal 
in Kiangsu and Kiangsi pits are sunk at an 
angle of about 45^ with the horizon till the 
seam is struck, along which they are then 
deflected as the case may re<^uire, but no 
regular system of galleries is tised ; this 
coal is however, generally bedded at high 
angles and is often vertical. There is i?eneral- 
ly sufficient drainage through natural chan- 
nels in the rock, the mines being opened 
wher^ practicable at a high level. In one 
spot in Hupeh I found a system of bamboo 



fumps at work. At Kwangsiu-fu the mines 
learn are worked from regular vei-tical 
shafts, the men aud materials being raised, 
and lowered by means of an ordinary wind" 
lass ; ventilation is eflVctid by means of 
bamboo tubes down which a current of air 
is forced. 

In Shansi and Cliihli both methods of 
working seem to be adopted, together with 
a third of forming the sha^t in a spiral di- 
rection up which the coal can be carried, 
in these mines ventilation, uccoiding to the 
Rev. Mr Edkiiis, is often ettVcttd by a fan 
at the pit's mouth ; I have seen a similar 
arrangement in Kiangsi where an ordinary 
winnowing fan was nitule use of. 

In the island of Yakosima near Nagasaki^ 
where coal beds of extremely late forma- 
tion occur, the coal crops out at a low 
angle ou the eastern face of the island ; 
to obtain the mineral here long galleries are 
simply driven down the slope of the beds. 
No attempt is made to work the coal at 
either side by means of cross galleries, but 
when the distance to the end of the first 
becomes too great to admit of the coal being 
profitably carried out, another, parallel 
with the first, is opened at a small distance. 
Some of the lower mines are much below 
the level of the sea. The drainage is efiected 
by small reversed water wheels, each wheel 
being worked by a boy and giving a rise of 
about 21 inches. 

The Lignite in the north of China is not 
much, while I have no information as to 
the method of working it. 

Thos. W. Kingsmill. 

Chinese Coal.— (Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 42.)— 
I know of two varieties of Chinese Coal. 

That produced in the mines of 2u^ IS fm 

Pen Si Hoo in the Vicinity of the City of 
Mougden in Manchuria is veir similar to 
that denominated ''Anthracite being hard 
and semi-lustrous. The Formosan variety 
is similar in appearance to the English 
^'Cannel Coal" being lustrous and breaking 
with a conchoidal or shell like fracture. 
It is not, however, as compact as English 
Coal. 

For further description A. C. would do 
well to consult the Journal of the N. C. 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, pub- 
lished in December 1866 ; the article is 
<3ntitled ''Notes on some outlying Coal- 
fields." Also a very interesting memoran- 
dum by Mr J. McL. Brown of H. B.^M* 
Legation, Peking, published, I think, in the 
Blue Book for the year 1862—3. 

The Coal mines of Pen-si Hoo descend 
into the bowels of the earth by shaft to a 
depth of some 80 or 100 feet, the shaft 
being at an angle of about 45"". I'he por- 
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ters ascend and descent by steps made of 
poles and cross-pieces rudely lashed to- 
gether, and carry up the Coals on their 
shoulders in baskets containing about forty 
catties each. The lamps employed are 
merely saucers containing a piece of wick 
and a little oil. At the opening of each 
shaft is a rude Cabin containing an enor- 
mous fire round which the workmen otf 
duty repose. No special means of ventila- 
tion or draina-^e seem to be in use. 

The mines in Formosa differ in character 
and extent from those just described. 
Tliey extend frequently in Galleries for a 
distance of about 600 yards and are easily 
explored as they are iu some cases sufficient- 
ly high to admit of a person of ordinary 
stature standing erect. The miners follow 
the seam of Coal until it exhausts itself or 
until the water compels them to abandon 
it. I have only on one occasion seen a 
pump for drawing off the water. It was 
on the endless chain principle and worked 
by a treadmill. It was capable of throw- 
ing out about 25 gallons of water per 
minute with a single workman. In general, 
however, when the water begins to make 
way the mine is abandoned. 

The Coal is conveyed to the entrance of 
the pit in baskets placed upon pieces of 
board about 18 inches in length. These 
baskets are drawn along by one person and 
contain about a picul of Coal. 

I shall be happy to give A. C. any further 
information on this subject, that I am able. 

W, LeB SlBBALD. 

Kelung, 2d May, 1868. 

The Tallow Trek (vol. 2 p. 43.)— The 
Tallow Tree, or Stillingia Sebifera A. de 
Juis. of botiinists, is very common in South- 
ern and Northern China, and probably all 
over the Empire, varying in size from a 
small shrub to a stately tree, according to 
soil and situation. K. K. will find a popu- 
lar description of it in the Chinese KepoRi- 
tory vol. 5, p. 437 ; and in vol. 20, p. 422, 
of the same work is a full account of the 
tree and its uses, written by Dr. Macgowan 
in 1850, when the tallow tree, though ori- 
ginally introduced from China, was one of 
the most common trees near Calcutta, and 
it IB now to be found more or less under 
cultivation in most tropical countries. 
Briefer notices of the tree and its uses will 
be found in most encyclopssdias. Though 
the tree is so common in Kwangtung, no 
tallow is produced there, nor can 1 ascertain 
that the wood or the leaves are employed 
for any special purpose ; the tallow used in 
Kwangtung is imported, in crystalline form^ 
from Fuh-kien and more Northern ports. 

Thbos. Sampson. 



Tub Tallow treb.— (Vol. 2. No. 3, p. 
43.) The Tallow tree (iS^iWi/igria, Sebifera o( 
botanists) is planted on the banks of canals 
and rivers in the neighbourhood of Ningpo 
and Bhauhing. It is called in Ningpo 

jj^ -^;^, and is treated of in E'aughi^B 

Dictionary and in the Pen-tsan under the 

character jQ . (The character assigned to 

it in Dr. Bridgman's Chrestomathy p. 442 

seems to be a misprint for fefl)* From the 

seeds of this tree the Udlow which envelopes 
the kernels, is obtained by crushing and 

steaming. An oil, called in Ningpo pa 

y^, is afterwards obtained from theker- 

nelsr The tallow reqiiiries the addition of 
wax to give it the proper consistency for 
candles. The wax used is that of cocm 
pe-la. Vegetable tcdhw is some times ad- 
ministered by the Chinese as an emetic, in 
cases of poisoning by opium, but is rarely 
efticient. The oil of the Stillingia berries is- 
used in lamps, but is of an inferior q^uality. 
The leaves of the Stillingia in autumn he^ 
come brilliantly red. They axe then* ma- 
cerated for ten or more days in water, and 
the liquor, boiled with iron filings, is used 
as a black dye. The wood of this tree is- 
little used. Chopping boards, (for culinary 
purposes ) women^ shoe soles, and false 
heels, and the small boards used in the 
chain pump, are almost the only articles- 
manufactured from it. A description of 
the ** Tallow tree and its uses'' by D. J. 
Macgowan, m,d., may be found in the Chi- 
nese Repository voL xx p.p. 422 — 424. 
Ningpo. D. B. MacCaktbe. 

Thb Tallow Trek. — In reply to R K.'s 
query (vol. 2, No. 3, p. 43) regarding the- 
growth of the Tallow Tree in China, the 
following remarks gained by personal ob- 
servation may perhaps be of interest 

The Tallow Tree j^ 1^ grows wild all 

over the hills in this neighbourhood, the 
berries of which are collected during the 
latter part of summer for making candles. 
The trees here do not grow much over twen- 
ty feet in height and produce little wood of 
serviceable size. The leaf is of a pale green< 
colour and might almost be called an ever- 
green as the tree is never destitute of leaves, 
it merely changing in the winter to a beau- 
tiful reddish line at the tip, It is now 
flowering, the blossomof which resembles- 
small groundsel in shape but yellow in 
color. 

A picul of berries yield about thirty catties 
of tallow, which, at this place, is solely used 
in making candles for ceremonial uses, there 
being an objection on the part of the priests 
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to allow animal tallow in candles used at 
reliciouB ceremonies. 

The berries, when ripe, are of a greenish 
white color like a coffee berry in shape, the 
fatty matter being outside the kernel. It 
has an outer pod which falls off when ripe. 

The leaf makes a black dye wben boiled 
in alum water, but 1 have not seen it 
used for such purposes here. Tallow is not 
exported at this port as an article of com- 
uerce ; it is worth $10 a picul. I enclose 
an impression of a le^-i which the editor 
may perhaps have printed. 

Tamsui, April. K. 




The Tallow Tkee. (Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 
43.)— I have noticed the Tallow tree grow- 
ing wild in the Chekiang province. The 
seeds are collected during the winter, but 1 
am not aware that the wood or leaves arc 
put to any particular use. Dr. Williams 
m the Chinese Commercial Guide, makes 
the following remarks concerning the tree : 
— "The tree {Stillingia Sebifera) grows 
throughout the Central and Eastern pro- 
vinces, both wild and cultivated ; it re- 
sembles an aspen in foliage. The tallow 
envelopes the seed, and is obtained in a 
simple manner. The garbled seeds are 
put into wooden cylinders with numerous 
small holes drilled in the bottom, and 
steamed a few minutes over kettles to 
soften the tallow ; they are then poured 
into mortars to be gently beaten with stone 
mallets to separate the tallow. The tallow, 
however, still contains the brown cuticle of 
the seed, resembling linseed meal in colour, 
and IB then poured into a cylinder of straw 
rings laid one on top of another, in which it 
is put under a rude machine, and the tallow 
extracted by simple pressure." A. 



The Teem T'ano ^ (vol. 11. pp. 25 and 

63. )-— The author of the reply on this sub- 
ject in the last number of N. <& Q. gives, J 
think, only to a certain extent a con-ect state- 
ment respecting the ^ ^ Tang Ming 

of tlie Chinese. The translation of the 
phrase by our word ** motto" has a good 
deal to be said in its favour ; but on the 
other hand it is a stretch of the truth to 
declare that it is ** in every respect similar 
to the family coat of arms of the westerns." 
The fact seems to be that in consequence of 
the limited number of surnames existing in 
China, and the consequent enormous num- 
ber of individuals, either not at all or but 
distantly related to each other, yet bearing 
the same family name, it has been found 
convenient among persons allied by ties 
of consanguinity and bearing the same sur- 
name to adopt a collective appellation or 
family-branch name to which custom haa 
caused the title Tang Ming to be given. 
How this term arose is variously explained 
by the Chinese themselves, but its origin is 
ordinarily referred to the period of the Sung 

dynasty. The use of the word ^ fang, 

in its sense of hall, place for ancestral uytr- 
shipy <fec-, leads by an easy transition to the 
meaning of "fandly" or relationship in 
general, and hence to the idea of association, 
whence perhaps it may be deduced that 
*' associate- name" would be a passable ren- 
dering for the Chinese term. To translate 
it, as has been done within the writei^s 
knowledge, by the phrase " gentile name " 
seems altogether incorrect. In fact, the 
Vang ming is the very reverse of what might 
be called, if one were very hard up for Eng- 
lish, the **gentUe" name, by which there 
would be some grounds for indicating the 
sing or patronymic; for the fang ming gives 
no clue whatever to the particular gens of 
the person bearing it. An individual of the 
family Ch'en, for instance, may with his 
brothers, uncles, and other immediate rela- 
tives be known by some special fang or 
associate-name ; but it is optional with him 
to adopt some new designation and found a 
fang by which he himself and his descen- 
dants may be known until fresh branches 
are developed. 

For purposes of secrecy the fang ming is 
an admirable contrivance, and as such is 
constantly used in deeds for real property, 
as for instance in the case of civil manda- 
rins purchasing land or houses in the Pro- 
vince where they are stationed, which is 
contrary to law. Under these citcumstances 
the purchaser very often creates a fang 
ming for the occasion, and the deed runs 
e.g. in the name of Ch'dn Sze-te t'ang (The 
Four- Virtue Family-Branch Ch'en) in lieu 
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of specifying the actual names of the true 
purchaser. Commercial associations, with- 
out any tie of kindred, frequently assume 
in the same way a Vaiuf miyig, in which all 
individuality is successfully merged. 

The i*aiig miruf is sometimes, though 
erroneously, confounded with the khiin mijig 

^^^ or "local designation'' (recalliug 

the Scotch usage in this respect), whereby 
families record the locality from whence 
their remote ancestry is derived. For in- 
stance, the Oh*6n Sze-t6 t'ang taken above 
as an example of the "associate name" 
might further, supposing their ancestry to 
be derived from that particular spot, be 

called the Nan Yang Gh'Sn ^ ^ ^. 

as the Scotch would speak of the Frasers of 
Lovat, and the like. 

As an instance of the manner in which 
fa7ig nwvg are adopted, reference may be 
made to that chosen by the celebrated VVang 
Tttn(W^ii-ch6ng Kung) of the Sung period, 
(died A.D. 1017), in front of whose dwelling 
three spreading hwai trees (Si)phora Japoni- 
ca) ;<rew, leading him to adopt the designa- 
tion of San Hwai Tang —^ ^^^^ — &Q as- 
sociate title long preserved among his de- 
scendants. 

Canion. W. F. M. 

The woRoa T'ano Shak. (Vol. 2, No. 
2, p. 25.)— In answer to L. K. Cheng's 
query concerning the origin of the name 

^3 LL| ^^^ China, 1 may state that this 
name is an introduction bv the Java-Chi- 
nese. The Chinese settled down in Jav t 
during the T'ang dynasty (A.D. 018-924), 
according to the oHicial documents collected, 
by order of Emperor K>ing-hi, in 1690, by 
Kiany-fa7iy member of the Han-lin collejre 
and president of the iSsz-y-koan. (Vide 
Memoires s. les Chinois p. 1. Jesuites de 
Peking Vol. XIV., 103.) They named 

themselves Taiui-jin jg* ^ "subjects of 

the T'ang,*' and, consequently, their native 
country became known as the "Laud of 

T'ang" ]^ [Jj. This designation has 

crept from Java in to the provinces of 
Fuh kien and CanUm, where the term is 
used, also, by the natives ; I doubt how- 
ever if the name ^ ijj, for China, is 

used in the other provinces of China, 

In the Dutch colonies this character is 
extensively used ; a Chinese junk being 

called j^ ^ ; a new comer from China is 

called jH ^ "Guest (of the land) of 

Tang," &c., <fec. G. Schlbgel. 

Batavia, March, 1808. 



Hknna in China. — (Val, 1 p. 40 voL 2, 
pp. 11. 29. 46.) I forward with this note 

two plants which are called ^jjg m !f^ 

(colloquial ts'ng-kah hoe) in Amoy. 

The plant not now in flower is the culti- 
vated sweet scented plant : if this be not 
sufficient for identification I shall forward 
another specimen when it flowere : the 
fiowers are said to be of a yellowish white. 
One native doctor told me that it is counted 
oQod for some diseases of the nails : that 
may be tradition of the use of Henna in 
Western Asia. 

The plant in flower is called the '^ wild 

6nger nail plant" [Jj ^J^ E3 : it is of no 

use, and is only named so because its flowers 
are somewhat similar in colour and fra- 
grance to the above plant. 
The common balsam is also sometimes 

called Jl^ iS "ip : it is said that the juice 

of the red balsam is sometimes used for 
giving a red colour to the nails : of course 
its lisaal name is "golden phoenix." 
Amoy, 30th April, 1868. C. D. 

[We forwarded the specimen to Mr Samp- 
son at whose suggestion it bad been sent 
and he returns the following note on it— 
Eu.] 

The plant in flower forwarded by C. D. 
from Amoy has no connection with Lawxo- 
nia alba ; it is Symplocos <Stntca, and 0. D. 
is no doubt correct in attributing its name 

1 1 1 Jj^ fS to a superficial resemblance to 

the former plant. The plant not in flower is 
too imperfect (there beinsr neither fully 
developed leaves nor flowers) for positive 
identification, but there can scarcely be a 
doubt but that it is the true fjawsonia; aud 
as various colored flowers of that tree are 
unknown, the iufereuce is that our Chint<se 
writer on Batavia has mistaken for it some 
other plant of general resemblance. 

T. S. 

ThK IxSOHIPTfuN BY Yu THli GrEAT.— 

(Vol. 2 No. 3, p. 42 ) A copy (impression 
from the stnne) of this insoriptiou wa3 
lately exliibitod at Ningpo, belonging to 
M. Gamble Esq. of Shanghai. 
Niugpo. 

Uouiu or Yu-YAU Hien. — (Vol. I No. 5 
p. 54) — The city on the North bank is the 
^^old city*^ in fact the city. The city walls on 

the South bank were built by gffl- ^ ^ 

and that part of the town is known »«» the 

1^ ^ or ^ JjJ.— the South city or 

New city. 
Ningpo. D. B. Mac'Ca&t£E. 
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Koxinga's nabce. — (Vol. 2, p. 42.) With 
reference to G. M. C.'s query in the March 
No. of Notes and Qnene* I have to reply 

that the character ^U is the one used by 

tbf^ writer of the document translated by 
me and published in the February number, 
as the family name of the chief commonly 
known as Coxinga. I do not know whether 
it is the correct one or not. 

30fch April, 1868. 




Koxinga's name. — (Vol. 2, No. 3, page 

42.) The substitution of ^ f or ^ in 

the name of Koxinga's name probably may 
be accounted for by the initial Ch being 
changed into 7, in many cases in Fokien. So 
that the two characters are homophonous. 

D. B. MacCabtee. 

OuioouB. — Vol 2, page 26 — The name 
''Ouigour^' was applied to an ancient Tur- 
kish race who formerly possessed Eastern 
Turkestan, which was conquered by the 
Emperor K.eenlung in 1758 and by him 

named Sinkeang ^fj* ^ to which Chinese 

officials &c. when guilty of crimes are sent. 
I have good reasons on which to base my 
assertion of the fact. 

G. M.C. 
Fuochow, 18th May, 1868. 

Moveable Type. (Vol. II., p. 43.)— 
Most certainly the Chinese have used 
moveable type in other cases beside the 
fount manufactured for the Imperial print- 
ing office in the reign K'ien-lung. At the 
present day, acconiing at least to current 
belief, the Ftking Gazettes are printed with 
tooodeu type ; and founts of leaden type are 
also not unknown. I was shewn, about a 
yeiif ago, a case of wooden type, beautifully 
ex^'cnted, — the characters of about the same 
size with those employed in printing Legge's 
Ckuufics— to the number of some 360,000 
sefiamte characters, the cost of executing 
which had been, I was told, something 
under one thousand dollars. The cost was 
defrayed by a mandarin holding office as a 
district Magistrate, and the type was inten- 
ded for use in reprinting standard works 
that have become scarce owing to the recent 
troubles. It may not be generally known, 
by the way, that reprints of the Peking 
Gazettes produced in the Provinces are (at 
least in some cases) worked from toax 
blocks, on the softened surface of which 
the ciiaracters are traced with sufficient 
distinctness to serve for a considerable 
number of impressions. A description of 
this process by any one having the means 
of Witnessing it would be interesting. 

Mki HWEI-Ll. 



Derivation op the word Bonzu. (Vol. 
II., p. 41). — This word appears to have 
been introduced originally by the Portu- 
guese from Japan, where, according to 
Schott, the Buddhist priests are denomi- 
nated hon-mi, ^^ (m, pronounced in Chi- 
nese faii-siiig, i.e. prit^st of the religion 
derived from India. It is worth while no- 
ting in this connection that the want of 
knowledge of Chinese on the part of the 
learned Hardy has led to an error in his 
"Eastern Monachism," where (p. 11) he 
says: **In Nepaul the priests are called 
baiidaya (whence also the Chinese boiize) 
which in Sanskrit siurnities a person entitled 
to reverence." Nothing, obviously, could 
be more erroneous than to suppose bonze to 
be a Chinese word. 

Canton. W. F. M. 



^ *lb '^ Thiax Ti Hwui. The 
Huut{-Leagne or Heaven-Earth-League. A 
Secret Society with the Chinese in China 
and Iiidia. By Gustavo Schlegel, Inter- 
preter for the Chinese Language to the 
Government of Netherlands-India, Mem- 
ber of the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences and of the P..oyal Institute for the 
Philology, Geography, and Ethnology of 
Netherlands- India. With an Introduction 
and Numerous Cuts and Illustrations. 
Reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, 
Vol. XXXII.— Bata via, Lange <fe Co. 18t)6, 
pp. XL, 253. 4to. 

Various attempts have been made within 
the last thirty years to penetrate the mys- 
teries of the secret societies which have 
long been known to flourish in China and 
which, uuder the laxity of foreign Govern- 
ments in the Straits and Netherlands- India 
have attained a development far exceeding 
the point they originally started from in 
the mother-country. Surmises and partial 
information were, however, all that even 
such capable inquirers as the Rev. Robert 
Morrison, Dr Milne, and others could base 
their attempted elucidations upon ; and the 
distinction of bringing to light an authentic 
view of the method of organizing the great 
Triad Society, or League of Heaven and 
Earth, and of explaining its objects, has 
been reserved for Mr Schlegel, an accom- 
plished Chinese scholar in the service of 
the Dutch East Indian Government. Sev- 
eral casual seizures of documents relating 
to the societies in Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo have furnished Mr Schlegel with 
the particulars which have hitherto been 
vainly sought from oral information, and 
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in addition to a history of the rise of the 
existing League (as given in a somewhat 
mystical narrative by its own records) he 
has been enabled to produce the text of its 
secret signs, its immense '*catechism|" its 
prayers, and the thirty-six articles of its 
oath of initiation. According to the history 
of the League as given by Mr Schlegel, it 
originated in 1734 in a compact between 
five Buddhist priests and a few associates, 
who entered into a conspiracy ostensibly 
for the overthrow of the Mauchow ruje ; 

and adopting the character |^ Hung, in 

commemoration of the title of the founder 
of the Ming dynasty (Hung-wu) as one of 
their principal symbols, the secret society 
thus formed has been known to the initiated 
as the Hung League, aud to the outside 
public indifferently as the San Ho (Triad) 
League and the T'len Ti (Heaven aud 
Earth) League, both designations referring 
in fact to one and the same mystic symbo- 
lism, [t would be impossible to enter in 
this place on the speculations indulged in 
by Mr Schlegel in his introductory chapter, 
in which he points out with great truth 
and striking force the similarity between 
many of the usages of the Hung League 
aud those of £iiropean free-masonry ; but a 
word of dissent must perforce be added 
from the deduction he draws from a num- 
ber of circumstances which he appears to 
think prove the immense antiquity of the 
League substanti^iUy in its present form. 
This inference does not bei^ the test of 
examination. The 1 riad Society we believe 
to be a mere association of brigands, to 
whom the resuscitation of the Ming dynasty 
was a convenient pretext, and to whom the 
use of the mystic phraseology of the Buddhist 
and Taoist systems came as naturally as the 
employment of an imitation of the Chris- 
tian mysteries, the sasrament of bread and 
wine, the oath on the cross &c., would 
come to any secret society that might be 
formed in London to-morrow. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as 
to the theory adopted by the learnea author, 
there can be none as to the practical value 
of his expos^ of the inner mechanism of so 
remarkable a league. The fact that the 
work, including all the voluminous transla- 
tions, is written throughout in almost idio- 
matic English is at once a compliment to 
our language and a striking testimony to 
the linguistic attainments of Mr SchlegeL 

A very curious feature contained in the 
Appendix is not without special interest in 
Hongkong, where many of the professional 
thieves and robbers are members of the 
Triad League, ft consists in a vocabulary of 
the slang or secret terms in use among the 



members of the fraternity, and the predo^ 
minance of phrases in which ''to plunder" 
is the ruling verb affords a striking com- 
mentary on the high-flown moral maxims 
which abound in the coDstitation, as exJii- 
bited by Mr Schlegel, of the League. 
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We have received some lengthy papers 
too late for insertion in the cnrrent 
number. They will appear entire or in 
part in our next. 
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in brackets to the No. and page of the 
Query answered by them. 
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is enlHRied by the B^pplementary fable 
that the blood of oxen such as are thfis 
operated upon confers immense longevity 
on those who drink it. 

It is somewhat curious, certainly, to find 
Bnioe's story of the "live beef-steaks," 
only lately proved quite authentic, to have 
been narrated in China more than eight 
hundred years ago. 

Mei Hwei-li. 



Mention of Steaks from Living Cattle 
IN A Chinese Work. 

It seems not unworthy of record that the 
Abyssinian custom of cutting steaks from 
living oxen is ^mentioned by a Chinese 

author. The work entitled -S ^K3 ffit 

Sze Lui Fuy which was published about 

A.D. 1000, gives under the character ^^ 

niu (ox) the phrase |^|| [^ |^ ^ ^ i.e. 

'* flesh is cut away and grows again ;" which 
it explains by a quotation from the work 

called "JJ^ Pp glJ in the following terms : 

"The Ta Yuek-ti ;^ 1^^ (Get») have 

white-skinned oxen from which to-day flesh 
is cut away to the extent of 3 or 4 catties, 
and to-morrow the wound is healed." 

A further quotation from the 7"Mig 8hii 
or History of the T'ang Dynasty has a 
somewhat similar statement, ascribing the 

same plractice to the country called ^ 4^ 
BB — qy. India 1 Its marvellous character 



ImrANTICIBS. 

It may interest some of your readers to 
know, that in the city of Ningpo, there 
exists a Native Society for the Prevention 
of Infanticide. In these days when so 
much is said (and with justice) about the 
revolution of ideas and social habits 
in India, especially with reference to 
the position of woman, it lb I think worth 
while noting that this ancient Nation is in 
this respect as well as in so many others, in 
advance of the rest of the world ; or rather 
I should say anticipating, in rude outline at 
least, the discoveries of the west. I am not 
aware, however, that this Society, called in 

Chinese the Tiug-cheug-hwei f^SL ^fe 1^) 

" Society for Saving Infants " lias existed 
for many years. It was certainly in opera- 
tion here before the Tae-ping ravages in 
1861-62. 

It originated I believe in a charitable de- 
sire to preserve life ; with I supposed an 
earnest wish to amass merit by so doing. 
The Society's funds were at first dependent 
upon voluntary contibutions ; but as the 
Chinese say, — " From one good law, arise 

a hnndred peryer.ioi>. "( — -^Wt^ 

1j& gj) ; and it has now degenerated into 

a sy^teul of eu^tttgiitm, thoogh some good 
elements survive. 

The superintendent is a very respectable ' 
man and well known to my catechists. He 
appoints agents in different country dis- 
tricts ; and these agents receive a reward of 
some 5,000 cash for each case of infanticide 
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reported by them; Of course, this hope of 
reward leads to numerrms abuses ; female 
infants still boru, or dying naturally a short 
tiuie after death, are often reported as 
drowned by the parents. The parents arb 
punished in case of infanticide either by «l 
u)ouey fine, or by mulcting them in their 
land. 

I know a ease where a poor roan in de- 
spair at the birth of his eleventh daughter, 
drowned her, and was at once pounced down 
upon by the Society's Agent, and a large 
piece of his field taken from him. 

Poor persons receive from 3,000 to 5,000 
oash on the birth of female childr< n,— ^mq^ 
with air its abuses the very knowledgiS-^ of 
the existence of such an institution must 
act as a check upon the crime. 

I should like to ask wiiether similar in- 
stitutions are known to exist in other parts 
of China. 

Niugpo. A. £. M. 

A BcjDDHisT Purgatory for Wombn. 
(Cotitinne^l.) 

ExpUimatory Note. — [Before entering into 
the subject I must trouble the reader to 
correct the following misprints in the pre- 
ceding number. Page 67, cdumn 1, line 
4 fiom the top, read ** having ** instead of 
" have." Page 67, column 2, line 30 from 
the top, read " Arya" instead of '* Arga." 
Page 68, column 1, line 11 from tiie top, 
read " Commander-in-<^hief notes " instead 
of '* Commanders-in-Chief note. Page 68, 
column 1, line 23 from the botton, read 
<< Bodhzsattwas '' instead of '< Buddhisatt- 
was,'' and in the last line of the same co- 
lumn read ** Pretaa" instead of ** Vrettis."] 

The standard translations fiom Sanscrit 
which are current among the Buddhists of 
China make no mention of the particular 
hell or rather purgatory to the exposition 
of which the blood-basin-sutra is devoted. 
The whole disgusting subject is altogether 
in discordance with the delicacy and chasti- 
ty generally displayed by allautlientic San- 
scrit originals translated into Chinese. 
These circumstances make the Sanscrit origin 
of our sutra rather doubtful. Besides there 
occura in it, as I remarked above, the ter- 
ritorial division of y^ and 1^, which no 

Sanscrit work knows of. I am therefore 
inclined to think, that this blood-basin- 
Sutra, though apparently assuming^^he 
dress and the outward characteristics of a 
Sanscrit original is a sham altogether, and 
the product of some crafty Chinese Bud- 
dhist, who thought it would be easier to 
palm off this disgusting doctrine of a blood- 
basin-tank upon ignorant women, if it was 
brought to them in the dtsgaiae of an an- 



cient Sutra, purporting to be derived from 
oral communication of the great founder of 
Buddhism himself. If I am correct in my 
surmise, the immense success which this de- 
ception has attained would prove how easy 
it id to frighten half-civilized people into 
outward religious observances. Every- 
where in the South of China, even among 
races whicli otherwise are very little in- 
tiueuced by Buddhism, this doctrine lias 
found entrance and obtained general cr«r- 
d»nce, especi 11 v among women. It is this 
popularity which, shocking as the details of 
this doctrine may be to any Enroi^ean 
re ider, makes our Sutra important in the 
eyes of those who wish to umlerstand how 
Buddhism managed to get sucli a firm hold 
on tiiei'hine^ie mind. 

[n a<ldition to these general remarks I 
offer to the reader the following explanatory 
notes, which, seriatim, correspond with the 
numbers inserted in the te^ct of translation. 

1. Blood-basin-Sutra (J[QI^ ^ ^> ^ 

prt ferred to translate the tenn jnT ^^ li- 
terally throughout the translation, for rea- 
sons of delicacy. The real meaning of tbe 
, t<irm *'bloi>d-b:iain*' is placenta, which in 
: Chinese colloquial is called ^' blood-basin " 
because it resembles a basin in its shape. 

2. Once upon a time (Sa B^)- 1*l^u is 

the usnal beginning of a section of a Bud- 
dhist Sutra. Each Sutra opens with a 
phrase like this, 'Hhis is what I heard one 

day when Shakyamuni 0^ ^Q Sl fj^) 

was in such and such a place when such 
and such were listening." Parallel with 
this there is a similar phrase, the stereo- 
typed conclusion of each Sutra, ** when 
Shakyamuni had finished his discourse, all 
tho eight orders (of sentient beings) with 
Dt ras and Negas, men also and Pretas all 
rejoiced," «bc. I^ ow as this closing sentence 
is (.'iven in our text, whilst the usual for- 
mula for the be^uuing of a Sutra is missing 
I draw from this the ctjnclusion, that tlie 
text before us is mei'ely a fragment of some 
laiger work and probably its concluding 
chapter. 

3. An Arya C^ ^). The original 

meaning of the Sanscrit term Arya is *' ve- 
nerable. " This term is generally applied to 
all those who have left the whirlpool of 
transmifrration and have entered the pat h 
that leads to Nirvana. But the term is 
more especially useil for the designation of 
thu principal disciples of Buddha and the 
Buddhist patriarchs. 

4. Mandgaljajana ( g J^). This per- 
sonage is one of the most famous diadplea 
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of Buddha, especially kuown for the super- 
natnral powers at his ooinmand, on account 
of which he is usually styled '* the first as 

regards spiritual penetration " ( JpA ^S ^ 

2S is by the Chinese 

commentators explained to be the transla- 
tion of the Sanscrit term mandgalyani the 

meaning of which is '* lentil" (jtH ^ ), 

and it is said that Mandgaljana derived this 
name from an hermit of remote antiquity 
who was so called because he waa particu- 
larly fond of eating lentils. More com- 
monly he is quoted as *' the g^at Mandgal- 

^ lH)' ^^^^ reported to have died be- 
fore his ^eat master ShakyamunL Several 
centuries afterwards there were two great 
leaders in the Buddhist church who oariied 
the same name, and with them he is often 
confounded in Chinese books. There is a 
popular tradition amongst the Buddhists of 
bouth China to the effect that Mandgal ja- 
jana went to hell iu search of his mutliur, 
whom he found there in a blood-tank and 
succeeded in releasing from tho bondage 
of helL This tradition may have suggested 
the leading ideas of our Sutra. 

5, Chui-yang district in Yu-chau (^^ 

!HiM.^.5|^)- I cannot tell the geo. 
graphical position of these places. Accord- 
ing to the context they would appear to 
indicate the place where the entrance to 
liades was supposed to be. Now according 
to Buddhist tradition, hell is situated un- 
derneath the southern extremity of India 
at a depth of more than 500 Jujanas, and 
one might therefore be inclined to seek the 
indicated region somewhere thereabout. 

But neither in the ^^ |^ g^ nor in any 

Buddhist Dictionanr at my disposal could I 
find any mention of Yu-chau or Chui-yang. 
Besides there is a Tibetan tradition contra- 
dicting the one mentioned just now and 
placing hell right underneath the city of 
Benares. Another way of meeting the dif- 
ficulty then suggested itself to me. Both 
Yu-chau and Chiu-yang may have a symbo- 
lic meaning, the one (^^ Tpj) referring to 

Hades as a region where the shades of the 
dead move about like feathers, whUst Chui- 
yang (^ ^) might be constructed into 

an allusion to Mandgaljajana's releasing 
his mother from hell and hurrying her back 

(ii,) *o **>« ^^'Id of light (|^). But I 
confess that neither of these explanations 
ia aatiafaotory to my own mind. 




6. Jojana (\b '^). This ia a measure 

of distance, but its exact length is a disputed 
point. According to Singhalese sovrces 1 
jojana is equal to 16 miles, according to 
Hindoo notions it is only Similes, whilst 
other computations make the jojana but 
about 4^ miles. The same uncertainty pre- 
vails in Chinese books in which three kinds 
of jojanas are distinguished, the large jojana 
being estimated at 80 li, the smaller one at 
40 li and the one of middle length as equal 
toGOli. 

7. SoiTthem Djambudwipa (ra ^n j^ 

). According to Buddhist cosmography 

the universe in which we live oonsista of 
four large continents (or rather Islands), 
grouped round the fabulous mountain Si- 

meru or Mem (^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ UJ) 

which supports the heavens. One of these 
four continents, the only one where Bud- 
dha* s appear, vis., India, lies to the south 
of Meru. In consequence of this position 
and the prevalence of the I>jambu-tree 
(£ugenia Jambolana) on this continent, it is 

commonly called the southern (^S) island 
(dwipa>of theDjambutree(^^^| or 

S, and 9. King of the I>emons (%iT) 
The King of the demons, also called ruler 
of hell (!f^ f )^ popularly known under 

the name Jam-lo-wong (^ J» j^ ^ or 

f^ ^£1 3E^ ^hich is the transcription of 
the Sanscrit Jama. In the R%-Veda Jama 
is already mentioned as the King of Bades, 
and the Brahmins afterwards developed 
this theory into- a doctrine of hell furnished 
with all sorts of tortures and superintended 
by Jama. Buddhism then took up the 
thread, spinning it out into the most elabo- 
rate network of hundreds of special hells, of 
which Northern Buddhism knows altogether 
136, whilst the Singhalese know 320 and the 
Siamese and Binnese ^ven 4G2 special hells. 
This doctrine of Jama as judge of the dead 
and niler of hell received a further develop- 
ment by the amalgamation of Sivaism and 
Buddhism, which was accomplished in Ne- 
paul and thence, represented by the Tantra 
sysism, spread over all the countries where 
Northern Buddhism has found entrance. 
According to thia system Shaky amuni him- 
self ordered Jamantaka (or Siva the avenger) 
to descend to Hades and to fight Jama, be- 
cause the latter as lord of death had done 
much mischief in previous Kalpas. Jaman- 
taka vanquished him, but seeing his oon- 
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trition, reinstalled him as judge of the dead 
and surrounded him with a number of other 
kings, to assist him in the discharge of his 
onerous duties, among whom he is however 
'•^pnmus inter pares." Jama was thenceforth 
represented in a circle of flames decorated 
with many skulls and other dreadful sym- 
bols, and he is now the centre round which 
the whole Sivastic pandemonium has con- 
gi'egated. 

10. Spirits of the earth (^ ^^). The 

meaning which the word Shan (jpA) has 

according to Chinese Buddhists, and the 
iuferior place these supernatural beings 
occupy in the scale of sentient creatures 
according to the united testimony of 
Southern and Northern Buddhism, is 
one of the many instances which tend 
to prove, how very strange it is of some 
Protestant missionaries to persist in using 

the word Shan (^A) as an equivalent 

for God. Hardy (Manual p. 40) says of 
these spirits, 'Hhey resemble the saint of 
the Bomanists and the kindred dii minoreM 
of a more ancient faith, as they are beiugs 
who were once men, but are now reaping 
the reward of their prowess or virtue. 
Tk^y reside in a place of happiness, but do 
not possess the higher attributes of divi- 
nity." In Chinese Buddhist books there 
is uniformly a distinction made of spirits 

of heaven (^ ^)A)) spirits of the earth 

(Mb )P$> a»<l »Pi"te «^ *^« air (^ f ^). 
There are however legions of spirits belong- 
ing to each of these divisions, as for in- 
stance among the spirits of the earth one 
sees enumerated spirits for wells, springs, 
creeks, rivers, lakes, grass, trees, house- 
doors, mountains, (fe^c, &c. Most impor- 
tant it is however to note, — ^and here North- 
em Buddhism deviates from the tuMs 
loquendi of Southern Buddhism, — that in 

Chinese Buddhist books these spirits (jjjffl) 

are always carefully distinguished as an 
inferior order of beings from the devas, 

who are called ^|J ^ K or ^ K or 

11. The great heavenly Commander in 
aiief (^ ^ ^ ^). This is Indra 

('r^^ or^ :|^|M yy ) the Lord and 

Protector of the whole world, one of the 
most popular deities of the Buddhists, re- 
siding in the heaven called Trayaatrimshas 

(^H^^ig-^)- He U styled 
Commander in Chief, because he has an 
immense army of demons under his com- 



mand, with the four Maharadshas (i/U ^j^ 
^P ) serving under him with a staff of 32 

generals, among whom Veda (^^ |^) the 

great protector of monasteries is the chief. 
The images of those 4 Maharadshas (in 
complete armour and with sword unsheath- 
ed) may be seen in any larger Buddhist 
temple in China where they are placed in 
pairs as gate ke«3pers in the first and second 
entrance- hall, and particularly attract at- 
tention by their gigantic size. They are 
believed to protect the world with the help 
of their armies of demons against the Asnras 

(S^ jj^ £jS) for which purpose they are 

posted one towards each point of the com- 
pass. 

12. The three gems or precious ones 

( -^ ^p). This is the translation of the 

Sanscrit Triratna, or the Buddhist trinity 

formed by the combination of Buddha ^k 

|££ or j^), Dharma ( j^ j^ or ^) and 

Sangha (f^ {{fD)* Much obscurity has 

been thrown over this dogma by confound- 
ing it with the Brahminical trinity (Tri- 
murti) of Brahma Vishnu and Siva, and 
with the Christian trinity of (rod, the 
Fatlier, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, with 
both of which it has merely a nominal 
similarity and no positive connection. 
Another circumstance which created con- 
fusion in the minds of European travel- 
lers who visited Buddhist temples in 
China is this, that there are several 
triads of large images which the conunon 
people and ignorant priests call *Hhe 
three gems or precious ones," whilst in 
reality they, have no direct connection 
with the Buddhist trinity. Thus in tem- 
ples dedicated to the worship of Amitabha 

Buddha (|^ ^ |£|^ '^) the triad of large 

images is Amita himself in the centre, 

Kwan-yin (t^ -^r) at his left and Mahas- 

tamaprapta ( -^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^g) at bia 

right hand. The same is the case in tem- 
ples dedicated to Kwan-yin. Now this 
triad may be called '* the three Sages of the 

West"(p^ "fj ^^ ^), but' it is not the 

representation of the Buddhist trinity. In 
other temples you may see the images of 

Shakyamuni (^ ^ i^ j^) the hiatori- 

cal founder of Buddhism, of Kwan-yin 

(^B -^) the head of the present Buddhist 

hierarchy, and of Maitreya (Sm ttk "M) 
the Buddha that is to appear in a futuie 
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Kalpa. These may be called the Buddba 
of the past, present and future, but they are 
not the Buddhist trinity. There are how- 
ever temples expressly dedicated tc> the 

worship of the "three precious ones " (^£ 

Sp *Sy There one may find representa- 
tions of th« Buddhist trinity in the shape 
of three images. One of them may be re- 
cognized as the statue of Shakyamuni 

Buddha (^ ^ ^ J^ ^ ). The second 

statue, conspicuous by its four arms, two of 
which are folded as in pcajer, whilst the 
third holds a rosary and the fourth a book- 
er a lotus flower, is the representation of 
the secocd person in the trinity, viz. Dhar** 

ma (^ ^ or ^^ i.t. the law or doc- 
trine). The third constituent of the trinity, 
Sangha {jSt yfi or the clergy) is repre> 

sented by a statue with two arms, of which 
the one rests on the knee whilst the other 
holds a lotus. This is not the place for 
entering into a disquisition as to ttie origin 
and the history of this dogma. Suffice it 
to say that its origin is in no wise connect- 
ed with the brahminical Trimurti, which is 
in all probability of later growth than the 
Buddhist Tiiratna. The latter grew out of 
the practical want of a short but compre- 
hensive "formula fidei," and I have not 
the least doubt, but that this Buddhist 
dogma of a trinity was in its first stage of 
development nothing but a trias of articles 
of faith, the " Confessio Apostolica " of the 
early Buddhist^ which is in use even to 
the present day and runs as follows, " 1 
worship (take my refuge in) Buddha, Dhar- 

ma and Sangha " (^ ft^ # ^ gE ^ 

^a |D| JB^' ^ Buooessive centuries this 

trias of articles of faith underwent some 
modification, and received further develop- 
ment especially by the influence of specula- 
tive philosophy. Of course the diflierent 
schools of Buddhist speculation, T heists 
and Atheists handled this dogma in differ- 
ent ways. All however retained the ori- 
ginal constituents of the Triratna, vizi, 
Buddha, Dbarma, and Shangha, and ail 
agree that these three are one. 

13. The River of Distress (^^.) This 

seems to correspond in a striking manner to 
the Styx of the Greeks. One of the wood- 
cuts with which the original of our transla- 
tion is illustrated, shows this river with a 
lot of women struggling in it, whilst a de- 
mon with a long whip adds to their tor- 
ments. There is also a ferry-boat with 
another demon in it, whose duty it seems 
to be to take those across who have expiat- 



ed their crimes in' some measure, whilst 
some privileged few are seen walking over 

a bridge (^ |fjjj 1^) olso represented in 

the wood-cut. 

14. Kalpa (£[jf). The period of existence 

of a universe from the time when it is 
created until the time when it is destroyed 
is called a kalpa. 

15. Deva-loka (^ -mj.> There are, oe- 

cording to Buddhist cosmology, 6 heavens 
specially assigiieil to the Devas. They are 
situated immediately above the top of the 
Merii and oonstitate together with the earth 

the Kamadhatnor world of desire (^^>) 

i.e. of sensuous gratification. 
10. Eight orders with Dbvas and Nagas 

(^ HB ^ oB') T^J^® *re eight orders 
of sentient beini^s, who are capable of pro- 
fiting from the doctrine of Buddha and ob- 
taining thereby a final lelease from the cir- 
cle of transmigration. They are mentioned 
here, because it is believed, that these eight 
classes of beings not only tak6 an interest 
but assist the saints of the three convey- 
ances (^^ ^^) vi£. Shravakas (^ ^X 

Pratycka-Buddhas (J^^^l^) »nd Bod- 

hisattwas (^^'^^^^E) ^° ^^® preach- 
ing of Buddha's doctrine and in their 
assemblies. These eight classes of sentient 

beings are as follows: 1, Devas (^^)- % 
Nagas (^). 3, Yakshas (^X)- 4, 
Gandharvas (^ ^ ^). 5, Asuras (|^ 
6, Garouras (M ^ M). 7, 





Kinanaras ( |^ ^^ ^E) and 8, Mahoragas 

(If ^^i#). 

i7. Preta* (|^ A "^ 31 <" tfl ^> 

There are unfortunate beings called ^p^, 
to distinguish them from men, just as the 
Asuras are sometime called ^ ^ to dis- 
tinguish them from the Devas. The Pretas 
are spirits in hell continually tormented by 
insatiable hunger and thirst. They have 
a special hell assigned to their use with 
thirty-six divisions surrounding the dwell- 
ih^ m Jama the judge. Some of these 
Pretas are however condemned to roam on 
earth in deserts,^ villages or cities. Those 
men who in their life-time are misers, and 
especially those who are stingy as regards 
charitable contiibutions for the benefit of 
Buddhist priests or monasteries, will after 
death be reborn as Pretas ! 
Canton^ Juno, 1868. £. J. EitsLt 
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CuRiosiTiBS or Chinesb Etymology. 

No. 2 (Continued.) 
Take another example. Boot, skok io 

come hack, begin again ffl^. This word ia 

used for the time of new moon and for the 
north point in the heavens, because time 
begins afresh at each new moon, and at the 
winter solstice. The hin^e of the world is 
in the north, and there each new revolution 

takes its origin; ^ yf sokfang, ^7109-^1 
quai'ier. 

We find it as a phonetic in ^^ su to teU 

also written sK;, and in the third tone 

class. A final k added to this word at once 
suggests a connection with our western saif 
and in German aagen. The process of drop- 
ping letters repeats itself in much the same 
way all over the world. The English aay 
has dropped the g found in the German 
form, and the letter y remains to indicate 
that it was once there. 



The words pjfl su to mould images and 

su retumy go agaifist stream, are both 

in the tone to be expected, and are conse- 
quently to be placed amongst the words 
that have lost final k. The second of these 
is doubtless the same word as the phonetic 
itself, the meaning being not different. In 
the Shanghai dialect we find sok tsen le to 

return ^ ^ ^- ^ 

Instances are abundant. Why is ^ fu 
rich in the ^ ^ k'tl sheng ? Ans. Be- 
cause its phonetic is a short tone word m 
pok found in |g i)ok happhiess. This 

connection mi^ be illustrated by the cor- 
responding Mongol words boiyin happy 
and bayin rich. To be rich is, in the ideas 
of primitive man (as too much in those of 
civili2»d man) to be happy. We also find 

the word pok JM meaning wide, ample, 

which may be connected. For the word 
rich we find in Fuhkien p^i, where the old 
initial remains but not the old final. Pro- 
bably the k has been lost from this word 
for at least 2,000 years, but in poetry of an 
older date it rhymes with other words 

which end in fc as in the ^p )^ where the 

four words 



f uk a vegdaJble celery j^ 

dek, purposdy g puk rich and J?, yok 
(now i) rhyme together, t The speaker 

t See the poem ^^ ^^ h| |^ cited in 

y^ S ^ i^ ^ ^y '^'^^ ** ^fr "^^^ 

work is m the collection j^ yS m^ ^^ and 



complains of his relations that th«*y would 
not welcome him to their house and table, 
but preferred the society of new connec- 
tions. 

ffi* ^ ft ^ "8* fiP"° ^ ^^ ^" ^ 
walk in that 1^1 on. 

^ ^ ^ = ngen t*sa gi pok. I 

pluck the celegy. 

^ W J@> ^ P"* *^ ^ ^"* '^®° ^^ 

not think of the old relative. 

4^ ^ ^ ^ gti nu sin dok. They 
desire a new connection. 

^1 1^ 7 JSL ^^ P^^ ^^^ P^^' ^^ 
because he Ib richer. 

^ J^ fl^ :;jlj; ik 4i wei yok. But 
only for novelty. 

That the word pok (fu) comes into the 
rhyme with the other wonis ending in k is 
shewn by the parallel stanzas preceding, 

where the words ^[* ch'ok and 2g sok 

occur in the same position and with the 
same rhyme. 

This poem Lb about three thousand years 
old and went under the editorship of the 
sage Cheu Kung or was composed by him. 
He lived in the present Houan on the banks 
of the Lok river. 

The character ^m then called sok, but 

now sii, su, or sieu, means to paas the nigM, 
to rest and is applied as a general name for 
the 28 signs of the Chinese zodiac^ in the 

sense of the 28 resting places. 
The phonetic ^ sok to seek as in S^ 

K sok yin search out secrets is found in 

several -^p§ k'U sheng words, as in ^^ 

su, plain, wnomamerUed, simple, used of 
clothing, of vegetable diet, of honest inten- 
tions in 1^ yj^ ts'ing su, sok y^ also 

means a cwd. In English and G^'man we 
have suchen and seek and in Latin sequor. 

In the breaking down of the old language 
all these words sok and su, meaning pknn, 
to seek, or cord have lost a iioal L 

When ^^ tsok dropped its ending it 

became tso in the -j^ ^^ and assumed the 

form ^ tso, which is now every where 
used in the sense to do. The character 
'^^ was retained for the book sound. 

Sometimes the phonetic element takes the 
new pronunciation, leaving the dropped 
final in the derivations. The old final t of 
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%S tsat to sacrifice now called is is found 
cb'at to incestigatef of which says 



in 




the Shoo weD, when analysing the character, 
^ tBi is the phonetic. If the word to sa 




erijice was anciently tsat, its'character might 
vety will be used as the phonetic for ch'at. 

TABLE OP WORDS WHICH HAVE LOHT THEIR 

FINALS. 

Modern Old Mean- Phtme- 

sound, 80U7id. iiig. tic. 



* 
* 
* 



c'hu 



go to 
road 








± 

chai .^2. 

ahX ^hi ^p^het 



p*ok or paik fear 

pok 

lok 

ch'ot 

pat 

shek 

bok 

p'lk 

yok 

uok 

ch'ok 

chak 



wn 



4U/i 



Ifflp" J: 

^ tiau ^ 
j£tL kan "t*- 



ak 

bok 

tok 

kok 

yik 

nap 



sort or demoa Hj 
remove ?S 

to try 5^ 

recording book yMs 
example j^ 

ea*y ^ 

provoke ^t|- 

proper name /£ 

fortress 

L«s yes 

rushes 

hate 

garden 

to angle 

announce 

meaning 

inside 



These examples are to be dealt with in the 
same manner. For example ma fu an 

and im pu and the phonetic itself 'mf. 








» 



A 



It will be noticed that three-fourths of 
the examples consist of words which prefer 
the chii sheng tone class. They are those 
which have migrated since the time when 
the b«>ok of odes was written. For ia that 
work, dating from 1,300 B.C. to 2100 B.C., 
these words are in the ju sheiii^ if not iu 
the other two tone classes. The " Three 
hnodred Odes" that Coufucins edited bear 
on their face proof that the k'u sheng did 
not then exist. But we kuow that it exist- 
ed since the doctrine of the " four tones" 
was introduced in the 6th century of our 
era. Therefore it originated between these 
periods. Some ju sheng phonetics are 
found in words occurring in the shang 
aheng tone class iu the Book of Odes. 



The word jH bok, thin, shews that final k 

was once there, and the occurrence of the 
above words in the Book of Odes in the 
shang sheng shews that they dropp?d their 
k in the interval betweeu the early part of 
the Shu king and the age of the National 
poetry. They belong th eref ore to the secon d 
millenium before the Christian era when 
the shang sheng tone class was just formed. 
The "early part of the Shu king indicates 
that some words belonging to this tone 
class were then in the ping sheng. The 

character ^Sp zhi was used for -^ shi 

this. According to the tonic dictionaries 
the proper tones of these words are p*ing 
aud shang. We conclude thelrefore that a 
p'iug sheng character was Used in high an- 
tiquity for a shang sheng word because it 
' had not yet migrated into the shang sheng. 
When reading the early portions of tlie 
Book of History we are among words be- 
longing exclusively to p'ing sheng and ju 
sheng. We advance a thousand years to 
the time when the national poetiy slowly 
grew into a classic form, and we learn uner- 
ringly from its rhymes that the tones at 
t hat time were three. Another fifteen hun- 
dred years elapsed, and the Indians were 
come to fiouan with Buddhism and the 
Hindoo sciences, ready to write down with 
the precision, for which they were qualified 
by the exquisite analysis of Sansctit gram- 
mar, the sound of Chinese as then existing. 
They told the Chinese what they did not 
before kuow, that they had four tones in 
their language. The native dictionaries 
from that time forward registered all words 
in four classes according to tone. 

The next great change was the growing 
up of mandarin into a consolidated form, 
and the marked separation between it and 
the South eastern dialects. With this 
cliange there came in another new tone 
class, the hia p'ing, attended however with 
the final destruction of the old juh sheng, 
and the entire loss of four final consonants. 

Perhaps it was the knowledge of the fact 
that the ju sheng was for ever lost in North 
China ^that suggested to Twan^ta-ling the 
possibility of secular growth and decay in 
tones. It may however have occurred to 
him during persevering and enlightened 
study of the classics, with a view to dis- 
cover the laws of the ancient language. 
However it may have been he deserves from 
Sinologues the recognition of a genius kin- 
dred to that of Bopp and Grimm. A 
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native of Kiang-su, a province noted under 
the preseut dynasty for its scholarB, be 
thought out for himself in the early part of 
this century the law of secular change, of 
which 1 have made use in this paper ; viz., 
that the shang sheng grew up in toe period 
closed by the national poetry of the Book 
of Odes, and that the k tL sheng grew up in 
the age terminating with the Wei and Tsin 
dynasties A.D. 400. 

The boldness of this theory is remarkable 
and its value in shewing the development 
of the Chinese language incalculable, i .The 
ordinary native Chinese scholar shows such 
an audacious conception, and even the 
European student of Chinese is in many 
instances too timid to look it in the face. 
But rightly viewed it is a triumph of native 
genius and scholarship— the reward given 
to patient and plodding labour. Hard toil 
expended on the abundant materials pro- 
vided by nature, clears the vision and 
brings to view the secret laws that the 
superficial student has never suspected. 
The Chinese native scholar of the present 
dynasty is capable of this, as shewn in the 
discovery of the law of secular changes in 
tones. 

But he could not see its bearing on gen- 
eral philology. It remains for the Euro- 
pean student to point out the relation of 
this fact to the early derivation of Chinese 
language from the common mother which 
gave origin to it and to the allied dialects. 

Tone was not used in the Chinese of four 
thousand years ago to distinguish words 
from each other. It existed as a musical 
effect only, for accent and the other uses 
for which tone exists in languages generally. 
The two tone classes p'ing sheng and ju sheng, 
belonging to the early Chinese, were kept 
apart by their final letters. Ng, n, m, with 
the vowels marked the one, and k, t, p the 
other. There is therefore, no reason to be 
drawn from tones why the Turkish and 
Mongol languages should not be of common 
origin with the Chinese. These nations are 
mentioned here because the connection of 
Tibetan, Siamese and Burmese with the 
language of China is already admitted, and 
does not need to be proved, tone classes being 
common to them all. The Tartar languages 
have much in agreement with Chinese in 
vocabulary and idiom, that in spite of t^eir 
polysyllabic form, if the tone difficulty be 
eliminated, which is done by this investiga- 
tion, identity of origin may be claimed. 

When this task of identification is com- 
pleted, the next step of the philologist is 
to show the connection of Chinese and the 
Tartar languages with those of the Aryan 
stock. J. Edkins. 

Peking, April, 1868. 



The Population of the Chinese Empire. 

[The following is the text of a lecture 
recently delivered on this subject by the 
Rev. J. M. E^owlton at Ningpo. As es- 
pecially bearing on the subject matter of 
this periodical we publish it in full. — ^Ed.] 

Everything relating to the unique, and 
in some respects, remarkable people among 
whom we dwell, should interest us, and 
secure our cnreful investigation. The bet- 
ter our acquaintance with them, the less 
strange and unreasonable often, will their 
conduct appear to us ; we shall be inclined 
to look more leniently upon their foibles 
and idiosyncrasies, and be enabled to avoid 
falling so frequently into mistakes in deal- 
ing with them. 

In treatinsc upon the general subject of 
the Population of the Chinese iSmpirt^ I 
shall speak of its origin, and the ractt that 
compose it ; its vastne$s; the causes that have 
contributed to its vastness ; its means of geub- 
sistence; tlie influence of so depute a popula- 
tum upon the chat cutter y hahitSy and cimdition 
of the people ; and the causes now operating 
to destroy the population of China. 

1. Like other ancient heathen nations, 
China has its mythologic and heroic age^ 
For instance, the Chinese speak of the dy- 
nasty of the Three Kings, which immedi- 
ately succeeded Fwan-kwu^ who split hea- 
ven from earth with a chisel, and esta- 
blished all things, and who was himself 
produced by the dual powers ying and yang 
when all was chaos. Tlie first of the Three 
Kings was king of heaven, who perfected 
the creation of heaven, and reigned 18,000 
years ; the second was king of earth, who 
perfected the creation ol the earth, and 
also reigned 18,000 years ; the third vraa 
king of men, who established marriage, and 
reigned 46,i 00 years. 

Next, they speak of the dynasty of the 
Five Sovereigns. The first was F^th-hi, the 
first butcher, (who some scholars have 
supposed to be Noah,) who is said to have 
commenced to reign about 2, 850 years B.C. ; 
the second, !^in-nm^y the '* divine hus- 
bandman,*' who taught agriculture ; the 
third, Hioang-ti, the "yellow sovereign,'* 
who is said to have invented the cyde, let- 
ters, clothes, and hats, (though in fact the 
cycle was not used to chronicle years until 
about i',000 yetrs later, near the close of 
the Han dynasty) ; fourth, the celebrated 
YaoUy who according to the Bamboo An- 
nals, commenced his reign 2,145 years B. 
C. ; and lastly, the also celebrated Shun, 
who established a code of punishments. 
Between Hwang- ti and Ytwuy according to 
the Bamboo Annals, there were the three 
emperors Che^ Chuen-hetihy and Kuh, 
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Next, we have the Hea dynasty, founded 
by the Great Tu, 1,989 years, B.C , which 
tx)ntinued 432 years, when the Skang 
dynasty began. 

Now concerning this whole period, very 
little that is reliable has been handed 
down, and what was lacking in true historic 
narrative, has been filled up by later writers 
with legends. Piean-kiOu was the mytho- 
)ogic creator of heaven and earth, lu the 
fiynasty of the Three Kings or Powers, 
Heaven, Earth, and Man, comprising ac- 
cording to Chinese pantheistic ideas, t))e 
highest powers of the aniversp, are evid- 
ently personified, and made to reign 
through periods suiting the pleasure of the 
mythological narrators. 

So too, in the dvnasty of the Five Sove- 
reigns, the five elements are probably per- 
aonified, and made the hero-gods who 
ruled the empire. Indeed this is intimated 
in Saema Tsien's Historical Records. And 
in the Bamboo Anuals all the rulers of this 
period are represented as having come into 
the world by supernatural means. Their 
mothers conceived and brought them forth 
in consequence of having seen ** a great flash 
of lightning," or a ''star" of peculiar ap- 
pearance, or a '* rainbow,*' or having swal- 
lowed a ** divine pearl." The father of the 
emperor Yaoii was '*a red dragon." When 
Yaau wai grown up, his height was ten 
cubits ; "in his 29th year the chief of the na- 
tion of Pigmies came from the west to his 
court in tok^n of homage, and ofiTered as 
tribute their feathers which sank in water." 
Shunts eyes had double pupils, hence he 
was called ''Double Brightness;" he had a 
dragon countenance, a large mouth, a black 
body, was clothed with birds'-work clothes, 
and on one occasion being abused by his 
parents he flew away. The Great Yu had 
three orifices in his ears, a tiger nose, a 
large mouth, and was nine cubits 6 inches 
in height ; on one occasion in crossing a 
stream two yellow dragons took his boat on 
their back ; on another time it rained gold 
in his capital city. Such are some of the 
many legends respecting the demi-god 
sovereigns or emperors, so much praised by 
Confucius, Mencius, and many other illus^ 
triotis Chinese writers. 

But while it is evident that most of the 
annals of this early period are fabulous^ 
still there are probably some traces of realv- 
ty underlying the mass of mythology heap- 
ed upon them by the glorifying writers of 
later times. There seems no reason to 
doubt that Yaau and Shun, and Yu, were 
chiefs of the petty savage tribes which at 
that period constituted the beginning of 
the Chinese Empire. And the same may 
be true of those that followed them, who 



were afterwards dignified by the title of 
"Sovereign" or *' Emperor." But the 
length of time that each held his chieftain- 
ship cannot be determined with any cer- 
tainty. As Chinese annalists have not 
^cnlpled to magnify these petty chieftains 
into deaii-gods and emperors, the presump- 
tion is that they have also magnified the 
periods of their reign ; moreover they do 
not a^ree among themselves, and it is cer- 
tain that same of their reigns are represeut- 
e<l to be larger than the facts warrant. 
According to Dr Legge, who has given Chi- 
nese chronology much attention, '' the year 
B.C. 775 is the earliest date that can be 
said to be determined with certainty.'' 
But allowing that the Chinese chronology 
as given in their annals, is tolerably cor- 
rect, even then these early chieftains flour- 
ished at a period more than 200 yearn after 
the flood, and according to Hales' chrono- 
logy, more than 1,000 years after the flood. 
What folly then, I would remark by the 
way, to pretend as some do, that the Chi- 
nese chronology invalidates the chronology 
and history of the Chriatian scriptures. 

The origin of the Chinese, from the best 
light we have, seems to be about as follows. 
During the third century after the flood, 
and the second century aftnr the confound- 
ing of tongues, several nomadic tribes from 
the region southeast ot the Caspian sea, 
found their way into the western part of 
what is now the Chinese Empire, anciently 
called Sinae or Thinae. Of these tribes 
two or three probably came from the north- 
west, passing the head of the river < >zus, 
and grailually making their way by succes- 
sive stages, seeking out the best watered 
and most productive places, between the 
desert of Gobi on the south, and the Altaic 
range of mountains on the north, till they 
reached the Yellow River ; then, following 
its course to the south, they settled in what 
are now the Shen-si, Shan-si, and Shan- 
tung provinces. Two or three other tribes 
probably came the more direct route, south 
of the desert, through Thibet and settled 
farther south in the region lying along the 
river Yang-txe. Among those tribes from 
the north-west, the latest that arrived was 
the *' black-haired tribe or race," which 
settled on the northern bank of the Yellow 
River, in what is now the Shetirsi province. 
This tribe were the original progenitors of 
the Chinese race. Some scholars suppose 
them to be, like the Mongols and Manchus, 
a branch of the great Scythian family. 
They are generally supposed to be the de- 
scendants of Shem ; but Sir William Jones 
supposed that they descended from Ham 
and Cush; that they migrated from the old 
Chaldean empire in the country of Iran, 
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where they tirst obtained some knowledge 
of letters. lie also supposes that other 
da MS of a roving dispoaitiou, the descend- 
ants of Sbeui, also wandered to the far east. 
Whatever may have been the particular 
line through which the Chinese descended, 
that they had the same common origin as 
western nations, is apparent from the 
Mosaic history ; from the concurrent testi- 
mony of all ancient historians that western 
or central Asia was the cradle ol' the whole 
huiuau race ; the fact that the religion, 
superstitious, arts, language, and traditions 
of the ancient Chinese, bear a close resem- 
blance to those of ancient western nations ; 
and the further fact, that Chinese historians 
cannot trace their history back, with any 
degree of certainty, beyond a period that 
would allow some early tribes of western 
Asia ample time to migrate hither. 

The oH{final Chinese tribe evideutly posses- 
sed more knowledge of agriculture and the 
simple arts, t\)an their nomadic, savage 
neighbours, whom thuir annalists mention as 
the **Fiery Dogs*' on the north, the **Great 
Bowmen" on the east, the " Ungovernable 
Vermin" on the south, and the "Mounted 
Warriors " on the west. Chiefly by their 
super or skill in agriculture, their settled 
habits of labor, and by possessing them- 
selves of the low, rich lauds along the water 
courses, which the renowned Yu drained 
and protected against inundations by build- 
ing dikes, tiiey were more prosperous than 
that neighbouring tribes, and gradually by 
conquest, alliances, and intermarriages, 
they absorbed all the other tribes except 
the Miao-tze. This subduini^f and assimi- 
lating process however, moved very slowly, 
and we tind that China was not consolidated 
into a nation, even in the feudal form, 
until the beginning of the Chow dynasty 
about 1,088 B.C. The Miao tze remain 
independent even to the present day, and 
are found in considerable numbere in the 
mountainous regions of Yuen-nan, Kwang- 
si, Kwei-chou, Hu-nan, Uu-peh, Sz-chuan, 
Kiang-si and in the western pa t of Chih- 
kiaug. They have many peculiar customs*, 
dress, religion <trc. different from the Chinese. 

The races that are noio embraced within 
the Chinese Empire, besides the Chinese 
and Miao-tz, are the Manchus ; the Mon- 
gols ; the other Tartar tribes of Ili and 
Koko-nor ; the Thibetans ; and the wild 
tribes of Hainan, and FoiTuosa. 

The population of these colonial posses- 
sions, and wild tribes, is not large, the 
whole probably not exceeding 10,000,000. 

The Chinese within the eighteen pro- 
vinces constitute the great mass of the 
r>pulation, and it is of these chiefly that 
shall speak. 



2. A stranger on lirst arriving in Chiua^ 
must be forcibly struck with the immense 
number of people that he sees swarming on 
every hand, wherever he goes, to the hilla, 
or to the islands, whose bare and appar* 
ently barren summits appear incapable of 
sustaining a single human being, even there 
he finds habitations and hamlets filled with 
inhabitants ; he finds all the vast plains 
thickly dott«;d with villages, acd all the 
canals and water-courses swarming with 
boats instinct with human life; while in the 
streets of every one of the 1,659* walled 
cities within the eighteen provinces, he 
may find on every day in the year, except 
perhaps new year's day, a vast crowd hur* 
rying, jostling, bustling on as if it were » 
day for some great festival. 

Indeed the vastness of the population is 
the most remarkable thing pertaining to the 
Chinese Empire and that for which it is 
most celebrated. 

When Jesuit missionaries, about the 
middle of the 18th century, who gathered 
information from ofiicial sources, stated the 
population to be from 198,000,000 to 
205,000,000 ; and when in 1792, Sir Geo. 
Staunton, on the authority cf Commis- 
sioner ChoWj reported the population to be 
333,000,000, the best geographers of the 
West refused to admit the correctness of 
the statements, and declared they were ** in- 
credible." Thus Malte Brun in 1800, nt- 
marks that, *' Cool and impartial men rate 
the population of China, properly so called, 
at 150,000,000" ; and MacCuUoch, even as 
late as 1845 declares that, '^ these state- 
ments appear to us to be altogether incre- 
dible, and that in point of fact, we have no 
certain information ss to the population of 
China " 

This, it must be confessed, was a summary 
may of setting aside the only sources at 
all reliable in ascertaining the population of 
China, or indeed of any other country ; and 
.especially was it unworthy of the great gfo- 
}<raphers to reject them, because the num^ 
bers seemed so vast as to be " incredible." 
While we cannot roly upon the Chinese 
censuses as being perfectly correct, still it is 
folly to reject them, and trust to mere con- 
jecture. 

It is not my design to enter into an ela- 
borate discussion of this point, but will re- 
mark in passing, that probably no nation 
has greater /act/i^ie« for obtainiiiff an acctt- 
rate census, than China. The nation is 
made up of clans, each of which remains 
fixed in its own village or ancestral abode ; 
moreover, almost every clan, for the pur- 

* There are in the 1 8 provinces 182 /u or 1 Kt 
clasK cities, 198 choH or 2nd dan cities, and 1,279 
hien or 3rd claM citieflk 
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pofle of regulatinff auoestral worship, ances- 
tral eBtat<», and other matters pertaining to 
tlie clan, keep genealogical records in which 
are registerird carefully every male that is 
bom. Hence that readiness which we find 
among villagers, to give the number of fa- 
milies and inhabitants in their village. 
Moreover it is the duty of every district ma- 
gistrate to keep a list on file of the number 
of families and inhabitants in his district. 
These statistics he obtains from the Td-pami 
of each Too, or local police, who ascertains 
by careful enquiry of all tlie families of his 
beat, the number of inhabitants, their cha- 
mcter and pursuits, and whatever else is 
required respecting them by his superior. 

It is often required, especially in times 
of disturbance, that the list of inmates of a 
family, shall be placed on a board at the 
door. 

The district magistrates send up their 
lists to the prefect, the prefects send 
their lists to the intendant of circuit, the 
intendants of circuit send their lists to the 
governor, and the governors forward theirs 
to the imperial government. 

Since Keen-lung abrogated the capitation 
tax, there is little to induce either ofiicials 
or people to falsify the census returns, 
and as all the affairs of government are con- 
ducted upon the basis of these returns, we 
may take them as substantially correct. 

The census of 1869 as given by M. Sacha- 
roff of the Russian Embassy in Peking, 
made the population of the Chinese Empire 
415,000,000. That this vast number is 
nearly correct, is farther corroborated by 
the last oensas found in Governor Yeh^s 
Ta-mun at Canton, and also by the state- 
ment of one of the Chinese Commissioners 
to the foreign ministeis at Tientsing in 
1859, both of which gave over 400,000,000. 

For several years it has been generally 
admitted, that the population of China is 
over 400,000,000 ; and western savans have 
at length become convinced that " there are 
more thinss in earth," to say nothing of 
** heaven, '* than they ever dreamed of in 
their philosophy. '* The statements of Mar- 
co Polo are no longer regarded as fables to 
amuse the credulous. It is as if a new 
world had been discovered. Here is a na- 
tioDf that until a comparatively recent 
period, had remained to the civilized and 
enlightened nations of the west, almost a 
regio ineogiiitii^ yet in the vast number of 
itB inhabitants, it transcends them all com- 
bined. • 

China has about 14 times the number of 
inhabitants that Great Britain and Ireland 
contain ; nearly 7 times the population of 
Russia, about once and a half that of all 
Europe ; while Europe, the continents of 



North and South America, and all the islands 
of Australasia and Polynesia, contain in all 
their vast, and some p:irts densely populat- 
ed area, a population less by more than 40,- 
( KX),000 than that of this one empire. There 
are several cities in Ciiina, each one of which 
contains mure iuhabitauts than all the 
islands of Polynesia. In short, one third 
of the human race is here congregated. 

In a subbequent part of this paper I pur- 
pose to show that there are causes operating 
which have greatly reduced the popula- 
tion. 

3. We come now to consider the causes 
which have contributed to produce so vast a 
population, 

it seems to be a general impression that 
the principal cause is to be found in the 
great antiqaity of China, and the Ions pe- 
riod that it has continued a consolidated 
and homogeneous nation. This, no doubt, 
is one cause, but by no means the principal 
one. li^'everal nations, as old as China, such 
as Babylon, Assyria, Ancient Egypt, and 
Greece, rose and flourished, and long since 
fell into decay. And though the despotic 
form of government destroyed and took the 
place of the feudal system, near the begin- 
ning of the later Tsin dynasty about 2i'(K) 
years ago, and has continued ever since, 
yet the great increase of population is of 
.recent date. The growth of China has been 
exceedingly slow, and perhaps this is one 
reason why the nation has continued to 
flourish so long. The tribes over whom 
the Great Vee established the Hea dynasty, 
according to Sacharoff and Dr Le /ge, did not 
have a population exceeding 1,000,000, or 
the same number as now dwell on the Ning- 
po plain. According to most Chinese writers 
they were no better than savages for hun- 
dreds of years after Yu, They "tattooed 
their bodies, cut short their hair, brushed 
aside the tall grass, and dwelt in the bush," 
in " caves and holes dug in the ground." 
They were clothed in skins, and grass, and 
ate raw flesh ; their dead they left unburied. 
The first account we have of their writing, 
was during the reign of Tac-kee the 4th 
king of the Shang dynasty, according to the 
Bamboo Annals^ 450 years after Yu, and 
15G9 years B.C. In the recent work of 
Rev. Mr Chalmers, on the " Origin of the 
Chinese," he states his belief that "the 
idea of hieroglyphic writing was introduced 
into China by western traders near the 
close of the Eea dynasty about 1600 fi. C." 
The Chinese have a tradition, that at an 
earlier period, knotted cords wore used to 
aid the memory in recollecting events. But 
most sinologues believe that the early 
settlers brought some knowledge of ideo- 
i graphic writing with them from the west. 
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The rude state of these early tribes, com^ 
bined with their freqneut wars with each 
other, and their iiusettled condition, was 
unfavourable to a rapid increase of 
population ; hence we find that about 
13 centuries after Fu, and 683 years 
B C, the population is given as 11,941,923. 
This was during the Chow dynasty, aud 
the liighest estimate of the population 
tinder the Chows is ^iven at 13,704t923i 
During the prosperous Haii dynasties from 
B. 0. 202 to A. D. 203, the conquests of 
the empire are said to have extended far 
into Tartary or the Nortli, to Oorea and 
Hainan ou the East, to Cambodia and Irra*- 
waddi on the South, and to the Caspian on 
the West ; the population is said to have at 
one time been about 83,000,000. But soon 
after the close of tiiis reign about A. D. 240, 
when the empire had already been divided 
into the Three States about 70 years, the 
population is said to have been reduced by 
wars, loss of territory, famines, and epidemic 
diseases to only 7,632.000.* From the 
Korthern Sung dynasty A. D. 420, to the 
close of the after Chow dynasty, A. D. 960, 
with the exception of the liTang, there was a 
succession of comparatively short dynasties, 
frequent revolutions, and during the latter 
part of the period for 62 years there was an 
unbroken series of disorders. And even 
from this period, during the reign of the 
Sungs, from A. D. 960 to 1279, there was 
almost constant war with the Mongols, who 
finally under Kubli Khan obtained posses- 
sion of the empire in the year 1280. During 
this long period of wars and commotions 
there was immense destruction of human 
life, which with the unsettled state of the 
people, prevented much increase of popula- 
tion. In the early part of the Sung dynasty 
about A.D. 1000, it is stated to have been 
9,955,729, or if, as Martin says, this was a 
census only of *' the males who were able to 
pay taxes," the whole population must have 
been over 90,000,000 ; but how small a num- 
ber is this, considering that the nation has 
existed about 31 50 years ! 

During the Mongol reign, from 1280 to 
1367y there was peace and much prosperity, 
80 that the population increased to about 
60,000,000. 

During the following dynasty, the Ming, 
the last Chinese reign, owing to their wars 
with the Tartars, and a 30-year8' war with 
Japan, the population continued about the 
same, viz., 60,000,000, when in 1644 the 
present Manchu rule began. 

It is quite customary for foreigners at the 
present time, to unsparingly condemn the 
Manchu rulers as the cause of nearly all the 

^ Martin's China, Vol. 1, p. 217. 



misrule and ills of China. But while 1 am 
no advocate of the present dynasty, and 
greatly regret that the Taepinga did not get 
the throne, not because tliey were Chinese, 
but because they discarded most of the old 
superstitions, were favorable to progress, 
and Were friendly towards foreigners and 
foreign improvements, still facts show that 
China's greatest prosjierity, greatest increase 
in weal til and population has been during the 
reign of the Manchus. The highest popu- 
lation under the Mings according to the 
census of 1579 was 60,692,856. On the 
Manchus taking the empire, the usual des- 
truction of human life occurei, that has 
ever marked a change of dynasty in China, 
so, that the population was greatly reduced. 
Indeed in the 18th year of the reign of 
e^huncki the first Manchu emperor, in 1662, 
the census gave the population as only 
21,068,600 ; and in the 49th and 50th yean 
of tlie reign of Keang-hi the 2nd emperor, in 
1710-'ll, the population is given as but 
27,000,000, to a little over 28,000,000. 
These numbers are no doubt too smaQ, 
since the first census was taken before the 
Manchus had obtained possession of the 
whole empire, and the last two were taken 
for enrollment in the army, and to levy a 
capitation tax, which were resisted by the 
Chinese. If we make allowance for this 
deficit, and place the population at the 
beginning of the Manchu reign at 30,000,000 
then we have an aggregate increase during 
a period of a little over 200 years, of over 
270,000,000, or an average of about 
1,850,000 increase annually. 

M. J. KjfowxToN. 
{To be continued.) 

Thk "Slebpino Buddha ''—any informa- 
tion on this subject will be acceptable to, 

A. Constant Rbader. 

Idboorafhio Character for the Kams 
OF Buddha. — In reading a Taoist handbill 
lately I was somewhat puzzled by a charac- 
ter written as follows : fS, which I had 

never seen before, but which from the con- 
text and its inherent meaning (viz : " man 
of western lands") I guessed to signify 
^'Buddha." On referring to K'ang-hi's 
dictionary I could not discover the charac- 
ter ; but on inquiry I have been told that 
the symbol is not unfrequently used in 
Taoist and Buddhist writings. It is, cer- 
tainly, an interesting example of the de- 
rivatively ideographic method of forming 
characters. Can the date of its introduc- 
tion be given ? 

Mei Cwsi-li. 
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Cochin China. — What ia the origin of 
the word '* Cochin," and what is its mean- 
ing. LlNOUIST. 

Detection of Lbpbost by means of 
Light. — ^The paragraph which I enclose 
herewith (from Public Oinnion of May 2) 
coutains a statement which will probably 
be new to many rea ters, as it lb to myself. 
Can any person inform me where the spirit- 
lamp is inade use of by the Chinese for the 
purpose stated ? J. B. 

["Photographers, says the Scientific Bey 
vieiDy and other persons accustomed to make 
use of various kiuds of light, have often 
alluded to the curious properties of mono- 
chromatic rays, i.e., rays of ooe colour. 
Thus, a spirit-lamp burning alcohol satur- 
ated with common salt gives a ghastly hue 
tu the feature of the bystanders. We read 
in a recent paper by a Dutch physician, Dr 
6. Schlegel, that this property has been 
made use of in China for many years as a 
means of dijitins^ishing persons affected 
with leprosy. The virus can be thus de- 
tected in the blood of a person who has 
been infected with this dreadful disease 
only one or two davs. By ordinary day- 
light, it is impossible, at this early period, 
to mmark any difference between tne tint 
of his skin and that of a person in perfect 
health ; but when the faces of both are 
lighted up by the flame of a spirit-lamp 
saturated with salt, whilst the face of the 
healthy person appears deadly pale, that of 
the individual aflected with leprosy appears 
red as fire. It would be interesting to ascer- 
tain whether monochromatic light could be 
used in the same manner as a means of 
recognising any of our European diseases. '*] 



Thb population of Chinese residents 
IN the Straits, &c. (Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 42.) 
— " Singapore " wishes to be informed from 
what province do the majority of Chinese 
residents at the Straits settlements pome ? 
and what dialect is most useful to learn in 
order to communicate with them. I for- 
ward the following reply. 

[Our correspondent here gives a long list of 
the Prefectures^ Departm^fUs and Hien of the 
Canton province, taken we presume from the 
Chinese Repository. It must stand over un- 
til we have more room at our disposal, as, 
though useful as a reference, it is not ne- 
cessary to the information he forwards. Ed. ] 

The Cantonese in the Straits, may be di- 
vided into four classes : — 

1. Cantonese proper, are those belonging 
to the several districts of the only two pre- 
fectures — Kwang Chow and Fa-Chow — 



who communicate in the same dialect 
spoken over all the prefectures. They are 

called puntis jHj^toh i-^- of the place, but 

differ very little ; they are principally 
traders and mechanics, who do not 
confine their emigration to the Straits 
alone but go also to Mauritius, Calcutta, 
Ran((oon, and Mauhnain ; many of 
the Hiang San puntis have extended their 
way as far as Australia, San Fran- 
cisco and the Sandwich islands. They are 

commonly called IVIacao lang ]^ y(j ^ 

literally men from Macao, in the Cliin- 
chew dialect, by the Fukienese, because 
tbey were first known in the Straits as coming 
from that place. 1 have no knowledge, nor 
did I see, that puntis of the other prefec- 
tures turn their attention to emigration. 
2. There is a race of people called the 

Hakkas ^t ^^ i.e. the guests, who came 
from other provinces, and settled in Chia- 
yingChow ^^ jft tTJ when it was dense- 
ly populated ; they are scattered among the 
puntis, who though mingled with them de- 
test their race extremely, for they consider 
them to bo the people of low class, because 
most of them are barbers ; they are good 
agriculturists, accustomed to hard work ; 
even their wives are trained to it, and satis- 
fied with little rather than nothing — ^by 
usage they carry on no marriageable inter- 
course with the puntis. They are said to 
be very numerous and many go abroad. 

I may as well notice the curious way 
of their emigration. Immediately after 
the autumn, junks called the Qungtou 

Chwan ^£ gp[ ^ have been in the habit 
of resorting annually to Chiang MSn 
yT. P^ ft small trading place of Siu-wei 

^^ ^*, and there lying at anchor for seve- 
ral weeks waiting for the intended emi- 
grants. The supercargo then employs a 
broker to go to the villages to talk with 
those intending to take passage until the 
junk sails. The broker or supercargo 
makes no advances of any kind to them, 
save only the food which they get on board. 
Immediately after the full complement 
bftinpr obtained, the junk sets siul with 
all despatch for the Straits. She must 
reach there before the Chinese new year, as 
the planters and tin mine proprietors from 
the neighbouring countries usually arrive 
at this season and draw their supplies 
from this source ; consequently, each of 
the proprietors chooses the certain 
number of men he requires, and the 
price is fixed with the knowledge of the 
emigrants, who have had money also 
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given them in {be shape of $3 to $4, be- 
sides two suits of clothes and 2 pieces of 
bathing towels. The money they send 
to their wives and relatives on the return 
of the junk to China. .No written agree- 
ment is required iu this transaction. 1 am 
led to believe that $G to $d is the sum ob- 
tained per month for a man who is to work 
a whole year ; after that period , he is inde- 
pendent , and is sometimes le-employed by 
the same proprietor at the udualrate of wages 
current at the mines or plantations. The 
broker in return for his trouble gets 20 
per cent from the number of men so pro- 
cured by him. It is optional with the emi- 
grants to procure frieuds to pay their pass- 
age money according to their own ways. 
The tin mines of Malacca, Borneo, Miuto 
and the Malayan states aie worked by them. 
Once in Peuaug they turned many of the 
jungles into spice plantations which in- 
creased- the revenue of the Government 
there at that time ; soon after disease pre- 
vailed iu the Island aud the most part left 
for the mines of Ferak, It seems most sin- 
gular that after luug settlement iu a strange 
land, they from generation to generation, 
still preserve their mother tongiie, as 
though they were in their own native land. 

3. The Chaou-chows sometimes called 
Piuchus, are generally known by the appel- 
lation of Aheal^(? after their own dis- 
trict by the Chin-chews in the Straits. They 
carry (m their mode of emigration in almost 
the same manner as ai ove alluded to. 
Many of them are in Bangkok as well as in 
Peuang, Singapore aud Khio ; they are for 
the most part, gnod cuUivators, uud the 
gambier, peppe and sugar-cane plantations 
of these three places are worked by them. 
Their dialect Ib similar to those s^^okeu by 
the Chang-chows and Chin -chows, with a 
nasal twang ; they are also considered a 
people of low class, from the want of decent 
modesty. 

4. TheHainans. Their emigration is the 
same as statec; above, but they a e consi- 
dered good-for-nothing people. They have 
no interest in trade and agriculture, and 
are chiefly employed as domestic servants ; 
they have a peculiar dialect. 

Of the Fuhkienese, I may say, that in 
consequence of their native province being 
mountainous, they are often compelled to 
try their fortuoe elsewhere. The charfg- 
chows and Ohiu chews are the people who 
mostly emigrate to the iStra'ts, Manila, 
Bangkok, Burmah, Java and a few also 
to Malayan states ; trade is their chief 
object, and their number is much greater 
than that of the other Chinese in any of 
the countries they visit, and if I guess 



rightly they form f of the population. They 
are ctUled i>oklos by the Hakkas, and their 
duilect is purer than that spoken by the 
Tiu-chus. The people of the diatricts in the 
other prefectures have a dialect of their 
own, which is unintelligible when spoken 
to tlie people of tne other districts ; none of 
them have ventured to go abroad, save only, 

about 600 of the Chang-lo ^ ^£& and 




Fnh-tsiug jpg j^pl ; Fuhkienese are now 

in the Indian Arcnipebigo. 

In conclusion, I would say that there are 
three Chinese dialects most useful to learn 
in the btraits, vus ; the Punti, Hakka and 
Chinchew. As to Chang-chows and Tin- 
chus, the learner will be eaaily understood 
if iio be able to speak the Chin-chew dialect, 
and in my humble opinion it is not worth 
while to take any notice of the Hainana for 
the reasons above stated. G. M. U. 

Foochow, May 18, I«68. 

Cotton in Cuika. (Vol. 2, p. 54, and 
p. 72.) — In the last number of N» «& Q. tiie 
attempt was made to fix by means of refer- 
ences from Chinese literature the probable 
period of the introduction of the Cotton- 
plant into China. This event, it was c n- 
cluded, must be placed somewhere about 
the ninth century ot our era ; but it was at 
tue same time made clear that the exist- 
ence of the plant and its textile product iu 
other countries was by no means unknown 
several centuries before the date at which 
its cultivation, probably, was attempted by 
tiie Chinese. The Indian origin of the 
plant, it was observed, seems to be fully 
authenticated by the etymology of its an- 
cient designations ; and some fui*ther re- 
marks on tnis point may not be out of place 
as a concluding ^ote on this subject. 

Li Yen-show, the historian of the dynas- 
ties Suiigy liiaug, and Ch'du, is found to 
have mentioned the ootton of Central Asia 

under the name Pd-t'ieh ^ j^, as the 

characters are written in his woiJf, though 
by other authors the second of the two is 
more frequently formed in conjunction with 

the radical ^^y hair or fibre : and to have 

referred to the cotton of Indo-China under 

the name ki-pei "^ ^, a sound which 

there can be little doubt is derived fron& 
some word resembling kapcu or karpa^L 
The present writer, having no knowledge of 
the Indian languages, is unable to surmise 
wiiat may have been the original from which 
the sound pS-fieh is drawn ; and no asiiBt- 
ance towards discovering this originsl is 
aflbrded by the designation in use at present 
in the country of the Uigurs themaelves, by 
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whom, it would appear, the original of pi- ' 
i'tdi must hiive been used iu the 7th century 
of our era. In the moilem bingnage of 
Chinese Tartary, according to Klaproth 
{Am Polyglotta, Bucharisches Worterver- 
2etchnis3, p. 251) the term for *^ white cot- 
ton-cloth " is simply kirbds. Whatever the 
antecedents of this particular designation 
may have been, however, there is little 
doubt that it was from the Buddhist pil- 
grims to Hindostan that the Chinese first 
got news of the cotton-plant and its uses. 
A very early instance in point may be found 
in the work entitled Ch^eng Tao Ki 

MJ* *H g^, a sort of rhapsody on the life 
of Buddha, the production of Wang Po 
~^ ^ft, a celebrated scholar of T'ang dy- 
nasty ; who died at the early age of 28 in 
A. D. 675. The lG7th sentence of this work 

i. as follows: ^ j^ *^ Hi^^lg 

«^ S '3^- The employment of the words 

toto-h chik'i'i'h are explained by the com- 
nieutary, added in a later age, in the fol- 
lowing terms : " Tow-lo is a textile material 

( fm ) ^^ ^ndia ; chih-VUh is a precious 
kind of cloth in the same country. " Per- 
haps some Sanskrit scholar will throw a 
light on the probable derivation of the word 
tmo-lOy which it may be added, was used as 
late as the I7th century to designate the 
cotton fabrics imi>orted at Canton from Ma- 
htfsoAy and which is perpetuated at present, 

it would seem, in the characters 
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to-lo, as for instance in j^ ^£ to-lo 
now signifying woollen broad-cloths. 

The work entitled Kwaag-twig Sin Yii 
M M^^^ published A.D 1700, 
speaks of the cotton cloth manufactured at 
Canton under the name pi-fieh as above, 
and further identifies it with the characters 

^^f^ ^^ 'ffi ^^^^K i^ is there stated, 
occur in 8ze-ma Ts'ien's History. This, if 
the identitication were verified, would carry 
the earliest probable mention of cotton in 
Chinese literature back to the first century 
B.C. What is very curious is that many 
Chinese writers, including the author of 
the foregoing work, fl[ive as a synonym for 

the Cotton plant the characters ~^ j^ 

Ku'Chutig, which, however, are pronounced 
in severed Southern dialects as Kv^tung. 
Is it possible that we have here an oif-shoot 
iram 4he loot wbeaoe oar own word is 
dortved! The etymology of the vord eo^ion 
is, indeed, usually connected with the 

Arabic Kufn ij^jf * but the derivation 



of this word does not seem to have been 
positively ascertained, though a surmise 
has been hazarded connecting it with the 
name of Khoten, a city in Central Asia. 
The existing language of C^hin China does 
nut appear, it must be added, to preserve a 
trace eitht^r of the above designation or of 
the form Ki-pei, which, on the authority of 
Li Yen-show, was t)ie ancient name for 
Cotton in that country. The writer has 
recently ascertaineil from Anamese who 
have visited Canton that the native term for 
cotton is &mim, a sound which the Auamese 
depict by the purely indigenous diameter 
A Here, agaiu^ the temptation is 
^^L very strong to connect this sound 

^^6 with the term '0^ >|^ pan diihy or 

f^C^ jBg jK^ p'ar^c/ii/i, which are given 

by aU the old authors as synonyms current 
in the South for the cotton plant. In the 
modern Auamese language, these characters 
would be pronounced hom or houm^ very 
nearly approaching in sound to the nam^ at 
present given iu Cochin-China to the cottou 
plant. An analogy also suggests itself here 

to the modern Turkish pamh&k 0*^^^ 

for coiton, t though the resemblance be- 
tween the first syllable of this word, pan or 
pariij and the Chinese pan may be only 
accidentai 

To sum up. In the words ki-pei or hi~pei, 
there can be little doubt, we have a trace 
of the early Sanskrit appellation for cotton. 
In tow-lo and pS-fieh representations of 
Indian sounds most probably also exist. 
The term kn-chung or ku-tu'^g suggests a 
possible relationship with our own familiiir 
word ; and in the hoiim of the Anamese it 
seems allowable to trace a connection with 
other of the early Chinese appellations. 
It is only as modern times are reached, 
when the useful plant had become fully, 
naturalized in China, that its foreign titles 
are found to be dropped and it becomes 
baptized with a purely native name. 

Canton. W. F. May BBS. 

I 

The China Pink — (Vol. 2. No.* 4, p.p. 
52, 53.) The Su7ig Shu or Pimis Sinensis is 
used torflooi-itig^ and for piles that are sunk 
under water or driven into the ground 
where the foundation of a house is to be 
laid. For these purposes it is more durable 
tlian the sail sh/u or Cunninghamia. 

Ningpo. D. B. MacCartbb. 

* ArulAc Grammar, byFarit el Sbidiac, LondoD, 
Qnariieb 1856. 

t Barker^ THrkish ^raminar,^ Qanritcb, 1854 

For this Aod the foregohig nfenfoce to the Arabic 
I the writer is indebted to tbe SMitUince of the Editor 
> ci Nolea and Querin, 
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Ukn-borial m China. — (Vol. 2, No. 4, 
p. 55.) WheD a tomb becomes dilapidated 
and the '* bones are scattered at tbe graves' 
mouth" (P. 8. GXLi 7.) people gather them 
together and put them into an ** iim" or 
wine-jar, as a cheap substitute for a coffin. 

Ningpo. B. B. MagCartibb. 

Burials in China. — (Vol. 2. No. Z, 
p. 40.) In the plains about Ningpo graves 
are made above the level of the paddy 
fields. Near the hills, where there is no 
apprehension that the graves will be filled 
with water from the fields, coffins are at 
least as frequently buried under ground. 

Ningpo. D. B. MacCartse. 

Curious Hakka custom at burials of 
women who die i.v 'childbed. (no. 1, 
p. 10.) — The custom referred to cannot be 
called a specific Hakka custom, being utterly 
unknown in the Hakka country par ejccsl- 
hnce^ i.e. the Ka-yin-chuPrefecture. But 
there exists in the Chong-)ok District the 
custom, though not widely used nor even 
generally known — ^to saw through the thres- 
hold of the room of the deceased ( ^ jS^ 

j^) in order to hinder her spirit ( H jS^ 

J^) from coining back and doing mischief, 

as they are reputed to be very wicked. 1 had 

occasion to consult some ^Sjf ^r people, 

where E. T. £. has probably observed 
the custom he makea mention of, and 
am told, that besides the thread men- 
tioned in the query, there is a complete 
implement of spinning put near the grave ; 
and in reference to the custom in Ohong- 
lok, 1 venture to say that the object i<i also 
to keep the spirit away from his home, the 
spinning apparatus giving him employment, 
and the thread which he is thought to follow 
in his migrations enticing him away from his 
home. Sinensis. 

Chong-lok (Ksryin-chuX January, 1868. 

Curious Chinese Superstition. (No. 
4, p. 54.) — The practice of throwing some 
floating Bubstauce into a running stream in 
order ta discover a drowned body is com- 
mon among the j^merican Indians, who 
imagine that the position of a corpse msiy 
be discovered by floating a chip of cedar 
wood, which will stop, and turn round over 
the exact spot where the body lies. Nor is 
til is custom entirely unknown in Great 
Britain. In England a loaf of bread loaded 
with quicksilver has been used for this' 
purpose in various country places, and 
in Ireland a wisp of straw, bound round 
with a strip of parchment, on which some 
cabalistic words (probably a text from the 
Bible) are written by the Parish priest. In 
the case of a boy who was drowned in the 



Thames near Eton, one of the masters of 
the college threw a cricket bat into the 
stream, which floated to a spot where it 
turned round in an eddy, and from a deep 
hole underneath, the body was drawn. 
This method of discovering drowned bodies 
is referable to natural and simple causes. 
As there are in all running streams deep 
pools formed by eddies in which drowned 
bodies would be likely to be caught and 
retained, any floating substance thrown 
into the current would consequently bo 
drawn to that part of the surfiuse over the 
centre of the eddy hole. 

I am indebted for the above informatioD 
to *' Choice Notes on Folk Lore." I can 
suggest no reason why a goat should be the 
agent employed for this purpose. 

Hankow. C. F. R A. 
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Tenure of Mines. 

The following remarks respecting the 
tenure of coal and metallic mines in China 
were written by a native of experience and 
learning at Peking, and illustrated by a 
reference to tlie difficulties attending the 
working of a mine iu Shan-tuug, in which 
he probably bore a greater share than the 
narrative intimates. 

''In respect to opening mines, it is the 
usage in places north of the Capital towards 
Mongolia, to report the particulars to the 
officers, before proceeding to work the beds, 
paying the taxes according to their produce. 
In Tun-nan province, the custom respect- 
ing copper mines is the same. In former 
times, when the country was rich and well 
supplied with metals, the Government for- 
bade the mines being any longer worked, 
but in the year 1848 the Emperor Tauk wang 
decreed that whenever mines of gold, silver, 
copper, lead, or iron wore found in any 



province, any person could work them on 
reporting their condition to the authorities, 
paying the taxes either on thi0 metal after 
smelting, or on the ore as it was sold from 
the pit. This permission was granted in 
order that the treasures in the earth 
could be got out for the benefit of the 
arniy, and to supply the outlays of the 
.treasury (i.e. for the mint, ordnance, 
(^'c.;« but people in other parts of the 
laud did not generally know it. In the 

district of Tsz-chuen jj^ j\\ ^ near the 

capital of Shantung, there were as many as 
sixteen old mines worked in the Ming 
dynasty, which had been lost or filled up ; 
but in 1854 and 1855, on receiving the Im- 
^itrial sanction, the gentiy and proprietors 
in that region searched for and rediscovered 
three of these mines about five miles south- 
\.v.-t of the district-town in the south-east 
part of the range of hills, at a place called 

Hiai-muh-kau jm yf^ jlm^ Oakwood gully. 

The land belonged to the people (i.e. was 
n.>t a government domain) and its owners, 
Li Ping-man and Wang Teh-siun with the 
gentry, reported the matter to the district 
magistrates, who gave permission for them 
to work the mines. Soon after the same 
was fully represented to the local authorities 
on the spot, and the proprietors named Pu 
and Li hired men to dig and work for five 
or six days. They found and cleared out 
the old adits, which had been stopped with 
stones and dirt, and ascertained that the 
ore was lead. It had been supposed that 
the mines produced coal, and the gentry 
had made preparations for hiring workmen 
skilled in getting out coal ; but even as it 
was, more than a thousand piculs of lead- 
ore were dug out. 

But it happened that the officers and 
gentry could not agree about working these 
mines, and finding that the people took 
advantage of their numbers to excite strife 
and resorted to arms, the rulers deemed it 
best to temporarily stop their further 
working. The owner Pu Kwoh-piau took 
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some of the ore to Peking to show, and 
reported to the officers all these circuni- 
ataiiws, and assured thom that it was much 
easier to carry on such mines than open 
new ones, for the ore could be got even 
more abundantly than coal, at the rate of 
a thousand piculs daily. 

About this time he sent to the town of 
Shui-chau, and invited one Seu to come and 
superintend the works. The Board of Re- 
venue ascertained that a capital of two 
thousand taels was needed to carry on the 
enterprise and granted Pu the necessary 
orders to the authorities of Shantung to 
allow him to make the experiment. 

But his overseer Seu was not a man who 
understood the relations of things, and 
never made friends with the gentry and 
headmen in that region so as to get their 
countenance ; and consequently soon after 
he began, there was so much trouble, and 
even violence, among the people, that the 
governor was obliged to send the district 

magistrate of Chaug-kiu ;^ ^R I^ to re- 
press them by force. Furthermore, the 
head parties themselves could not agree in 
their plans, the miners would not exert 
themselves in the pits, getting out only 
about fifteen piculs of ore daily, and the 
traders and local officers fell out. Where- 
by it finally resulted in again temporarily 
suspending the mines. In the opening of 
1857, a number of smelters and refiners 
were engaged to work, who cleaned seventy 
piculs of lead from every hundred piculs of 
ore at the cost of sixty copper cash a catty. 
The lead sold for 150 cash per catty at 
Chau-tsun, a village near by. Each hun- 
dred piculs of ore would sell for more than 
a thousand Han (less than 50 taels of silver); 
iuid when smelted, 70 peculs of pure lead 
brought about 2,100 tuiu (105 taels or so). 
The \ei\sit quantity of ore that could be du^ 
daily was rather more than a hundred 
piculs, which cost the proprietors for wages 
and everything 20 or 30 tmu (10 or 15 
taels), and these w<iges induced the miners 
to the greatest exertions. 

But owing to the irreconcileable differ- 
ences between the traders and gentry, the 
former requested the rulers to close opera- 
tions; yet in the next years (1858 and 1859) 
the magistrates and some of the principal 
people again invited men of means to re- 
open them. The parties, however, did not 
act very honourably in the matter : and be- 
sides, as there were no soldiers or guards 
to keep order, as soon as a pit was opened, 
the country people would come around and 
steal most of the miners' clothes. Thus the 
works were finally closed, which is much to 
be regretted, as these mines contain valuable 
treasures. 



If, however, any one having great influ- 
ence would represent this matter to the 
Throne, and obtain the assistance of the 
authorities, with adequate protection 
to their investment, these mines could be 
made to produce daily to the value of thou- 
sands of taels. The three mines here men- 
tioned were once rented on a lease of lOO 
tiau annual rent for each mine, besides 
three catties of ore out of each picul. 
Sixty man of land (about ten acres) were 
included in the lease, each of which paid 
the landlord five tiau (2\ taels) and three 
stone (piculs?) of uncleaned grain, at which 
rate the le.8sees could keep them as long as 
they pleased. 

If one wished to work them, the hamlets 
around would furnish a great selection of 
labourers, who could be got for a little ad- 
vance on ordinary wages; the officials and 
policemen detailed to keep watch would 
also require their food and some extras. 
The grounds would need to be walled in so 
as to seclude the mines, placing a larafe 
j(ate-way on the North, and side gates for 
carts. Thirty or forty houses would be 
needed for the accommodation of the work- 
men, besides sheds for storing and cleaning 
the ore ; a counting room, a police station, 
kitchen and rest-houses for furnishing re- 
freshments to the miners and guards. Watch 
houses at the four comers of the wails and 
lodges for the guards and their officers, 
would be needed ; not to speak of smelting 
rooms, sheds for breaking up the ore and 
storing the tools or machinery, with a shop 
or office for the traders who came to buy 
the metal. An account of the amount of 
ore raised, how much is crushed, how 
much stored, and what quantity of crude 
ore is sold, must also be recorded in separate 
books, and then there are the expenses of 
receiving officials when they visit it, and 
the duties to be paid. Every one of these 
particulars and their cost must all be esti- 
mated before-hand, and all clearly made 
known." 

In addition to the preceding account of 
the ill results of opening this lead mine in 
Shan-tung to those who furnished the 
capital, the opinion of another scholar of 
this Northern part of China relating to the 
tenure of coal mines is subjoined : 

''It has* been decided in Peking* that 
those who^open coal mines in the Western 
hills, the range west of Peking near Sbansi, 
need pay no taxes ; but when they report 
the matter to the officers, the latter shall 
furnish them with an official document 

_ ♦ _ 

* Probably referring to a decieinn by the Board of 
Revenue, which has the oyersight of this De{>art> 
znent. 
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Btatiug the particulars, and alloiwiuf^ the 
works to proceed ; if uue wishes to ojien a 
ooal fthop, a similar paper shall be given to 
him. No other expenses than a douceur of 
ten taels or so to the underlings shall be 
required. After the mine is opened the 
usual ground tax per man shall only be 
demanded without addition. There is no 
other law on the subject." 

The last opinion seems to be entirely cor- 
rect as far as can be ascertained in the pro- 
vince of ChihlL When a coffle of camels 
enters Peking laden with coal or lime, it is 
the usage to pay a slight tax or octroi to 
the gate, but this tax is so lenient that the 
price of ooal is about the same within the 
walla, as in the villages around. Therecannot 
therefore be any serious exactions from the 
authorities upon this branch of industry. 
The greatest part of the price of coal is for 
carriage from the pit's mouth to a market ; 
for in some of the villages near tlie mines 
in Siuenhwa Fu, good coal is retailed at one 
eash a catty. 

Peking. S. W. W. 



Ok thb Lsoends rblatino to Nu Kwa. 

Among the mysterious sounds handed 
down from the remotest antiquity of the 
Chinese. — caught up in the dat^n of history 
by writers whose own names have now been 
I^endary for more than twenty centuries, 
— and invested with the attributes of sex 
and human or divine personification accord- 
ing to the caprice of each individual mytho- 

logist, is the name of Nu Kwa 'j/^ ^^, 

occupying a place in Chinese tradition such 
as seems to justify the collection of some of 
the principal legends in which it appears. 
The student of Chinese may find himself 
introduced, indeed, at a very early stage to 
the name of this marvellous being, if, as is 
frequently the case, he hastens after his 
preliminary exercises to embark upon 
the j^face to the famous novel called 
the JSnng Low Miiig. In this fantastic 
production, where the jargons of Buddhism 
and Taoism are combined with a dash of 
the ancient mythology to produce an elabo- 
rate mystification of the auihor^s real de- 
sign, one of the first and most puzzling sen- 
tences begins with the words : ** When Nti 
Kwa melted stones to repair the Heavens ; " 
and in this sentence, meaningless as it ap- 
pears to be, is conveyed neariy all that an- 
tiquity haa positively asserted respecting 
the actions of the being in question. Who 
and what NtL Kwa was. and whether stones 
really were melted to repair the Heavens, 
are questions that have, however, been in- 
vestigated by writers both ancient and mo- 



dem ; and some of their opinions will be 
given below. 

The first recorded mention of Ntt Kwa 
occurs in the following mystic passage in 
the writings of Lieh Tze, the Taoist philo- 
sopher of the 4th century b.c., who, in his 

second Book, entitled ** Hwang Ti" ^ 

^, says : " Pao Hi [the same with Fu Hi] 

Nti Kwa, Sh§n Nung, Hia How — these 
had the bodies of serpents, human faces, 
the heads of oxen, the muzzles of tigers. 
Bodily appearance not as of men had these,, 
but virtuous endowments of the highest 
sages were theirs,"* 
In his Book entitled " Questionings or 

T'ano " ^ ||§ , Lieh Tze further and more 

fully refers to Nil Kwa. The passage is as 
follows : ^^ Heaven and Earth are also con- 
crete objects {vM J^y ; and objects have 

their deficient sides. Hence, of old Ntt 
Kwa melted stones of five colours to repair 
what was wanting, and cut off the feet of 
the Tortoise to establish the four extremi- 
ties of the world." 

Tlie hints dropped by Lieh Tze, classing 
Nu Kwa among the beneficent hero-god&- 
of primeval China, was improved upon in 
the second centurj^ b.c. by Hvvai Nan Tze, 
who elaborates a still more detailed account 
of this personage. Incorporated thus in 
legendary writings, the personality of Nir 
Kwa is at length found a<imitted into se- 
rious history by Sze-ma Ch^ng, When sup- 
plying, in the seventh century of our era, 
the lost introductory Book of Sze-ma 
Ts'ien's "Historical Records." We here- 
read as follows : — 

**[Fu Hi was succeeded by] Nil Kwa, 

who, Uke him, bad the surname F«ng J|^, 

Nu Kwa had the body of a serpent and a 
human head, with the virtuous endowments 
of a divine sage. Among the feudatory 

* It seems worthy of notice that the comment 
tary added by Chang Chan, about the fifth cen- 
tury of our era, to Lieh Taoe'a writings, says with 
reference to this passage :^' It is well known 
that men in their bodily features have occasion- 
ally some resemblance to the animal creation* 
Among the ancient sages, many were distinguish- 
ed by extraordinary marks ; and the words bodies 
of serpents and human faces do not signify that 
the persons of whom this is said were clothed 
with scales, crawled on their bellies, and were 
destitute of limbs ; nor do the words heads of 
oxen and muzzles of tigers imply carrying horas 
and dewlaps, &c., &c." 

In these remarks it is obviously the com- 
mentator's intention to show, as is indeed suffi- 
ciently indicated in Lieh Tze's text, that bodily- 
appearance is no index to the heart and mind. 
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Princes there was Kung Kung ^t ^j^ j^ 

whose duty was the administration of the 
oriuinal laws. Violent and ambitions, he 
became a rebel, and sought by the influeuce 
of Water to rise superior to that of Wooti,t 
and did battle with Chu Y ung. Not vic- 
torious, he was angered, and, striking with 
his head agaiost the Imperfect Mountain 

^K B9 ijj, he caused it to crumble down. 

The pillars of Heaven were broken, and 
the supports of Earth failed. Hereupon 

NU Kwa melted (lien j^) stones of live co- 
lours to repair^(l>u ;fm) the Heavens, cut 

off the feet of the Tortoise to establish the 
four extremities of the world, and gather- 
ed the ashes of reeds to stop the flooding 
waters, by this means saving the laud of 

Ki [Ki-chow Mt y\\ one of the ancient di- 
visions of Northern China]. From that 
time forward the earth was at rest and the 
Heavens were completed, and the aucient 
order was not changed. Nil Kwa died, aud 
was followed by Sl3n Nung." 

In the foregoing passage, which interpo- 
ses NU Kwa as a sovereign between the two 
rulers Fu Hi and Shdn Nung (who reigned, 
according to the received chronology, res- 
pectively from B.C. 2852 to 27:^8 and from 
2737 to.2698), is.contained all that ., the Chi- 
nese mysticists and historians process to 
know about Nil Kwa ; and it is easier to per- 
ceive how floating and uncertain tradition 
must have formed tbebasis for the legend con- 
structed by Uwai Nan Tze, when he ascrib- 
ed to the being whose mysterious name he 
takes^as^ his text those virtuous perform- 
ances which constitute the history of each 
of the ancient sages, than to pronounce 
upon any probable derivation of the myth 
with reference' to the particular act of re- 
pairing the Heavens. 

The first question that the Chinese com- 
mentators have striven to settle is the sex 
of this doubtful being. The character Nil, 
in itself signifying woman, appears twice in 
the name as it has been handed down ; and 
this circumstance is quite sufficient for the 
minor fabulists, of whom numbers during 
the Han and succeeding dynasties have am- 
plified the legend of Hwai Nan Tze with de- 
tails of their own imagining. The quota- 
tions from such authors, given in the Kwang 

Fo Wu Chik ^ f^ i^ ;^ under the 

heading JpA j group a fantastic collection of 

statements around the name of Nil Kwa, 
who is represented by some as the Empress, 

t Under which, says the chronicle, Na Kwa 
reigned. 



by others as the sister, of the divine Fu HL 
The invention of certain musical instru- 
ments, of surnames, and of regulated mar- 
riage is ascribed to her ; but the most curious 
statement preserved in this collection 
is the following, ascribed to the work called 

Fung 8u Tung, Jg^ -^ ^, dating from 

about A.D. 120 (in the existing fragments of 
which however, after searching, I have not 
been able to discover it:)— "It is commonly 
said that, when Heaven and Earth became 
set apart, and before human beings were, 
Nil Kwa touched the yellow earth and 
aeated man.^X 

Of the modem writers who have investi- 
gated the myth under consideration at pre- 
sent, Chao ¥i, in his 3f isce22anie< (published 
in 1790), shews the greatest amount of en- 
lightenment. He points out, with reference 
to the statements of Sze-ma Ch^ng, includ- 

ing the title of Nti Hi (i: ^ Q ;^^ 

^) which this writer ascribes to Nu Kwa, 

tliat the characters now used represent 
merely a traditional sound dating from ages 
anterior to the science of writing, and that 
they convey no genuine reason for classing 
Nil Kwa with the female sex. The story 
about melting stones to repair the Heavens, 
he adds, is wild and absurd in the extreme ; 
but, he points out again, it is not certain 
that this is the true signification of the 
words ; and he quotes an opinion of the 
writer Lu Shdn, to the effect that the cha- 
lucter jm must be taken in its sense of to 
supplement rather than in that of to repair, 
and that the passage may therefore mean 
the burning of stones of five colours 
to supply the place of the light of Hea- 
ven during darkness, this being first done 
by Nil Kwa at a time when human beings 
were altogether uncivilized and ignorant 
of the uses of fire. In this ingenious 
theory it would almost seem as if Lu 
Shen suggests the discovery of coal as 
the true origin of the myth concerning Ntt 
Kwa ; since the prismatic hues seen in that 
substance might well obtain for it the name 
of " stone of the five colours." Chao Yi is 
inclined to differ from the authority he 
quotes, on the ground that the function of 
Prometheus is already ascribed by Chinese 
tradition to Sui J§n, a predecessor of NU 
Kwa and Fu Hi ; but the .speculation of 
another writer, named Hwang Chih-yii, 
which he adduces, to the effect that perhaps 
the explanation should consist in Nil Kwa 
having been the first to fuse the " ^ve me- 
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tals " for the use of man, supplying; in tools 
and utensils the deficiencies of Nature, 
Beems more far-f etched than the preceding 
one. It certainly does not appear altogether 
impossible that an accidental discovery of 
the combustible qualities of Coal might be 
banded down in the shape of such a myth 
as that in which the name of Nil Kwa is 
first launched on the tide of history. 

As regards the pronunciation of the se- 
cond character in the name of this personage, 
the usage of Northern Chinese will frequently 
be found in favour of Wa rather than Kwa; 
but the commentator of Lieh Tze gives the 

sound as identical with the character JJJ^ 

Kura, and K'ang-hi's dictionary confirms ' 
this direction. 

With respect to the statement that NU 
Kwa **cut off the feet of the Tortoise to 
support the Earth ''no writer has, so far as 
I am aware, ventured upon any explana- 
tory suggestion. 

Canton. \Vm. Fredk. Mayers. 



CuBiosiTiEs OF Chinese Etymology, 

IV. 

The existence of a phonetic principle in 
the earliest Chinese writing is a happy cir- 
cumstance for Chinese etymology. It was 
what the makers of the uharacters could 
not well avoid, for they were under the 
necessity of adapting their system to be 
learned, and while unable to arrive at the 
more subtle analysis of alphabetic writing, 
they made a great step in advance when 
they lighted on the idea of compound 
characters, half phonetic and half pictorial. 
If this expedient was useful for the early 
learners of Chinese writing, it is not less so 
to the investigator of our time who desires 
to find the primitive form of the language 
in order to compare it with western models, 
and contribute to the proof of the oneness 
in origin of human speech and of the human 
race. This is important both in the con- 
troversy between true and superficial philo- 
sophy, and in that which exists between 
true religion and its enemies. 

Probably the Phoenician, cuneiform and 
Sanscrit writing all began with pictures. 
This we learn for example from the Hebrew 
names of letters. Beth was the name 
given to the Hebrew sign for B, because a 
picture of a house was employed in the 
first instance for a sign representing a house, 
(Beth), and then for the letter B wherever 
occurring. First the pictorial system was 
employed and then the phonetic principle 
twas introduced. That the phonetic princi- 
ple in Chinese writing was not developed 
into alphabetic writing till the Japanese 



early in the Christiantera took fifty Chinese 
characters and formed. from them an alpha- 
bet, we may attribute to the monosyllabic 
nature of the language. Pictorial writing 
is the natural mother of phonetic writing, 
and where the language is polysyllabic! the 
possession of ideographs will give rise to an 
alphabet. Hence the 'early information of 
the Japanese alphabet, previous to the in- 
troduction of Buddhism^to^the islands of 
that empire. 

It may be laid down as a principle in the 
study of the Chinese phonetic characters, 
that all words havitig the same phonetics 
rhynied together uniformly at the time when 
the characters were made. Whenever such 
words do not now rhyme together there has 
been a change in the terminating letters. 

As an illustrations I will first'addnce'^sL 

pi, to give. This is now in the c*hti sheng.. 
It was iormerly, as we learn from the tonic 
dictioniiries, in the shang sheng. It is used 

as a phonetic in the word @^ pi, nose. iThe 

verbpeh togive^ or pet in theShanghafdialect,. 
she,w3 that the old form was in the ju sheng. 
This is corroborated by the Amoy dialect 
which gives for nose, pit. In'^andarin,7K-;j;e 
is in the cHiti sheng, but in ShanghaiJ^it is 
also ju sheng. Hence I^onclude that*there 
was anciently a t final to these words and 
that this letter was lost in the verb to give 
in the time of the formationjof shang sheng 
(say) B.C. 1000, and in nose at a later date. 

The word for wine cup is7^^;pei. The 

phonetic is ^^ put, not. "t- The Sanscrit for 

cup is patra and in English^ we have pot, 
and in Russian badya. In Latin poculumr 
a cup, has no t, but it occurs in poto, potare, 
to drhJc. Our root-syllable pat, which in 
India and China means the drinking vessel 
has come to signify 'to drink^in Latin. )Cg^The 
Greek «'««r and «*/»«> are connected with the 
Latin poto. 

When the Hindoo Buddhists came to 
China they used for patra, the inevitable 
bowl in which the mendicant Bikshu receives 
his food from | charity, the character 

^SSi P^^ (now po)2or ^f pat. This was- 

becanse the old word "kK had already lost 

its t, changed fits.4 vowel, and become pei. 
The identity of this word with the Sanscrit 
patra was further obscured by the ideogra- 
phic sign woody which is joined to the|pho- • 
netic. The old Chinese bowl must have 
been of wood. The nomades of Tartary 
now, like the ancient Chinese, sit t on mat» 
and drink out of wooden bowls. The Mon- 
gol bowl is called aiyig, which is probably 

the Chinese [^ yiL, as aina, J feary in 
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IVlongol is the same word aa the CLiiiese 
•jft wei, /ear.* 

if it be asked how the characters txt 

yeu/i'om, 'S ii finte^ ^jm c*heu to drew, 

i|jj o'lioii loovensilk^ Vpjyeuoi/, vbt cheu 

tht woiUlf jj^t^ ^cad t»i, ffl|h chu, cheii, 

axU of a wheel. ajJH cheu, siiKier in laWj 

"CHii be shown to liave rhymed together, 
the plioiiutic being the same in all, X an- 
swer, that by referring to old dialects and 
other Sources of inforniation, they will be 
found to fall into two sets with the in- 
itials T and Y respectively, and all ter- 
minating in K. The word for fiute is 
dik at Shanghai and tik at Amoy. The 
Mongol for ail is ogeho, where O as is usu- 
ally the case in that language represents Y. 
O is the old suffix K of the Chinese word 
oil ; if is a termination added to the root, as 

in sirehe dlk, from the Chinese ^S. The 

final vowel O is conformed to the initial 
vowel O by the law of harmonic vowels, 
which in the three Tartar languages 
(Turkish, Mongol, and Manchu) attrnctft 
o, and d to one another as one set 



a 



(masculine), and d, il, u and e as another 
(feminine). The word ogeho or ogho fur 
oil is not so common a word as fossa, used 
for butter or oil, but it is a genuine word 
in the eastern Mongol, and is written with 
the tifth Mongol vowel, which is distinguish- 
ed from the fourth, also called o, by a difier- 
ence in tone only. It is pronounced low 
while the fifth is pronounced high. The 
fourth and seventh vowels in eastern Mon- 
gol are called d or 6 (as in goiie) and u re- 
spectively. In Northern Mongol the word 
would be called iigehll. 

The tonic dictionaries read ran cude, iSm 

a pulley or reel on which sUk is wouiid, tjjm 

tiller of a boat, all with the sound dok, and 
in Fuhkien and Tiechiu they arc tek. At 
Shanghai they are diok. These words with 

^j[^ chu, cheu, (Fuhkien tiuk) sister in law, 

have all kept the final k till the period of 
the tonic dictionaries and syllabic spelling. 

Some examples which lost the k earlier, 
and are consequently found in the c^hli 

sheng, are H cheu (formerly duk) a ri^w 
of metal or leather and mp cheu (formerly 

* So the word J^ feu, ii u not, h the «ime 

word as X\ pat, not, made conditional and inter- 
rogative. The modem ohinebe F whs in nncieiit 
tiiiif^h always V oi V «.«.ivIrHtcd. 
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duk) in the phrase =^ W^ yti cheu, where 
yii implies horizontal extension and cheu 

|H>r{)eudicu]ar extension, or the universe in 
space and the universe in time. What we 
call the **8trertm of time" is with the Chi- 
nese an axle ruund which the world of space 
perpetually revolves. This phrase was in- 
troduced by the speculative writers of the 
Cheu and Han dynasties, such as Chwang 
tsz iUid Hwai nan tsz, as a name for the 

universe. The word ^^ ytL means the 

four eaves of a house-roof looked at as 
built with a s<)U!Lre court in the centre and 
implies rest ; while our term cheu borrowed 
from a cart axle, and that of a boat's rudder, 
implies revolving motion. Philosophical 
terms lose letters or undergo other changes 
more rapidly because they are not in the 
dialect of the people. So in tliis case k 
was lost, while retained in the word used 
popularly for cixle even to the present time 
in the old colloquial language of the south- 
eastern provinces. 

The word for to draw, jm ch^eu, former- 
ly t *ok, being in the shang p 'ing tone, lost ita 
A- probably at a period previous to the 
formation of new tones. This is confirmed 

by the circumstance that "nm c'heu to fnove, 

(said of the mind when anxious) rhymes 
with p'ing sheng words in the Book of 
Odes, and is said by the commentators to 
be the same in sound with the word to 
draw. 

As this word t'ok, to draw, was in the 
period B.C. 1000 called t*o or t*u, which 
we learn from the form t'iu in the Amoy 
dialect combined with the usage in the Book 
of Odes, we may conclude it to be the same 
word with the modem colloquial verb t*o, 

to drag, written J^ in the shang p'ing. 

This verb is used in the sense of dragging 

a boat or carriage. It is also written jjp^m 

Another meaning it takes is to express the 

dragging of a sash, ^^ shen, on the floor. 

The ancient sash tied round the waist let 
fall its ends at the back so as to trail on the 
ground. The Shanghai people say for this 

t*a au \4 ij^ "Jx ^, pronouncing the word 

t'a in the shang p4nff and retaining the old 
vowel a found in all words, written with 

the phonetics i^ or J^. 

This opens to us a wide etymological 

connection. The word jjp^ haa also the 

sound da, or in the hia p4ng tone of modem 
mandarin, t^o, and is therefore equivalent to 

t*o which has the same sound and is 
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used for the camel |^ JS|£ lag da (mo- 
dem lo t*o) the dragging animal ^ aiid for the 
camel's action, draw or carry. It is also 
used for the action of placing a burden on 
the camel's back, while the burden itself is 

iadled ^^ to' in c'hU sheug. To carry 

an the hack is ||^ da (modem t'o, also in 

Ilia p'ing). In Turkish the camel is called 
dii, and in Mongol t^umo. Then from the 
irregular back of the camel, and the un- 
even ness of all burden bearing, expressions 

originated, such as IK^ fffr p*o t*o to^venly, 

and j^ 1^ t'so t*o, dip the foot. As our 

words draw, drag and trail are connected, 
BO the idea of falling to the ground or hanging 

in ^ c*hui/aW, (hiap'ing) ^ t*o, (shaug 
aheng) faU, St to, lohe of the ear, also 

written 2& to (shang sheng) and applied 

to flowers hanging from their sb.'ms, are all 
connected. The native syllabic spelling gives 
for the first of these dui to fall, in p*ing 
sheng and da to fall in the shang shens;. 
The B of the English dra.o is probably 
introduced subsequent to the separation of 
the races. 

Bnt without pursuing this path of inquiry 
farther, a few more examples will suftice to 
shew that the phonetic element in charac- 
ters may be fully depended on for informa- 
tion on the final letter belouging to the 
word when the characters were made. 

The word ^h wai out^de^ contains ^ 

yiie, moon, for its phonetic. The equiva- 
lent in the old language is get, as we leuru 

from ^ ^F get te, the name applied to 

the Getae resident in Western Turkestan at 
the beginning of the Christian era, by the 
Chinese. The Mongol for ontside is gadan. 
The D is an indication that the Chiiiese 
word in its present form has lost the T 
which belonged to it when the characters 
were made. 

The words ^ ya, ^5 ngo, wu (old 

form ak), ^S ngo, toplaister, ||Eg ya, dumb, 

with others should, if the phonetic be taken 
aa an index to their sound, all have K 

aa a final. The verb ^B wu, iiate, is in its 

present 'orm a middle age word, as we leam 
from the tone, which is c*hii sheng. In 
Zend, eghe is had. The verb ngo, to plaiifter 
with lime is used both in ju sheng and c'hu 
sheng. 

So many centuries have elapsed since the 
formation of the characters that the ever 
busy tingci's of time have often mutilated 



the old forms of the language too much for 
us to discover their full meaning and shape. 
The phonetic characters resemble an old 
weather-beaten inscription clear in parts, 
yet obscure and defaced elsewhere. But 
while a few centuries are sufficient to render 
ordinary inscriptions on stone illegible, the 
phonetic characters after four thousand 
years still convey to us a rich fund of in- 
formation on the old Chinese language. 

JosBPH Edklns. 
Peking, June 16, 1868. 



The Population or the Chikese Empire. 

(Co7dinued.) 

I repeat, history shows that China* s 
greatest prosperity has heen under her foreign 
masters^ — the Mongols of the Yuen dynasty, 
and the Manchus of the present. In both 
instances the internal feuds among the 
quarrelsome Chinese themselves were quash- 
ed by the strong military rule of the fo- 
reigners ; and especially after the Manchus 
obtained the government, the Chinese 
throughout the whole empire, soothing 
themselves with their tobacco, the narcotic 
which their conquerors brought to them, 
settled down into the most profound 
peace and state of security, and ce voted 
their whole attention to industrial pursuits 
and the quiet duties of domestic life. The 
result has been the very highest prosperity 
that this empire has ever seen, wluch reach- 
ed its acme about the year 1750. 

But it is said that the present government 
is woefully corrupt throughout every part. 
This is true, but may we not trace this cor- 
ruption to tlie cool, scheming, money-mak- 
ing Chinese, rather than to their warlike 
and brave military' masters ? Is it not 
among the smooth, calculating, treacherous, 
hypocritical ** sneaks," that we are to look 
for ** scamps,'* rather than among bold war- 
riors i There can be little doubt that this 
universal faithlessness and corruption are 
thoroughly Chinese rather than Manchu in 
their origin ; how then could matters be es- 
sentially improved by the Manchus being 
driven out, and the Chinese being reinstated 
in power? A strong foreign rule, as we have 
seen, is best for China ; if left to themselves 
they destroy each other by internal feuds. 

From the above sketch of the history of 
China, T think it is evident that the vast 
population of China is not to be attributed 
chiefly to the antiquity and long continu- 
ance of the nation. Other more important 
causes have been operating. 

One is that to which I have already inci- 
dentally referred, viz., lofig j^eiiods of pro- 
found pvticc. These [jeriods^ however, have 
been few. During the whole feudal period, 
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nearly 2,000 years, the tribes were fre- 
quently at war, the coantry was far from 
happy and prosperoiiR, and finally the an- 
cient feudal empire was extinguished, amid 
universal anarchy, in seas of blood. The 
Han w^ a long and comparatively prospe- 
rous dynasty, but that was often disturbed 
by civil strifes ; wars with the Tartars ; and 
finally ended in the Three States, and their 
terrible wars and slaughters ; these were fol- 
lowed by a period of more thau 800 years 
of frequent revolutions and great disorder. 
But during the last 580 vears, embracing the 
three last dynasties, beginning with the 
Mongol, the country haseujoyed its longest 
periods of secure peace, and consequently 
its greatest prosperity aud increase of pupa- ! 
lation. 

But peace alone could not produce 
such a result ; that could only remove the 
obstacles to the free operation of other more 
direct and potent causes. Of these, the 
productiveness of tiie soil should not be omit- 
ted. No doubt one of the causes why tlie 
early Chinese had greater prosperity than 
their neighbouring tribes, was because they 
drained the low, marshy, but rich plains, 
and changed them into rice fields. Tins 
land once subdued, being easily cultivated 
and exceedingly productive, no fear of want 
would deter persons from marrying and 
rearing large families ; and the extent of 
country was so great, tliat when a clan be- 
came large and crowded, they could easily 
spread abroad and form new settlements 
and clans, as was their actual practice. 

Moreover, when the Manchus came into 
power, they encouraged the people to spread 
abroad and establish settlements, by offering 
them bounties of the new and unUl lands 
which they might subdue. They also en- 
couraged their migration into Manchuria, 
and to their colonial possessions. 
' While the restrictions on emi-grationy espe- 
cially of females, to foreign countries, 
served to retain the inhabitants in the em- 
pire, and swell their vast numbers. 

Again, their great iiid^juttry and temperate 
Juibits contributed both to produce a strong 
healthy race, and a plentiful supply of 
wholesome food and comfortable clothing, 
which would conduce greatly to health and 
long life, as well as to the rearing of large 
families. 

The temperate climate of China has no 
doubt also contributed to health aud long 
life^ and consequent increase of population. 
But the grand cause of the enormous popu- 
lation of China is attributable, I think, to 
the intense desire of the people for posterity. 
This arises from several considerations. 

One is, the very natural one of wishing 
children and grandchildren to take, care of 



them in their old age. It is very interesting 
to witness the evident satisfaction and pride 
with which an old, dignified Chinese pa- 
triarch, or aged grandmother, looka upon 
and receives the attentions of their descen- 
dants, sometimes extending to the third 
and fourth generations, all dwelling to- 
gether in their quiet old ancestral home. 

Again, they wish descendants in order to 
build itp their clan. Their ambition is to 
have a numerous, powerful, and rich dan ; 
since thereby they may have a strong mu- 
tual protection against the extortions of 
idle swindlers, and of officials and their 
retainers. Moreover, their position i» 
rendered more honourable, securing the 
respect of all their neighbours, and their 
rulers. 

Again, they are exceedingly domestic in 
their habits. They are eminently social ; 
they delight in having a crowd around them, 

^^/b nao-nyihf as they say, and hate iso- 
lation. They enjoy the presence of their 
children ; indeed this constitutes their 
chief source of happiness, without which 
life would be to them but a dreary blank. 
Hence they not only desire them, but they 
also rear them carefully. 

But their chief desire for posterity arises, 
no doubt, from their views of relations and 
obligations of the living to the dead, Ke., 
ancestral worship. They wish descendants 
that they may make and take care of their 
tombs, and sacrifice and make offerings to 
their spirits after death. Hence, whenever 
a native becomes a Christian, and gives up 
ancestral worship, his relatives who oppose 
him say : " What business have you to have 
children, you have no use for them, you 
don't deserve them." Their firm belief is, 
that if they have not descendants to make 
ofierings of clothing and food to their 
manes, they become wandering, naked, 
starving ghosts, who can find no rest, and 
prey upon the luckless persons that come 
in their way and do not make suitable 
ofierings, by causing sickness and other 
calamities. Every year in the month of 
Aui^st they compromise matters with these 
ghosts so as to pre* vent sickness, by univer- 
sally making otferiugs of food, tinsel or 
mock-money, aud paper-clothes which are 
hung all along on either side of the streets, 
all of which are burned ; this they csU 

^'^P " Fang-yen-keo," "allaying 

the fiery mouths.'' All classes, from the 
highest to the lowest, fully believe that in 
the future world they will stand in co^tant 
need of the same kind of comforts that they 
enjoyed in this, and that they wiUbe chief- 
I ly dependent for these comforts upon their 
I own descendants. Hence, they consider it 
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the greatest calamity tbat can befall them, 
to die without descendants ; hence too their 
intense desire to have children. This an- 
xious solicitude is manifest in the frequent 
adoption of children. If an elder brother 
is chUdless he adopts the eldest son of his 
brother. If the person has not a nephew, 
or other near relative, he will adopt a child 
from some other family. Sometimes the 
rich will adopt poor children. 

The desire to have children is the princi- 
pal cause of polygamy in China. The Chi- 
nese never attempt to approve or advocate 
it on any other ground. 

It is this too that induces parents to look 
about betimes for brides for their som, and 
to have them all early married, beuce 
there are very few old bachelors and old 
maids in China. Even outcasts and slaves 
are usually married. Parents and guardians 
have these matters in their own hands. No 
young lady can play the coquette ; and no 
young man is allowed to entertain wild 
notions and refuse to marry. 

From the above brief sketch of the prin- 
cipal causes which have tended to produce 
China's vast population, I think it is evi- 
dent that its rapid increase during the pre- 
sent dynasty is not so incredible as some 
writers would have us believe. Indeed had 
it not been for the frequent sanguinary 
wars, the severe droughts and famines, and 
the terrible plagues and pestilences which 
have so often desolated the land, we may 
reasonably suppose that the present number 
of inhabitants would have been attained a 
score of centuries since. 

4. And this will be still more evident, by 

considering the means afforded by China for 
the subsistence of a large popukUion. 

China is very rich in agricultural resources, 
and they have been well developed, though 
better implements, and more scientific cul- 
ture, might have developed them still more. 
The vast plains of China no doubt, possess 
a soil of unsurpassed and inexhaustible 
richness. As I have before intimated, the 
cultivation of these plains was one of the 
principal causes of the superior prosperity 
of the early Chinese tribe over their neigh- 
bouring tribes that dwelt among the hills. 
And now, after having been cultivated 
during a period of almost 4,000 years, their 
richness seems not in the least exhausted. 
This is evident from the immense popula- 
tion that they sustain, which all must ad- 
mit, whatever may be its exact number. 
On the Ningpo plain, 10 mow of rice land 
will support comfortably a family of 3 or 4 
persons, or about ^ acre per each person. 
China proper has about 650,000,000 acres 
of land under cultivation, to say nothing of 
the land cultiTated in the colonial posses- 



sions ; so, making all due allowance for 
lauds less productive than that of the Ning- 
po plain, for the few domestic animals rais- 
ed, and for the extensive uncultivated 
mountainous regions, the 18 provinces are 
capable of sustaining a population far 
greater than is now estimated to be in the 
whole empire. In the Kinghwa district, 
where the rice laml is not so good as at 
Ningpo, about an acre is required for each 
person ; now if we take one acre on an 
average for the support of each person, the 
empire would be able to support about 
double its present population, and the 18 
provinces could support about 250,000,000 
more inhabitants than they do now. 

If the Chinese lived in tlie same style 
and manner as people in the west, such 
numbers on the same amount of land, could 
not be supported ; but their ciixumstances 
are very different. Their rice, on which 
they chiefly subsist, is eiisily raised in great 
quantities, and is very nourishing food ; 
all kinds of grain and vegetables are also 
easily raised in great abundance ; their do- 
mestic animals are so few that nearly all 
the products of the field go to sustain 
human life ; the people are exceedingly 
frugal and saving of food, they make a little 
go a great way ; their out-going expenses 
are exceedingly light ; their furniture, and 
utensils for house- keeping and tilling the 
land, are of the simplest and cheapest kind. 
They have expensive furniture and clothing, 
but these are only for the rich. 

The Chinese are able to give the whole 
world lessons in economy. Instead of boards 
they as a general rule, use mother earth 
tor a floor ; instead of glass windows, they 
use simply a hole, or the open door, or 
paper pasted on lattice work ; instead of 
cloth and silk umbrellas they use painted 
paper ; instead of knives and forks, and a 
great number and variety of dishes, a few 
l)owls and bamboo chop-sticks constitute 
ample breakfast, dinner, and tea sets ; in- 
stead of a large number of expensive cookin^j 
utensils, — a rice and vegetable kettle, a tea- 
kettle, and tearpot are amply sufficient ; a 
small earthen furnace, or cheap brick 
ranges with or without a chimney, suffice 
for the kitchen ; the house does not require 
scrubbing and scouring and cleaning, which 
of course is a great saving of labour ; no 
extra buildings are required for granaries, 
pigstyes, and hen houses, the family room 
often sufficing for all ; the expense of fires 
to warm the dwellings is dispensed with, 
except in the North, and there the expense 
is very little, the millet stalks being suffi- 
cient for fuel ; as for expense for books and 
newspapers, of the latter there are none, 
and as to the former the great mass of the 
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{H»ople liavo no use for them, since thoy 
cannot read ; house- maids, nurses, and ser- 
vants are very seldom required, since tlie 
house keeps itself, the children would be 



5. The influence of 5:uch a dense population 
upon the chtracter, habits, and condition of 
the people^ claims a brief notice. 

In all dense communities the friction of 



spoiled by washing and the boiling of the ,„i^a coming in contact with mind, product* 
nee, tea, and vegetHbles, and a fish or small ^ ^ind of mental activity. It is noticeable in 
piece of pork, is all the cuokiiij,' reqiurcd. 
Among the middle classes, embracing all 
who are neither affluent nor exct'ssively in- 
digent, which includes tiie great bulk of the 
people, the 'whole expense of setting up 
liouse-keeping in a family amounts to 
about $30 or $40. If any doubt this, let 
me append the figures obtained of intelli- 
gent natives. Three tables, $3, two cup- 
boards, 85, four chairs, $4, (or we may say 
one chair and some bei.ches. $2, and boxes 
canisters etc., (2,) all the cooking utensils, 
dishes, oil jnr, and lamp, $5, bedstead 
smaller kind, $5, bedding and curtains, $8, 
total J^30. If a larger bedstead is used $5 
or $6 should be added. They may in a 
course of years add to this list as they have 
the means or the taste, but this represents, 
I believe, about the usual expense of fur- 
nishing a house by the great mass of Chi- 
nese ; probably as many fall below this 
amount as exceed it. Among the same 
classes of peo]de, the expense for food is 
irom $1 to about $1.50 per month for each 
individual. This estimate will not be judi^ed 
too low, when it is considered that the jour- 
neymen mechanics, clerks, school- teach era, 
boatmen, day-labourers, getas ageneral rule 
but $3 or |4 per mouth, and their board. 
With this amount they must support their 
families of 4 or 5 or more persons perhaps, 
clothe them, pay their rents, and their ex- 
penses for heathen rites, — which last is by 
no means a trifling item. Their wives also 
earn something, but the amount is very 
small. 



I mention these facts to show that the 
Chinese live so cheaply, that taken in con- 
nection with their vast extent of rich arable 
land, every foot of which is carefully and 
industriously cultivated, the support of the 
population which the census gives, is not 
only possible, but a broad margin is stiU left 
for incrtase. Moreover, notwithstanding 
the advantages from cheapness of living and 
the fewness of domestic animals requiring 
support, the 18 provinces have a population 
of but 280 to the square mile, or 20 more 
than in Great Britain and Ireland. To one 
who should confine his travels chiefly to 
the mountainous portions of the country, 
bo^h the number of inhabitants given, and 
the means of subsistence would seem incre- 
dible, but to one traversing the rich and 
luxuriant plains, and the countless cities 
and villages, both would seem perfectly ad- 
missible. 



any land, that the mentzd habits ef those 
residing in a city are more active and lively 
than of those who live isolated in the coun- 
try. The Chinese all live in close commu- 
nities ; even those in the country live in 
compact villages. They are constantly 
brought into close contact with each other, 
and one result is a good degree of mental 
activity. 

Another result is, they become eminently 
social in their habits. They love to talk, 
communicate news, and if they ^re none, 
they are at no loss to manufacture it ofT 
hand ; they must talk, if not sense, then 
nonsense ; hence their wonderful loquacity 
or, as the vulgar phrase is, " gift of gab ; " 
hence too the countless ridiculous st<^>rie8 
and rumours that are constantly afloat 
among them. 

They acquire too, the art of " concjealing 
ideas " with, vxrrd^ ; they attain sMU in lyiiig 
and deceptUyn. The sang-froid with which 
they will tell the most outrageous lie is 
really sublime. So accustomed are they to 
lie and deceive, that they seem to have lost 
all consciousness of its wickedness. Indeed 
they seem to regard treachery and deception 
in trade, and whenever they can thereby 
gain any advantage, as sharpness, — as 
praiseworthy ability to do business. Those 
foreigners who plume themselves on their 
sharpness in trade, I presume have not 
found it easy to ** catch a Chinaman nap- 
pins: ; '' his '^ moon-faced " dealer has been 
a match for him. 

Another result of their constant inter- 
course with each other is a knowledtfe of 
human nature. They acquire a habit of 
close observation ; and have surprising skill 
in reading character. Foreigners usually 
look upon the Chinese as very stupid, and 
they are, so far as a knowledge of science, 
or mechanical skill, or general intelligence, 
are concerned, but their minds are well 
Uevelbped in the direction of reading human 
nature, — knowing men. These same ap- 
parently stolid, stupid fellows notice with a 
sharp practised eye every action, look, and 
word of a person ; they mark his disposi- 
tion, habits, tastes ; they sift him, weigh 
him, compare him with others, and in a 
very short time they form an estimate of 
him, that is surprisingly correct, and that 
they seldom have to change. 

M. J. Knowlton. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Kinkbo Plum. 

In the district of Kinghwa, about in the 
centre of the Chehkiaiig province, there is 
a species of plum called the Kiii-keo Le 

^ ^ ^ i.e. the "Golden-hooked 

Plum." In my journal of a recent visit to 
that district, the following description of it 
occurs. Instead of being round, it is tubular, 
and when regular in form, it resembles the 

character J^ -K'tiiigr. The tubes are about 

an inch and a half long, about a quarter of 
an inch in diameter, of a russet colour, and 
filled with a yellowish pulp, that has tbe 
taste of a rich, sweet plum. The seeds are 
Binall, and are pendant, by small stems, to 
the ends of the tubes or hooks. The form 
is often irregular, and as its name indicates, 
hooked, presenting a scraggy appearance. 
The stem is attached to the middle of the 
central tube. The tree is tall and erect, and 
the limbs long, slender and straight. The 
fruit is said to neutralize the effect of wines, 
ao as to prevent intoxication. 1 am not 
aware that this fruit is found in any other 
part of the world. Can the reaiers of the 
jY. dt Q. give any information on this 
point? 

Since the above was written, I have learn- 
ed that in that district there is a tradition 
that this tree was brous^ht from beyond the 
Great Wall, during the reign of Kce^^lung, 
(1736-1796) by a military officer, a native 

of Kinghwa, by the name of ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Choo Ta^ew-kwei. 

M. J. Knowlton. 



Chaiutable Establishmsnts under the 
CAKE OF R. C. Sisterhoods. 

The following list shows the establish- 
ments of this kind in existence in China, 
with the date of their foundation : 

1848. — The Sisters of Charity opened an 
Asylum for foundlings in Qongkong. 

1850. —The Sisters of Charity opened an 
Establishment at Ningpo — Orphanage and 
Foundling house. 

1860. — The Daughters of Charity opened 
another Asylum for Foundlings, an Orphan- 
age, and Schools in Hongkong. 

1861. — The Sisters of Charity opened 
Schools in Macao. 

1862. — ^The Sisters of Charity opened 
Schools, Orphanage and Hospital in Peking. 

1863. — A Hospital and Schools in Tien- 
taing were opened. 

1864. — A Hospital in Shanghai opened. 

1865. — A Foundling Asylum and Or- 
phanage in Canton opened. 

D. N. 



Ah Tsedng and the Draoox. — Can any 
of your readers inform me about the story 
of " rih 'J seung and the Dragon'' in Sun Ui 
district, I believe generally known as the 
" Bob tail dragon," and whether the story 
is known over China or only confined to 
the Canton province? G. H. 

[The legend referred to by G. H. is well 
known among all classes of the Cantonese, 
and is so curious that it is tn be iioped some 
correspondent in that locality will furnish 
a vei-sion of the story.- -£d.] 

The Kia Liang Barbarians. — Who ar« 
the savages from Kia-liang (J& ^^ "p^ 

^) mentioned in the ^ ^^ ^L^ and 

where is their country situated ? 

Antiquarian. 

Monster Bamboos. —In the [Jj J^ j^ 

is mentioned a place called We\-he,w^ where 
such immensely thick bamboos occur, 
that one notch, split in twain, will suffice 

to be used as a canoe. (|j?j Jg^ ^ ^^ 

11" ^ ^ ''*•*# + -bo Where i. 
this place situated, and is the statement in 
the afiai^hai-kubg correct ? 

Antiquarian. 

Select Committee of the East India 
Company.— The English East India Com- 
pany of Merchants of former years have 
established a factory at Canton, with a Pre- 
sident, called the Taepan ^ ^j^ by the 

Chinese, at its head, and according to the 
rendering given in Davis' China is the Com- 
mercial chief of the Company, which has the 

Chinese name Kung-sze j^ i§^ given to it. 

This Company has a number of chosen men 
under the President, known as the members 
of the select Committee, who used to deal 
with a certain number of Chinese appointed 
by their Government called the Co-Hong 
then in existence, and acting also the part 
of intermediator between the Government 
and foreigners ; so I would thank any 
Gentlemen to furnish me with the Chinese 
characters used by the then Company for 
the words Select Committee. 

G. M. 0. 
Foochow, July 13, 1868. 

[G.M.C. is rather hazy in his tenses, but 
probably is aware that the East India Com- 
pany and the Cohong are alike things of 
the past, and should have been put in the 
preterit*: instead of the present, — JSd.] 
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The Wu Hivo Mountain. — I find in a 
Cliinrse EncyclopnjiUa th« following cita- 
tion from tbe "^ [Jj gP "Memoir* of 

high Mountains." jg 'ffc' 5^ ^ Ul 

^Pfr^^ ^- " 1" ru'H?-'««» on 
tiie ' Five-eleraeuts* mountain s ' is a pool; 
in this pool was found a broken canoe, in 
which people say that (the Emperor) Fu 
came down." Can any of the numerous 
readers of N. S Q. inform me where the 
place Tung-hoa and tlie mountain IVu-hing 
are situated ? I can neither fin<l it in BxoV» 
'^Dictionnaire des villes de ia Chine/' nor 

in the ^ f% j^ ;fq| or " Itinerary of 

the Empire." The question appears to be 
rather interesting ; for, if the height of this 
mountain is known, we may, approicima- 
tively, ascertain the age of this submerged 
fossil canoe. Antiquarian. 



The word Sapeque. (Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 
41.) — In addition to my explanation regard- 
ing the word Cash, I have since found out 
that the word ** Sapeque" is derived from 
the Cochin-Chinese expression for Cash, in- 
troduced into use by the French. The Cash 
itself being a derivation from the Chuliah 
or Kling word Cashee^ meaning Coin. 

G. M. C. 

Foochow, July 13, 1868. 

The Term Swordrack. (Vol. 2, No. 4> 
p. 55). — I have heard the following explan- 
ation given of this term by persons who 
have resided at Newchwang. The local 
desiomation for professional bullies or, as a 
similar class is called in India, budmashes, 

is taou-tsiany Tl ^^, t.e. "sword-smith," 

the characters being pronounced, how- 
ever, in the corrupt local dialect, as taou 
chiang-urh, the common guttural suffix 
of the Manehus making the second word 
sound as if written chia'rh. This sound 
was mistaken by the first European who 
had occasion to commit the word to 
paper for chia'rh (properly Ha or kiaWh) 

2E3, 2k staiid or rackj and hence the term 

was erroneously translated "sword-rack,'' 
which newspaper writers now frequently 
further corrupt into sword-trrack, from 
lack of knowledge as to the meaning of the 
word. The designation "sword-smith" 
for a hectoring rowdy is not altogether in- 
appropriate, and may be compared with 
our own "swash-buckler." 

South China. 



Punishment by Impalement. (Vol. 2, 
No. 5, p. 7'). — In the query with thi» 
lieading the statement is tliat "If John 
Chinaman fails U> behave himself M. Ram- 
j bosson says that at times a culprit is placed 
I over a growing plant of bamboo, &c., Ac.'' 
I It is not added what "M. Ramboason says" 
I if John Chinaman does ivot fail to behave 
himself, but tbe statement quoted is suffi- 
cient to hand "M. Rambosson" down to 
posterity as one of the many French re- 
tailers of grotesque falsehoods about the 
Chinese. Although the bamboo which ia 
so strong, quick-growing, and pointed as to 
pierce through a man's body in a single 
night (!) is certainly not indigenous in thU 
part of China, tliere is nevertheless a method 
of execution resorted to by the Cantonese 
in their clun-fights some distorted mention 
of which has probably given rise to AL 
Rambosson *s fable. Prisoners taken in 
clan-figiit^ have been known to be fastened 
to a rock or iieavy log of wood by the feet, 
while a stout sapling, growing close by, is- 
bent down and secured to the victim's bead. 
A knife is then drawn across the throat — 
the Hapling is released, and its sudden recoil 
tmistii the unfortunate captive's head from 
liis shoulders. 
Canton. Reader. 

Metallic Mirrors. (Vol. 2, No. 5, p. 
71). — The property of Chinese mirrors to- 
reflect from their poUshed surface certain 
embossed figures at the back has been 
ascribed by Sir D. Brewster to microsoopi- 
cally fine tracery incised in the surfaoe 
before polishing. See the works of Sir 
John Davis and other writers. Professor 
Julien has published a pamphlet containing 
notes on this subject. Akot. 

Chinese Pawn-tickets. — (Vol. 2, p. 71). 
It is quite true that Chinese do pawn pawn- 
ticketSy and even carry out the process more 
than once, i.e. the pawn-ticket of a pawn- 
ticket is itself pawned. The pawn-tickets 
exposed for sale in Canton are for the most 
part genuine, though it would not be a safe 
investment for a novice to purchase one from 
an unknown itinerant hawker ; those sold 
at permanent stalls or shops may be con- 
sidered almost unexceptionally genuine. 
The process of pawning a pawn -ticket ia 

styled jpB ^^ ^, and the ticket iasaed 
for the same S H !^. 

^J% —L. ^Kf\ 

There are three class of pawn-shops in 
Canton : 

1. The '^^kS which are more im- 
mediately under government protection, 
and are in fact banks of dm)osit, wherein 
private capital and public ninds are de- 
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posited. The capital funds of some of the 
charitable iostitutions of Canton are in- 
vested in these establinhments, and the 
annual interest is paid for their support ; 
the capital amount, in case of loss by fire, 
bankruptcy, <&c., being guaranteed by the 
guild or collective association of pawn- 
brokers. In the same way in former years, 
before foreign wars disturbed the financial 
arrangements of the Empire, when a new 
aource of expenditure of a permanent cha- 
racter was contemplated by the government, 
the future payment of the charge was 
sometimes secured by depositing in these 
banks a sum of money the interest on which 
^ould be sufficient to meet it, thus reliev- 
ing futute taxation, creating a national 
credit instead of a national debt, and fur- 
nishing through the bank a floating capital 
for the use of the trading population ; 
hence, whether in accordance with sound 
X>olitical economy or not, there has always 
been a close bond of connection between the 
government and the pawn-brokers of this 
class, which may almost be ' said to have 
rendered the latter an offshoot of the foi^- 
cner ; this connection was formed and has 
been maintained on the ground that these 
establishments are of great advantage to the 
people, supplying capital to the trader, and 
affording temporary relief to the unfortu- 
sfkte. The proprietors pay a small annual 

duty (^)) to the Imperial government, 

vrhich however does not exceed ten or twenty 
dollars ; the rate of interest for money lent 
on goods deposited, is regulated at three per 
cent, a month, and pledged articles must be 
kept three years before they may be dis- 
posed of ; in view of the greater liability to 
distress in the winter time when accounts 
have to be closed at the new year, it is made 
a law that in these pawn-shops any goods 
which may be redeemed during the last 
three months of the year, may be so re- 
deemed by payment of interest for the 
whole time during which they have' been 
pledged, at the reduced rate of two per 
>cent. instead of three per cent, a month ; or 
if by agreement the interest has been fixed 
at two per cent., then at the redaced rate 
of one and a half per cent. ; below two per 
cent, there is no reduction of this desciip- 
tion. The sign-boards of tiiese establish- 
ments are in the shape of three blended 
circular disks, on which the name is en- 
graved ; this form is in curious uniformity 
with the three balls which are employed to 
indicate a pawn-shop in England and other 
countries. 

2. The ^ ^ ^. These may be term- 

'ed *^ licensed " pawn-shops ; they appear to 
have been called into existence subsequently 



to the former class, with a view to increasing 
loan facilities and to raising a revenue ; they 

pay an annual license fee (^pl) to the local 

administration {^sM ^) of several hundred 

dollars, are exempt from the law requiring 
a reduction of interest on loans repaid 
during the last three months of the year, 
and may dispose of pledged goods after the 
expiration of one year ; in other respects 
they are similar to the preceding, and both 
store their goods in the large square tow- 
ers which are seen in every market town. 
The signboards of these establishments are 
of rectangular form. 

3. The /]\ :}ffl ^ are inferior shops 

dealing in second hand clothing and all 
kinds of old rubbish ; the proprietors lend 
small sums on petty articles ; they charge 
as high as ten per cent, a mouth, and dispose 
of the pledged goods after the expiration of 
three months ; it is these establishments 
which buy or take in pawn the pawn-tickets 
of the better classes of pawn-shops, charging 
twenty per cent, a month for money so ad- 
vanced ; they are unlicensed and unrecog* 
nised by the government, but, like brothels 
and gambling houses, pay an illegal though 
well-understood fee to the subordinate offi- 
cials. It is to this description of pawn-shop 
that stolen articles often find their way, and 
desperate gamblers resort to pledge their 
last rag to raise money for one more stake. 
Canton. Theos. Sampson. 

Uen-bitrial in China. (Vol. 2, p. 55.) 
— An endeavour to reply to the query ask- 
ing the reason for the collection of the 
bones of deceased persons, after burial, iu 
the brown glazed earthenware jars which 
are seen on the hill sides in this part of 
China (South Kwangtung) suggests some 
further remarks regarding burial, which, 
though not strictly pertinent to the query, 
may possibly be of interest to some of the 
readers of Notes and Qtienes. 

Tiie hills which form the vast cemeteries 
of Canton, and which are so peculiarly 
characteristic of Chinese sceut'ry, are all 
private property, and are subject to a very 
small taxation by the government. A 
number of low vagabondish men known as 

Sh;ln-kau ({_[[ ^6) hill dogs) besides em- 
ploying themselves at grass-cutting, make 
it their occupation to learn everything that 
takes place with respect to these grounds, 
and to these peraons application is made 
when jjround is wanted for a grave ; they 
are always fully informed as to where vacant 
ground is available, what graves are being 
kept in repair, and what are being suffered 
to fall into decay; they know also the 
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owners of the various hills, and it is their 
function to give this information for consi- 
deration of a fee, or, as is more frequently 
the case, they act as brokers or middle-men 
between the intending purchaser and the 
owner. Th*^ property not being such as to 
require personal supervision, the owner 
naturally depends very much upon the 
shd'i kau for information respecting avail- 
able ground ; and these men, when the 
"lucky" hill side is becoming ciowded, 
will sometimes hasten the decay of neglected 
gravels till all appearance of a grave has 
disappeared and an easy slope of grass- 
covered land is reported as still available 
for a new one. In bargaining through tiiese 
brokers for a site for a new grave, it is a 
common stipulation that digging shall bring 
to light no old bones, or if such be the case 
the bargain may be given up, or a less price 
be paid, according to previous agreement ; 
hence in secretly obliterating; a neglected 
grave, the ahdn kau will sometimes clin- 
destiuely remove and throw away the an- 
cient .bones and remnants of coffins. The 
long-continued absence or prolonged care- 
lessness of the owner of a burial ground 
will sometimes afford an opportunity for a 
surreptitious sale; disputes, in consequence, 
take place, but if actual burial has taken 
place before the owner makes the discovery, 
a judicial investigation, unless mala fides 
can be proved against the purchaser, is al- 
most sure to result in a decision unfavour- 
able to the owner ; the disturbance of the 
hones of the deceased without strong cause 
being considered a far more weighty inflic- 
tion than the loss merely of the money value 
of the land . The preservation of graves, how- 
ever, as is well known, is a ruling charac- 
teristic of the Chinese, and among others 
the following metliod of securing this, seems 
worth mentioning here. In order to pre- 
serve his parents' grave in the possible con- 
tingency of his children or grand-children, 
owing to poverty or other causes, failing to 
do so, a Chinaman will sometimes buy a 
field and place it rent free at the disposal 
of a villager in the neighbourhood, on the 
condition that he and his descendants look 
after the grave, preserve it as much as pos- 
sible from injury, aud report any unavoid- 
able harm which may come to it ; in this 
way some graves are preserved for several 
generations by the vigilance of the owner 
for the time being of the field devoted to 
that purpose by the prudent ancestor, and 
one has been pointed out to the writer as 
having been so preserved for nearly two 
centuries. 

Of course no burial can take place with- 
out consulting the Fung-shui ; advice on 
this point is obtained from a class of men 



commonly called Fung-shui Sin-shang ( j9 
yJC y^ J^ or more respectfully Jilfa ]d| 

yQ^^^ (^•^' geomancers) ; these gentlemen 

ape a certain amount of mystery, respects 
bility and independence, in which respects 
they much resemble some of our own quack 
doctors and quack lawyers ; they generally 
object to any external indication oi their 
profession, as savouring of plebeianism, and 
when consulted go through the common 
quack formula of declaring their incompe- 
tency and unwillingness to take upon them- 
selves such a £rreat responsibility as the 
I selection of a lucky spot for a grave, in 
the hope of leaving a strong impression of 
the wonderful ability of the fraternity, and 
the important advantages to be gained by 
securing the services of a renowned member 
thereof. The length of time required t» 
determine the Fung-shui aspect of a pro- 
posed grave is regulated very much by the 
willingness and ability of the applicant to 
pay for the requisite enquiries ; and after 
all a favourable decision is by no means in- 
fallij^le, but may, as will appear presently, 
be reversed even years afterwards. 

Wealthy people frequently deposit tha 
remains of their deceased relations in one 

or other of the many chong (Kj) which are 

maintained in Canton, while the fung shni 
is being settled and the grave maie. Of 
these establishments (sometimes called by 
foreigners ^'cities of the dead*') there are at 
least three large and many small ones in 
Canton ; they consist in an extensive seriea 
of rows of rooms averaging about ten feet 
broad by twenty deep, p<i^y divided into 
two apartments by an open-work scr^^en 
across the middle ; in the inner apartment 
is the coffin, resting on two inverted water- 
jars, as a better security than wooden 
supports against white ants and other ver- 
min ; in the outer division are a few chairs, 
a table for offerings, a few ornaments and 
showy hangings on wliich are inscribed 
mottoes or epitaphs on the deceased ; li^lit 
and air are admitted only by the doors in 
front, opening into a path about ten feet 
wide and open to the sky, which divides 
two opposite rows of cottages for the dead. 
These establishments are private property, 
but licensed by the government ; they are 
kept in good order, and at once strike a 
foreigner as being cleaner and neater in ap- 
pearance than such abodes of the living as 
those to which he ordinarily gets access. 
For the use of one apartment a rent of from 
one to three dollars a month is paid, and 
they are availed of not only by those who 
are waiting for fung-shui, but also by those 
who await an opportunity to transmit the 
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remains of their deceased relatiou to ins 
native province, and some who wish to 
postpoue a funeral for other reasons, such > 
as the desire to lay father and mother in J 
the grave at the same time. The coffins I 
beiug wholly uncovered are necessarily of a 
Tery substantial nature, some of theui cost- 1 
inj; as much as $1,000, an amount of ex- * 
pense which is iucurred not for ornameuta- 
tiou, but in securing strength and durabi- 
lity ; the remains of the late Ming-qua, I 
wr)l known to foreigners in Canton, are 
now in a ponderous but somewhat coa se | 
looking coffin, which cost $300, and is de- 
posited in the Kwong-fuli clioui:?, the oldest 
esUiblishntent of the kind in Canton. »S<>me- 
tiuics coffins are left for many years after 
payment of rent has ceased ; filial piety, 
even amongst the Chinese, may be dulle<l 
by lapse of ti i-e or increasing poverty ; 
men go from home hoping to return, but 
business, misfortune, or death prevent their 
doi>ig so ; men become impoverished and, 
hoping for better times, allow the chong 
rent to accumulate, till death takes them 
off, or their position with respect to the 
rent becomes irretrievable ; in many ways 
families die out and coffin« containing un- 
chiimed bones are left on the hands of the 
proprietor of a chong ; in such cases they 
are put away into an inferior room, and 
when, after ten or many more years, they 
have accumulated and are still unclaimed, 
a report is made to the magistrate, and 
permission to bury is given, the expenses 
being lief rayed by the contributions of those 
who wish to lay up for themselves a store 
of merit by good works, a small supply of 
which can be obtained by burying a few 
bones strewn on a hilL 

I have been unable to gather the slightest 
hint as to the origin of the horse- shoe shape 
of the graves in this and neighbouring dis- 
tricts ; but as it is often asked in what part 
of the grave the bodies are placed, it may 
be information to some to read that the 
father and his wife or wives are laid beneath 
the flat surface in the inside of the horse- 
shoe ; the grave is supposed properly to be 
for them alone, but if sons die afterwards, 
leaving no off-spring able and willing to 
serve them as they had served their pjurents, 
they are sometimes buried in their parents* 
grave, beneath the flat surface outside the 
horse-shoe. 

Notwithstanding the precaution of select- 
ing a site for a grave under the advice of a 
fnng-shui sin-shang, the sele^^ted spot is 
sometimes declared, it may be years after- 
wards, to be unsuitable ; numerous deaths 
in a family, pecuniary misfortunes or other 
disasters, are thus accounted for ; fung-shui 
sin-shangB are i^;aiu consulted, and they 



liave no hesitation in subverting the former 
decision of either their rivals or themselves, 
bv declaring that the parents* grave is not 
suitably selected ; more visible and sub- 
stantial objections are raised than the vague 
idea of luck or otherwise connected with 
tlie aspect of the locality, such as the pre- 
mature decay of the coffin, the accumulation 
of water in it or its bed, or its destruction by 
white ants; intelligent Chinese, impregnatt^d 
too from youth with foreign ideas, have 
mentioned to the writer as a curious coin- 
cidence that the fung-shui sin-shaiigs are 
often correct in tlieir surmisKS a« to t!ie 
state of the coffin ; but :iftt;r an interment 
of ten or more years it would seem scarcely 
possible that a coilin should be exempt from 
ail tiiese defects. 

^^'ith a view to counteracting the evil in- 
fluence which is thus bringing misfortune 
on the family, the grave is opened and the 
bones carefully collected for reburial in a 
more eligible spot ; of course there are other 

motives for this process of $fr *m* or bone 

. collecting; for instance the hill may throu'^h 
disintegration cause constant danger of de- 
struction to the grave : a desire may be en- 
tertained by surviving relations to place in 
one grave Ihe bones of some who have been 
buried apart from each other : or children 
may become rich and wish to honour their 
deceased parents by removing their remains 
to a bettor locality and into a more expen- 
sive grave ; but in this last c;ise it is a de- 
licate question whether the riches are or are 
not the result of the superior fung-shui 
of the existing place of interment, and 
a removal would not bring misfortune to the 
survivors, and be an unintentional breach 
of tiluU duty towards the deceased ; usually 
however in such cases the removal of the 
bones is decided upon as the more proper 
course. Such causes leading to the disin- 
terment of the bones of deceased persons, 
they are carefully collected and placed 
in the jars to which the querist refers ; 

I these jars are usually deposited in little re- 
cesses or caves in the hill- side, so as to be 
safe from buffaloes and other animals which 
graze on the hills ; there they remain till 
a now place of interment has been selected 
and prepared, when the bt)nes are arranged 
as nearly as possible in their natural posi- 
tion in a new coffin or " bone box " (Sfc 

*H* Jfl) of a lighter construction than the 

ordinary coffin, and are then reburied ; or 
sometimes the new "bone box," with its 
contents, is deposited in one of the chong 
above referred to, pending preparation for 
reburial. 

{ Canton. Tjbeos. Sampson. 
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The Tallow Tree. (Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 
43.)— *'R. K." inquiries, **Iri what part of 
China is the Tallow tree met with i" 

It is found extensively in some parts of 
this, the Cbehkiang province. It abounds 
chiefly in the central and western parts of 
the pr )vince, and is also found on the plain 
around Ningpo, on the island of Chusan, 
and in the north-eastern part of the pro- 
vince. Candles are used so extensively in 
China, that this tree, upon which the peo- 
ple are almost entirely dependent for tallow, 
must be very abundant in dilferent parts of 
the empire, in order to supjiiy the demand 
for tallow. 

The Chinese call the tree ICiurt^ ilH 

-^ . It grow^s from the seed, and when of 

ttiiliicient size the small trees are trans- 
planted to the bordt^rs of fields or of canals, 
so as not to iut^riere with the cnltivatiou of [ 
the soil. It begins to bear when 7 or 8 
years old, and arrives to maturity in about 
10 or 12 years, and continues to bear seeds 
till 70, 80, or 100 years old. It is usually 
10 or 12 inches in aiameter, seldom attain- 
ing the size they are said to in India, viz: 
2 feet in diameter. Its form is much like 
the apple tree. Its wood is useful for 
printing blocks. In picking the seeds, the 
twigs on which they grow are broken oif 
and tied in bundles. The seeds grow in 
pairs, a little larger than coffee seeds, and 
of the same form. Each pair are enclosed 
in a hard husk, which aa they ripen opens, 
and when ripe usually drops off. The 
seeds as thus exposed are white, it being 
the tallow in fact surrounding the outer 
surface of the seeds that gives them their 
white appearance. The seed within has a 
hard shell, and contains a kernel from which 

oil is expressed called Ts^ing-yew ^ yg^. 

The yield of one tree is usually 20 or 30 
catties of seeds, thoui^h a very large tree 
will sometimes yield 100 catties. A picul 
of seeds will yield about 22 or 23 catties of 

pure tallow, which the natives call Q y^, 

and 15 or 16 catties of the Ts'in^-yew pg 

vA or oil. 

In the centre of tlie Chehkiang province 

the price of a picul of seeds, as picked from 

the tree, is about |3. The pure tallow is 

poured into large cakes weighing about half 

a picul each, and sells for about $8 per 

picul.* 

M. J. Knowlton. 



• bince writing the above, the May number of the 
N. (J Q. haa come to hand, in which I notice quite a 



fuii account of the Tallow tree. 



iBrrata« 

In the first portion of the Rev. J. M. 
K no wl ton's paper on the population of 
China there occur the following errors :— 
On page 9] , in the middle of the ffrst column, 
**]859" should be 1839 ; on the same page 
middle of second column, for '* Great Yee," 
read Great Yu ; on page 92, first column, for 
•' 90,000,000 " read 30,000,000 ; in the next 
line for ^'has" read had ; in the second 
column same page near the close, for 
** 270,000,000" read 370,000,000. 
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Chzkbab Mbthod of Obbbbtikg 
eclipsbs. 

During the eclipse of the sun which oc- 
curred on the 18th August my attention 
wss drawn to an exceedingly clever and 
simple method of observing the phenome* 
non, far preferable to our own time-honour- 
ed system of smoked glasses. The Chinese 
use' an ^'artificial horizon'' of the most 
readily available kind, viz : a basin of water, 
which, when free from motion, reflects the 
sun in a manner entirely sufficient for all 
purposes of ordinary observation. In the 
absence of mercury, I believe, water, tar, 
^c. have been used at sea in taking alti- 
tudes, but simple as the method is for the 
purpose of reflecting the phenomena of an 
edipsB, I do not recollect having ever seen 
its use recommended or mentioned. The 
Chinese i^ppear to be universally familiar 
with it X. Y. Z. 



Tabular View of Chinese Herbditabt 
Banks and Titles of Distinction. 

The practice of conferring titles of honour 
is so intimately bound up with both the 
history of the past and modem eveiyday 
life in China that a tabular view of the 
system in vogue under the present dynasty 
may be useful for reference. As it cKiste 
at present, the system of conferring patents 
of nobility and honorary titles is one of the 
principal links connecting Chinese society 
of the nineteenth century with the age that 
witnessed the birth of Confucius. It is 
linked by an unbroken chain of descent 
with the history of the feudal states of the 
sixth century before Christ ; and it perpetu- 
ates in its nomenclature on the one hand 
the titles of the semi-independent Princes 
of that era and on the other the names of 
official degrees which have ceased for many 
centuries to exist in practical operation. 
To trace the history of the system of Chi- 
nese titles from its origin with the Chow 
and Han dynasties is a task, however, too 
vast by far to be undertaken here ; and all 
that will be attempted is to condense into 
synoptical form the particulars given in the 
"Collected Ordinances" of the present 
dynasty (Ta T^mg Hwei Titn, k. 7). 

The conferring of nobility by the sove- 
reign is entitled SKow Tdo j^ '^ — ^the 

term tgio havifig been used uninterruptedly 
to signify distimstions of this kind from the 
earliest recorded period. It is used in the 
Shoo King to designate the five orders of 
nobUitv which were arranged by the found- 
er of the Shang dynasty, B.C. l766---(See 
Legge, Shoo King, p. 314]|.* I^obility is 
either heritable within certain limits (Aih si 

tSr ^)> ^ hereditary for ever (Mh ti 

class, titles have been very seldom conferred 
sines tiie first foundation of the dynasty. 
Nine degrees in all are established, and 
these are conferred exclusively as rewarda 
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for military aervices. They are set forth in 
the following list :— 

Hereditary Nohility'-j^ ^^ 



^ 




To the titles of the 
first, second, and third 
degrees laudatory ap- 
pellations (Kia ming 

j^ ^) are prefixed, 

significative of the 
special services by 
wliich the rank has 
been earned. 



deceased ; and to such an extent is this 
theory carried that the wife of an ofl&cial, 
on becoming a mi^igfu ^ ^ or ** titled 
lady " acquires rank through her husband 
as tkough it wei-e obtained from a gov. Each 
of the nine official degrees, with their 
**priucipar' and "secondary" subdiviaons, 
have their appropriate titles of honour, as 
shewn below : — 

System of TUles of Mmwur—^ ^. 

Degreea. I Title Conferrible TiUe Gonfeirlble 
PI on an offloer or hU q^ jyj officer^ l»<lj. 

pP I proffttiiitors. 



J O 5s 



"1 



.5^ A 



Sec. 1 I Kwana Lu Ta^ j ,^^ ^,^^ 

> Uvhp'inFfir 



II. Prin. 




Tsze Chiiig Ta\ 
Fu. 



>> 



Sec. 






^j 



jen. 



III. Prin. 




}> 



Sec. 



Shu Jin. 



IV. Prin. 



19 



Sec. 



m 

Ngin K'i- 
wci. 



All these titles, Tsdth the ex- 
ception of the ninth, are heredi- 
tary during a specified number 
of lives, ranjjing from 26 for a 
himg of the first class to 1 for a 
Yiln K^i-wei. 

The lower ranks, bejj[inning 
with No. 6, have occasionally 
the degree next above them 
"annexed'' (kien ^), and the 

holders then "rank with but j yi. Prin. 
after" those of the higher de- 
gree. 



V. Prin. 



„ Sec. 



rung Feivg Ti 
Fu. 

- -^■^^11 

rw\glTaFu.\ ' 

Chtiiig Ta Fn. 

Chung Hien Ta 
Fu. 

CWao I Ta Fu. , 

Fing < hSng Ta\ . 

^»- I It A 

•^ IJ 




KungJen. 



Fing Chih Ta 
Fu. 




AU the above titles may be conferred 
posthumously (Uing ^) on oflBcers killed 
in battle, and thns become hereditary. 

The system of conferring titles of honour 
(fituj tseng ^ g^, during lifetime or 
posthumously) on oflScials and their progeru- 
tors is ekborated with the minutest detail, 
but may also be exhibited in tabular form. 
The veneration of the Chinese for their 
ancestry has, as is well known, led to the 
practice of conferring honours retrospec- 
tively, on the parents, grandparents, or 
great-grandparents of distinguished ser- 
vants of the State, whether living or already 



j> 



Sec. 



VII. Prin. 




Ji^n. 



» 



Sec. 



VlILPrin. 



Ch'eftg n 
Lati/g. 

Ju Lin Laivg, 

WinlAnLang. 

Ch'eng Ssae 
Lang. 



I Ngan Jen. 

J 
1 



i 




A. 

JuJir^ 



9f 



Sec. 






N 



Sin Chih Lang. st tf^k 
^iuChihTsoW ^ 



Lang. 
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i> 



Sec. 



Title ConfeiTible 

oa an officer or his' 

progenitors. 



TiUe Coitferriblo 
on an offlcer'd lady. 



Kiu pHn Ju- 



Teiig Sze Lang. 

Teng Sze Tso 
Lang, 

NoTs. — Officials who have been promoted from 
derkthips, &c., have the follow inir titles : — 

Sec. 6th degree, ^ ^ ]||J Siuan Ti Lang. 

Prin. 7th degree, *Ej'' ^E ^R Siuan I Lang, 

Official ladies bear their resp«*ctive titles as set forth 
aecordiDg to the nine degrees, without distinction as 
to the '^principal** or " secondary ^ class. 

The titles exhibited above are used in all 
state documents, oq funeral cards, ancestral 
tablets, and tombstones. When conferred 
on retired officials or on the fathers or 
grandfathers of distinguished functionaries 
they are frequently blazoned on ornamental 
boards, which are placed over the doorway 
of the family residence. 

Canton. Wm. Fred. Maybks. 



The Tbtniit of the Buddhists in 

China. 

I have had occasion repeatedly in these 
papers to animadvert to essential discrepan- 
cies in the dogma of Southern and Northern 
Bnddhism. The doctrine of the trinity is 
another instance that shows how Southern 
Buddhism or strictly speaking the Budd- 
hism of India and Ceylon remained sta- 
tionary, whilst Northern Buddhism unceas- 
ingly pushed on, developing the whole 
range of doctrines into a grand system, pe- 
culiarly adapted to the national characteris- 
tics of the people of Eastern Asia. Southern 
Buddhism can scarcely be said to know a 
trinity, though indeed it possesses the germ 
from which the holy trinity of the Northern 
Buddhists sprang, in a certain trias of arti- 
ticles of faitu. 

In sketching the history of this dogma, 
however, I must warn my readers, that the 
view I take of the origin, development and 
final consolidation of this doctrine is scarce- 
ly more than an hypothesis. As regards 
its origin 1 cannot remember to have seen 
anywhere an explanation of it, and the 
reader must judge from the argumentation 
I invite him to follow, if the view I take is 
satisfactory or not. With respect to the 
general features of the dogma before us, the 
reader will likewise observe that 1 found 
myself compelled to differ from the view 
commonly taken of it, which considers the 
Buddhist trinity to be a threefold mauifes- 



t«Ction of one historical person (Shakya- 
muni.) 

In another number of this paper (vol. 11, 
No. 2, p. 84.) I have described the way 

in which the trinity (^^ Sf ) is commonly 

presented in Buddhist temples in China. 
Besides those three large images represent- 
ing respectively Shakyamuni, Dharma or 
the law, and Sangha or the priest-hood, 
there are for the second and third person of 
this trinity some symbols in use, as for in- 
stance a book for the second, a Stupa or 
pyramid for the third person, the former 
being considered as the emblem of wisdom, 
the latter as the emblem of grace (because 
the Stupa is the receptacle for relics of the 
saints.) 

In the same paper I remarked that the 
Buddhist trinity or Triratna has nothing 
whatever to do with Uie Brahminical Tri- 
murti (Brahma Vichnn and Siva), which is 
in all probability of later growth than the 
Buddhist Triradia. 

The origin of the Buddhist trinity I ex- 
plain to myself in this way. It was natural, 
that Shakyamuni Jiuddha the great founder 
of Buddhism should become an object of 
worship after his death. I should think 
I need not lose a word about that. It was 
likewise natural, I believe, that when he was 
gone who had before been to his disciples 
the only criterion and judge of the truth, 
the followers of Buddhism should, in the ab- 
sence of any standard work written by Sha- 
kyamuni himself and in the absence of any 
fixed creed, feel the want of some compre- 
hensive formula, some simple articles ^ 
faith, which might be to them what the 
" Confessio Apostolica " afterwards was to 
the early Christians. In looking for such a 
short but comprehensive condensatiou of 
the faith established by Shakyamuni they 
naturally remembered first those of his say- 
ings, which be had enunciated shortly be- 
fore his death with the expressed intention 
of giving hi& disciples some guidance for the 
f utu re. ' ' Ananda, (said he, ) when I am gone 
you must not think that there is no Buddha; 
the discoui-ses I have delivered and the pre- 
cepts I have enjoined must be my successors 
or representatives and be to you as Buddha'' 
(see Hardy Manual of Buddhism p. 230.) 
Well then, there they had Buddha's dis- 
courses and precepts (^P or Dharma) placed 

in the same rank with Buddha himself whom 
they already worshipped. Again, among 
those *' seven imperishable precepts" which 
Shakyamuni gave to his disciples shortly 
before his death, the first in order is '* to 

keep assemblies or convocations (|h jjf^ 

or Sangha) regularly every now and theik.'^ 
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What can be more natTiral fiow than that 
the fint preachen of Buddhism after the 
removal of their great master nsed those 
three constituents, Buddha^ Bbarma and 
Sangha, as the text for all their sermons, as 
the test of faith for those who wished to 
enter the Bnddhist church 1 

At any rate it is an undispntable fact, 
that immediately after the death of Sbakya- 
mnni the formula, 1 take my refuge to (or 
I worship) Buddha, Dharma and Sangba 

fp ilHI) ^^ practically in use as the stan- 
dard ''formula fidei" for lay-members of 
the Buddhist church, and likewise that this 
very formula was commoiJy called the 

''formula of the three refuges (— ^^T 

which is the translation of the Sanscrit term 
Trisharana or Sharanagamana. To pro- 
nounce this formula, together with the tow 
to abstain from the so-called fire crimes 
which I need not specify here, is to the pre- 
sent day the only ritual to be gone through 
in order to become a Buddhist layman. 

This then was apparently the starting 
point and the first stage in the process of 
development through which this Buddhist 
doctrine of a trinity passed. Had it stopped 
here— and Southern Buddhism never went 
farther — we could not speak of a trinity 
but simply of a triple dogma, of a trias of 
articles of faith, of which the first inculcated 
the divine character of the founder of Bud- 
dhism as a person, whilst the second refer* 
red to the abstract unity of the Buddhist 
dogma, and the third to the collective unity 
of the clergy. All three were considered as 
worthy of reverence and divine worship, but 
they were not considered as three persons, 
the^ were not a trinity, 

m the course of time however this doo> 
trine underwent some modification and 
received further development in the crucible 
of Northern Buddhism and especially by 
the Mabayana-school, which was established 
at the beginning of our Christian era and 
was strongly tinged with Brahminism. In 
this seooiM period of the development of the 
Buddhist Triratna the Brahminical Trimurw 
ti of Brahma Vishnu and Siva seems to have 
influenced the speculative minds of Bud'* 
dhist teachers. But even without assuming 
this to be the case, one may easily under- 
stand how Buddhists oi a speculative turn 
of mind might without mudi impulse from 
without by the mere force of speculative 
reasoning come to unite those three con- 
stituents or heads of doctrine and consider 
Buddha Shakyamuni as the personified in- 



telligence, Dharma or his doctrine as tiie 
mamfeatation of this same intelligence or 
the incarnate Logos, and Sangha (tiie Bud: 
dhist churdi or communion of saints) as the 
collective unison of both. This at any rate 
IB the form in which the Triratna was csst 
by the dogmatists of this period. 

This view of the trinity was adopted and 
enlarged upon by the so^adled school of 
mysticism ^ogatshara) or the Tantra sys- 
tem which was estal^hed by Ashamgha 
(or Aryasangha) between 600 and 600 AD. 
The first person of the trinity or Buddha 
Shakyamuni, though indeed adorned with 
all the excellencies ofbeavty, virtue, wisdom 
and power, is now conceived merely as tba 
saint "par excellence." He is a man who 
by his moral worth attained to perfection, 
and thereby to all the qualities which en- 
abled him to establish the good law, and to 
open the way to salvation. He is not 
creator, not preserver nor father of tlie 
world in a monotheistic sense of the word, 
nor is he conceived pantheistically as the 
soul of the universe, fie is therefore more 
considered in the light of a Saviour, more 
like the second person in the Christian 
Trinity, than like God the Father. The 
second person of the Triratna, vis. Dhsrms, 
was then construed to be the personifica- 
tion of the law or dogma of religion in 
general, and as such looked upon as a 
manifestation of the first, as the I^Offps in 
whom Buddha ib incarnate sinoe he disap^ 
peered into Nirvana. The tiiird person, 
viz., Sangha, the detgy or the church, la 
considered to be the result of the first per* 
son's getting incarnate in the second, com- 
prehends therefore both of them, as the 
personified holiness or the communion of 
the saints. The latter expression exdudea 
however all lay-members, and includes only 
those who have taken the vows and more 
especially those who are practically in the 
path to Nirvana (Shravakas, Pratyekik 
Buddhaa and BodhtsattwasV The third 
person of the trinity is tfaeretore the collec- 
tive unitv of <dl those Buddhist deitiee who 
are populariy known and worshipped and 
whose number is legion. 

Afterwards when Buddhist philoeophT 
nplit into a theistical, and atheistical aohool, 
tnis dogma of a trinity received farther 
development. The theistical schools fa* 
shioned their dogma of a personal trinity 
in this way. The first person is Buddha^ 
acting as the intelligent spirit, as the pri- 
mitive male-agent of creation. Dharma is 
his female complement, uncreatad like 
Buddha, and acting as the receiving forma- 
tive power, as primitive matter, as natoiu 
Sangha their common product is then th^ 
actual manifeatation of the oceatiye^iBer. 
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iTheM three are one. In opposition to cbii 
theory the atheistical ecbooU of BuddfaiBm 
t>laoe Dharma ia the fint raak as the first 
person of their trinity and explain it as the 
vnoonditioned nnderiTed entity, oombtning 
in itself the spiritual and material prinoiple 
tif the universe. From Dharma proceeded 
Bnddha by emanation as the creative energy 
and produced in oonjanction with Dharma 
the third constituent of the trinity, viz*, 
Sangha, which is the comprehensive samma 
of all actual life or existence. 

Now*a-days each writer on the subject of 
the trinity treats our doffma according to 
the particular views of the school to which 
ho belongs, and though there are dou}>tless 
more ramifications of schools and shades of 
dootnne than those I have mentioned, the 
•bo76 given sketdh of the history of the 
Buddhist trinity may perhaps comprehend 
the most importsat jeatores of this dogma. 

K. J. Situ.. 

Canton, August, 1868. 



Thb Popttlation or thb Chinjbsb Empirb. 

(Concluded,) 

The IrietioB of a dense community also 
tends to wear off angularity and roughness 
cf manner, and produce that eafe, tuoeity, 
and poliime$8f for whidi the Chinese are 
distinguished. While they have many un- 
eieanly and disgusting habits, still there is 
an ease and politeness of manner, even 
among the common people, that is admir- 
able* 

The same cause .no doubt has helped to 
Ibtm their habits of eaurieoui ho^tcdUy^ 
for which they are also justly distinguished. 

On the other hand, to the same cause is 
to be attributed the development to an 
unusual degree of some very unpleasant 
dbaracteristics. For instance, when cirounip 
•tanees provoke it, they have a braun-faeed 
impwUwit that is blind to eonseqnenoes, and 
iMTOoks no restraint. 

They have aoquired also the unamiable 
ftieulty of handywg ^pUheUj and pouring 
oat auch a torrent of abuiUfe kmgikag$, as 
would put to the Uush the dwellers in 
Billingsgate, or in Little Bowety. No 
perscm acquainted with the language can 
walk the streets of a Chinese ci<^, without 
hasring language that would disgrace a 
grag-shop. 

They have the reputation of being a 
peaceable people. Thk is a mistake. They 
ace not warlike in the true sense of the term, 
thoo^ no nation has had so much war and 
bieodshed ; and they are in fact a quarrd- 
mmtjMopie^ This arisev in a great degree 
boxtL the evowded etateef looie^, and &om 
tht etaseqiMat nspstsarily Ira^uenl eoUi* 



sions of interests. Family and street broils 
are of very frequent occurrence. There are 
quarrels between husband and wife, parents 
and children, brothers and sisters, between 
neighbours, between clans, that often end in 
bloodshed ; quarrels about food, trade, 
debts, marriage, feasts, heathen rites, and a 
thousand other things are incessantly oc« 
earring. £very village is a '* Little Ped- 
lington.'' 

Again, the denseness of the population 
tends to produce poverty, $ord£ine88, and 
dithomsty. A large majority are compelled 
to struggle, — to make every possible shift; 
and use every species of dishonesty in order 
as they say, '' to get their rice^" i.€. live. 
Hence, there is no trick or art in trade, no 
mode of cheating and fraud in which they 
are not adepts. There is no quackery nor 
jugglery, no injustice nor meanness that ia 
not frequently resorted to for money. In 
this struggle many become very rich, not a 
few are millionaires, but multitudes must 
go down to the lowest degree of poverty. 
And where there is so nuch injustice and 
oppression, it is not strange that sordidness^ 
duplicity, and meanness, should be deve- 
loped to an unprecedented degree. And 
when we consider that foreigners from 
Ohristian lands, with all their high advan- 
tages, are, in all conecience, dishonest 
enouf^f we may look with leniency upon 
these pocNT children of ignorance, want, and 
oppression. 

The crowded state of society has contri* 
bttted much to produce honies of vagor 
bonds and beggarsy also multitudes whor 
*^Uv€ by tkeir wiU." Still these classea 
need not necessarily exist, for as we have 
seen, the 18 provinces are capable of sus- 
taining over 200,000,000 inhabitants more 
than they now da The other causes proba* 
bly are, first and chief, indolence and bad 
h]U>its, as gambling and opium smoking ; 
unequal distribution of inhabitants, and of 
wealth ; insurrections and famines; disease 
and physical deformity ; misfortune, and 
professional choice. 

The struggle to obtain a competency or 
even a liveE^ood among so many competi- 
tors, has also contributed to form those 
habits of $triet ecoiKimy, which we have 
akeady noticed. 

6. The last point that I propose to notice 
is, some of the cmues now operating to di> 
minisk and deetroy the populaUon ef 
Chinot. 

One oaaee, though the least perhapsi if 
emigration. The number that of late yeaes 
have been emigrating to the neighbouring 
countries of Cocbin-Ohina^ Siam. Bunoah f 
to the neighbouring islanda ; ana espeeiaUf 
t# Aoitnlia ai¥i CUif esuia^ ie by ao 
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inial). And though in violation of Chinese 
law, many women have also emigrated. 

Opium »mokingy there can be no reason- 
able donbt, is operating to destroy the 
people of China, and the tendency is, to do 
so on a gigantic scale. There are some 
Chinese, it is true, of robust constitutions 
and accustomed to active exercide in the 
open air, that do not seem much affected by 
the moderate use of opium ; indeed, some 
thus use it for many years without produc- 
ing -very serious consequeuces, beyond 
draining their pockets of cash, and worse 
than uselessly wasting a great amount of 
time. 

Nevertheless, opium-smoking as a rale, 
does shorten life. Its use creates an appe- 
tite that constantly demands more, so that 
every smoker, if he has the ineans, is sure 
to go on from a moderate to an excessive 
use of the drug. Such a nse is itself a fear- 
ful disease, which as described by a for- 
eign physician, is displayed ''by stupor, 
forgedfttlness, general deterioration of all 
the mental faculties, emaciation, debility, 
sallow complexion, lividness of lips and 
eye-lids, languor and dulness of eye, and 
appetite either destroyed or depraved. The 
▼ictim is wretched, nerveless, and imbecile ; 
he has insupportable languor throughout 
the whole frame, gnawing at the stomach, 
pulling at the shoulders, and falling of ihe 
spirit, vitality is gradually destroyed, and 
the reuslt is premature death. " A native 
writer describes the effect of opium as fol- 
lows, — " It may be compared to raising the 
wick of a lamp, which, while it increases 
the blase, hastens the exhaustion of the oil, 
and the extinction of the light. From the 
robust who smoke, the flesh is gradually 
consumed and worn away, and the skin 
hangs like a bag. Their faces become cada- 
verous and black, and their bones naked as 
billets of wood. Mucus flows from their 
nostrils, and tears from their eyes ; their 
very bodies are rotten and putrid. It ex- 
hausts the animal spirits, impedes the re- 
gular performance of business, wastes the 
esh and blood, dissipates every kind of 
property, renders the person ill-favoured, 
promotes obscenity, violates the laws, at- 
tacks the vitals, and destroys life." He 
adds, '<In comparison with arsenic, I pro- 
nounce it tenfold the greater poison." 

Frequently death is not caused directly 
by opium, but its use induces other diseases; 
and so weakens the constitution as not to 
be able to bear up under them, and death 
ensues, when otherwise the system might 
rally and life be prolonged. 

Moreover, the user if not rich spends his 
money, and wastes his time that should be 
devoted to business or labour ; hence he is 



very often reduced to beggary ; indeed the 
purchase and use of the drug are fast reduo- 
ing China to a nation of beggars, and b^- 
gars in China are a shortlived race. But the 
opium-beggar's case is tenfold worse than 
that of others, for not having the means 
to procure and smoke his usual allowance of 
the drug, *' vertigo, prostration, and dis- 
charge of water from the eyes and nostrils, 
ensue ; coldness and acute pains are felt 
over the body, an obstinate diarrhoea super- 
venes, and death closes the scene." 

But not only are the users themselvea re- 
duced to beggary, and consequent premature 
death, but all those dependent upon them 
are reduced to the game emidition. Often 
have I witnessed the wretchedness, andheazd 
the wail of aged widows, whose only sons, 
and wives and children, whose hnsbajids 
and fathers were opium smokers. Nor are 
the cases few, where these suffering ones 
seek reli^ from their wretchedness by com- 
mitting suicide. 

Another evil resulting from the use of 
opium, that will in the end be more effec- 
tual in reduoiug the population perhaps, 
than any other, is the fact that excessive 
use of the drug during 3 or 4 years produces 
sterility. 

In connection with all these evils, which 
can be substantiated as facts by abundant 
evidence, when we take into account the 
fact also of the present extensive use of the 
drug among all classes, and the inevitable 
rapid increase of its consumptiony who can 
reasonably doubt that opium-smoking is to 
act a fearful part in destroying the vast po- 
pulation of this empire. A hundred years 
ago the import of opium only reached 1,000 
chests. In 1866 it reached 81,750 chests, 
and over $58,200,000 were drawn from the 
Chinese to pay for the baneful commodity. 
If we add J to this for the retail price, and 
reckon 100 cash per day on an average to 
every smoker, we have in the empire 
2,351,115 confirmed opium smokers, or one 
in every 170 of the inhabitants. And the 
habit is constantly becoming more and more 
prevalent ; there is an annual increase of 
millions of dollars' worth used ; what is to 
be the end of this ? That one result will 
be the gradual depopulation of China, seems 
evident. Of the many dark features of 
China's future as a nation, this growing 
habit of the people to use opium, appears 
to me the darkest. 

Civil war is also rapidly destroying the 
people. The wars of China have ever 
been of the most sanguinary character. 
Even to the present time (though they have 
received some lessons from western nations 
in civilized warfare), the Chinese as well as 
ManchuB and Mongols still practise savage 
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warfare. Some attributed the sanguinary 
mode of the Taiping warfare to the ex- 
amples given in the Old Testament where 
by divine command, nations steeped in 
idolatry and every species of wick<)dness, 
were utterly destroyea '^ leaving nothing a- 
live that breatned." But the Taipings 
slaughtered indiscriminately men, women, 
and children ; burned, and pillaged, simply 
after the old Chinese custom. A large 
portion of 10 provinces were thus ra- 
vaged before foreigners mingled in the 
bloody strife, and in the north and 
west the work of destruction still goes 
on. Whole cities and villages are still put 
to the sword, and are pillaged and 
bMixit. Slaughter and devastation mark the 
track of each of the contending armies. 
And if one who professes to have been an 
eye-witness is to be believed, the very 
officer who has seen most of foreign modes 
of warfare, is a blood-thirsty savage. From 
what we know of Chinese warfare, and of 
Id F^r-ta^s pings and their leaders when in 
good faith they surrendered Suchow, we 
can believe that the starving Nienfi and 
peasantry who had ''surrendered them- 
selves on promise of protection," to the 
number of y ,000, were on a recent occasion 
by lA^i order, put to death in cold blood ! 
We can believe too, that in a rebel defeat, 
''the road for 50 li was thickly strewed 
with the dead bodies of the slain rebels." 
We can also believe that the rebels commit 
the atrocities attributed to them ; that for 
"the loss of a few men when fired upon by 
the inhabitants of a certain city, they 
entered the city and put every soul they 
found in it to death." Such slaughters and 
destruction of human life, by the imperial 
as well as rebel armies, have been rife dur- 
ing the last 18 years, and have swept over 
f of the 18 provinces. The number who 
have perished in this terrible war by fire 
and sword, cannot be known, but we know 
that it amounts to millions. 

As a natural concomitant of such savage 
warfare, vast multitudes have also perished 
hy suicide. For instance the wells and canals 
of Hangchow when taken by the Taipiugs 
were full of the corpses of* suicides ; and 
similar scenes were witnessed in the taking 
of every city. 

Another effect of the war has beon/a- 
mitiesy that have been most destructive to 
human life. They have been caused by the 
destntction of vast quantities of food both 
while standing in the fields, and after it 
was gathered into store-houses, either to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the 
enemy, or through carelessness or wanton- 
ness. They have also been caused by de- 
stroying productive industry, by compelling 



the peasantry to bear arms, or by frighten- 
ing them away from their lands. An un- 
usual number of severe famines have also 
occurred from drought, as if on the princi- 
ple that "calamities do not come singly," 
or rather that the judgments of heaven are 
descending upon a wicked and doomed na- 
tion. Owiup: to the crowded population, a 
famine in China, even in times of peace 
when the granaries are stored with old rice 
and grain, the destruction of life by starva- 
tion and by diseases induced by want of 
food, is most fearful, but in times of war 
when the old supplies are wanting, the 
mortality is vastly increased. 

But more destructive to the inhabitants, 
than either or perhaps all the causes that 1 
have mentioned, has been the pestilence. 
War, famine, and pestilence, as is often the 
case, have walked hand in hand, and each 
like a grim giant has slain his countless 
hosts. Hut "the pestilence walking in 
darkness," has excelled his fellows in laying 
low his victims ; yet as the multitudes have 
been borne day by day by a few friends to 
the grave, no chronicler has been th^re to 
note their names and their number ; nor 
have there been daily or weekly periodicals 
to inform the busy world of this rapid pro- 
cess of depopulation. From personal ob- 
servation, and from the best information 
that I have obtained, ] am convinced that 
the pestilence which followed the overthrow 
of the Taipings in 1863 and 1864, swept over 
full ^ of Chekiang province, a large part of 
Kiang-su, Ngan-hwei, flu-peh, flu-nan, 
and perhaps other provinces. In the por- 
tion of Chekiang ravaged by the pestilence^ 
embracing a population of over 8,000,000, 
more than one-half, or 4,000,000, died of 
that scourge. And if the other provinces 
suffered in like proportion, over 20,000,000 
must have perished by pestilence alone. 

On the whole, 1 believe that the number 
who have perished during the last 18 years 
that civil war has been raging in this land, 
by the sword, famine, and pestilence, would 
not be over-estimated if placed at 40,000,000, 
and that the actual'decrease of the popula- 
tion exceeds 20,000,000. Hence 1 should 
estimate the present population of China 
at about 380,000,000. And still the work 
of destruction goes on. 

Nations like individuals have their 
periods of growth, maturity, and decay. 
CViifta's age of decay seems to have arrived. 
She walks with halting, tottering steps ; 
decrepid age has come. She must fall, she 
must make way for a new and more healthy 
and vigorous state of things. Her old 
effete superstitions and customs must give 
place to the true religion from heaven, to 
science, to progress, to a higher and more 
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endiirm^ proeperity than she baa eTer be- 
fore eojoyed. May that glorionB period 
aoon be luhered in ! 

M. J. KnowLnnr. 
Niogpoy May 8, 1868. 

[It may poisibly appear to a lai^ge propor- 
iioD of the readers of JV. d^ Q. a matter for 
regret that the compiler of bo mtich valfiable 
atatiatical information regarding the CLi* 
nese as has been bronght together in the 
above paper shonld depart from the reoord 
of facts to indulge in a dennndation of the 
use of opium, — which, however immoral the 
practice of resorting to the use cf narootzes 
may be, is now commonly admitted to be 
one of the least harmful among the means 
of intoxication prevalent in one form or an- 
other in every land. As, however, it would 
be unjust to Mr Knowlton to suppress any 
portion of his contribution, it is inserted 
in full, with this disclaimer of participation, 
editorially, in the views he appears to en- 
tertain on this subject. — ^£i>,] 



HESBtFrrARY GBNirs. — I should be great- 
ly obliged to such of your readers as would 
obtain for me from their Chinese literate 
friends, trustworthy information as to 
whether the history of public competition 
in China, tends to shew that certain fami- 
lies are eminently endowed with scholastic 
ability. I speak especially of the highest 
order of talent, as tested by those examina- 
tions ; whether or when it has happened 
that the foremost place of the year, the 
Chuang Tuan^ as I am informed it is called, 
has been won by brothers, by father and 
son, by grandfather and grandson, by uncle 
and nephew, or by cousins, — ^the tiiree latter 
being reckoned either on the paternal or 
maternal side. I am assured that although 
the Chinese examinations at the present day 
are reputed unfair they have not invariably 
been subject to suspicion ; on the contrary, 
that during the numerous centuries over 
which the history of these examinations ex- 
tends, there have been many golden periods, 
when they were conducted with perfect 
pureness and when the foremost distinctions 
fell to the ablest scholars. It would there 
fore be of considerable moment, in answer- 
ing my queries, to append some remarks 
that would indicate the real merits of those 
successful candidates that were related to 
gether. 

Again, I would ask, are any of the fore- 
most rank of classical authors in China, 
whether poets or historians, members of the 
same family within the degrees I have Indi- 
cated above, or are any of them related in 



the same dose manner with men who have 
attained the honor of the CkHonff FuanT 
Are there any Chinese families who at some 
period of their history, have ineluded dvrin^ 
several generations, men eminent for 
their literary alolities ? In all these cases I 
should be very glad to receive informsfcion 
concerning the relationships on the female 
nde, for I believe it is usual for Chinese 
scholars toally themselves with the daiq^hters 
of scholars. Lastly, are there any maxims 
or proverbs ameng the Chinese, relating U> 
the hereditary transmisaion of intellectual 
ability or of stupidity, and if so, do they 
point to its transmisaion throuffh either 
parent in preference to the other T 

I give my address, as it is possible that 
some of your readers may be inclined to 
reply to my enquiries at considerable length, 
greater than could be expected to find » 
place in the columns of your excellent pe- 
riodical. 

FRAircia Oaltok. 
42, Butland Gate, London, 
June 2^ 1868. 

GEOLOinaaL CHAHeE on the Co^ats or 
China and Japan. — ^The following from 
the AihencBum has been quoted in several 
newspapers. 

'* Geological change appears to be more 
rapid, or more obvious, along the coasts of 
China and Japan and the country to the 
northwards than in other parte of the 
world. The changes that have taken place 
within the memory of man are almost in- 
credible. The land is elevated, and gains 
on the sea. Mr Biekmore, an American 
traveller, has made careful observationa 
from Canton up to the month of the Amoor 
river, and his ^neral conclusion is, that 
the facts, taken m oonnection with the dry 
beds of friths and bays along the Siberian 
borders of the Arctic Ocean, and the rem- 
nant of the old gulf that once washed the 
eastehi flank of the Ural, enable the geolo- 
gist to form an idea of the large increase 
of the Asiatic Continent within a eompera- 
tively recent period.'* 

Is Mr Biclgnore's conclusion borne out 
by other geological observers ? My own ob- 
servations in Bainan, Kwangtung and 
Fuhkien, have afibrded no support to this 
condusion, and the geological notes on 
other pelts of China, as far north as Shang^ 
hai, which have from time to time be«i 
published in. this country, likewise tend to 
suggest that the "American traveller "hae 
in the present case availed of txavelkt'^ 
license, so far at least as the southern pari 
of China, from H^dnan to the Yang-Is^ m 
induded in his remarks above quoted. 



Canton. 



Theob. Samfoov. 
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Thk Rnoir of Pma Ti.— Can any of 
yonr readers tell me whether any satiaf ao- 
tory explanation has ever been given of the 
*' remarkable coincidence in the name of 
the 12th Emperor (of the Han Dynas^), 
who ascended the throne in the year of 
Immanuel's advent, and after a reign of 

five yean received the title of ^T^ ^S^ Ping 

ti, Prince of Peace'' — mentioned by Sa- 
charoff in his Chronology of the Chinese f 
It mav have been frequently explained be- 
fore, but I have not yet seen a satisfactory 
aolation of the strange coincidence. 
Hongkong. Inqoi&ib. 

Ann-MABKiAOV AssooiATioirs. — I have 
heard that in some part of the Province of 
Kwang-tnng, and I think in the District 
called Shnn-teh, a custom exists among un- 
married girls of forming associations in 
which each member is pledged to remain 
unmarried and to contribute mntuaUv, if 
need be> to each other's support. Is there 
any foundation for this story, and if so, can 
smy reader of N, it Q. throw any light on 
the sulnect and ocmstitution of these socie- 
ties ? Do the members leave their family 
abodes ? The idea is so much opposed to 
the ordinary notions of the Chinese that (if 
true) the voluntary rejection of the married 
state must be prompted by some peculiar 
local drcumstances. F. J. 

Growth op " Hair " out nvt Soil. — In 
the History of the Ming Dynasty, under the 
first year of the reign of SiUan Teh 6ld. 
1426) the following statement is recoraed : 

trauslato rightly) : '* At the Capital the earth 
produced hairs a foot and more in length." 
What is the meaning of this statement t I 
have sought in vain among Chinese for an 
intelligible explanation. T. 

Obiodt of Dragon Boats. — It is very 
MmiBing to see the Chinese pulling the Dra* 

gon Boats {ij^ ]||| ^) on the 6th day of 

eveiy 5th moon. Can any of the readers 
of Notes and Utteries infonnf me the dato of 
the introduction and origin of the custom 
existing in China? 

L. K. Chbng. 
Foochow, 8th August, 1868. 

TUS TOBMBB AOOOURT OF PeVANO.— As I 

am writing a Chinese book respecting the 
early intercourse between Foreigners and 
the Chinese for the information of some 
friends, 1 venture to compile all possible in- 
formation from the papars at my disposal, 
and it is m wish to give the book as iste- 
wmting a mtore as I powibly can. As 



Java, Penang, Singapore, and Malacca are 
the places to which most of the Canton and 
Fookien emigrants proceed (for particulars 
vide reply to the query of Sinoaporb on the 
population of Chinese residents in the 
Straite, ^a, page 93, No. 6, volume 2), I 
therefore conclude they might as well vp- 
pear on the stage, and 1 assign to each of 
them a proper quarter. 

I am takiDg great pains to ascertain the 
actual state of things concerning them, in 
order to ensure accuracy. 

1 am informed that an article was written 
on the subject of Penang in the Chinese 
Repository bv a Reverend Thomas Beiieh- 
ton, Senior Member of the London lifui- 
sionary Society, and in volume 3, page 221, 
1 iind to my surprise a passage which runs 
as follows : — 

'*Pulo Penang, or the island of Betel- 
nu<^ is situated off the west coast of the 

Malay peninsula. 

In 1786, it was granted 
to Francis Light, captain of a country ship, 
by the King of Qaedah, as a marriage por- 
tion with his daughter. Captain Light 
transferred it to the honorable East India 
Company, and was bv thein appointed first 
governor of the island." 

From another source I learn that Captain 
Light obtained possession of the island by 
charter from the King of Quedah for the 
Bast India Company, upon payment of a 
specified sum to the King secured to him 
and his heirs for ever, payable by quarterly 
instalment^ at the treasury of Penang, which 
has been since regularly paid. 

I have some doubt as to the Captain's 
marriage with the King's daughter ; it is a 
matter open for discussion, their difference 
of religion, and the non-existence of any 
record concerning it give sufficient weight 
to my doubt. 

It is a well-known fact that the hukooms 
or laws of the Mahomedans are very 
severe indeed regarding this point When a 
Mahommedan woman cohabits with a man 
not of her sect, she is then excommunicated 
and prevented from having any intercourse 
with the members of her family. She may 
return again by leaving the man, and doing 
penance before the KaJi (a Malay word for 
priest) in the Misjid or Mosque. 

In conclusion I would thank any of the 
readers of Nates and Qturies to inform me 
of the existence of any records that haye 
relation to the matter in question. I would 
also be glad to learn the name of the 
King of Quedah, and would feel much 
obliml if any Gentleinan will enlighten ma 
on ue subject 

G. M. C. 

Foochow, August 17, 1668. 
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The White Ants.— Have the while ants 
which destroy timber any relation to the 
Bo-oalled '' white ants'' which fly in myriads 
round the lamps at dinner time occasionally, 
shedding their wings plentifully? Savans 
generally say not, ** old residents '' say the 
contrary, on the ground that '' everybody 
knows what white ants are, and they couldn t 
be called so if they weren't white ants. " 

A. L. 

All-souls Festival. — What is the appro- 
priateness and origin of the term '^All-souls' 
festival " applied to one of the autumn re- 
ligious festivities ? Also, can any one ex- 
plain the names [SHH ' ^ A i^' *^- 
by which it is known ? A. L. 

Osi&iK OF the term NiAO Ch'iang. — 
flow is it th %t the characters niao ch'icmg 

^ ^^ ^^'^ ^'^^ ^ signify ''musket?" 
The meaning of the characters is ''bird 
weapon "—or fowling-piece, but the military 
fire-arm can never have been used as a 
sporting gun, nor is it likely that it was in- 
troduced into China for this purpose, Must 
not some other etymology be sought ? 

YvsQ Ho KuxG. 

Use of the Charactebs Oh'iek Liang. 
— How comes it that the characters ch*ien 

liang ^S i^, signifying "taxes," are used 

in the Peking colloquial to mean both tke 
key of a dty gate amd leaden bvUets ? 

Yung Ho Kung. 



The Detection of Lbpbosy bt means of 
Light. (Vol. 2, p. 93.)— I have to redress 
an error, which occurs in the queiy con- 
cerning the "detection of Leprosy by 
means of light ; " in so far, that I am not a 
Physician, as the "Ptt&^tc Opiiwm^^ dubs 
me, thinking, probably, this to be my 
quality, because the article, from which the 
above-mentioned statement is taken, treats 
of "Prostitution in China." 

Use of this light is made of, in brothels, 
by suspecting guests, who ascertain the pre- 
sence of leprosy in the body of the inmates 
by filling a bowl or low vessel with alcohol, 
in which they throw a pinch of tow, which 
contrivance, when lighted, is said to occa- 
sion the leper's face to turn red as fire. I 
had no occasion to ascertain this statement, 
which I obtained from several young pro- 
fligates at Canton, as also from the inmates 
of the flower boats themselves. 

G. Schleqel. 

Batavia, July, 1868. 



Ah-Tseukg and the Dragon, (vol. 2, p. 
107. ) — ^It is a common expression in Canton, 
to say that extremely violent gusts of wind 
during a typhoon are caused by the passage 

of a tiin mi Umg ^ft JS ng or " bob-tail 

dragon," as the querist succinctly terms it, 
and it is sometimes averred that this animal 
is actually seen on such occasions passing 
through the air ; generally however it is 
among educated people, nothing more than 
an expression signifying a violent gust of 
wind, and the story connected with ix, if 
known at all beyond the district of Sun-ui 
where it has a local circulation^ is classed 
with such fables as that of the threat sea ser- 
pent which was so long that when at rest a 
junk had to sail for several days to traverse 
its length, and which, on being cut in two 
by a steamer, was several hours in discover- 
ing the fact, in consequence of the immense 
length of the nerves which had to convey to 
the brain the sense of the injury inflicted. 
The stoiy however of Ah-Tseung and the 
dragon, as narrated to mu by a native of 
Sun-ui, is as follows : In ancient times there 
was a certain studious rustic whose name 

was Ah-Tseung, |^ 3^ but whose sur- 
name has unfortunately not been handed 
down for the benefit of posterity ; this youth 
having found a young snake took it home 
with him, and as long as he lived it was his 
chief delight to nurture this animal ; he 
made a nest for it in his book-case, and after 
every meal he secretly conveyed food to it ; 
it shared his bed, and was his constant com- 
panion ; the boy for a long time kept the 
matter secret from his parents, but his 
teacher having observed his many visits to 
the book-case, wished to find out what was 
the attraction, and on opening it he observ- 
ed to his great surprise and alarm, a huge 
snake filling one of the shelves, for by this 
time the snake had become full grown. A few 
months after this Ah-Tseuug died, where- 
upon his parents drove the snake away to 
the neighbouring hills ; on every occasion of 
ceremonial mourning held by the parents, 
and on eveiy anniversary of his death, the 
snake visited the home of his departed friend, 
and after going several times round the 
house returned again to the hills ; the neigh- 
bours felt a natural repugnance to these 
periodical visits, and remonstrated with 
Ah-Tseung's mother, who herself anxious to 
get rid of so unwelcome a visitor, forbade 
the snake coming to her house any more ; 
heedless of this command the snake did re- 
turn ; whereupon the mother, with the in- 
tention of frightening it away, brandished 
a knife at it in a thueateniug manner, but in 
doing so the knife accidentally camts in con- 
tact with the animal's tail and severed off 
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veveral jointa of it ; after thu the snake 
never returned ; it retired however to the 

Kvai-fung-shkn (^ll^[Jj) ^ ^^® district 
of Snn-oi, where there is a lake of about a 
mau in extent and of unfathomable depth ; 
indeed it is asserted bjr the inhabitants of 
the neig]iborhood, that its waters communi- 
cate snbterraneously with one of the mouths 
of the great rivers of Kwangtuog, the Ngai- 

mun (yjH P^ ), and that any substance 

thrown into the lake wUl reappear in the 
ocean near that embouchure. In and round 
this lake Ah-Tseung's snake has lived to the 
present day, and its appearance on the dis- 
tant hill top, sometimes as a man clothed in 
white, and sometimes as a white dragon 
(an instance of progressive development 
without natural selection, its flight through 
the air causing dragonic development from 
the pristine type of an ordinary snake) or 
the foaming disturbance of the waters of 
the lake when he indulges in a bath, are 
considered sure indications of an approach- 
ing storm. 

Such is the story of Ah-Tseung and the 
dragon ; fabulous as it undoubtedly is, there 
may nevertheless be, as jb often the case 
with the most outrageous fables, a grain of 
scientific truth in it ; the range of hills in 
Sun-ui of which the Kwei-fung-shan forms 
a part, must exert some influence on ty- 
phoons ; they are in the track of these 
circular storms, probably their height efTects 
an attractive influence over them, and their 
conformation diverts the course of the 
storm as it impinges upon them ; hence 
the fact in the natural history of typhoons, 
that they, owing to these causes, frequently 
pass over Sun-ui and disturb the waters of 
the lake in the Kwai fung hills before they 
reach other parts of the common delta of 
the Kwangtung river, may be the grain of 
scientific truth which has given rise to the 
story of Ah-Tseung and the dragon with an 
AbbreTiated caudal extremity. 

Canton. Theos. Sampson. 

Gold Fish Cultivation. (Vol. 2, p. 55.) 
— ^The belief mentioned by Darwin (Varioh 
Hon of Animals and FUmts, Sc, vol. I., p. 
296), to the effect that gold-fish *' have been 
kept in confinement from an ancient period 
in China," is well-founded. All Ciunese 
works on natural history contain notices of 

the KmYu^"^ (le. Gold Fish), which 

name is applied to several cyprinidaf but 
principally to the ctfprvMu auratus or proper 
gold carp. In the Pin T^ao Kong Mu, 
composed drcd 1560, we find Li Shib-chen 
saying : '* Of gold fish, there are the U 
(carp), idy ts^iUy and tsii varieties ; of which 



the two last named are the most difficult to 
obtain. The golden td (tench ?) alone are 

of a lasting kind (:^^^ij[j^,) In 

ancient times little was known of them ; 
but the statement in the Po Wu Chih (a 
work dating from the third century) that 
''fish from the Li-po-s6 river have gold in 
their heads " is probably a distorted refer- 
ence to these fish. The ''fish with vermi- 
lion scales," said in the Hhu I Chih (a work of 
the eighth century) to have been seen by 
Hwan Chung of the Tsin dynasty, are no 
doubt also the same. It was during the 
Sung dynasty (which commenced a. d. 960) 
that they were first reared in confinement 

{chiili ^r) ; and now they are cultivated in 

families everywhere for the sake of orna- 
ment." 
In the work entitled Wu Li f^iao ^ih 

fify S /)^ H^) compiled early in the 17th 
century, and printed in 1664, a section is 
devoted to the "Method of cultivating 
Gold "fish," and an extract is here given 
from the Ting Shih of Yo K'o, who wrote 
about A.D. 1200, and who states that : 
" The best (gold-fish) are the kin tsi^ and 

next in order come the li (]^f^- ) For those 

that have three tails, and nine tails, and 
are white with vermilion spots, take small 
red insects (of a certain kind described) 
and feed the fish with them for 100 days, 
when they will all change their colour. 
From being at first white like silver they 
wOl grow gradually yellow, and in the 
course of time become golden." 

The author of the Wu Li fHao fQiih adds 
the following curious statement : " Gold 
fish with triple and quintuple tails are pro- 
duced by covering the spawn, when dropped 
with a large prawn ; — if there be no prawn, 
the tails are of the common kind.'' 

The Cydopeedia called K6 Chih King 
Yuan, published in 1735, gives a multitude 
of quotations on this subject, the most im- 
portant of which is from a work called Tsi 

Siu Lui EPao 4i f^ ^ M' ^ ^^^ ^^ 
is stated that : " Since the year 1548 there 
has been produced at Hangchow a variety 

oiKin tsiy called the fire-fish ( *jl|^'^,)froiii 

its intensely red colour. It is universally 
admired, and there is not a household where 
it is not cultivated, in rivalrv as to its co- 
lour and as a source of profit ; &c., &c." 
The same writer adds, immediately follow- 
ing the above statement: "There is no 
mention of the kin yii (gold fish) in [histori- 
cal] literature ; and the Shu P'o expresses 
the opinion that they existed only in the 
lake of the Liu Ho Pagoda. Hence Su Tsze- 
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mei, in hu poems entitled Liu Ho Ta SKih 

^ 5(5D^ ^f »y« ' 'Leaning on the 
brid((e I wait for the kin tsi to rise ; ' and 
Sa Tung-po also Bays : * I know where the 

kin tsi yii J^ Sq| ^ lies bj the southern 

■oreen.' Thus, the £sh mast have abound- 
ed after the period of removing the oai»tal 
toflangchow(A.D. 1129)." 

The two poets above-mentioned flourish- 
ed a considerable length of time before the 
period of the removal of the Capita^ and 
the writer quoting them probably means 
that, inasmuch as it is found mentioned in 
their poems, the gold fuA must have been 
thoroughly abun&nt by the middle of the 
12th century. Su Tsse-mei was bom in 
1008, and died 1048. Su Tung-po died in 
1101, aged sixty-six. It is therefore evi- 
dent that at about the time of the Norman 
Conquest of England, gold &ah were already 
known in China. 

It may be added that the cultivation of 
fish appears to have been practised in China 
from a period of very high antiquity. The 

work caUed iSse Xtti /Sc ^ ^ ^, pub- 
lished about A.D. 1000^ quotes, indeed, a 
passage from the Yang Tu King ^^^iK^ 

or Treatise on Fish-rearing (which I have 
never seen mentioned elwwhere), to the 
following effect : *' Wei, Prince of Tsi, in- 
quired <^ T'ao Chu Kung (the name assum- 
ed by Fan li, the Chinese Croesus, b.o. 470) 
by what art he had accumulated his enor- 
mous wealth. He replied that he had five 
methods of dealing with animals, the first 
and foremost of which was water cultivation, 
thatistosay, the rearing offish. He had turn* 
ed six mow of ground into a pond, and made 
nine islands tl^rein with blocks of stone to 

fatlier the vpKwn. . . . The reason that 
e cultivated the carp was because they do 
not devour each other, and moreover be- 
cause they ^ow to a large size easily, and 
are much pnsed." 

Although the statement resarding Fan 
Li is doubtless a fable, it neveruieless seems 
to indicate beyond doubt tiie very early 
rearing of fish in ponds set apart for this 



purpose. 
Canton. 



W, F« Matxbc. 



Ths KtK-sso Plum. (Vol. 2, No. 7, p. 
107). — It is errident, from the description, 
that the tree alluded to under the above 
name by Rev. lir Knowltou is Bovenia 
duleis, l!hbg. , no |^m at all, but a member 
of the Rhnnnaoeous family. The edible 
tubes, as they are called by tlM querist, are 
net teit, but the thickaoed branolsJets of 
the lafioresoenee. whiolL orif^inally slender, 
MilMfsd and neshy as tlM 



dry nea-iike fruit matures. The plsnt is 
very beautifully figured, witii full analytics! 
details, in plL 78 and 74 of Siebold and 
Zuccarini's ' Flora Japonica.' The commcn 

Chinese name of the tree is >te 'jjA Ckih 

JPii, Mr Mayers has been so kind as to 
translate for me the notice in the Pin T^ao, 
where however there is nothing worth qnot 
ing, except the following list oi synonyms. 

:^ ^ Ifiilfi (Tree Honey); ?K ^ ^ 
Mu Shan-hu (Tree Coral) ! ^ jjV "^ 
Ki Chao-ize (Cock's^daw) ; ^ ^ tJc ^<> 

Shih Mu (White stone tree); ^ ^Hn 

Kin Kow Mu (Gold Hook traeX Ths 
figure given is anythinff but a striking poi^ 
trait. Another friend has pointed out that 
Mr Knowltou has mistaken tiie obarader 

^ Li (Pear) for ^ lA (Plum). The 

Chih K'u may occasionally, though rarely, 
be seen hawked about the streets in south- 
em China ; to my taste it resembles an indif- 
ferent pear rather than a plum in flavor, 
and this is the opinion of most writers. Its 
supposed efilcacy in counteracting or dimi- 
nishing the intoxicating effects of wine or 
rather spirit, is mentioned in the Pin Tiao^ 
and it is credited with the same proper^ 
in Japan. Thus Endlicher writes (Enchir. 
hot 58Si) '' Japones hos ad pnecaTendam e 
cervisia Oryeae (Sake) crapulam adhibent'' 

With respect to the native country of ths 
tree. Dr. Buchanan, who sent it from Nipai 
to the Calcutta Garden, in 1602, snppoaed 
it to have been originally brought ^' from 
China or some country subject to it" 
Bentham and Hooker (Gen. plant L 378) 
give it as a native of Japan, China and the 
Himalayas. Znccarini (op. dt 196) thinks 
it probably a native of India, ii^coduced 
into Japan by wa^ of China. I am not 
aware that there is any evidenca of its 
bein^ indigenous in Japan, and M. Mao- 
mowies always mentions it as cultivated, 
though he found it escaped and half wild 
in the woods around xokohama. The 
same autJlior has recently (Bhamnese orieot 
Asiat 20, H. Petenb. 1866) reoozded tha 
discovery of the tree in the wild ststcLin 
the mountains west of Peking, by I>r. 
Tatarinow, physician to the Russian JGs- 
■ion at the rAinesa capital from 1B40 to 
1860. 

The Japanese name is Kim-po-nass or 
Ke-po-nasr, translated by Siebold Codiw- 
foot-pear^ but by Hofbuum A0fcolatt*-4nt- 
p^ofr (his words are ''poire de Parbfie 4m 
savants'), ^e former is, 1 shoutld mppoae, 
correct as it is the same as one al tlie 
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BirUAt nr Cbiva. — In answer to *' A. 
D. 0." ( VoL 2, No. 3, p. 40), who enquires, 
** Is cremation ever practised," I wonid say 
that in the section of ooantry lying north of 
the Hangchow hay and embracing all that 
portion of the Gheldang province north at 
least to Suchow and vicinity in the Kiang- 
stt province, the people are accustomed to 
place the dead in coffins for a few months, 
or at most a year, when the remains are 
burned and the charred bones are placed in 
an earthen vessel made for the purpose, 
which is covered with a lid, and a small 
mound of earth is usually raised over it. 
This earthen vessel is about 2 feet long^ 8 
inches broad, and 5 or 6 inches deep The 
coffins are sometimes used for the fuel on 
the burning occasion, but often the same 
coffin is preserved and used for the inter- 
ment of several persons of the same family. 
Sometimes a drawer is made in the bottom 
of the coffin, and the corpse is laid in the 
drawer, so that it is quite convenient to 
draw out the drawer and remove the re- 
mains for burning. Sometimes only a 
portion of the coffin is used in the burning, 
and the remainder is used in building boats, 
and for various other purposes. Cremation 
Seems (]|uite incompatible with manv of the 
superstitions generally entertained by the 
Chinese relative to the dead, and it 
would be interesting to trace the origin of 
this custom, especially to learn whether 
different religious views are held by those 
who practise il 

The cremation of Buddhist priests, is 
practiced very much in this section, and 1 
suppose the custom is common throughout 
the empire. Are there portions of the coun- 
try where this custom is not found ? 

M. J. Kkowltom. 

P. A— In voL 2, No. 6, p. 84, Mr E. J. 
Bitel thinks it very strange that "some 
Fjrotestant missionaries persist in using the 

ward SShanJflSi as an equivalent for God.'' 
There are not only ** some " but many mis- 
sionaries who use thin j|| A for God ; all the 

missionaries at Ningpo for instance, thus use 
it. But I am not aware that any use shin as 
a full and exclusive equivalent for God, but 
as an equivalent for God, god, gods, and sod- 
deases, m short all objects that are worship- 
ped. We use it as the only ffeneric term 
oy which it is possible to translate Elohim^ 
which in the scriptures is used for all gods, 
also angels, kings, princes, judges, magis- 
trates, and good men ; and to translate 
Theoi and Theoi^ which were used b^ the 
Greeks to signify gods of every descriptions, 
whether celestial or terrestial, whether the 
souls of great men or evil spirits, whether 



idols or the gods of the wells, springs, creeks, 
rivem, mountains,* winds, seasons, sleep, 
death, or mere lares ptnates, fates, furies, 
muses, graces, and all the other countless 
superior or inferior gods and goddesses, de- 
migods, and demons. 

To attempt to translate Elohimy TAeor, 
and Theoiy by the specifio term Tien-Chu 

(^ ':^)otSffumg'U ( ^ *^) we regard as 

positively absurd.* 

I have made the above remarks simply to 
correct the misapprehension of Mr Eitu and 
others who may entertain the same view, 
respectinff the powers attributed to the term 
8hvn by those who use it fur God, and the 
use they make of it. They do not I think 
expect, as Rev. Mr Peet very unwarrantably 
did when he used Rhifhy that it " might be 
made to yield up all other significations, 
and become ezdusively appropriated '' as a 
specific term to God, (see Mr P.'s letter to 
Prot. Missionaries, March 31, 1864.) This 
is not possible nor desirable, any more than 
it is possible or desirable for Elohim and 
Theos to acquire such a specific use. We 
want just such a broad term, indeed must 
have it, that may be applied to idols and 
all false gods as well as the true God, as 
according to the usus loquendi of the Chi- 
nese Shin is applied, to every object worship- 
ped, and is equivalent to their term F^u 8ah 

(^^ |£) which is now thus applied. 

The solecism of using Shin for the Holy 
Spirit, is apparent. M. J. K. 

The East India. CoMPA2nr. (YoL 2, p. 
107). — ^The enquiry of G. M. C. respecting 
the Chinese cnaraoters used to designate 
the select committee I leave to those who 
have a knowledge of the language, but as in- 
formation regarding the constitotion of the 
China service of the late East India Com- 
panv may be interesting to some of the 
readers of Notes and Qumss^ I venture to 
submit the following : — 

Chiefs and Residents in China. — Prior to 
1778, the management of the East India 
Company's affairs in China was committed 
to the supercarffoes generally, under the 
denomination of a Council ; one of the 
supercaigoes being designated and appoint- 
ed to act as chief. 

In 1778 the Court of Directors resolved 
to appoint a Select Committee of Super- 
cargoes to consist of three members, qt 
whom the first was denominated President. 

♦ In preaohing we nse Tien-vn ( T ^V ) Clw 

^^ (^ H) ^»«^* ( Jt ^) ^^(^^ 
(^^ 'Op) and other terms necesiaiy to make 

known the attributes of the true God. 
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In 1781 the Select Committee was abolish' 
ed, and the former system of a Council 
restored, lu 1785, the Select Committee 
was re-appointed, to consist of a President 
and six other members. This appears to 
have been the constitution of the Commit- 
tee until 1791-2, when a secret and super- 
intending Committee was appointed (as 
well as a Select Commiftee) to consist of 
three Members, the first of whom was also 
President of the Select Committee, which 
was then reduced to four or three members. 
In 1794 the Secret and Superintending 
Committee was abolished, and from that 
period the Select Committee consisted of 
five, four or three members according to 
the pleasure of the Court. 

The following are the names and rank of 
office bearers, with the dates of their ap- 
pointments : — 

Chiefs of Council, from 1771-2, when the 
whole of the Council was first appointed to 
reside in China, to 1778, when a President 
and Select Committee were appointed : — 

1771-2. — Alexander Hume. 

1773-4.— Edward Phipps. 

1777-8.— Mathew Raper. 
President of the Select Committee from 
1778 to 1781, when the former system of a 
Council was restored : — 

Thomas Fitzhugh. 
Chiefs of Council from 1781 to 1785, when 
a President and Select Committee were 
appointed : — 

1781-2.— James Bradshaw. 

1873-4.— W. Henry Pigou. 

1775. — ^Henry Browne, appointed to 
succeed on a vacancy. 

Presidents of Select Committee from 1785: 

1785-6.— WiUiam Henry Pigou. 

1786-7. — Henry Browne. 

1789-90.— John Harrison. 

1791-2.— Henry Browne. 

179tJ.7. —Richard HaU. 

1802-3. — James Drummond. 

1806-7.— John WiDiam Roberta. 

1809-10.— Henry Browne. 

1811-12.— J. F. Elphinston. 

1816-17. —Sir George T. Staunton. 

1817-18.— Sir Theophilus Metcalfe. 

1819-20.— Sir James B. Urmston. 

1826-7.- Sir William Eraser. 

1827-8. — Sir William Eraser, and upon 
his death 

1828-9.— William H. C. Plowden, and 
on his resignation 

1829-30. — W. Baynes, superseded by 

1830-1. — Charles Marjoribanks. 

1831-2.— John Erancis Davis. 

1832-3.— W. H. C. Plowden. 

1833-4.— John Erancis Davis. 
In this year the Charter of the East In- 
dU Company expired. jg. 



Thb East India Cobcpant. (Vol. 2, p. 
m).-^The following relating to G. M. C.'s 
query respecting the Committee of the East 
India Company appeared in a recent issue 
of the Friend of China, and is transferred 
to our columns as recalling facta which will 
possess an interest to those who have re- 
sided in China under both the old and new 
regimes] ;— 

Correspondence between the Supercargoes 
of the East India Company and the Chinese, 
excepting up to a year or two before the 
East India Company's monopoly of China 
Tnule was abolished, was seldom in writing 
— ^it was nearly all oral. Indeed, with the 
exception of the Rev. Dr. Morrison, they 
had no regular Interpreter, and, by an esta- 
blished rule, were compelled to write their 
wauto in the English language. And when 
such memorials as they had were to be pre- 
sented, it was not the Select Committee 
who operated in their delivery, but one or 
other of their Captains ; — the authorities, 
if condescending to make a reply, sending 
their answer to the Hong merchants, who, 
on their side, conveyed ita purport verbally. 
We cannot say positively that some peculiar 
term was not applied to the Select Com- 
mittee : — but we think not ; and oar 
opinion is based on having had opportu- 
nities in Hongkong, before the close of the 
first war, of inspecting many of the Ar- 
chives of the Company as deposited in what 
was then termed the Record office, a build- 
ing long ago moved to make way for the 
present Government house and surround- 
ing grounds. But we shall beat satisfy 
those who desire information on this subjed: 
by furnishing a few passages from a volume 
of evidence before a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons in the spring of 
1830 — and first Mr Marjoribanks, who for 
nearly seventeen years was one of the Com- 
pany's supercargoes. 

[This evidence relates chiefly to the fact 
that communications addressed to the Chi- 
nese were in English; and states the 
extent to which a knowledge of Chinese 
prevailed amongst the foreign employ^ of 
the Company.] 

But as especially on the term used by 
both Qovemment and Co. -Hong for the 
Company, we have the follovring by Mr J. 
F. (now Sir John) Davis : — 

'' Is not the Company's mark a passport 
for their goods from one end of China to 
the other ? — Yes ; and in travelling through 
the country with Lord Amherst, I saw 
written up in Chinese characters ** Com- 
pany's doth." I would observe, with re- 
gard to the title ''Company," that it is the 
only respectable term which the Chinese 
apply to foreigners ; they generally call 
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them by names which are scarcely to be 
repeated ; the original Chinese expression, 
Koung sze, means a body of public func- 
tionaries. 

Still further to the point is the follow- 
ing :— 

''Do the representatives of the Company 
possess any peculiar advantages in tlieir 
intercourse with the Chinese, and in their 
means of access to the local government of 
C vQton i — ^They possess one very essential 
alvantas^e, in being the only foreigners 
who are allowed to have a direct communi- 
cation in the native language with the 
Grovernment, which has been expressly 
denied to all others, and only conceded to 
the Company, on the part of the govern- 
ment, because they could not resist it. 
They also derive great advantage from the 
attention which has been paid to the lan- 
guage and to the institutions of the Chinese; 
to the knowledge of their laws especially, 
as well as to the general character of the 
people ; an advantage which is not, as far 
as I know, possessed by any (»ther traders 
at Canton." 

*' Do any other foreigners in China be- 
sides the English possess a competent 
knowledge of the Chinese language, or avail 
themselves of its use in their intercourse 
with the government of China 1 — Certainly 
none of the traders in China. There are a 
few Catholic priests who study it for the 

Surpose of propagating Christianity ; but it 
.'VB not, to my knowledge, ever been used 
by any European traders, except the Com- 
pany's representatives, in their written in- 
tercourse with the Government and with 
the people.'* 

''Do the Chinese government recognize 
the Company's Factory as a respectable and 
more official body of persons than any other 
persons in China i — They consider and 
treat them in a manner very di£ferent from 
the treatment which they show to other 
Europeans. They have done, in respect to 
the Company representatives what they 
never did in respect any other traders ; 
they have admitted them to personal con- 
ferences on equal terms. In the year 1814, 
I was at all the conferences which were 
conducted by Sir George Staunton, to 
which the Mandarins came into full state, 
and met us as equals to all intents and pur- 
poses. I have myself been engaged in per- 
sonal interehanges of visits with the Man- 
darins on friendly terms. They would not 
certainly adopt such a mode of conduct 
towards other Europeans at Canton, in my 
opinion." 

We conclude with an extract from a 
Proclamation by Governor Le, acting in 
conjunction with Ten, Commissioner of 



Customs, illustrative of the manner|tb® 
Hong merchants were ordered to tell foreig" 
ners what was requisite. This particular 
state paper went forth consequent on a 
petition to the Viceroy by some American 
merchants, in which they complained ^^^of^the 
acts of our Company's supercargoes : — 

" 'Having received orders to examine 
and consult, we now submit whether these 
suggestions be right or not, and wait for 
instructions to promulgate them. Wp 
moreover request that a communication 
may be made to the Hoppo to examine and 
conform.'" 

" These statements have come before me, 
the governor ; and as the deliberations are 
completed, 1 direct, in accordance with the 
above suggestions, a list to be made out of 
exports — tea, raw silk, <fec. 24 articles. 
[Here he quotes, verbatim, the preceding 
paragraphs, and desires the Huppo to issue 
a proclamation in tkeir unittd atonies to the 
Hong m^ixhantSf to communicate the orders 
of governm^etvtf to the foreigners of all noUions^ 
and to the native shopmen, that one and idl 
of them may yield obedience to the same."] 

"Thus the affair comes before me, the 
Hoppo ; and 1 herebv issue, in the name of 
the governor and Hoppo, the following 
orders. [Here he repeats, verbatim^ the 
preceding, and then adds."] 

" Let merchants, foreigners, lin^ists and 
shopmen, all be hereby fuUy informed, 
that hereafter they are required implicitly 
to obey the preceding regulations, to ex- 
amine and conform their dealings to the 
list of exports and imports hereto annexed. 
Hong merchants alone are allowed to trade 
in the articles therein mentioned. Shop- 
men are not permitted to have any secret 
interooiinie with foreigners." 

"Does it appear by that proclamation 
through what authority the American j^e- 
tition was presented ?— It could only be 
presented through the medium, and in the 
words, of the Hong merchants. The ques- 
tion resolves itself into the respective pri- 
vileges which Americans and English pos- 
sess at Canton ; and in order to show that 
the Company have not been hostile to the 
Americans, I may state that I myself inter- 
fered, with the sanction of our Committee, 
in favour of an American named Ammidon, 
in 1825, and availed myself of the know- 
ledge I had of the Chinese language to 
write a petition for him to the authorities, 
complaining of the conduct of the Hong 
merchants. That petition was sent back 
unopened to the American, with a message 
to say, that no American could communicate 
directly in the native language with the 
government. The individual's grievance 
remains to this day unredressed." 
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MoNaTBB Bamboos. (toL 2, p. 107.)— 
" .\ntiqnarian " can scarcely be serious in 
asking whether the statement he quotes 
from that repertory of marvels, the SOian 
Hai King, is correct. There would be 
equal reason in asking for a copv of the 
original receipt for the cream-tarts described 
in the Arabian Nights. The statement re- 
specting the monstrous bamboos of Wei 

K'ew or TtLn Kew (^ J^) t^ the name is 

SMBHstimes written, is repeated in numerous 
works, but none venture on an attempt to 
identify the locality, beyond surmising that 
the ' ' forest of Shun '' is in dicated. This pio- 
bably refers to the neighbourhood of Kwei- 
liu in Kwang-sii where the Emperor Shun is 
said to have died, b.g. 2206. As regards the 
size of bamboos, a diameter of eight or nine 
inches is probably the extreme attained, by 
rare specimens, i^ Southern China. ' ^ 

Rbadbr. 



New Wobks. 

Two now works which will prove interest- 
ing and valuable to those engaged in Chi- 
nese studies are advertised as in the press 
by Messrs Trtlbner & Co., in their Oriental 
LUerary Record No. 35, for June, 1868. 
These are : 

The Speculations on Metofhysics, Polity, 
and Morality of ''The Old Philosophy'* 
Lau Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, 
with an Introduction by Johb Chalmebs, 
M.A., 1 vol, fcap. Svo. And 

The Travels of the Buddhist Pilgrim, Fah 
Hian. Translated from the Chinese, with 
Notes and Prolegomena, by S. Bbal, Chap- 
lain in Her Majesty's Fleet, a Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and formerly 
of Trinity College. Cambridge, 1 voL, 
orown Svo. 

We have also to call attention to a most 
valuable ''Map of the Sun-on district in 
Kwangt^tng,** compiled with much labour 
by the Bev. S. Volnntieri of the B. C. 
Mission, Hongkong, and lithographed at 
liepsic and Milan. It is in two sheets, but 
can be obtained mounted on one, in case, at 
a slightly increased price. Too much praise 
cannot be accorded to its painstaking and 
erudite author. 

The Journal of the North-China Branch 
qf the Royal Asiatic Society for 1867, is the 
most interesting volume yet issued, we 
think, by the Society. It contaros 266 
pages of closely printed matter, embracing 
several maps, plans, &o. The Secretary 
contributes an able sketch of the events of 
the past year, which increases the popular 
interest of a number which will be hiKhly 
valued by students and others resident 
in China. 



Books Wantbd. 

Williams' Middle KingdooL — Address 
Bev. v. B., care of Editor. 

Swinhoe's Notes on Formosa. Address 
H. K., Takao, care of Editor N. S Q. 

Calleir's Systema Phoneticum Scriptoiss 
Sinicee, Macao, 1841 ; Penal Code of Quna, 
by Sir G. T. Staunton, London, 1810.— 
Address Bev. G. Piercy, Canton. 

A good Portuguese-English Dictionary, 
price not to exceed $5.00. — ^Address A. B., 
care of Editor N. <t Q. 

Comte de Gobineau's "Besidenoe in 
Persia."— Address W. F. M., oaie of Editor 

Vol 2, p. 69, ool. 1, line 9, the iconis, 
" of the regular year, or our month ** are 

omitted. CoL 2, line 1,/or & read ifl, 

CoL 2, line 6, /or 1^ read ^. CoL 2, 

last line, <rfter 112, odei 115 ; and for 186 
and 231, read 189 and 223.— G. ScHLBaBi.. 

Vol. 2, p. ri, coL 2, Une 45, /or "for" 
read ''before." Line 60, for "he may have 
bangles " read '*hJB hair dangles. " — Jubist. 
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First akrival of the Poetcguesb in 

China. 

The following brief contemporaneous ac- 
<sount of the arrival of Fern&o Peres de An- 
^ade at Canton in 1517, when Europeans 
for the first time landed in China, does not 
Appear to haye been hitherto noticed, and 
is not without interest, as the earliest Chi- 
nese mention of European visitors. It is 



quoted in a work on the Art of War, 
published under the Ming Dynasty, A.D. 
1621, in the course of a description of cannon 
and hrearnis : 

** Ku Ying-siang says as follows : — 
Fiinlan^ki j^ ^^ |^ is the name of a 

country, not the name of a gun. In the year 
thig-cWaw of the reign Cheng-t^ (A.D. 1517) 
1 was in office as Supervisor in Kwang- 
tung. and was Acting Commissioner for 
Maritime affairs. Tliere suddenly arrived 
fat this time] two large seagoing vessels, 
which came straight to the Hwai-ytian 
(cherishing-those-from-afar) post-station at 
tbe city of Canton, giving out that they had 
brought tribute from the country of F%i^ 
lany-ki [Feringhi, Franks]. The master of 
the vessels was named ka-pitari. The peo- 
ple on board all had prouiinent noses and 
deeply-sunk eyes, wearing folds of white 
cloth around their heads, like the costume 
of the Mohammedans. Keport was at onoe 
made to the Viceroy, His Excellency Ch'^n 
Si-hien, who thereupon honoured Canton 
with his presence, '^ and who gave orders 
that, as these people knew nothing of eti- 
quette, they should be instructed for three 
days in the proi^er ceremonies at the Kwang 
Hiao See (the Mohammedan Mosque) ; after 
which tbey were introduced. It being 
found that the Ta Ming B'Wei Tien [collect- 
ed Ordinances of the Ming Dynasty] contaiJL 
no mention whatever of tribute being re- 
ceived from the nation in question, a full 
report of the matter was transntitted to His 
Mh jesty, who consented to the transmission 

Sof the individuals and presents] to the 
ioard [of Rites.] At this time His Majejh 
ty was engaged in a tour in the Southern 
Provinces, and [the foreigners] were left in 
the same lodging with myself fur close upon 
a year. When his present Majesty ascend- 
ed the Throne {i.e. the Emperor Shiii Tsung, 
who succeeded to the Throne in 1521), in 
consequence of disrespectful conduct on the 

(1.) The residence of the Viceroys being at 
that time Shao k'ing Fa. 
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^foreigners'] i>art, the interpreter * waa sub- 
jected to capital puniahment and bia meo 
were sent back in custody to Canton, and 
expelled beyond the frontiers of the Pro- 
Tince. During the long stay made by these 
people at Canton they manifested particu- 
lar fondness for the study of the Buddhist 
writings. Their guns were maile of iron, 
and five or six feet in length " 

Who Ku Ying siang was is not stated in 
the work from which the above extract is 
taken ; but in all probability he was one of 
the progenitors of the celebrated. Ku Ten- 
wu of the present dynasty, in whose biogra- 
phy mention is made of an ancestor who 
held office at Canton during the reign 
Chdng Te. 

The two large vessels referred to are ob- 
viously those which the early Portuguese 
chroniclers themselves speak of as having 
been taken to Canton, the two remaining 
ships and four Malay junks belonging to 
the Expedition having been left at anchor 
near the island of St. John*s. 

Canton. W. F. MaTKrs. 



Chinese belief in the power of Fo- 

KEIONBRS TO DISCOVER PrECIOUS 

Metals, and Stones. 

Mr Albert Bickmore in the last volume of 
the transactions of the North China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society relates that, 
while on his journey from Canton to Han- 
kow, he was credited by the people of one 
locality with possessing the power of being 
able to discover the whereabouts of precious 
metals, &o , lying concealed in the ground. 
There is no doubt that many Chinese be- 
lieve foreigners to be gifted in this wav, and 
this is not to be wondered at when geologists 
and such-like persons are seen acting in 
very mysterious ways when engaged in 
scientitic purs.iits. This kind of belief forms 
the basis of an amusing story in a Chinese 
Book of Anecdotes which I possess. 

A pork-butcher, who keeps a stall near 
the Foreign Factories in Canton, is one day 
suddenly accosted by a foreigner^ tirtio had 
been in the habit of strolling past the other's 
stall, and is asked whether he is willing to 
sell the bench on which the pork is exposed. 
Thinking the question is put merely for the 
sake of a little fun, the butcher in the same 
spirit replies that he will take 50 taels for 
it, but is greatly surprised to find that the 
other is willing to pay that sum. This con- 
vinces him that something very precious 
wliich the foreigner has been able to see lies 
concealed in the board, and he instantly 
refuses to sell it, and instead carefully stores 

(2 ) This, was Thom^ Fires, who was despatch- 
ed in charge of the presents from Canton. 



it in his house. The foreigner prooetnls im- 
mediately afterwards to his native liuid, 
from which he returns in about a year's 
time. As soon as he sees the butcher again 
he enquires after the safety of the bench, 
on which its owner asks him directly what 
precious stone, is concealed in it to 
prompt him to purchase it. He is in- 
formed in reply that a snake holding a 
brilliant gem in its mouth was lodged 
in it, feeding un the blood that soaked 
through from the pork exposed on it, bat 
that as soon as the supply of its food ceased 
the snake would die and the gem become 
worthless. The butcher no sooner hears 
this than he rushes home, seizes a hatchet, 
and splits the board into pieces. To his 
dismay he finds that there is a snake, which, 
however, has long been dead, and the gem 
which it assuredly holds in its mouth, is of 
the same color as the eye of a boiled fish. 

A. F. 



Animal suckling bt a Woman in Aknam. 

I send the following from the Saigon 
Advertiser wliich seems worth preservation. 
Have women been known to suckle animals 
in other parts of the world besides Cochin- 
China or is the case related below an un- 
usual instance of preverted instinct even in 
a Chinese speaking country ? R. T. 

'^ NouveUe manUre dCengrais9er let eo- 
chons: — Dimauche dernier (15 Aout, 1868) 
une femme annamite demeuraut k Cbolen, 
ayant besoin d'argent pour jouer, vendit A 
un frangais sou voisin, nn petit cochon ag6 
d'environ 3 mois, moyennant 1 piastre et 2 
franca. La chance lui fut favorable, et dans 
la soir^ elle revint, rapportant le prix 
qu'elle avait regu, et r6clamant son cochon 
en ^change. Le frauQais qui avait TintentioQ 
de le garder, refusa. La femme annamite 
insiste, pleure, et offre une piastre en pins : 
le voisin fut 6tonn6 d'une g^tfrosite SHm- 
bable, pour une annamite, mais garda 
ranimal. 

Alors desolation, cris, plenrs, etc ; elle 
se uit k caresser son cochon en lui donoaot 
toutee sortes d'Spith^tes, plus tendresles 
unes que les autres, enfin elle I'app^Ie son 
enfant, et dit que depuis sa naissance elle 
le nourrissait de son lait : les auditean 
pr6sent8 ne purent oroire hnn fait pareiL 
Le voisin lui dit alors, si tu nous prouve oe 
que tu viens de dire, je te le rends. Ls 
femme annamite n'h^ita mdme pas, et 
stance tenante, elle leur montra qu'ell^ 
n'avait dit que la v^rit^ ; qnand k mattre 
goinfre, il montrait son oontentement par 
un petit grognement, habituel chez ses 
pareils ! " 
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A CHiNBSB LOTTJS&T. 

In a recent trip in the ooantry I became 
aoquaint«)d with a ipeciea of Lottery called 

"^^ Hwa IVei, Le. the "Flowery So- 
ciety." It appears to be a very enticing 
mode of gambling, if we may judge by the 
mnltitodea that patronize it when in ope* 
ration, and the severity of the punishment 
which according to law or custom, is inflict- 
ed Qpon those who are convictc'd of conduct- 
ing such a Lottery, via., '^^ ^S lAhrlwig^ 

** death in the standing cage«" 

This iM probably the kind of lottery re- 
ferred to by Mr DooUttlo in his ''Social 
Life of the Chinese," yol. 2d, p. 287, the 
profits of a successful wager being the same, 
▼is., thirty fold. He, however, does not 
give the mode of conducting it. 

The modus operandi of uiis lottery is as 
follows : The tickets or shares are thirty- 
two in number, and are usually designated 
by the names of domestic and wild animals 
as dog, horse, monkey, camel, white ele- 
phant, &c. The lottery conductors secretly 
write one of these names on a slip of paper, 
which is rolled up and enclosed in a case, 
and then, with a fire cracker attached, ii 
elevated on a pole in sight of the crowd of 
patrons of the lottery. Business then be- 
gins. Each venturer li^s down his cash, 
any sum not exceeding 1,000 cash, and se- 
lects one of the thirty two-names which he 
aupposes may be the one elevated on the 
pole. His name, the amount of his wager, 
and the name that he has selected for his 
ticket, are written down in a book. All 
who wi-h to venture do the same. One 
person can select several names or tickets, 
uying down a wager with each, if he wishes. 
When all have laid down th^ir wagers that 
wish, the fire cracker at the top of the poles 
is exploded, the ticket that is to deci(]e the 
lucky winner, and towards which all eyes 
are directed, is lowered, and the name, mon- 
key for instance, is proclaimed, when those 
who had guessed this name, come forward 
and receive thirty times the amount ven- 
tured. Thus he who laid down 1,000 cash, 
receives 30,000, and be who laid down 100 
cash receives 3,000. It is this large profit 
no doubt, that renders this mode of gam- 
bling so popular and enticitig. But after 
all, the lottery men make the most money. 
Suppose for instance that 300 persons ven- 
tured, and all laid down 1,000 cash each, 
and that five who laid down 1,000 cash ^ere 
successful, they would receive 150,000 cssh, 
but the lottery men would still have a 
balance of 150,000 piofit. 

And as is always the case in gambling, 
the conductors of the lottery often cheat. 
Thus if they find that too many are gusssing 



the right ticket, they explode the fire 
cracker and put an end to proceedings, and 
proceed to make a new trial. Sometimes a 
young girl fantastically decked out, ascends 
to the top of the pole and explodes the 
cracker, and at the same adroitly changes 
the ticket 

Many evils result from this, as well as 
other modes of gambling, such as neglect of 
business and all other duties, quarrels, 
pofer<;y, and suicides. One young man, 
whose father was my host on the above- 
mentioned visit, having lost 400,000 cash, 
and not being able to pay up the full 
amount, for which he was pressed, commit- 
ted suicide. And his father is now spending 
all his property at the Yamuns in trying to 
have the lottezy men punished. 

M J. K. 



pADDr Husks. 

Foreign ladies in China (by which distant 
readers must understand ladies foreign as 
regards China) who take sufficient interest 
in the domestic affairs of their own house, 
will no doubt have observed how rapidly 
tlieir table knives w( ar away in this coun- 
tiy, and they will also, we hope, have 
admired the l^utiful whiteness of the rice 
which is served up at their tables ; but they 
have probably been unaware that both these 
results are attributable to the same cause, 
and that cause is— paddy husks. 

The outer coverings of the rice grains 
when in ear, the glumes of the flower of the 
rice plant, or paddy husks as we call them 
for the sake of brevity, when removed from 
the grain are pressed into earthen moulds 
and calcined, or burned, as wood is when 
made into charcoal, with such a deficiency 
of oxygen, as to prevent consumpiiou of tlie 
substance or destruction of the texture ; 
the result is cakes of a substance which 
Chinese call ngk-fui, or tooth powder, and 
known to foreigners as knife powder ; the 
abundance of silex iu thene paddy hunks — a 
subtanoe which is contained by nearly all 
graminaceous plants— in extremely hard but 
invisible granules gives to this puwder a 
remarkably strong scouring power, and 
this it is which causes our knivi's to wear 
away in China much faster than elsewhere. 

The pure rice grain is of a very indi fie rout 
white colour, and to make it more plejisiug 
to the eye the calcined husks or iig^ fui are 
mixed with the rice as it is piuMing throui^h 
the pounding or thrashing process (with the 
sight of which all residents in China are 
familiar) and being thus beaten into an ex- 
tremely fine powder the calciited paddy 
husks cause the whiteness of ih^ rice whi«:h 
we admire at our tablss. ;S. 
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Japanbsb Crabs. 

The fallowing appears to be worth a cor- 
ner in Notes aiid Queries. It i» from a leoent 
issue of the Japan Gazette : — 

'' III Japan, although we have as yet bad 
no marvel Ions t^oosebmies, or gigantic cab- 
bages, or Titanic coppers, nor even a shower 
of frogs or little fishes to report for the 
bewonderinent of our readers, yet we do 
occasionally meet with extraordinary na- 
tural as well as artificial productions well 
worthy of record, and calculated to strength- 
en the old adage that truth is straugBr 
than fiction. 

^' We have just been examining a ciab 
bought by a gentleman at Katasei, on Sun- 
day last, for half an itziboo. Nothing very 
wonderful in that, perhaps, for lots of crabs 
at proper seasons may be had in Yokohama 
market for less money. Probably so i but 
this crab took two men to carry from 
Katasei into town — it had to be lashed with 
bamboo on a shutter— and it measures from 
the extreme point of one claw to the other 
eleven feet aiid eight inches! It has four 
legs on each side armed at the end with a 
kind of pointed hook, the most forward a 
foot or more shorter than the claw, and 
each shorter than its foremnner. The 
body of the creature is about 18 inches 
from the eyes to the tail, which latter is folded 
close to the body, but articulated after the 
manner of a lobster's tail. The breadth of 
the back is about a foot, and the shell is 
thick and knobby, giving the idea of im- 
mense strength. It is a creature altogether 
the most remarkable that we have ever 
seen.'' D. N. 



A Kino of the Dogs. 

The Chinese believe that a dog which has 
a yellow head and a white body with spots 
on the centre is in some sort of way a king 
of the dogs. About ten years ago a trader 
in the Lin Hing Street in Canton had one 
of these animals, the kingly nature and 
superior qualities of \\hicli were recognised 
by the other dogs in the street in a remark- 
able manner. My informant tells me that 
these used to parade every mominfl; past the 

^Ih -?- ^jp, as the yellow-headed dog was 

called, in large numbers at a time, looking 
towards him with signs of respect and fear ; 
and that this practice continued daily while 

the ^ lived on the premises in Lin fling 

Street of his master, who did not keep him 
long there, but sent him off to the country. 
It is a fact that dogs marked in the way 
I have described are invariably sold at 
higher prices than others. 

iFATi. . 



Thx Nasal sound ''no.'' 

This at the beginning of a syllable i» 
perhaps the most difficult consonant sound 
in the Chinese language for a foreigner to 
acquire, and yet it is remarkable to find 
that it is so facile to the tongue of a 
Chinese that whole classes of people (the 
boat popuUtiou of Canton for instance^ 
employ it snpererogatorily ; I have met 
with very many of such classes of Chineso 
who are quite incapable of pronouncing a 
pure Canconese monosyllable word com- 
mencing with d, f, ai, or M (I refer to Wil- 
liams' orthography) without giving the nasal 
sound to it ; thus it becomes fi^, oi be- 
comes ngaif and so forth. An aspirated 
vowel sound removes the difficulty, for in 
the matter of the letter H., so terrible a 
difficulty to Cocknies, the Chinese seem to 
be quite at home, and a mistake in this re- 
spect with them appears to be as unlikely as- 
to us {preiguers would be a total change of 
consonants in a word. Amcaa. 



Australia a Silk producino Countkt. 

Australia seems determined to ''go-a- 
head,'' and I notice that vigorous efforts are 
being made to introduce the breeding of 
Silkworms. I learn that at Fitzroy in Vic- 
toria a Mrs. Timbrell, has been carrying oi^ 
an establishment for sericulture for somo 
months, and that she has been thoroughly 
successful. In a climate so admirably suit- 
ed as Victoria for the breeding of the silk- 
worm, it is matter of wonder, says the ^tt#- 
tralasrian in which a notice of this appears^ 
that the industry never was taken up be- 
fore. It would appear that in other ooloniesi 
besides Victoria the pursuit is being follow- 
ed. The Yass Conner in a recent numb^ 
mentions that a person in that neighbour- 
hood has commenced silkworm breeding on. 
a limited scale with some success. We hope 
that this useful and novel industry will bo 
fostered. There appears to be some diffi- 
culty as to the winding, but this will doubt- 
less be easily overcome. Ton may perhaps 
care to insert this *' odd note " of the fint 
symptoms of rivalry between the two " Far 
Eastern " empires of China and Australia. 

An Australian. 



Missions in China. 

In a previous number of Notes and Que- 
rieSf (vol. 2, No. 5), D. N. gives some 
statistics of the missions in China. Desirous 
of furnishing fuller particulars than those 
already communicated I set down the re- 
sult of my enquiries as regards the missions 
of christian denominations of which I can 
obtain statistics. My best thanks are due 



'I 



to the gentlemen of various persuasions 
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who have favooxed me with replies to my 
queries. 

Commencing with a few lines on the 
origin of the B. C. Miaaiona, we find that the 
first recorded miuion hither set oat in the 
«arly part of the I3th century when two 
Italians of the order of St. Dominick were 
depatched to China reaching the court of 
the then Tartar emperor about 1247 A.D. 
They were apparently successful, and at least 
excited no hostile feeling in the native 
mind. The next of whom any record is 
preserved is J. Monte de Corvino (or as the 
''Annals" gives his name John de Mont- 
HM>rvin) who, somewhere about 1300 A. D., 
arrived at Peking and founded a flourishing 
mission of some 6000 souls. For his services 
he was created Archbishop of Cambalu 
^now Peking.) The date of his death seems 
uncertain. In 1363, the Mongolian empire 
was overthrown and the Christians were 
-dispersed, and until about 1540 history is 
«ilent on the subject of missions to China. 
Bt. Francis Xavier whose name is familiar 
to at least most foreign residents in the far 
East, commenced at this period his efforts 
to revive missionary work in China. His 
praiseworthy efforts were unfortunately cut 
«hort by death in the year 1553. But 
twenty-seven years afterwardsthe celebrated 
Ricci fotind his way to Peking and from 
1580 to 1610 worked with unwearied assi- 
duity in the cause of proselytism. Father 
Adam Schaal, who, after a few years, suc- 
ceeded him, obtained immense influence, 
«nd according to the '' Annals " baptised in 
fourteen years— from 1650 to 1664— one 
hundred thousand Chinese! Though this 
estimate is probably a great exaggerations 
his success was undoubted for a consider- 
able period, until in 1665 he was imprison- 
-«d by a powerful anti-Christian party which, 
beaded by the prists, and aided bv Maho- 
medan influence, aimed at nothing less than 
the total extermination of the new sect. 
Schaal died under torture in 1666, and most 
of his fellow-labourers, amounting in all to 
twenty-nine persons were banished to Can- 
ton, four only being permitted to remain in 
the character of '' learned men.*' Yerbiest 
«ucoeeded Schaal and met with immense 
success. The Emperor Kan-Hi during 
whose minority the persecutions had been 
inaugurated, became his fast friend and pro- 
nounced a panegyric over his body afte! his 
4eath in 1668. The Rev. Fathers Gerbillon 
«nd Bouvet, who succeeded Yerbiest, obtain- 
ed a legal recognition of Christianity, which 
resulted for awhile in the cessation of per- 
moution in the provinces. On the death of 
£anghi, however, his son and successor re- 
voked the edict in favour of the Christians 
«nd the persecutions which followed lasted 



until 1795 — or rather never ceased until the 
late war. By the recent treaty the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries regained the site for- 
merly ceded to them at Peking. 

To revert to the internal details of the 
missions we must go back to the year 
1659 when China was divided into three 
grand districts each under charge of a Bishop 
1. — The Bishop of Cochin-China had un- 
der his spiritual jurisdiction Chekiang, Foh- 
kien, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and Hainan 
2.-^The Bishop of Tongking had under him, 
run-nan, Kweichow, Hunan, Hupeh, SzU- 
chuan, Kiangsi, and Ngan-hwei. And 3. — 
tthe Bishop of Nanking had Peichihli, Shan- 
si, Shen-si, Shantung, Honan, Oorea, and 
Manchuria. 

In 1690 the Bishops of '"Tonkin" and 
** Cochin-China " found that the area allot- 
ed to them was too large for an efficient 
supervision. Tonkin was thereupon con- 
stituted a separate Mission and the Bishop 
of Cochin-China retained only the provinces 
of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and Hainan. A 
Portuguese bishop was appointed to Nan- 
king with spiritual authority over the pro- 
vinces of Chekiang, Fohkien, Kiangsu, 
Hunan and Hupeh, Kweichow and Yun- 
nan, and a new Bishopric was constitut<^d 
at Peking. The occupant of this post had 
in charge Shantung, Peichihli, Shansi, Shen- 
si, Honan, Ssuchuan, and Corea. 

In 1696 a Spanish Dominican was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Fuhkien. He exercised 
jurisdiction over Che-kiang and Kiangsu. 

1762 a new bishopric was constituted 
which comprehended Shansi, Hukuang 
(Hupeh and Hunan) Szuchuan and Yun- 
nan. 

In 1831 Corea was constituted an inde- 
pendent bishopric. In 1838 Hunan and 
Hupeh was made an independent diocese, 
an Italian bishop being appointed. A 
French Lazarist bishop was appointed to 
Chekiang, and Kiangsi was given up to the 
Lazarist mission under an independent 
Bishop. 

In 1839 Shantung was erected into a 
Bishopric, an Italian being the first occupant 
of the see. 

In 1840 the college of foreign missions 
in Paris sent out a Bishop for Yunnan. The 
Lazarists took charge, under a bishop of 
that order, of Mongolia and Leaotung (Pei- 
chihli.) Shansi and Shensi each became in- 
dependent bishoprics. 

From 1841 to 1860 many other charges 
took place. Bunan and Hupeh each became 
the seat of independent bishoprics, which 
like so many of the others, were held by 
Italians. French bishops were appointed 
to Tibet and Kweichow. Hongkong was 
constituted an Apostolic prefecture and ea» 
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truBted to the Italian fatben. Manchuria 
had a bishop sent out from Paria. Nor 
were tbeae the only ohanges. The Tast pro- 
vince of KzQchuan was divided into three 
compartmeuts each under a biahop*s super- 
vision. Ho-nan was entrusted to the La- 
sarists, and Kiargsu and Ngan-huei became 
one mission under a Jesuit Bishop, who 
Wias entitled ' * Vicar Apostolic of Kiaxignau/' 
Subsequently the bishopric of Peking was 
divided into three missions, the bishopa su- 
perintending being each named Vicars Apos- 
tolic of Peichihli. Kwangtung, Kwaiigai, 
aud Hainan were placed under the charge 
of a Vicar Apostolic from the colleg« ^i 
Paris. 

In 1864 Mongolia was entrusted to the 
Belgian fathers. 

I have thus briefly sketched the rise of 
the various R. G. Mission districts, as they 
are termed, in China. In another article 
I hope to flive some interesting statistics 
of each, and subsequent articles wiU be de- 
voted to similar particulars of Protestant 
Missions. N. B. D. 

P. 8. — I must correct an error in D. 
N.'s note. The number of Christians, 
i.e. Chinese converts varies in each mission 
district from 2,000 to 70,000 (not 10,000 as 
stated by D. N.) 

Notes on the Vegetable Kikodom of 

Formosa. 

For the botanical names of the plants 

given in the ^^ jS Jm* j^ ^'History of 

Tai-wan" the writer has referred to the 
Dictionaries of Morrison and Williams and 
to Bridgman's Ghrestomathy. The majority 
of tlie names which are appended, have been 
found in the above works ; aud those un- 
enuiiierated are given in Chinese, in hopes 
that some of the botanical contributors to 
this periodical will supply the want. The 
names are as follows : — 

Begonia discolor. 

Epidendrum. 

Cercio Siliguastrum. 

Hibiscus Mutabilis. 

Crinum Asiaticum. 

Nerum Oleander. 

Lai Ch'un Cumellia. 

Cblorantbus Incouspicunt. 

Jasminum Sambac. 

Amygdalus. 

Chrysanthemum Sinense. 

Lagerstroeniia. 

Narcissus Tasetta. 

Mirabilis Jalapa. 

Magnolia Pumila. 

Ligustrum Lucid um. 

i'ergularia Ordoratissima. 

Cocks- uomb. 



8un-flower. 
Jasimum Officinalis. 
Impatiens Balsamied. 
Clipped Flags. 
Hoya Camosa. 
Marygold (Tagetis Patula.) 
Gomphrena Globosa. 
Aquatic Polygossnm. 
PnicsBua Ferrea. 
Magnolia Fuscata. 
Mnrraya Fuscata. 
Iris, Lilies and Roses 
The remaining twenty-six other kinds 
are the — 
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On the whole the flora does not seem to 
differ much from that of the mainland; but 
all appears to grow more exuberantly. 
Lilies of vauious sorts grow wild all over 
the island, especially in the North, where 
in the spring toey impregnate the air with 
their delicious fragrance. Gardens of great 
beauty might easily be made by merely 
collectiug the forest flowers. 

Creepers of great variety and beauty 
grow must prolifically. Along the river 
banks and in the Jungle they may be seen 
clinging to the trees and bamboos, hanging 
in fantastic festoons, and seemingly to out- 
vie the lofty bamboo in attaining great 
eminence. 

Beautiful ferns abound throughout For- 
mosa ; and new descriptions have been dis- 
covered ; but we learn that the botanist who 
collected them died in China, and that bis 
collection never reached the society they 
were intended for ; thus, a tine field re- 
mains to be explored. 

Among the most beautiful of the feni 
tribe is the tree fern, which interlaces its 
roots in the loftiest crags of the mountains, 
flourishing at the highest altitudes. They, 
however, bear transplanting to the lower 
laud, and make a beautiful ornament to the 
garden. It will be an interesting subject 
to ascertain whether the aborigines of Tai- 
wan use this fern as food; as the new 
Zealanders do. 
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We have much to learn about the flora 
of this *' beautiful iflland," but aa the inner 
hills and villages where the most luxuriant 
vegetation is found, are at present sealed 
to ns, we must rest contented with what 
may be gained by referring to old native 
works. 

We are also very imperfectly acquainted 
with the products of the densely wooded 
mountains. Hard woods seem to be the prin- 
cipal sort ; indeed soft wood (pine) is very 
acarce and expensive, it being all imported 
from the mainland (Foochow). Firs, how- 
ever, are plentiful, and many of the moun- 
tain peaks are covered with them, but they 
are all too small and irregular in shape to 
be of use. The lord of fho forest trees is 
undoubtedly the LmuruB Camphora, It 
supplies wood for ship building, camphor, 
and oil for medicinal purposes, and i& a 
large source of revenue to the government. 

We have been unsuccessful in arriving 
at the English equivalents of the majority 
of names given hy Chinese authors of na- 
tive woods. The few given in the works 
already referred to, are the Fir, Cypress, 
Camphor, Willow, Tallow Tree, Wild Lichi, 
Wild Lnngan, Coir-palms, Areca-palm, 

Banian, Maple? (^tt3) Mulberry and the 

Wild Pine- Apple tree, largely us^ in mak- 
ing fences. Out of the down-hanging 
shoots of the banian the Chinese make 
fuses for their matchlocks. We are inclined 
to believe that there are many more trees 
which are still undiscovered. The neit^h- 
bouring Philippines have produced 350 
specimens while the largest collection of 
woods made here, we believe, was 65 kinds. 
As by giving the Chinese names it may 
be the means of indusing others interested 
in the subject to g^ve the English ones, wo 
append the Chinese characters, with a trans- 
lation of some of their descriptions and 
applications. 





Very hard and strong. 
S y ^& A fir — evergreen. 
^{ Bg| Does not rot easily, used for carts. 

J^ ]^ Hard and straight. 
J^ i^ Like the persimmon. 
J^ JU Scarce in the North. 

toIw 

JSS YhP im 1^^ leaves ased for burnishing 
tin and iron ware. 








mm 

TK ^ Grows near the water; bark soft and 
thick like cotton. 

^ ^ ^ i§ Bark tragrant. 
^^ @ 1^ U^ "^ washing. 

^ ^ rM ^"^^ ^ ^^ lagoons, used for 
dyeing nets. 

Shnib 8 or 9 feet high, good for waUdng 
sticks. 

yjC ^^ Grows in sea mud. 
yij S Spiny, does not rot. 

/^ ^ ^ Green Coral, leafless and flower- 
less shrub. 

^^ Bfl Grows m the savage territory; does 
not rot in 1,000 years. 
ittft^ Agave. 

Coarse rattans are also produced, and 
cinnamon. Of that invaluable plant, the 
bamboo, the History of Taiwan informs us 
there are thirteen varieties ; no book at our 
command gives the number of kinds pro- 
duced in China. Those indigenous to this 
island are as follows : — 

j6|l ^PT Very spiny, largely used for utensils. 

<^r iRy 4n* Conmionly called King Crab 
bamboo. 

JB Jn ^nf Commonly called Kuan 7m 
bamboo. 

IfJE 4f^ Good tor basket-ware. 

j^ jS 4^ Aboat 2 to 3 chang high, no side 
twigs. 
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jbSx ^fy Does not exceed 4 feet high, bark like 



coir. 





'Vj Blackish color, grows in damp places. 
n^y Large ; 2 ^eet in circumference, valu- 



able. 



property of beiog lactescent if taken cooked 
by women when nursing. The jj^ BL 

cores snake l>ites, and the ^^ ^3f% J&. heab 
braises and wounds. For dyeing anima^ 
skins, Ac, the savages use the nfc b. 

plant Ginger is very plentiful The j^ I^T 

Tobacco is likewise prodneed here ; and 
' Chinese inform as that the savages have » 
quality superior to their own. From an 
examination of the leaves we could discover 
DO di&»reDee in the plant, the shape and 
size being the same. It is not improbable 
that tobaceo was introduced here as soon, 
if not earlier than it was on the mainland, 
84)on after it was introduced into the Phi- 



^/f^ 'TT Large ; utcnaiL^ made of it. 

^& /^ iJ ^ "^ ^y '^^ savages £(^r arrows. 

Et BE 'TT Good for basket-ware. 

-i & ll" ^'^p*^ *"• 

^i D^ iT *^^^^ close, protuberant and ine- 
gular. 

Fruit KTows in great abandanoe, «nd l^Pl^'' '**«.?"'<* *°<*P®'*»g?,««» "«?* 
>m the exceUence of its quality, uncul- il'^J '''?"8h.* >* ''«",'? ^D- 162*. «u>d m 



from 

tivated and nncared for as most of it is, 
we can judge what a real fruit-prodncing 
ifiland this might become were any attention 



this fertile soil it woald soon become wild. 

In many parts we have seen it growing 

perfectly nncultivated. The savages wrap 



given to its improvement. The'^most'ddr- i *'^.«' ^J^««> *P ^ ^]^ J^^^^^ r^"™^ 
cious and well flavored of our fruits are ; "^'^^ '****'^' resembling in shape that nsed 



oranges, pine-apples, mangoes, plantains, 
and langans ; these are unrivalled by any 
on the mainland. Of the others we cannot 
recommend many ; they have been left too 
much to nature's care. The plums of Taiwan 
would be very good if left to ripen on 
the tree. Peaches flower very early (or 
late) ; the writer has seen trees in blossom 
in November ; the fruit is very small and 
flavorless. Hut Chinese author mentions 
grapes as a fruit of the isle; but we 
have never seen any for sale. Vines grow 



on board men-of-war at the {Hresent period. 
The dry mountain rice is a native of thia 
islami, as in the Philippines ^ and upon it 
the savages chiefly depend tar vegetable 
food. K. 



THE BETEL TREK 

The following article appeared in the 
Bangkok Calendar for 1864, and aa 1 often 
hear enquiries from Europeans respecting 
the use of the Betel nut it seems worth 



wild in the vicinity of the Dutch Fort at ! i-fc^^ng ^^^ t^« ephemewl p^es of an 
Tamsui, but bear no fruit ; and they were ; almanac ; I may add that the back 
most likely imported by the Dutch as other ! »»«mt>«" of this mterestrng " Calendw- '^ 



fruits were, for instance^ the Custard apple, 
Jack fruit, and the Mango -, also the Water 
Melon by a former governor of the island. 

Besides the fruits mentioned above the 
following are produced — the Cocoa-nut, 
Pear, Pomf^ranates, Guava^ Persimmons, 
Pumelo, Citron (Budda's band) Quince, 

(>t^ JR) and Arbutus. 

Wild Kaspberries grow over most of • the 
hiU in the north, and obtain a good size 
and fair-flavored. Strawberries are also 
wild, but tasteless. 

The betel-nut is much nsed in Taiwan. 
It is not uncommon to see the entire male 
and female inhabitants of a village with 
black teeth, caused by excesaive chewing of 
the nut. 

Of grapes and medicinal berbe 120 kinds 
are said to be produced. Wc cauucrt give 
an account of ail their medicinal properties, 
BO quote a few of the most striking. The 

'^^. milk grass is said to possess the 



contain a lage variety of ably-written 
articles on eastern matters which it is scatoe- 
ly probable ever came under the eye of 
those residing in China : — 

The betel nut tree is the Areea Palm, 
of Linu£eus, and belongs to a family hav- 
ing more than one thousand members, 
and nearly all natives of the tropics. 
I'he tree attains to a state of great 
perfection on the plains of Siam. Its 
maximum height is about ninety feet. 
Its form is very slender, having a diameter 
at the distance of two feet from the gproand, 
generally not more than six inches, which 
it maintains with but little diminution to 
the extreme top of its trunk. In the place 
of a heai't, it has a flbrous pith, occupying 
a calibre three inches in diametco*. Though 
botanically classed among herbaceoua 
plants, its trunk is quite a firm wood, but 
with a grain too open for much use, except- 
ing for rough purposes, as for flooring 
shanties, and slats for their sidings. Its 
bark is of a light ash color, with parallel 
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circles six inches apart, marking the places 
upon which its former leaves sat. Its trunk 
is remarkably upright and straight, witliout 
a knot or limb, until within two or three 
feet of its summit ; and there even it has 
none, as the genus to which it belongs will 
not allow of such encumbrances. Above 
that point, it has only a tuft of leaves, six 
or eight in number, which sit upon the top 
of the trunk, as the sugar cane leaf sits upon 
its stalk. Each leaf has a naked stem of 
six inches ; and then above this point pass 
off on either side of the leaf's spine, from 
ten to fifteen leaflets three or four inches 
wide. They altogether form but one com- 
plete leaf five feet or more in length, 
curving gracefully upward and outward. 
The tops of the Areca Palms are somewhat 
like the tops of the Cocoa-nut Palms, but 
differ from them in being much smaller, 
with coarser leaflets, haviug their points a 
little truncated or obtuse. It is probably 
owing to the comparative smallness of their 
tops, that they stand so remarkably upright, 
while their neighbors the Cocoa-nut Palms 
are generally quite bowing, and leaning in 
all directions. These feel much more than 
their slender sisters, every blast of wind 
that touches them. The roots of the two 
trees appear to be about equally strong, 
being a large bundle of small, yet tou^h, 
zamLfications from one common centre, 
which is remarkable for its loose fibrous 
texture. 

Betel trees in Siam are usually found 
standing in regular order, eight or ten feet 
apart, in two rows, on a mound or bed of 
the orchard, with a deep trench between 
each bed. As the trees have no limbs, and 
but a small tuft of leaves on their tops, they 
do not hinder the growth of other herbace- 
ous plants between them. Consequently 
Siamese horticulturists ofte nmanage to have 
these spaces profitably occupied with the 
ceri-plant, which is a vine twining upon 
poles ten or twelve feet high, standing two 
or three feet apart. But to make them 
flourish well on the same bed with the 
Betel trees, requires the richest manure, 
and this food for vegetable life, the gar- 
deners find in a small putrified fish, which 
they place close by their roots. But, Oh ! 
the stench they produce ! — Horrible indeed 
to all unaccustomed to it ; but quite agree- 
able and healthful, as it is thought, to all 
living in and about the orchard ! 

These are the oddest looking orchards 
your eyes ever beheld. You see the ceri- 
plants covering their poles, and forming a 
green, and a quite uniform top, ten feet 
from the ground, resembling very much a 
field of black pepper, or pole-beans. And 
there, in the most glaring contrast^ you see 



the light ash colored, and wonderfully prim 
trunks of the Betel trees, standing like 
hundreds of white flag-staffs, lifting up each 
its little green banner, forty to seveuty feet 
above the crowds of their companions. 

Betel trees before they begin to bear, 
have quite a green bark, as they grow very 
rapidly up to that time. They bigin to 
bear from the third to the fifth year of their 
age, when they have attained to the height 
of about eighteen feet ; and they continue 
in a bearing state nearly forty years, at 
which time they begin to decay at their roots 
and die. 

The fruit grows in large clusters having 
its own independent stem, suspending from 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
nuts. These clusters are attached to the 
tree a little below the insertion of the 
leaves, hanging very gracefully under their 
shade, two or three of the leaves often lop- 
ping down to hide them. The nuts when 
ripe are about the size and shape of a large 
egg-plum, excepting that they form a more 
obtuse oval — ^sometimes becoming quite 
spherical. They then exchange their deep 
green color, for that of a reddish yellow, 
and look much like small oranges. The 
outer part of the fruit is simply a tough 
buck, a quarter of an inch thick. The nut 
itself is a spheroid, with one of its poles 
much flattened, and is about the size of a 
large nutmeg, when stripped of its enve- 
lopes, having about the consistency of an 
undried peach. It is very prettily variegat- 
ed with white and flesh-colored spots and 
stripes, and is enveloped with a delicate 
transparent cuticle, in the place of what 
one might think should be a shell. When 
the nut has been thoroughly dried, it is too 
hard to be broken by human teeth, having 
a brown and pitted surface. In this state 
it is found in market, both as an article of 
import and export. 

The natives of Siam much prefer the nut 
in a fresh state, before it is fully ripe. For 
this purpose, they first divide the entire 
fruit, with its hull, into longitudinal quart- 
ers, and then cleave each quarter of the nut 
from its covering, Vy means of a slender knife, 
cutting (native fashion) outward from the 
thumb and fingers which hold it — very dex- 
terously managing to leave a small bit of 
the inner and lower part of the hull on each 
quarter, to serve as a delicate handle, by 
which it can be the more gracefully put into 
the mouth. The work of thus preparing 
the Betel-nut for chewing, falls by custom 
exclusively upon the women and girls, in 
which they spend a large portion of their 
time. To have it thus made ready, is a 
nuirk of politeness always due from them 
to the males, more especially their own re- 
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latives aud friends, and to all whom they 
wiah to make their friends. Wives must 
prepare it for their husbands, sisters for 
their brothers, and sweet- hearts for their 
lovers. 

But if the nut be in a dried state, the 
work seems by common consent to fall into 
the bauds of the more muscular sex. They 
break it up into a fine powder in a metallic 
barrel as large as the lower end of a oom- 
mou musket, and about eight inches long, 
open at each end, one end being smaller 
than the other. Putting a wooden plug 
into the small extremity, they drive the nut 
down from the other end upon it, and there 
break it to pieces, with a gouge-like pestle 
neatly fitted in a spheroid handle, generally 
made of ivory. The nut when thus broken 
into small particles, and oomingled with 
▼ermillion colored lime paste and a little 
ceri-leaf, is then driven out of the mortar, 
plug and all, by the way it was driven in, 
and forms a delicious mouthful, or cud, for 
the aged and toothless. Indeed all classes 
are sometimes reduced to the necessity of 
preparing their Betel-nut in this way at cer- 
tain seasons, when the freali nut cannot 
readily be obtained. 

The Encyclopedia BrUannica, says that 
" the fresh nut must be avoided, as it con- 
tains a viscous matter, insipid and occasion- 
ing delirium like ebriety from wine, but 
it loses this property when dried." This ac- 
count of it meets with but little verification 
in Siam. Them seems never to be any de- 
lirium produced by the use of the fresh nut, 
and rarely if ever, any thing like intoxica- 
tion. That it has some stimulating proper- 
ties is doubtless a fact, and for this reason, 
with others, the natives are inordinately 
fond of it. Indeed they seek to enhance 
this property by adding to each cud, a little 
tobacco. And even this is not enough ; but 
they must cram their mouths also with oeri- 
leat, spread over with a red paste made of 
stone lime. The union of these several in- 
gredients is supposed to correct any ill 
effects which any one of them might pro- 
duce singly. 

Some of the notable consequences of this 
union in the mouth are, first, a profuse dis- 
charge of a blood-red saliva filling all the 
spittoons of the better classes, and the cocoa- 
nut shells and cast-off sugar pots of the 
poorer classes ; it is seen besmearing the 
cracks and crevices of their dwellings, and 
ejected here and there along their foot paths, 
making an unaccustomed eye think, that 
perchance human blood had been spilt there. 
Secondly, deep vernullion-oolored lips, 
which by long use of the article, become 
enormously distended. Thirdly, black 
teeth, with a continual thickening of their 



black encasement, which in a little time 
overlaps the gums, and effectually protect* 
the teeth from carious influences. Fourth- 
ly, absorption of the bony sockets of the 
teeth, leaving them to fall otit, perfectly 
sound, at or before middle age. If per- 
chance any of them remain until old age, 
they become often horribly deformed by 
the immense accumulation of Betel compo- 
sition deposited upon them, so that nearly 
all resemblance of what they once were, is 
lost ; and they then appear more like ill- 
shapen lumps of charcoal than their origi- 
nal form. 

The universal reason given by the natives 
for using betel, is, that it prevents soumesa 
of the mouth, (which all betel chewers have, 
they abstain from it too long), and that it 
corrects an offensive breath. It is indeed 
very true, that it destroys the natural odor 
of a mouth ill cleansed after eating : but it 
imparts another, much more offensive to 
one unaccustomed to the iise of the Betel 
composition. It may be denominated the 
Betel odoTj produced by the decomposition 
of parts of the compound, that find logment 
around the teeth. The stench of it is ao 
strong, that you cannot but desire to find 
the windward side of your native teacher or 
friend, when in close conversation with him 
and can scarcely refrain from requesting 
him to move off to a place beyond the 
smelling point. The power which custom 
and use have, to nuike odious and horrible 
things not only to tolerable, but even plea- 
sant and invitinff, is wonderfully and strik- 
ingly exemplified by the Siamese in the use 
of Betel compound. 

It should be stated that the blackening 
process on the teeth, produced by chewing 
Betel, does not become complete without 
rubbing them occasionally with a kind of 
varnish, produced by charring a dry cocoa- 
nut shell in a small earthen pot, covered 
with a plate of iron ; the fire being kindled 
under the pot and not in it The liquid 
products of the combustion, condensed on 
the cold iron, are at first of a dark brown 
color, but soon change to a jet black. Thia 
is taken and rubbed over the teeth, by which 
means their blackened enamel is intensified 
in its color and polish. 

The chewing of the Betel compound haa 
obtained greater power over the Siamese^ 
than tobacco has over the European race. 
It is extremely rare that an adult man, or 
woman, or even a child over ten years of 
age can be found among them, who is not 
strouf^ly addicted to it, or to some of its 
substitutes. A native would sooner abstain 
from rice, the staff of his life, than bis 
Betel. Custom demands that it shall al- 
ways be offered to all friendly viaitors, im- 
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mediately after the nsaal Balution is passed. 
To omit this would be to jeopardize the 
coDtiniiance of farther good feeling between 
the parties. The party failing to offer it, 
would be accounted shamefully negligent. 
The party refusing it when offered, would 
be regarded as taking the first steps to cold- 
ness of feeling, if not decided emnicy. Mar- 
riages can never be celebrated, without this 
ma^er and perpetuator of friendship to pre- 
side, as it were, over the ceremonies, and 
give name to all the proceedings. The 
biamese word meaning a wedding, is Kiin- 
m&k — literally a basin or salver of Betel. 

Betel-nuts are said to bear a conspicuous 
purt in the philters or amatory charms, and 
love potions among the tribes that are ad- 
dicted to it. 

It has been estimated that the maximum 
quantity of Betel which the Siamese chew 
daily, is fifty cuds, (k'&ms) in Siamese, 
equal to twelve and a half nuts to a single 
person — and the minimum quantity about a 
quarter of this. 

The writer has not been able to make any 
estimate of the annual Betel crop in Siam. 
But judging from the number of persons 
who use it, and tlie immense quantities they 
chew daily, together with the amount ex- 
ported, the annual crop must be great. 

It is estimated that each tree bears on an 
average annually, six hundred nuts ; and 
that a remarkably fruitful one will produce 
from eight hundred to one thousand nuts. 

Betel orchards are taxed according to the 
number and age of their trees at the bes^in- 
ning of every reign, which rate continues 
until the close of the reign, making no al- 
lowance for their increase or diminution, or 
change in their fruitfulness. The average 
tax per tree in this reign, is about one cent 
per anuum, and the present worth of the 
nuts as retailed in market, is fifty for seven 
and a half cents. 

The natives climb the trees by aid of a 
band so adjusted around the insteps of both 
feet, as that there shall be left just room 
enough for the tree to stand between the 
feet. Then by turning the soles inward, 
and the legs outward, the band is couse- 
quently tightened about the instep, and the 
soles of the feet made to hug the three 
firmly. Thus holding by the feet, they re- 
lax their hands, and reach them up for a 
higher hold. Then turning the legs inward 
they relax the hold of the feet, and hitch 
them up to a higher position. In this way 
they climb very rapidly. 

In those parts of Slam where Betel is 
scarce and dear, the natives use various 
kinds of astringent bark, as substitutes for 
it ; for to stop chewing something of that 
nature, would be neit thing to stopping the 



breath. But it is said that substitutes for 
the ceri-leaf, which is an essential ingredient 
of the Belel mixture, are veiy difficult to be 
found any where. This fact, however, is 
not a great concern to the natives, as the 
plant is easily cultivated in all parts of the 
country, and is seldom or never scarce any 
where. 

Cbri-lvaf. 

The ceri-leaf is a perennial, and flourishes 
from eight to ten years, under good culture. 
It appears to be a member of the pepper 
family ; resembling much the long pepper, 
having a fruit much like that plant, with a 
very pungent leaf. It is for this reason 
employed in the Betel compound* 



Jade St<»ne. — ^Can any one inform me 
whence is derived the jaide used so exten- 
sively in China ? Is any reason lissigued 
for the estimation in which it is held. 

D. N. 

The Dragon Procession atHonokoitg. 
— I shall be obliged by any one giving me 
information respecting the '* Dragon Proces- 
sion " which took pla^e here, during three 
days, some weeks back. None of my ac- 
quaintance seem to know anything about 
it, and I am informed that the feast in ques- 
tion is unknown at Canton. 

D.N. 

The Songkong Dragon-feast. — ^Kan 
mir einer Ihrer Leser die Herstammung 
des *' Hongkong Dn^^on feast" erkl&ren ? ; 
und sind die verschredenen Costume his- 
torisch ? 

Ejn Leser. 



The jj^ Chung Tree.— I. ^ jl^ sind 



die essbaren Bliltter eines jm Baumes. 

Was ist der lateiniscbe Name dieses Baumes? 
zu welcher i Species gehort er 7 wo kommt 
er vor? undworin besteht sein Nutzen nnter 
den Chinesen ? 

IL Der IBast, mit welchem — ^in Wasser 
gestellt — die Frauen China's sich das Haar 
befeuchten und beschmieren, zu welchem 
Baume gehdrt er und wo Bommt dieser 
vor? 

III. — ^Worin besteht das in der Vorzeit 

China's, nnter ^^ ^^ (fu-hsi) eingefdhrte 

System |des /^ ^k ? was ist seine Bedeu- 
tung in China ? 

± 
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Intebma-bbtaoes betweeft Tabtars and 
Chinese. — In that part uf the English 
translation of Du Haiders General History 
of China, Chinese Tartary, &c,, which is 
headed Remarks on the Language of the 
Mancheou TartarSy the following eentenoe 
occurs : 

*'The old Tartars by degrees drop'd off, 
and their children found it less difficult to 
lec^rn the language of the conquered than 
that of their fathers, their mothers being 
chiefly Chinese, as well as their Domesticks." 

After some search in Chinese works trea- 
ting of the history of the period referred 
to (the latter part of the reign of Shun-chih 
and the reign of K'ang-hi) I have been un- 
able to find any statement respecting, or 
allusion to, intermarriages between Man- 
chus and Chinese women, it has always 
been the belief, as far as I am aware, of 
Europeans that the Manchus in China 
have, until three years ago when an Imperial 
edict allowed such marriages, kept them- 
selves aloof from all connection of this 
nature with the Chinese, whom, without 
doubt, they despise to this day. But, as 
Du Balde has ever been regarded as an 
accurate writer, and indeed compiled his 
history from the writings of the Jesuits 
who lived in China at the period to which 
reference is madn, his statements mu<st be 
looked upon as carrying some authority. 
Surely, however, he had erred on this oc- 
casion, and I beg to invite the opinion of 
the readers of Notes and Queries on the 
subject. 

Manchu. 

Rate of Interest in China.— In con- 
nection with the interesting paper on Pawn- 
brokerage recently communicated to N. <& 
Q. , I should be glad to learn what are the 
terms of the Chinese law with respect to the 
rate of interest on loans, if any such provi- 
sion exist in the Statutes. 

Jurist. 



Yen kino yew. — Who waa 
Yen king yew ? 




Ta-Sin. 



Introduction of the Custard Apple.— 
I was surprised the other day to be told 
by a Chinese that the Custard apple was in- 
troduced into the province of Kwangtung 
only about 30 years ago. If this is the case, 
some record of the fact may very probably 
exist in European books. Can any men- 
tion of the introduction of this fruit be 
found in native or foreign works ? The 
name by which it is VnoYrn—fanrly-chee or 
'* foreign ly-chee " — shows plainly that it is 
an exotic. 

Bongkong. Botanist. 



Thesaurus of the Manchu Language. 
— To prevent the decadence of the Manchu 
language the Emperor K'ang Hi is reported 
by Du Halde to have instituted, at the 
commencement of his reign, a tribunal at 
Peking, the duties of the most of the mem- 
bers of which consisted in compiling a 
Thesaurus of the Tartarian language. Is 
this work extant, and, if so, by what 
Chinese title is it known ? 

Manchu. 

Culture of Artificial Pearls.— Can 
any of your readers who have visited the pearl 
mussel districts of China, Hanchow (Ning- 
po), inform me of the process of Culture of 
Artificial Peals adopted by the people who 
devote their time to this art ? the accouuti 
already printed by many authors are so ab- 
surd, that accurate information is greatly 
to be desired. J. £ L 

Royal Geographical Society, 

16, WhitehaU Phice, S.W. 

Origin of the Term Pa BLsi. — What ii 
the signification of the term pa ft«i F^ Kt 
used to denote a conjurinq trick f 

YUNQ Ho KUNG. 

Sun Wei is Ewanq Tung. — Can any of 
the readers of Notes and Queries give me 
any information why this Hsien was sur- 
sounded with two Vfalls? What was the 
occasion for it f I believe that only those 
cities inhabited by the Emperor are entitled 
to have more walls than one, as for instance, 
Nanking and Peking. 

Ta-Sin. 

Patchouly. — Is "Patchouly" a natire 
plant of China as so stated i Where is it 
grown and to be found ? What is the Chi- 
nese name for it ? 

Ta-Sjn. 

The Chinese word for "Opium."— 
The expression !j^ ^ employed to de- 
signate opium is manifestly an imitation of 
the sound of the foreign name of the drug; 
but it is, I believe, generally supposed that 
opium was known in China, either as an 
article of produce or of import across the 
frontiers, before European vessels reached 
the sea-board of the Far East ; is thii 
correct ? and if so under what designation 
was it then known, and when and how did 
the foreign word "opium " superseded the 
native name ? I shall be glad of enlighteD- 
ment on this subject, and hope some of the 
learned contributors to Notes afid Queriei 
will deem the subject sufficiently interesting 
for investigation. Student. 
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The Eight Gods. — Can any reader of 
Notes and Queries inform me who and what 

were the j»a shin /^ ^A or Eight Goda of 

the ancient Chinese mythology ? 

Lux. 

CHnCSSE POBGELAIN SSilLS FOUND IK 

Ijlelakd. — ^Within the last century, 62 of 
these seals have been found in various parts 
of Ireland — some in bogs, some near the 
surface, some deep in the earth, where they 
ma^ have been for ages. They are all of 
white porcelain, and all have the same ani- 
Hial, but the inscriptions are different, and 
me said to be in ancient Chinese. 















I have seen two or three here in Foochow, 
corresponding to two or three of the above 
and the most of them have been deciphered 
by Chinese teachers here. Some of them 
contain saying or proverbs common among 
the people of this city. 

Bow were they taken to Ireland? Some 
antiquarians conjecture that they came with 
the Phoenicians. Are they found in any 
other country 1 J. R. W. 

Foochow, 4th June, 1868. 

[Note. — The query reached us in this 
state but we are at a loss to understand fhe 
meaning of the figures carefully inserted 
over each. Has our correspondent omitted 
to forward a portion of his M. S. ? Ed.] 



iiepltr0. 

The White Ants, (vol. 2, p. 122.)— The 
querist appears to be pu^szled whether to 
believe the savans or *'old residents" as to 
whtither the winged insects, commonly call- 
ed white ants, which infest our dinner ta- 
bles in vast numbers at certain seasons of 
the year, are identic«il with the auts which 
destroy our houses and goods. It is not 
complimentary to *'old residents" that 
A. L.'s experience of them leuds him to 
state that they maintain the affirmative re> 
ply to the above query solely on the ground 
that the mnged insects are called whito 
ants and therefore must be so ; but it is 
a consolation to one who has some claim to 
belong to that chiss of persons, U* know 
that notwithstanding the false logic attri- 
buted to them, the old residents are in this 
case right, and the savans, who maintain 
the negative, are wrong. 

I have at different times watched the 
habits of these insects (which a w titer in 
the ChiTia Magazitie — if 1 remember rightly, 
for I have no copy of the work at hand — 
reminds us are properly called termites) and 
have repeatedly observed the winged and 
wingless forms in companionship in the 
same termitarium, and that such should be 
the case is exactly in accordance with the 
recorded natural history of termites in other 
parts of the world ; the wingless ones are 
described as workers and soldiers, and the 
winged members of the community as fully 
developed males and females, the descend- 
ants of which would soon devour every 
vegetable fibre wiihin the tropics, unless 
checked by their happy instinct of flying to 
destruction, or by some other corresponding 
loss in the grand struggle for existence. 
lict A. L. place the two forms, the winged 
and the wingless (the former being of course 
deprived of its win^s) side bv si<ie under a 
lens of low power, and he will see two vury 
beautiful objects fur study, which ho will 
scarcely be able, except by a little more ro- 
bustness of form in the former, to dia- 
tiiiguish from each other ; the ri'semblaiioe 
indeed is so great that celebrated naturalists 
have cousidered the workers to be the larva 
stage of, and destined to become, fully de- 
veloped winged termites ; but iu tlie present 
day naturalists incline to the view that the 
two forms are distinct from their birth. 

The natural hist ry of termites is even 
now but very imperfectly known, and those 
of China afford to the entomologist a good 
field for valuable scientific re search, espe- 
cially if I am correct in supposing that they 
are an undescribed species ; although agree- 
ing sufficiently with the termites of other 
countries to prove a close classiticatory rela- 
cionship, the form and habits of those ol 
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Chna appear to me to afford good specifioy 
if Lot generic, differences ; but on this point 
I shonld observe that 1 have but few, roost* 
It elementary boolu on this subject at my 
aisposal, and make no pretension to the 
attainment of any knowledge of the science 
of entomology. Nevertheless I trust that 
even my limited powers have satisfied A. L. 
that the white ants which' eat our wood, 
and those which put out lamps, are all 
brethreu of similar paientage. 
Canton. Thkos. Sampson. 

Growth of Hair on thb Soil. (YoL 2, 
p. 114.) — A correspondent ** T." who writes 
m the August number of Notes and Queries 
concerning *' Growth of Hair on the Soil " 
may find a possible answer to his query in 
the occiisional occurrence of a hair-like 
fungus in China. I have seen one specimen 
here which deceived several foreign resi- 
dents, but was easily distingnished from 
hair under the microscope. It pnssented 
the appearance of a tuft of silky black hair 
from four to five inches long and was grow- 
ing on a mass of mouldy soil close to a go- 
down. 

John H. Galton. 

Foochow, September, 1868. 

Origin OF "Sword-racjk." (Vol. 2, p. p. 
65 and 108.)— When the port of Newchwang 
was opened there were found there certain 
bands of marauders to whom the Chinese 
had given the name of Tao tS2 tsia r'h or 
ohea 'rh (for the ch and the ts sounds are 
often interchanged and almost always indis- 
tinguishable). A translation of this term 
was sought to be given in the peculiar 
word Sword-rack, it being erroneously sup- 
posed that tlie Chinese characters were 

yj "?" ^5c 5i from the number of wea- 
pons carried by these bullies converting 
them into a sort of living, walking, sword 
or knife rack. I have, however, been inva- 
riably been informed by Cliinese, when 
asking the meaning of the terra, that the 

Chinese characters are TJ -^ ^r^ fig** ^^ 

cutlers — cutlers indeed with a peculiar Bigni- 
fication wlio were more given to the use 
than the fashiouing of cutlasses. One per- 
son to whom I applied said the tsiaiig might 

be rendered ilS-, but that this would be 

too honorable a term for such a class of 

people, di^, whoseoriginalmeaning is stout, 

great, to control, entering into the military 

title of 4^ ^^ or military governor, and 

!^ ^& an honorable synonym for " sol- 
dier." W. E, K. 
Newchwang. 



Orioin of ths Trr3c Niao Ts'lano, (toL 
2, p. 122 ) — ^1 imagine that the oBe of the 

characters niao tiiatkg J^ ag to signify 

miLsket IB explained by the fact that the 
name by which the firearms of the Forta- 
guese were designated when first aeen by 
the Chinese duriiu^ the IGth century was 

niao ttuei ta'iang J^ jSt ^, i.€. "bird- 
mouth weapon," or ntoo tsuei fung, ]§^WlS 

^Sy "bird-mouth barrel." The term was 

probably invented with reference to the 
gaping, bellshaped muzzle of the old-fashion- 
ed blunderbuss, and in process of time the 
word " mouth " has been dropped from the 
compound phrase. At present, it may be 

added, the term yang Ufiang^ ^^ ^B&, i.6. 

foreign (fire-)arm has completely superseded 
niao ts^iang. 
Canton. W. F. IC. 

The Word Bonzr, (voL 2, p. 41.)— In 
reply to the queiy of T. respecting the ori- 
gin of the word Bonzb, and the derivatioii 
of the word Cash in volume 2, No. 3^ page 
41, I believe that the former is a corrupt- 
ed word derived from the Japanese, 6itf«o, a 
pious man. This name was given by the 
Fortuguese to the priests of Japan, and has 
since been applied to the priests of China^ 
Cochiu-China and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. In China, the bonzes are the prieati 
of Fuh, or sects of Fuh, and they are 
distinguished £rom the laity by their dreaa. 
In Japan they are gentlemen of family. 
The latter word is derived from theChuliahs* 
or Klings' of India wonl cashee, whiuh is an 
expression used by them for coin. 

G. M. G. 

Foochow, 12th June, 1868. 

Anti-marriaok Associations, (voL 2^ 
p. 121.)-'The anti-marriage associations re- 
ferred to by F. J. exist in the District of 
Shun-teh and to a less extent in that of 
Nan-hiii, but they by no means meet with 
the approval of the Chinese generally, oor 
of the relations of the girls who join such 
associations. The girls who form these as- 
sociations are sometimes the daughters of 
wealthy parents, who continue to pay for 
their support, and sometimes ttiose of poorer 
persons, in which cases the girls combine 
for mutual support by working embroidery 
or by other light and suitable labour. The 
associations are loosely formed, and may be 
said to be of a private character ; they con- 
sist of four, five» to ten girls, who live to- 
gether and are sometimes presided over by 
a virtuous widow, who adopts them as her 
daughters^ and probably seeks in their ve- 
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luntary rejection of the married state, a so- 
lace for her o?m oondition, for it need 
scarcely be said that a Chinese widow may 
not remarry without committing a breaoti 
of moral virtue. A number of young girls 
i^ree together that they will not marry, or 
rather that though the ceremony of mar- 
riage may be performed, they will not live 
with their husbands, either daring their 
whole lives or until all of them have mar- 
ried, and all oonsont to break up the asso- 
datioQ ; an association loosely formed by 
young and inexperienced girls might natu- 
rally be expected to contain in itself the 
elements of dissolution, and so in fact mem- 
bers frequently break off from their engage- 
ments with their associates, to perform the 
more solemn duties which ripened age de- 
mands of them ; indeed that men many 
girls belonging to these associations betrays 
a common expectation that the vows of 
celibacy which they have taken, will soon 
be broken. But in many cases the mem- 
bers of the association remain firm in their 
resolutions, and the husband, tired of wait- 
ing and beginning to despair of ever receiv- 
ing hii wife under his own roof, except on 
formal ceremonial occasions perhaps, will 
besiege her parents with complaints, and 
Bouietimes resort to threats and actual vio- 
lence, or appeals to the magistracy ; the 
woman's father will probably do what he 
can to induce his daughter to respect th^ 
nghts of her husband, but he is helpless if 
she pt^rsist, and she is often encouraged to 
resistance by her mother, who sympathises 
with her feelings. Cases occur too when 
the girl becoming dangerously ill, is carried 
in that state to her husband's bouse to dUf 
the death of a woman in her husband's 
house being considered more correct and 
proper than if it occurred elsewhere ; he 
most probably refuses to have anything to 
do with her under the circumstances, and 
an unseemly disturbance is the result 
Probably it is to the disturbances to which 
these associations in various ways give rise, 
that we should attribute the fact that they 
have been officially denounced and at diffe- 
rent times partially put a stop to by the 
magistr ites ; but it is certain nevertheless 
that they are strongly disapproved of by all 
classes of men, and are countenanced by 
only the girls themselves and their female 
sympathisers. 

It is difficult to say what is the exact mo- 
tive of those who join these associations ; it 
may be a desire to escape a hateful maniage 
but Chinese generally attribute to them a 
ptfrverseness of disposition towards their 
parents, or a delicate abhorrence of an en- 
try into the married state of life. 

Canton. Theob. Sampson. 



Koxinoa's Name, (vol. 2, No. 5, p. 79.) 
— $pi ^^ given an explanation that the 



character ]gK is the one used by the writer of 

the document for Koxinga's name and trans- 
lated by him. 1 have no doubt the writer 

has misrepresented it as gn instead of ttR 

though the former is pronounced (in the 
Chaugchow and Chinchew dialects) Teug 
and the latter Tdh. As the individual, is a 
man of letters, and professes to be a 



'* writer" and is also a native of Formosa 
where the two dialects are generally spoken 
throughout the Island among the Chinese, 

no blame can be attached to ^g ; but the 

'* writer," must have known the pronuncia- 

of the two characters, and I found ^Sa was 

right in his pronunciation according to the 
character given him ; the writer may have 
some reason for holding back his motives, 
but he has no right to mislead others. 

1 cannot, therefore, agree with Mr Mac- 
Cartie's idea that '^the two characters are 
homophonous." Placing them before any 
learned men would soon settle the point 

O. M. C. 

Foochow, 12th June, 1868. 



Tau Tt King. 

The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity 
and Morality, of •* The Old t'hilosopher,^' 
Lad-Tszb, Translated from the Chinese, 
with an Introduction, by John Chalmers, 
A.M. London, Trilbner & Co., 1868, foap. 
8vo., cloth, pp. xix, i>2. 

This is a work which, since its first an- 
nouncement as in course of preparation, has 
been looked for with curiosity and interest, 
in view of the important bearing of Lao- 
tsse's philosophy on Chinese intellectual 
development, whilst, strange to say, his 
speculations have never as yet been trans- 
lated into our language. The task of ef- 
fecting this version, indeed, is perhaps the 
least encouraging undertaking that a sino- 
logue could propound to himself. It would 
be hard to exaggerate the difficulty of com- 
prehending even the primary meaning of 
the philosopher's attempts to express in 
words his conceptions of the mysteries of 
Nature and the illations between the Su- 
pernatural and Man — a difficulty which, 
m(»reover, is attested by the divergent views 
of the Chinese commentators themselves, 
who, in the course of the 2400 years that 
have elapsed since the T<w TS King was 
committed to writing have never succeeded 
in agreeing with respect to the meaning of 
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either of the words Tw) and TL The only 
thiug that is abundaatly plain is that they 
mean neither "Reason" nor "Virtue, 
into which phrases the earlier French sinol- 
ogues, with facile sciolism, have a^eed upon 
rendering these mysterious terms ; and we 
caimut assert that Mr Chalmers has done 
all that could be wished toward solving the 
mystery with which they are enshrouded. 
In his Introduction he devotes a page or 
two to the meaning of the word Tw}^ which 
he has preferred, we think judiciously, to 
leave untranslated, althou((h it is not easy 
to see why he has refrained from at least 
paraphrasing his idea of its signification. 
He remarks that "three terms * suggest 
tHom selves, — the Way, Reason, and the 
Word ; but they are aU objectionable." Of 
this, tiiere can be no doubt ; but it seems 
strange that the writer who has himself 
translated the 25th section of Lao-tose*» 
work should not more fully perceive that 
the meaning which must be conceived to 
have been present in the philosopher's 
mind in making use of the term in question 
was infinitely more vast than can be ex- 
pressrid by any such abstract idea as that 
of Reason, or by a metaphor such as the 
Way and the Word. 

Mr Chalmers has simply translated the 
text of the Tao Ti King ([but without 
stating which among the various editions 
he has selected as his standard) and has 
dispensed with notes or explanations such 
as are afforded by the received commenta- 
ries, and tlie omission of which is much to 
be regretted. The smallness of the volume 
will probably at the first glance disappoint 
his renders, and it is only by a carefnl com- 
parison of. his renderiug with a Chinese 
cop7 of the original that a just idea will be 
gained of the real magnitude of his task 
and of its fidelity of execution on the whole. 
We trust that the present publication is 
merely an experiment, however, and that 
Mr Chalmers intends hereafter to under- 
take a translation and commentary based 
upon the admirable model aflforded by Dr 
Le;ri/« in his Chinese Classics. The work as 
it stands at present will, nevertheless, be 
hailed with satisfaction as a useful instal- 
ment and an addition to our means of 
investigating the groundwork of Chinese 



thought. 



lErrata^ 



No. 6, June 1868- —In p. 86, 
celegy read celery. In p. 86, 
then, read they. In p. 86, line 
ri vat ions, read derivatives. In 
3, for shoo wen, recui shwo wen. 
line 14, for sort or, read sort of. 
line 36, /or B.C. 1200, read b.c. 



line 8, /or 
line 9, /or 
51, for de- 
p. 87, line 
In p. 87, 
In p. 87, 
2100. and 



for B.O. 2100, read b.o. 1200. In p. 88, 
line 14, for shews such, read shuns such. 
In p. 88, line 52, for have much, read 
have so much. 

In the July number of N. <& Q. in the 
article on the " Population of the Chinese 
Empire," p. 103, second column about the 
middle, for " 1750 " read 1850. 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
THE HAKKA CHINESE, 

Article VI. 

The Beligimh of the Hakkas, 

Continued. 

{See Vol. J., No, 12, p. 162.) 

The first characteristic that at once ob- 
trudes itself to even a 8uper6cial observer 
on travelling through Hakka districts is the 
scarcity of temples. The Hakkas certainly 
liave temples f(ir their idols, but on enquiry 
one will find that most of them have been 
built by the original inhabitants of the 
country and before the advent of the Hak- 
kas wlio took possession, placed their own 
idols in them, but seldom take the trouble 
of keeping the edifice in repairs. Conse- 
quently almost all their temples are in a 
iiiliipi^Uted condition. In many Hakka 
districts one may travel for miles and miles 
without seeing a single temple, as the peo- 
ple generally give the preference to their 
ancestral halls, which usually contain some 
favourite idols in addition to the ancestral 
tablets. 

This state of things shows at once the re- 
lative position of ancestral and idolatrous 
worsliip. The former is the primary aud 
essential form of worship, the latter is of 
secondary importance aud may be dispensed 
with altogether. In fact the Hakkas are 
not hilf as idolatrous, bigoted, aud priest- 
ridden as the Puntis, and to some exteut 
even as the Hoklos are. Their most impor- 
tant religious ceremonies are gone through 
either in the family dwelling or in the an- 
cestral ball, and are generally performed 
without the intervention of priests by the 
head of each family. Domestic worship aud 
worship ill the open fields, or on the top of 
mouutsiins, is much more frequent among 
the Hakkas than among any other race. 

It may be said that among Puntis and 
Hoklos ancestral worship takes likewise the 
first placn, and J fully acknowledge the tnxth 
of that. But whilst among those races ido- 
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latry, either in Buddhist or Tauist dress, 
ranks next to and is often mixed up wiLh 
ancestral worship, and among them the 
priests have usurped the place which in pa- 
triarchal times the head of each family had, 
you will find a different state of things 
among the flakkas. There first in rank ap 
pears ancestral worship, from which priests 
are totally excluded. Next in importance 
however comes, not idolatry, hut a certitin 
extensive system of religious superstition, 
which is neither of Buddhist nor of Tauist 
origin, though it is in some degree tinged by 
the latter religion, and which does not re- 
quire the employment of priests. This is 
the system of somnambulism, witchcraft, and 
sorcery upheld and fostered by tiie (general 
dread which Hakkas constantly have against 
secret mysterious influences of wicked spirits 
or demons. To them every evil, every ca- 
lamity, every disease, is ascribed, and conse- 
quently somnambules, sorcerers, and exor- 
cists are in great request. Remarkable, 
however, it is that whilst among Puntis and 
Hoklos most of these offices are performed 
by priests, they are in the hands of private 
persons among the Hakkas. Somnambules 

(fill ^^ ^^ iWi ^) *^"^^ among them 
(see Notes and Qitc'ries Vol. II, No. 2, p. 
19), and likewise sorcery and exorcism are 
as common and as honest trades among the 
Bakkas as shoemaking or tailoring else- 
where. There is a sorcerer or exorcist 



T_ ) with his amanuensis dre'^sed in 

female costume (^^ ^i^) alnioct in <»vcry 

large village, and has everywhere a greater 
practice than the best pliysiciau can obtuin. 

In connection with these superstitious 
practices I may mention another trait pecu- 
liar to the Hakkas. This is the strong be- 
lief they display in the possibility of bring- 
ing departed spirits back, and the custom 
they have of trying to recal the spirits of 
their dying or deceased relatives. The idea 
of the souPs immortality is a common form 
of belief among all Chinese races, but this 
custom of recallinja; departed spirits is a 
peculiar characteristic of the Hakkas, and 
one that distinguishes them from Puntis 
and Hoklos, whilst at the same time it shows 
that the Hakkas must have come from the 
North of China where the same custom pre- 
vails. Puntis engage Buddhist or Tauist 
priests to perform mass whilst a person is 
aying, with the idea that the prayers of 
the priests might heal the sick, or to sing 
their litany for the dead to benefit the soul 
in Hades ; but the Hakkas employ their 
sorcerers — who usually are not ecclesiastics 
of any persuasion — either when a person is 
supposed to be dying or immediately after 



death has taken place, with the distinct un'> 
derstanding that the soul should, by the in- 
cantations of the sorcerer addressed to the 
four points of the compass, be induced to 
come back, to re-enter the body of the dying 
or dead and revive it. To effect this a cere- 
monial is gone through, the description; of 
which 1 reserve for another number of this 
paper. 

I believe it is this strong hold which su- 
perstition has upon the minds of the Hak- 
kas, and this strong belief of theirs in the 
possibility of a resurrection from the dead 
(see Noteif and Queries VoL I, No. 4, pp. 37 
to 40), which gave them such a decided 
leaning towards Tauism, a system which in 
its popular form always favoured astrology, 
sorcery, and exorcism, and whose votHries 
made themselves famous by their endeavours 
to find the plant of immortality or some 
means to recall the dead to life. Those 
Hakka sorcerers and exorcists who have 
perhaps never taken any religious voi^s are 

usually designated by the same name (^b 
4t) which commonly distinguishes Tauiat 
priests from their Buddhist coIleagBes (^ffj 

wt) On the whole, Tauism has exercised 

much greater influence upon the religions 
mind of the Hakkas than Buddhism, though 
not to the total exclusion of the latter sys- 
tem. Bntldhist priests are occasionally em- 
ployed, but the favoured class are the 
Taiiists, and rather the objects of fear with 
the common people, who always show a 
strong inclination to ridicule Buddhist 
priests. Whenever a Buddhist passes 
through a Hakka village all the ra-^amufliDft 
of the place turn out to follow him with 
shouts andsoTigs of derision. Quit-e anotlier 
thing it is wlien a Tauist priest enters a 
village. Then all the little urchins scamper 
off to hide themselves as best they can, and 
even the women turn aside for fear of the 
magic powers of these sorcerers. In the 
Bu<ldhist monasteries on the Lo-fan-shun 

(S| &, |Jf) that renowned cradle of 

Southern Buddhism and Tauism, there are 
few Hakkas to be found ; whilst in the 
Tauist monasteries scattered over the same 
mouutaiTi nearly ail the monks are of Hak- 
ka extraction. A Tauist monastery is ge- 
nerally considered among Hakkas in Uie 
light of a life-insurance company or as a sort 
of poor-house. The rule is that every ap- 
plicant is admitted who pays duwn a certain 
sum of money varying according to the mo- 
netary circumstances of each monasteiy 
from $15 to $30, whereupon he is entitled 
to receive board and lodging in the cloister 
for the length of his life and a decent burial 
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Hter death, whilst his daties are simply to 
^ake part in the ceremonies of worship every 
1st and 15th day of each month and on the 
saint's days. Tauist monks do not take the 
Yow of celibacy ; they may keep their fami- 
lies outside the cloister walls and spend the 
whole time between each meal at home. Of 
course these priests do not make any pre- 
tence of particular devotion or enthusiasm 
for their gods ; they are commonly as inno- 
cent of any knowledge of the doctrines of 
Tauism as their dumb idols themselves. 
Most of them cannot even read, and spend 
leisure hours in carving roots of old trees, 
in gathering medicinal herbs for sale, or 
act ^ sorcerers and exorcists. 

{To he cofUmuefi. ) 

E. J. ElTBL. 

Canton, October, 1868. 

CfflNSSE OONJDBOBS AND YBNTRlLOQUTjiTS. 

The most extravagant stories are propa- 
gated amongst the Chinese regarding the 
powers of their prestidigitateura, who seem 
mostly to be a set of very low vagabonds, 
scarcely on a par with the barber tribe, to 
whom ambition is forbidden Some time 
since while in the North 1 and some friends 
hired one of these worthies to be^ile a dull 
afternoon and though his performances fell 
far short of what I had anticipated they 
w«re certainly amusing. After a little 
dexterous manipulation with two, four, and 
six balls, he produced a bundle of coarse 
foreign needles which he placed in his 
mouth, using lus tongue, apparently, as a 
pin-cushion. He then inserted by their 
side a ball of cotton which in a few seconds 
he drew forth with all the needles threaded. 
He performed several other minor tricks of 
the same nature as well as, but not better 
than, the average performance of itinerant 
jugglers at home, but the major portion of 
his performance consisted of ventriloquism, 
in which he certainly went beyond anything 
I had seen in Europe. He produced a bag, 
which he requested us to satisfy ourselves 
was empty. Upon its being returned to 
him he again held it out for a final search. 
One of the party was just inserting his 
hand wheii he drew back upon hearing the 
unmistakeable squeak of the animal he most 
destested — a rat< — ^ai the bottom. The 
ventriloquism was admirable, and the dex- 
trous manner in which the conjuror gave 
the bag an appearance as if the animal was 
struggling inside it was not less so. Sud- 
denly throwing it down, the perfect empti- 
ness of the bag was evident. This was 
followed by a similar performance in which 
a bird, a cat, and a small dog took the 
place of the rat, the effect in each case 
being perfect, though the cat was a less 



interesting subject than the others. The 
final chef d^ceuvre was a ventriloquial family 
quarrel behind a screen, the performer 
standing on the spectator's sida The shrill 
tones of a couple of Chinawomen enraged, 
the argumentative '* cheek " of a small boy, 
and the gruff tones of the master of the 
house enforcing silence, with a chorus of 
attendant interfering domestics, were re- 
markably well imitated. 

I have heard many stories of knife-throw- 
ing dexterity, the decapitation trick, &c., 
(fee, but have never managed to come across 
one of the much vaunted performers in 
question. Perhaps those who have roHided 
in the South of China can furnish some 
more interesting details than those given 
above, from their own experience. I should 
like to ascertain whether Chinese sleight 
of hand is confined to tricks which deceive 
the eye solely by manual dexterity, or whe- 
ther they avail themselves in any case of 
natural laws unknown to the multitude, 
but perfectly well known to themselves. 
Do feats with red hot iron, boiling oil, &c.y 
for instance, enter into their repertoire f 

S. O. H. 



Thb "Feast of Laittbbns." 

This festival, which was celebrated by 
the natives on the 30th ultimo, is at- 
tended with much pomp and display. Pre- 
sents are made to one another for days pre- 
vious, containing moon cakes, fruits, fowls, 
&C. ; oblations are made to the moon on the 
evening of the feast which are called 
^' Seung-yuet" and are intended as a reward 
to the moon, for her yearly journey ; her 
image is made of bamboo slips and sUver- 
paper. After the chin-chinning is over the 
members of the family gather round the 
table and partake of moon cakes, fruits, 
jams, and snails which have formed a por- 
tion of the offerings. Flags and lanterns of 
different shapes, some with moving fiigures 
in them, are hung at the tope of boats' masts 
and on the highest part of the houses of 
householders ; on them is inscribed Hing- 
ho choong chaw, ''joyfully congratulate 
the middle of autumn." The feast of Lan- 
terns is usually spoken of as the '' Middle 
Autumnal Feast ' in Chinese dialogues. 

Native. 



A Valuable Chinese Libbaby. 

The enclosed seems worth noting in i^T. c^ 
Q. 1 take it from a Scotch paper, dated 6th 
Aus;ust : — '' There is now in the Russian 
capital the richest Chinese library in the 
world. It consists of 11,607 vols., 1108 
wood engravings, and 276 manuscripts. The 
books are on all sorts of subjects, and among 
them there are several rare works, one or 
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two of which are unique, there being no 
copies of them in even the hirgest libraries 
of China. The library was collected by M. 
Skatchoffy now Consul-General in Pekinf?, 
during a residence of fifteen years in tbe 
Cbioese Empire. Recently, M. Skatcboff 
offered to sell it for 9000 roubles (£1 ,400) 
to the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg 
and the Russian Academy of Sciences, but 
both institutions were compelled to decline 
the offer for want of funds.*' D. N. 

[M. Sacharoff, formerly of the Russia 
mission, is probably the gentleman referred 
to— Ed.] 

Chtnbse Benefit Societies. 

A curious arrangement somewhat corres- 
ponding to what we call a ' benefit society' 
has come under my notice lately. It is a 
kind of circulating loan, subscribed to by a 
number of borrowers in turn, and called an 

^^ (Ui). The manager ar establisher is ^0 
(Ui tau), and the other subscribers are 




i^ T? (^^ tsai). The monthly interest is 

fixed by competitive tender, the giving of 

which is of course fjj "]& (Chut Piu) ; the 

issuer of the highest tender obtains the 

•urn at K-an, and b Baid to ^ ^\ (Pin 

tb), the other who failed to obtain it 

q§;^:^^j 'mpiutaktb.) 

We will suppose, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, the very plainest and most straight- 
forward oise, always premising however 
that it is not in the nature of Chinese 
affairs that so plain a case should occur. 
A bet is a simple transcaction enough so 
long as it consists of just this ; — if such an 
event is JT, I pay you five pounds, if it is T 
you pay me five pounds ; and indeed this 
is the nn)rale of the whole transaction. 
Kevertheless we have some idea how in 
actual practice complications of 'odds' 
* sweep-stakes' 'hedging' and other horrors 
are introduced. In the same way we are 

going to describe an 1^ * made easy ', re- 
membering that in real life every conceiva- 
ble complication would occur, the rate of 
interest would alter, the shares would be 
sold to other persons or divided into sub- 
sliarts, money would be borrowed to pay 
with, and so on, and so on. 

Suppose then six persons. A, B, C, D, Ey 

and F go in for an 1^. It will last six 

months, as none of them can have the 
money to bo lent twice. A is the head, 
and has it first, the monthly subscription is 
fixed at ten dollars (though these accounts 
aie mostly kept in Tacls). Very well. At 



the beginning of the first month, the other 
five members each pay $10 to the headman 
who therefore receives $50, and applies it 
to any purpose he pleases. He does not 
refund it at the roontli's end. Second 
Month, Tenders are sent in by the other 
five people, as to the interest they will give. 
Say B*$ ia the highest. He proposes one 
dollar. Then this month every body pa>y» 
B. The headraau pays 10 dollara, bat the 
rest (C, D, E and f*) only nint a piece, for 
jB*a dollar of interest is deducted from 
their sabseriptions. B therefore receives $4^ 
which he makes no refund of. Third Mofith, 
Suppose C issues the highest tender, same 
rate of interest. Observe too that A a^d i^ 
may not now tender. A and B pay full 
subseriptions of $10, the other D, JS and ^ 
pay only nine as before, and C receives 
forty-seven dollars. This process goes on 
each month. Those who Iiave received the 
money once eannot tender again, so at last 
only one is left, and he pays no interest, as 
he has waited so long for his money. 
When he gets it the whole affiur is over. 

To make this clearer we will put it in the 
form of a table. The bold figures are the 
sums paid to the members, the smaller 
figures the subscriptions they pay. 

Jan. 

A... ftO 

B... 10 

C ... 10 

D... 10 

E... 10 

F... 10 

It will be seen that the headman (.4) 
neither gains nor loses by the transaction 
except that he gets the use of $50 interest 
free. B who gets it next pays fifty dollars 
for the use of forty-six, but then he has his 
money early, and pays it off by instalments. 
^ who waits till last pays only $46 (in ad- 
vance) for fifty dollars, the extra four being 
interest paid him by the society. 

In an actual case the disposal of the 
money would not at all follow the list of 
names in the orderly way it does above. 
Every person however must have it onoe 
and only once. The rate of interest too 
would alter from month to month and of 
course the subscriptions with it. Taels, 
mace and candareens too would bewilder 
the hapless amateur auditor of the accounts. 
These are kept in books, printed, with 
blanks left for insertion of sums and names. 
The headman keeps the general account, 
and each subscriber keeps his or her own. 

A. L. 

* Painfully Grammatical readers will ezense 
the Englith montlis. They do better for the 
sake of UlnstratioB. 
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Mar. 
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June. 
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10 


10 


10 


10 


40 


10 


10 


10 


10 
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10 


10 
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10 


10 
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40 


10 
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Jottings about Fo&mosa. 

Mr. Swinhoe in liia paper on the ' Birds 
and Beasts' of Formosa, published in the 
JSorUt-Gki/na Brancfi of the Royal Asiatic 
Society's jounial for I860, names the fol- 
lowing animals as natives of this island : — 

Mint (artemisid} Leaf Leopard, Bear, 
Elk or Plain Brown Deer, Rusa Swinhoii, 
Spotted Deer, Oeryus tain waniis. Mantjak, 
Hare, Monkey, Hill Cai^ Otter, Hill Goat 
(capricomis Swinhoii allied to the 0. cris- 
piis of Japan, half Goat half Antelope.) 
Rats and Squirrels. Wild Boar (Sus Tai- 
wanuB allied to if not identical with S. 
lencomystaz of Japan.) The Statistical 

History of Taiwan says the Ke (WSL) and Yu 



(Spb) inhabit the mountains, but Mr. Swin- 
hoe appears to be unacquainted with these 
animals. 

Under the head of squirrels we may men- 
tion that the flying species is very common 
in the north, and of great size. We have 
seen one as large as an English cat, but wifch 
a longer and black bushy tail. The fur of 
this animal is very soft and pretty. Tn the 
vicinity of Ke-lung pangolins are frequently 
met ; and Chinese often bring them for sale 
to foreigners. 

Amongst the domestic animals of For- 
mosa there are but few beasts of burden. 
The Hwang Niu (yellow ox) and water 
buffalo are the only draught animals ever 
used. Horses, mules, and donkeys are sel- 
dom seen. The officials generally have a 
few to mount their escort. Mules or don- 
keys would be of great use if introduced, 
but probably the people would object if any 
attempts were made to substitute animal for 
ooolie labor. Travelling is done by chairs ; 
and one set of coolies will carry a chair as 
much as 30 miles in a day. A most piimi- 
tive sort of Cart drawn by buffaloes is used 
in the fields for transporting sugar cane and 
8u^r. 

Dogs, cats, pigs and goats seem to share 
the quarters of the paor inhabitants. Sheep 
do not thrive, and are never bred by the 
natives. The guinea pig is a great pet 
amongst the Form osan C h inese. They keep 
them as a protection against rats. 

The paucity of birds is most striking in 
Formosa. We have travelled for many 
miles and have been surprised at the few 
seen or heard ; crows, so common on the 
mainland and throughoutthe world are very 
rarely seen. In the most likely patches of 
cover, the sportsmen may search for game 
in vain. That game does exist we are well 
aware, but it hides in such impenetrable 
jungle that dogs do not care to face it. In 
the vicinity of Tamsiii we expected to find 



good sport, but were much disappointed. 
The scarcity of game birds generally just 
here we are inclined to attribute to the prox- 
imity of the sulphur springs, which fre- 
quently impregnate the air with a noisome 
smell, probably as offensive to the feathered 
tribe as to our own olfactory nerves. Mr. 
Swinhoe, however, gives a long list of birds 

taken from the History of Taiwan ^^ j^ 

I^^R printed in the journal above men- 
tioned, to which pamphlet those interested 
in the ornithology of the island should refer. 

Along the sea coast little of interest is to 
be seen in the way of animal life. At the 
X>Iorthern end while strolling about the 
rocky sea coast a live shell is seldom to be 
picked up. Those cast ashore are generally 
so broken by the violent surf that lashes 
the whcde west coast, as to defy identifica- 
tion. Occasionally we have picked up a 
few stair case shells (Solarinno) or a muti- 
lated sea-urchin, and different sized cow- 
ries, but all with the enamel worn off. The 
scarcity of sea-weed is very noticeable. At 
the South of the island we have walked 
along the whole length of the long soft 
sandy beach at Takow without meeting a 
single shell worth preserving. Most of the 
empty univalves are tenanted by hermit 
crabs which infest this shore. Broken 
specimens of an equivolve translucent shell 
resembling a young Finna are found in the 
sand ; and after strong S.W. gales the beach 
is strewed with violet sea snails (Janthina.) 
These shells are so delicate, that soon after 
the gale they disappear, being either broken 
or blown away. At Lambsiy Island, 16 
miles from Takow, very fair shells were 
brought to us. The large top siiells are, 
however, covered with epidermis, which 
detriicts from their beauty. We also found 
a handsomely marked shell agreeing with 
"Woodward's'' description of the Triton 
Tritonis, Small top shells are ground down 
until the pearly coating shows through, anci 
on being flattened to make them stand with 
the aperture upwards, are used as wine 
cups. The pearly coating of shells is also 
cut into various sises and made into female 
head ornaments and hair pins. Fishermen 
sometimes bring for sale beautiful branches 
of a marine (7) plant entirely covered with 
coral with all the delicate ramification of 
the twigs preserved. Unfortunately these 
ornaments lose their beauty out of water, 
and after long exposure the coralline sub- 
stance crumbles to the touch. 

About the muddy low water line of the 
lagoon at Takow numbers of extraordinary 
looking crabs dart about from hole to hole. 
These singular animals have only one deve- 
loped claw which, however, is as large aa its 
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body, aiid when drawn in protects it as a 
shield, which from its use it resembles. 
This huge pincer they move about as a 
moTrer does his scythe, and with it devour 
anything within reach. Their jaws are very 
sharp, and besides being denticulated have 
a sort of barb at the tip of the lower jaw. 
The left claw is a mere abortion, and invi- 
sible unless quite close to. These little 
crabs are very pugnacious, and have great 
combats with each other. 
The local name for this crab ^ ^^ 



'Jjlj— great ruling genii 



K. 



Tsi Chau Vano.— The waters of the 
China Sea are at present called by Chinese 

inhabitants Tsi Chau Y'ang ( ^ f^ }^) 
or the "Ocean of the Seven Islands." As 
an explanation of this name, I have been 
informed by several natives of Canton that 
there formerly existed in the China Sea 
seven large islands whose names are un- 
known. Will you kindly inform me 
whether there is any truth in this informa- 
tion or whether any existing islands may 
be supposed to correspond with the tradi- 
tion 1 L- ^OK CHEJfO. 

Foochow, 22nd September, 1868. 

Municipal Law in China.— In passing 
through Uonan in Canton the other day 1 
observed a smaJl handbill affixed to a dead 
wall, requesting the Elders of a viJlage to 
meet at a certain temple to investigate an 
alleged charge of false accusation. A full 
account of the municipal and judicial pow- 
ers vested in the so-called Elders and 
Grentry of China has not yet appeared, as 
far as 1 am aware, in the English language. 
The subject is very important, and a de- 
scription of the regulations under which 
order and cleanliness are maintained in 
Chinese townships, villages, and the wards 
of large cities, might easily afford occupa- 
tion for many able contributors to the 
cctlumns of Notes and (ituries. The regu- 
lations affecting the existence of trade 
guilds and similar associations would pro- 
bably be fonnd to be connected with the 
local municipal laws, and might, therefore, 
be treated of at the same time, though in- 
formation on this point would probably be 
with difficulty obtauied. 

October, 1868. Honan. 

Thb Charaotbes ^^.— What is the 

meaning of the characters ^£ J^ when 

they represent the name of a temple ? 

Canton. 



18 » 



What is Ok-Gub ^J^ 1— This 

question I have aaked many resideuta in 
Taiwan, but liave failed to get a satisfactory 
roply. We all know it ia a plant (and 
Chinese say a ci eeper) indigenous to this 
island, but no one whom 1 have met can 
give me its foreign or botanical name. The 
seeds of the Ok-gue (local name) make 
excellent jelly by merely soaking them in 
cold water and straining through a piece of 
muslin, in which state, with tlie addition 
of a little flavoring essence, we often see it 
on our table. 



The characters given for its name by a 

Chinese vendor of the seed were ^^ -R y 

but which I failed to &id in Kang-he's Dic- 
tionary as the name of a plant, iu all pro- 
bability the 140th radical had been omitted, 
but even by adding it and looking under 
that radical, it gives no clue whatever. I 
have not the P§n T'sao at my command 
to refer to, and I cannot find it in the 

S ^ ^> ^'^'y ** ^"*"^ *••»** 

work gives a long list of native plants. 
My endeavours having so far failed to pro- 
cure a green plant, 1 venture to give a 
description of the seed, as perhaps some 
of the Botanists who contribute to this 
periodical may already be acquainted with 
the plant. The seeds are straw color, 
like small canary-seed in shape, enclosed 
in a tough egg-shaped capsule from 1^ 
to 2 inches long, and are attached to the 
inside by a fine reddish fibre or thread 
which forms a thick lining to the pod, 
and when wet is very glutinous. The dry 
c;ipsule is of a chocolate color outside. Be- 
fore being used the seeds and fibre are 
rubbed off the husk and prepared as above. 
When nearly ripe the capsule is split open 
and dried, in which form it is seen for sale. 
The plant does not grow within a day's 
march of this port, or I should have been 
in possession of, at least a leaf. I there- 
fore send to the editor a packet of seeds, as 
they may afford the botanist assistance in 
classifying the plant, should it not be known^ 

1 am told the Ok-gue only grows about 
the centre of this island, ou the mountains 
inhabited by savages; hence the difficulty in 
obtaining it. I shall, however, get a plant 
to satisfy my own curiosity, and should the 
seeds be insufficient to identify it, impres- 
sions of leaves will be forwarded si a future 
time. 

Natives of Amoy and Foochow inform 
me that this seed may be obtained on the 
mainland at the druggist's shop in small 
quantities, but that it all comes from For- 
mosa. 

Takow. K. 
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Najcbs op Ohinbsb Serpents. — Can any 
reader of N. <& Q. supply the English or 
scientific names corresponding to the fol- 
lowing list of ophidians, which has been 
drawn up for me by a Cantonese? It is 
alleged to compiise the principal varieties 
of veTionwus snakes in the Province of 
Kwangtnng. 

1. ^ ^'^ TinshiS — ^a small, red snake. 

Very deadly. 

-^ F*i fc'i hdp—tk large snake, with alter- 
nate bands of black, yellow, and white. 

3. ^^Ji^JSdk yetiA «Ai« or Q ^ 

il^ Pd/c hiftg niu — a long black snake with 

a band of white on its neck. When roused 
to anger, it elevates a hood like the top of 
a boiler, hence it is called Kwo ch'an fow. 
Very deadly. 

This would appear to be the cobra di ca- 
pello. 

4. ,^^4fe Ma Chimg ShiS—ihiB I be- 
lieve to be a lizard and not a snake at alL 

6. jjj^ J^ i^ Kwo-shii'lony—Ut. tree- 
climbing wolf. Lives in trees, and is very 
deadly. 

6- pq 4n^>|^ Ti^ing-chuk-shiu—lit. green 

bamboo twig. A large and venomous 
snake. 

7. ^5K^ Wdng-shdii^-ldng-^ large 
and venomous snake. Is attracted by lights. 

8. ^p^ra MaibsMbi — ^a long serpent re- 
sembling the water-snake. Has three longi- 
tudinal stripes along the back. 

Any information on this subject will be 
thankfully received. Naturalist. 

Dialect used in Chinese Plays.— In 
what dialect are the recitatives, and other 
set speeches of Chinese plays delivered ? 
The low comedy is, in this part of the world 
obviously in Cantonese Colloquial, and 
** unaccompanied," but the writer never suc- 
ceeded in understanding one word of the 
singing. Is this singing ' ' understanded of the 
people " or nut ? Those whom I have asked 
say they understand it. Finally is the mu- 
sical accompainment in any way written, or 
is it left under the charge of the chef ctor- 
chestre who rules the concord of sweet sounds 
according to his knowledge of what is com- 
ing next. A. L. 

Distinctions between Junks. — Can any 
of your readers tell me the broad distinc- 
tions between a Canton, Amoy, and Ningpo 
junk 1 Some people seem to recognize them 
at a graoce, an acquirement whicii I should 
like to possess. James T. 




EufcoFEAN Science derived from China. 
— About two years ago the members of the 
Foreign Board at Peking in advocating the 
establishment of foreign schools in China 
and the study of foreign sciences, attempted 
in their memorial on the subject to show 
that they were not recommending innova- 
tions by bringing to the Imperial notice the 
fivct that, after all, Western science had come 
from China. In talking on this subject 
with some Chinese friends I was assured by 
them that this has not been the first time 
that such a' belief has been asserted, the 
Emperor Kanghi having in one of his nu- 
merous edicts on scientiEc subjects made a 
si milar statement. Can any reader of Notes 
a/nd Qiieiiejf point out the document in ques- 
tion i Alpha. 

An Old Coin. — Can any of 
your readers inform me what 
is the coin of the obverse and 
reverse of which I send a 
drawing? It is not perhaps 
a Chinese subject, but was in 
Chinese possession, and as 
such I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to ask the question in 
Notes Q/ivd Queries. 

Z. X. 

Banishment op Chinese Convicts. — 
I aliould like to see inN. t&Q.a, description 
of the different modes of banishment of 
Chinese convicts, more particularly with re- 
ference to the nature of the employment to 
which they are doomed. From all that I can 
hear, the sentence uf transportation fre- 
quently ouly restricts the criminal from re- 
turning to his native place till the expiry of 
the term of his banishment, but does not 
otherwise restrain his personal liberty, and 
mandarins sent to Hi appear sometimes to 
have positions of trust assigned to them 
there, notwithstanding that tliey have in- 
infringed the law, and are in deep disgrace. 

SWATOW, 

Custom op Burning Corners op Letters. 
— My attention has recently been called to 
the custom practised among the Chinese of 
burning the corner of their letters when the 
communication contains bad news and re- 
quests the recipient's urgent attention. 
Can any of your readers inform me whether 
this curious custom applies only to cases 
where the death of near relations or friends 
is communicated, or whether there is no- 
thing associated with it more than an inti- 
mation of urgent haste? Is it like the 
mourning card announcing a death, or does 
it denote merely " inunediate ? " I have 
also heard that it implies the extreme 
poverty of the sender. X. Y. Z, 
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Do Bamboo Canes Grow in Europe ? — 
Can any of your readers kindly inforuione of 
your Chinese correspondents whether or 
not Bamboo Canes grow in Europe? If 
so are they procurable at a cheap rate, and 
to what purposes are they generally applied? 
As the Bamboo grows and is extensively 
used in China, for all kinds of Basket- 
Ware, the writer would be glad to know 
what would be its manufactured or un- 
manufactured Talue as compared with the 
Willow used in England. 

Foochow. L. K. C. 

Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in China. — Birtbs, deaths, and 
marriages among the Manchu portion of 
the population are registered according to 
law at the proper offices, and so also are 
those occurring among the other Banner- 
men. Are there any regulations on this 
point affecting the Chinese part of the po- 
pulation of China ? Z. 

Temple Marking the Spot of a Fire 
AT Canton.— Outside the East Gate of Can- 
ton there is said to be a temple marking the 
spot where a number of people were burned 
in a temporary Theatre. Precise informa- 
tion as to the occurrence will be valued. 

A. L. 

The Term Pi-hsia used in addressing 

the Emperor. — This term — (^ K -whicl. 

is usually translated as signifying " under 
the footstool," is very puz^ing. The cour- 
tier using it might apply it to himself ; but 
on the contrary it is a title of veneration 
for the Emperor. Can it be explaineil ? 

Yung Ho Kung. 

Life Boats in China.— In the J^ vM 

10* tffr provision is made for the establish- 
ment and preservation at places noted for 
danger of boats and other means for the 
saving of life. These boats, it appears, 
should by law receive an overhaul and 
thorough repair nvery five years, while 
slighter repairs are ordered to be made 
once in three years. I am desirous of 
knowing whether such boats are still main- 
tained, and, if so, a description of th« 
regulations under which they are used ; and 
a statement of the results of their employ- 
ment might impart some useful and in- 
teresting information to the readers of N. 
and Q. Alpha. 

Elephants in China. — Are elephants 
found in any part of China proper? 1 
have been told that they used to be sent 
as tribute from An nam to Peking. Is that 
custom still continued ? C. L. 



Signification of the term Pa Hi. 
(Vol. 2, p. 140).— I think it probable thai 

the character Pa in the term Q jK Pa hi 

has a geographical meaning, and refers to 
the state or kingdom of Fa, which until 
the period of the Han dynasty occupied the 
western portion of modem Sze-ch'wan. 
The term is not confined, I think, to con- 
juring tricks alone, but is applied in general 
to all sleight of hand and professional feat» 
of strength or agility. In the {^dopa^dia 
Ki Qiik King Yiian, VoL 13, book 60, 
under the heading *^ Games and Amuse- 
ments," there is a quotation from the work 

entitled Si Yii Chwcm j^ J^ "^ or Des- 
cription of Countries on the West of China, 
coutaining the phrase : Tso Pa Fu Tu Im 

chihHi if ^^^^ zm 

with reference to which the explanation is 
appended that Pa and YtL are the names of 
two regions of country, and that iu 2u 
signifies aoility and skill in climbing. This 
latter explanation seems, however, errone- 
ous, as the characters Tu lu most probably 
also represent a geographical expression. 
They are so expMned in K'ang-hi's dic- 
tionary, under the char. jS tung (or 

chwang\ where it is distinctly said : the 
people of Tu-lu are agile and skilled in 
climbing. 

The term Pa hiy therefore, apparently 
means ^^ Pa sleight of hand," just as we 
now speak of *' Japanese juggling." Lying 
(m the extreme west of China this country 
would receive at an early period the inven- 
tions of Central Asia and Hindostan, whence 
China has derived so many of her ideas. 

Canton. W. F. Matbbb. 

Cbeuation in China. — In No. 8 of vol. 
2, of Notes and Queries, page 125, Mr. 
Knowlton, writing on the subject of crems^ 
tion, expresses a wish to learn the origin of 
the practice as it exists in China. An arti- 
cle in the S*iy^^ on this subject^ which 

it designates as j^ ^p, gives the authority 

of 1^ ^& ^ for asserting that the prac- 
tice can be traced to the time of the Sung 
Dynasty, tiie province of Keang-nung being 
distiuj^uished abi>ve the others for the fre- 
quency with with which bodies were burn- 
ed. The Historical Records of the Lung 
Dynasty also shew that as far back as the 
year 1100, or during the reign of Shaou- 
hing, public attention was called to the sub- 
ject, and a remedy proposed for the evil, 
the origin of which was traced to the inade- 
quate proportion of land for banal pur- 
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po668 among a lai^e population. To pre- 
vent the continued desecration of the dead, 
it was then suggested that some of the Crown 
lands should be given up for the benefit of 
the poorer classes ; and an instance is given 

in the Q 4r ^l of the purchase by an 

official of certain lands to be used as a ceme- 
tery, in the hope that the burning of the 
dead would then be diBcontiuned. That the 

Xi^ A /& attached to monasteries were 

in former days made use of for the purpose 
of burning the bodies of such priests only 
as died is proved by an eloquent appeal to 

hiB superior written in the 2nd of ;M'^? 
by ^ ^, the chief ruler of ^^. 

referred to at length in the y 4^ 

against the rebuilding of some of those 
towers which had been destroyed in a storm, 
and the hire of which he states gave the 
priests the means of extortion to a great 
extent. He refers with great exultation 
to the fact that, while every surround- 
ing building had escaped, these towers 
alone were destroyed, from which he infers 
that the souls of those who had been con- 
sumed there had appealed to Heaven for 
vengeance for the indignities offered to 
them, and that their prayer had been effec- 
tual. That the practice of cremation in 

Ja IS^ was extensive may be inferred 

from the fact that one monastery alone, the 
one against which the chief of the district is 
writing, had before the appearance of the 
Heaven-sent storm no less than 10 of these 
towers for the accommodation of the public. 
A tone of deep disgust with the practice 

pervades the whole of the protest of '^^^t 

and he pictures in strong language the 
dangers to morality and filial piety contain- 
ed in a system of things which not only 
allows the burning of a parent's body by a 
son, but also the common occurrence of 
throwing of the ashes into caves, running 
water, &o. Cremation has not always been 
merely a funeral rite, for it appears that it 
was used as a punishment and to show dis- 
grace to such aut rebels. It has also been 
made use of as a means of shewing the re- 
sentment of the populace against unpopular 
rulers, their bodies being dug up and con- 
sumed. An instance of this is related by 

w" ^^ in the case of yr >^, the ruler of 
^11 Zitf . whose tenure of office had been 



found, his spirit having foreseen the im- 
pending calamity and wisely hurried off 

the body to another ]>lace. w^ ^S after 

citing various instances from history of the 
burning of the bodies of rebels and others, 
which is declared to be illegal, argues that, 
in that case, it becomes the most horrible 
of crimes to destroy by fire the body of a 
parent. He likewise protests against the 
practice|of cremation as possibly having the 
foreign origin of Buddhism, and proposes aa 
a means of extinguishing it in his own ju- 
risdiction a prohibition against the rebuild- 
ing of the towers where so many bodies had 
already been consumed and the granting of 
vast pieces of ground to the people as places 
where their dead might be buried. 

VlATOB. 

Advance of a Chinese General to the 
Caspian, (vol. 1, p. 27.) — The above query 
of £. C. B. having just met my eye, al- 
though it is a long time now after date, yet 
as I am not aware that a full answer has 
appeared in Notes and Queries, a few re- 
marks may not be deemed out of place. 

The general referred to by the Marquis, 
is undoubtedly $fe ^ Pan Chaou, the bro- 
ther of the historian of the Former Han. 
There is a biography of him in the History 
of the alter Han, but the only passage in it 
at all implying an approach to the (Jaspian, 
is the sentence : — "Chaou then crossed the 



marked by so many butcheries that the 
people, delighted at the news of his death, 
marked their joy and at the same time 
exhibited renvege by digging up his grave, 
irhere, however, his corpse was not to be 



Tsung-ling range, and reached 

Heen-too." Heen-too we are told is pro- 
bably Hindoo-cush. 

In the History of the Tsin dynasty (A.D. 
266-419) it is said : — 

"In the time of the Han, Pan Chaou 

sent his subordinate "ti^ ^^ Kan Ting on 

an embassy to Rome. On entering the 
(Caspian ?) sea-going vessel, the people said 
to him : — * There are objects of deup solici- 
tude on the ocean, and those who embark 
are exposed to distressing cares ; if the en- 
voy of the Han feels no earnest anxiety 
about his parents, his wife or children, then 
let him proceed.' Ying declined the voy- 



age. 



This intention of measuring arms with 
the Roman legions is mentioned in many 
European works. I will quote a passage 
speciall}^ on that point from Remusat : — 
**Dejk, prec^demment, ils etaient venus en 
conquerants j usque sur les bords de la mer 
Caspienne. Dans le premier si^cle de notre 
^re, un g^ndral Chinois, qui commandait 
dans ces contrees, examina, dans un conseil 
de guerre, s'il convenait d*envoyer nn de 
ces lieutenants soumettre I'empire remain. 
II renou9a k ce projet par la crainte de 
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fatiguer sea troupea qui avaient fait pourtant 
phia dea troia quarta du ciiemin. Ainai, | 
taiidis qu' Qorace et Properce prouiettaient 
aui C6aars la aoumiaaion «lu pays dea S^rea, 
lea S^rea niarchaient effectivement contre lea 
C6aar8, etne a'arr^taient que fatigu^a decon- 
qudtea, k douze cents lieuea dea fronti^rea 
de la Chine."* 

I have not hit upon the paaaage in any 
Chiueae work, where the aubj ligation of the 
Kouian empire ia apoken of ; but Remuaat 
ia too judicioua a writer I think, to make 
the aaaertion witliout due authority. Hia 
other «aIlu8ion to a feeling very prevalent 
among the Romana at the time, that Home 
waa deatined to became the miatreaa of the 
world, and bring into aubjection India, 
China, and the other nations of the eaac, ia 
amply juatified by a number of aelectiona 
from Horace, Propertius and other writers 
about that period, in an elaborate article f 
by Reiuaud in the Journal Aaiatique, March 
to June, 1863. A. Wylir. 

Hbrepitary Gbntus. (Vol. 2, p. 120.) — 
There ia no doubt that (Jhineae history 
abounda with inatancea of hereditary dis- 
tinction, and in many of the cases which 
will occur at once to the student familiar 
with the annala of literature there can be 
little question thnt geuuiue talent has been 
transmitted through several generations. 
It can scarcely, however, be considered 
strange if in the course of so many ages His- 
tory should be able to exhibit a certain 
number of instances in which families have 
become illustrious through the learning or 
genius of one member after another ; such 
are the Sze-ma, the Pan, and the Ts'ai fa- 
milies of the Han dynasty, and the families 
in the period of the Snug which produced 
the poets Su, the three brother-philosophers 
Cheng, the great Chu Hi and his distin- 
guished son and grandson, with numerous 
other examples ; but testimony of the class 
sought for by Mr. Oaiton is also not want- 
ing. A little work entitled Kwei T*ven 8o 

^^ ^ G9 ^ IB ^' Desultory Jottings 
of a retired Official, which waa published 
about 1845 by Liang Chang-kil, shortly 
after his retirement from the post of Gov- 
ernor of Kiang-su, contains several chapters 
bearing upon this subject, in so far as the 
author's native Province — Fukien — ia con- 
cerned. He records, for instance, a case of 
long-continued hereditary distinction, oc- 
curring in the Prefecture of Hinghwa under 
the Ming dynasty, when five generations in 
Buooession obtained the degree of Uin-sze, 

^ Melanges Poethames, p. 348. 
+ Relations politiques et oommerciales de 
I'Empire Remain avec TAsie Oriental. 



^ , which is next below that of Han- 

lin. In this instance, the first progenitor of 
the distinguished line, named K*o Ying, 
took the degree referred to in 1499. Hia 
two aouB attained to the same distinction in 
1617 and 1523 respectively ; and hia grand- 
son by the elder of the two obtained the de- 
gree in 1550. The grandson of the younger 
of the two brothers became a tsinnsze in 1583, 
and his son, again, reached the berediiary 
grade in 1604. The miuuteoesa with which 
these particulars have been preaerved se^^ms 
to indicate their very unusual character ; 
but notwithstanding the assiduity with 
which literature must have been cultivated 
by successive generations of the family in 
question, it does not appear that any of the 
members who received honours with such 
regularity during a century of examinations 
rose to any post of high distinction in the 
service of the State. 

The same author from whom the fore- 
going particulars are quoted asserts tliat 
during the p>eriod of the Ming dynaaty, or 
from A.D. L368tol644, there were twenty- 
two cases in which the degree of Uitt-gz^. waa 
obtained in the Prefecture of Foocbow by 
two brothers born of the same mother, and 
and five instances in which the names of 
both brothers appeared on one and the 
same list of graduates. Mention ia nowhere 
made in the work in queation of hereditary 
succession to the high distiction of chwang 
yiian ; nor have I been able to gather from 
any Chinese anything in the shape of oral 
tradition on this subject. The Muoellaniea 
of Chao Yi, however, supply a record of oua 
instance in which the rank of chwang yuan 
was succAssively attained by the two sons of 
(me mother. As the story is related here, 
it appears that the mother of a youth who 
attained the distinction in question waa the 
secondary wife or concubine only of her lord 
and master, who, in consequence of the 
jealousy evinced by hia lawful apouse, dis- 
posed of the cfixvang yiiarCs mother to a 
neighbour named Li, to whom in due course 
she bore a son, and this ofiapring of the 
aecond union roae likewise to the hight>st 
literary degree. No other instance ia on 
record, it is intimated, of so extraordinary 
a coincidence of talent. 

The cases described above, although they 
may aerve but little toward the auppori of 
any theory with reapect to hereditary 
genius in general^ may nevertheless be 
satisfactory to the querist as exhibiting 
the nature of Chineae recorda in thia re- 
apect. Aa regarda the influence of mat- 
ernal talent on the mind of auooeeding 
generations, Chinese history ia not with- 
out teatimony favourable to a belief in its 
importance. The mother of Mcncius ia re- 
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Tered by all Chinese no less for her mental 
ttzoellence than for the careful training she 
bestowed in her widowhood upon the future 
sage ; and several siuiilar instaucea might 
be found in the History of Distinguished 
Women. Still, it must be extraordinary 
talent that can secure for a Chinese woman 
the honour of mention bevoud the limited 
circle of her home ; and the estimation in 
which a blue-stocking is held in China is 
well exemplified in a proverbial quatrain, 
which may be roughly rendered as fol- 
lows : — 

A son who is gifted with talent both learn- 
ing and rank niay acquire. 
But a daughter, howe'er she be gifted, to 

honours should ncTer aspire. 
If the wearer of jewels and trinkets ye call 

to the letter d degrees, 
Then let not her consort in marriage expect 
she'll obey or she'll please ! 
Canton. W. F. Matbbs. 

Sun Wei in Kwang-tttno. (Vol. 2, p. 
140). — The District referred to in this 
queiy is doubtless that known, in manda- 
rin pronunciation, as Sin Hwei ^Sj[ ^^, 

lying a little to the Northwest of Macao 
It does not appear from the descripti n of 
its fortifications given in the Kwang-clww 
Fu Cliih or Description and Statistics of th^ 
Kwang-chow Prefecture, that this city, as 
the querist seems to assert, has concentric 
enter and inner whIIs such as exist at 
Peking, bnt rather that an outer line of 
wall has been added to a portion of that 
previously existing, just as has been the 
case at Canton. The statement giyen in 
the work referred to is as follows : — "The 
District-city was in ancient times unwalled. 
During the Yilan dynasty, the Sub- magis- 
trate Stl Wdn-k'o for the first time threw 
up a line of defences ; but the place subse- 
quently reverted to the conaition of a 
market- town (i.e. an unwalled place). In 
the reign of flung-wu of the Idling Dynasty 
(A.D. 1368-1398) a native of the District 
proposed that the town should be walled, 
and a palisade was erected the same year. 
In 1391 earthworks were first thrown up 
around the place, and in 1397 it was for 
the first time walled in with brick and 
stone, and four gateways were built, by a 
leading inhabitant. This constitutes the 
"Old City." In 1452 the District Magis- 
trate T'ao La added bastions, and in 1573 
the District Magistrate Wu Jui built the 
outer wall, constituting the *' New City." 
In 1647 an addition of three feet in height 
was made to both the inner and outer 
walls." 

To the above description the exact mea- 
surements of the walLs and ditch, together 



with the names of the various gates, etc., 
are added. It may have interest, less in* 
trinsically than as a specimen of the minute 
hidturical information carefully preserved 
in the Chinese topographical and statistical 
works. 

From another part of the work above 
quoted from, it appears that the District in 
question received its present appellatibn in 
A.D. 420, under Kung Ti of the Tsin 
Dynasty, when it was formr(^ into a separate 
jurisdiction cut off from the then ex- 
tensive district of Nan-hai. 

Canton. W. F. Matbbs. 

Steaks fkom Living Cattle, (vol. 2, 
No. 6, p. 81.)— 1 have already drawn atten- 
tion * to the circumstance mentioned in 
Mei Hwei-li's Note, though his information 
seems to be taken from a different source. 

In jig ^ jft Paou T'ing-po's edition of 

Kin Low-tuzey the passage reads thus : — ^The 

-^ H "^ Ta-ifu^'Che (GetcB or Massagetse) 

and gg ^ Se-lwo (Western Barbarians) 

have oxen called p ^ Jlh-Welh, from 

which they cut a pound or two of flesh the 
one day, and on the next the wound heals 
up. Hence when some Chinese visited 
their country, the Western Barbarians 
shewed them these ox«^n, and the Chinese 
said in reply ;— * In our country there are 
worms about the size of erne's little finger, 

called ^ Tsauj which feed upon mulberry 

leaves and vomit silk. ' The foreigners were 
incredulous as to the existence of the Silk- 
worm." 
In an epitome of Kin Low-tsze given in 

*^® ^ ^ W ^ ^^ the passage is com- 
pressed into a very few words, thus : — " The 
^r B ^ Ta-yvS-te have an ox called the 

^ ^ ^ P«A-pe-neu, " White skinned 

ox," from which they slice offthe flesh, and 
the wound heals on the following day."t 

The -Jr H ^ is evidently a synonyme 
of "Jr M "^ and is generally though 

erroneously written ^ ^ ^ Tchyui- 

she. The latter term has led some to 
identify the people spoken of with Is^ 
sedones. Pauthier translates the name 
as the '' Lunar race," which he says is 
absolutely the same as the Sanskrit term 

* Notes on Chmese Literature^ p. 127. 

t My copy hss the character ^ m«A, " eye ** 

here, which is obviooftly a misprint for ^ jihf 
" day." 
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Tchandra vansa, believed to be the Indo- 
Scythians of Western hist^jrians.!]! Klaproth 
says : — ** The YiLe-tchi or rather Yue-h are 
the nation which, in the early centuries of 
our era, conquered part of Northern Hin- 
dustan, and principally the country watered 
by the Indus. It was there known to the 
ancients under the name of Indu-Scythians, 
and Iheir descendants remain to the pre- 
sent day in those countries under the name 
of Yut or Jut. § 

I have no doubt Mei Hwei-li's interpre- 
tation of the name, as Getaei^ is the true one. 

But who are the ^ AB 8e-hoo spoken of 

by Kvn-lototazef I leave the question for 
abler ethnologists to decide, merely remark- 
ing that identity of the ^ 4^ Twig-hoo 

with the Tungous races of North-eastern 
Asia has been tolerably well established. 
Are the Se-hoo, then, another branch of the 
parent stock, who have extended their mi- 
grations westward across the continent, and 
transplanted the barbarous customs of Cen- 
tral Asia to Abyssinian soil 7 Perhaps the 
term Jth-keHi, given as the name of the ox, 
may afford some clue to the nation spoken 
of. In an article by Klaproth on the 
'' Affinity of Coptic with the languages of 
the north of Asia, &c.,"|| he gives hKk as the 
Coptic for Ox, and in several of the dialects 
of Asia, we meet with such words as tck 
^I/f/'y* kcMigy <&c. having the same equiva- 
lent. 

I am inclined to think that a K^ is an 

error of transcription for jj ^K^, 

A. Wylik. 

TpTTKHMABRTAaES BETWEEN TARTARS AND 

CuitfRSE (No. 9, p. 140.) — With reference 
to the query by Manchu on the subject of 
Dii H aide's remarks on the marriages of 
Tartars and Chinese women at the time of 
the arrival of the former in China, it may 
be mentioned that several imstances are 

lu 



given m the Tung hwa lu (^ ^ ^) 

of the distribution among the establish- 
ments of the Manchu officers of the women 
found in several towns in Leantung after 
their capture— these women being given to 
the victors as concubines or servants. Pos- 
sibly this may help to account for Du Halde's 
statement, but I should like to hear the 
account given by the Jesuit Fathers who 
lived in the North of China at the time of 
the Manchu conquest. 




^Examen Melhodiqne dee faits qui concer' 
nent le Thian Tchu ou I'lnde, p, 7. 
§ Joomal Asiatiqae, September 1830. 
II Hemoires relatifs a I'Asie^ torn, l, p. 208. 



The Honokokto Dragon Fbast, (vol. 2, 
p. 139.) — The writer has to apologise for in 
some degree answering his own queiy on 
this festival ; however, the researches he has 
made since that query was penned have to 
some extent cleared up his ignorance on the 
point. 

The Bongkong Dragon Feast is so called 
on the lucm a -non lucettdo principle on which 
foreigners seem to delight to name every- 
thing Chinese, because in the Chinese names 
for it there is no vestige of ' Dragon-Feast' 
whatever. I presume the accident of a dra- 
gon's being displayed in the streets has 
S'ven the name, though if there were a 
ragon Feast at all in China it would be 
the Dragon-boat festival on the fifth day 
of the fifth moon, most melodious in Can- 
ton, but hardly seen or known in Hong- 
kong, although a small Dragon-boat affair 
does come off here on the appointed day. 
The true name of the Festivid however is 
ii-Uin, the name, 1 believe, of some Tauist 
Saint who desended into Tartarus with an 
iron rod (&c., <fec. ad libitum) and brought 
up his mother from thence. At this time 
therefore all the hungry ghosts of one's an- 
cestors are set free to wander about the 
universe, which necessitates the ceremony 
of " Burning of Clothes," whereby by bura- 
ing clothes, food, money, &c. duly repre- 
sented in or on paper, these necessaries are 
transferred to the spirit world. And Chi- 
nese popular theology has this advantage 
over what foreigners endure, in that the 
future state, instead of being held up as one 
of fearful suflering, is rather of a mildly un- 
comfortable and forlorn condition, not 
wholly without its solaces. 

The *«-iAn,' or mAn-yan-iin^ proper, 
however, would seem to consist of a display 
of all the costly and rare articles that can 
be got together, with gratuitous plays for 
the delectation of ' hoi poUoi,' which treat 
however was not enjoyed in Hongkong this 
year. A curious feature of this institution 
(in Hongkong; at least) is that it seems to 
be a kind of treat provided for the unwash- 
ed by the respectable shopkeepers, and the 
former are as hypercritical and exigeant as 
ever the gods at a transpontine theatre. 
Discontent is often manifested by grumbling 
if the show be not up to what the many- 
headed consider correct, and, though I do 
not say such a thing ever happened, I could 
almost imagine that the directors of the 
festivities would be mobbed if their short- 
comings became serious enough. The hom- 
ing of clothes commences wliL the seventh 
month, and culminates into the ii-ldLnon 
the fourteenth of that mouth, when by the 
admirable arrangement of the Chinese Ca- 
lendar, it a always f uU moon^ and the crowdf 
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of gazers can wanderall night to their hearts' 
content. 

In Canton, ouing to the nan'owness of 
the streets apparently, the procession does 
not take place. (? did it originate in Hong- 
kong in a desire — a most missionary desire- 
to give the benighted foreigner also a 
glimpse of the really true and beautiful.) 
But illuminations of the streets, and dis- 
plays of chandeliers and ' works of art ' 
chiefly consisting of groups of puppets, 
moved by rats concealed within the frame- 
work that surrounds them, and such like 
delights of the eye are exhibited. In vil- 
lages though the festival is observed of 
course, the matshed and its ornaments are 
only added once every ten years or so, sim- 
ply because there is not wealth enough in 
the villaee to support so great a yearly out- 
lay. I believe the Hongkong Exhibition 
cost something like $30, 000. In the villages 
therefore the public money is collected from 
year to year by the elders and appropriated 
to this purpose when there is enough. It 
is a sad waste of money certainly, but what 
is it compared to a London ' banquet ' either 
as to expense or folly ? 

The 'ten thousand additional lamps' 
with which the exhibition is lit up, are all 
taken to pieces the next day after with incre- 
dible rapidity, and packed away in the 
boxes with which the floor of the place may 
be observed to be littered. These lamps 
are itinerant objects of vertu and so are the 
curious trees and rare plants which are let 
out from nursery gardens either to private 
or public entertainments. 

My own question was as to the appro- 
priateness of the term " All-souls-f estival. " 
It dawned upon me almost immediately 
after sending it to press that on the theory 
of the ghosts, and their great rhmion at 
this time, the name is fitting enough, and 
not nearly so much of a **Gutzlaffi8m" 
(to borrow a coined word) as I had been dis- 
posed to suspect. 

Finally, it is to be regretted that foreign- 
ers, especially in Hongkong, are so thin- 
skined as they are in regard to Obiuese 
festivities. Crackers, gongs and the Chi- 
nese fiddle are not melodious to foreign ears 
I grant, but a little patience and forbear- 
ance, and a hearty laugh smooth all such 
petty annoyances away. People do exist in 
the Consular Ports, where these things go 
on much more freely than they do here. * 
And I wonder are Chinese never kept awake 
by the vile music of a band (clarionet half- 

* This is a mistake on the part of the learned 
eontribotor. No such disturbances are allowed 
In the foreign Settlements or concessions, though 
noises are occasionally wafted through the mid- 
night ur from contiguous native boildings 



sleepy, half-drunk, and wholly out of tuno) 
and the preposterous practice of dancing 
till four in the morning. We must live and 
let live, and not write a spiteful snarl to 
the papers directly somebody treads on our 
individual com, remembering that corns are 
many in this world and we too may have 
trodden on some at one time or other. Di- 
rectly a cracker goes off, or a small * * ta-lsiu " 
is held near a foreigner's house, he begins 
to behowl himself in print, or sallies out 
with his horsewhip, forgetting the time when 
he himself made night hideous with the 
strains 6t " We won't go home till mom- 

^■" (MM^M-^ ^^ 

Okigin of Dilagon Boats. (VoL 2, p. 
121.) — In reply to the query of L. K. Cheng 
respecting the introduction of dragon boats, 
and the origin of the custom existing in 
China, 1 have to say, that the system com- 
menced with the death of Kiu' Yuen ^^ 

1^ a to' /i* ;^ ^ of the State of T'su ^; 
that is to say, a minister ranking with the 
Treasurer ^ffj ^f §J, and Commissioner 

of Justice J^ ^^ ^ which title is now 

only used by the physician. 

I may as well mention that T'su is one 
of the Seven States, comprising, — Tsin 

, T'su ^, Chee ^, Yen iSfe, Han 







Chaou ^1, and Wei 

it appears this minister was very faithful 

in serving Hwai Wang ^M ^P the King of 

the said State, so much so, that all the 
messages and edicts to and from the depen- 
dencies were made through him ; he gained, 
in fact a great influence in the State, and 
great confidence and trust were reposed in 
hin> by the King. At the same time tbcre 
existed another to' fu called Shang Kwan 

t 1@r ** *^® Court, who envied the high 

post given to Kiu' Yuen and succeeded in a 
scheme of bringing certain unfounded 
charges before the King, who without insti- 
tuting any enquiry into the matter caused 
the said Kiu' Yuen to be deposed from bis 
dignity; and about this period, (B.C. 249) 

H3 ^ Cha'ou Wang was the head of the 

Seven states, who on pretence of consulting 
Hwai Wang upon urgent business, invited 
him to come to his territory, previous to 
his departure ; this news came to the ears 
of Kiu* Yuen, who though not holding 
any oflice, sent a representation, advising 
Hwai Wang not to comply with the request 
of T'sin, and by no means to leave his own 
state, when Hwai Wang regardless of th^ 
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advice given him entered at once the State 
of Tsin where he was seized and imprisoned 
for life. 

The people regarded Kiu' Yuen's dis- 
missal with regret. 

Kiu' Yuen on hearing of the seizure of 
Hwai Wang threw himself into the river of 

Yih Lo Keang vfl ^ /J2 ^^e^ he perish- 
ed on the 6th day of the 5fch Moon. 

The people heard of his fidelity, mourned 
for his loss, and boats were sent out in 
search of him, but to no purpose, and on 
that day they prepared some cakes called 

the t'sung i^, a mixture of (old men's) 

rice and potash wrapped up in bamboo 
leaves, boiled through and ate with sugar, 
which done they employed boats to go 
across the river, and each man tried to be 
on the spot first, where they adored Kiu' 
Yuen with the cakes ; and hence the custom 
of eating this kind of cake on this day and 
racing dragon boats— here introduced by 

the people of, T'su, now the Hu-nans 




tfa ; in commemoration of the event this 

day is kept as a holiday. 

I found the following sentence in a 
book, that has a bearing upon the matter : 

The boats are about the same all over 
China, that is to say ; they measure from 
40 to 60 feet long by 6 to 7 feet broad, 
rowed by 40 men, and are worth about 60 
dollars. 

Ten days provious to the festival day, the 
playmaker goes round to all the houses in 
the street where he lives, for the collection 
of whatever sum of money the party is 
willing to subscribe for the occasion, and 
when sufficient money is obtained, he then 
procures all the necessary articles such as 
fans, handkerchiefs, waistbands and ducks, 
and gives them away to the first boat that 
arrives at the prize boat, which is the goal. 

The prizes given at Canton, which 1 have 
seen, are far more valuable than those at 
the other places, a roast pig of sufficient 
weight, a quantity of samshoo, silk sashes, 
etc., are included and form part of the 
prize. G. M. C. 

Foochow, 25th September, 1868. 

The D&aoon Boat Feast. (Vol. 2, p. 
121.) — In the August number of your peri- 
odical I noticed a query regarding the 
origin of the Dragon Boat feast. On 
enquiring of my teacher he told me the 

following concerning the Tuan yang (j^ 

^) or, as we call it, the feast of Dragon 
boats. 



In the reign of the Emperor Nan (i|B) 

of the Chow (^) dynasty, about 450 
B.C., there lived an officer name ChU YUan 
(JS |S) who held the rank of Tai fa 

(^ ^) in the state of Tsu (^), which 

was situated in the present 'Hu pai (^A 

;j[^). He, having been fabely accused by 

the Chu-hou (^ >0|), (the title of the 
petty princes of those days) drowned himself 
in the river Mi Lo (^ '^^) at a place in 

Chang-sha-fu (-Mt Vy |jMp) a district of 

the present 'Hu Nan (vfiB fa)- 

This Chfl-ytLan was greatly respected by 
the people and on his death they repaired 
to the spot in boats, throwing into the rivar 

a quantity of rice (tsung Jj^) bound up in 

a peculia2 leaf with silks of many colors, as 
a sacrifice to bis spirit, and beating gongs 
to drive away the evil spirits of the river. 
This custom has been kept up ever smco in 
memory of Chti-ytlan and is practised all 
over the Empire on the 5th day of the 5th 
Moon. 

Under the character " tsung *' (t^h in 

Morrison's Dictionary, a somewhat similar 
account will be found. — Your obedient ser- 
vant, 

Alpha. 
Foochow, 25th September, 3868. 

The Chinese word for Opium. (Vol. 
2, p. 140.) — A very full reply to Studbttt's 
query may be found in a Notes an Chinese 
Opiwn by D. J. Macgowan, M.D., publish- 
ed in the Transactions of the China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1859. Ab 
few persons, however, have access to that 
publication, a brief reply to the above 
query, derived chiefly from Dr. Macgowan's 
paper, may be deemed desirable in Nates 
and Queries. 

The poppy plant appears to have been 
brought from Arabia at about the com- 
mencement of the ninth century, and its 
earliest mention in Chinese literature is 
fouod iu a work published during the later 
half of the tenth century ; the leaves and 
seeds wore employed as articles of food and 
medicine, and have been much extolled by 
various authors for their high nutritive 
qualities and curative properlies ; in A.D. 
1550 the plant was still a novelty in Pe- 
king, and was knowa as O-fu-yung, from 
its Arabic name U-fyun. Opium smoking, 
according to tradition, was first practis^ 
in the year 1666, but the regular cuitiva- 
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tion of the plant and the iDspissation of 
the juice of the oapsulea, aita supposed to 
have been derived from India, were only 
commenced early in the present century. 

In the Pun-tsau and similar works the 
poppy plant is classed amongst ** grains,'' 

and the name given to it is ^g S^, jo^r 

millet, in allusion to the millet like seeds in 
the jar shape capsule ; the following syno- 
nyms are also given ^1^ ^fe, rice poiich ; 

1^ ^1 I^P^i^i rice; ^ ^, rice capsule, 

and J^ ^^, which the learned author of 

the paper above referred to translates 
*•*• dephant rice" but which evidently should 
be rendered imitation grain or grain resem- 
bling [flower], as the following translation 

of a note in the ^fc ^^» explanatory of 

the nomenclature, serves to show: — Its 
seed vessel is in shape like a jar, and its 
seeds are like millet ; but they also bear a 

resemblance to (^^) other grain, and may 

be applied to Imperial use ; hence the di- 
verse names. 

It is impossible to state precisely when 
and how the modern name superseded 
those above given ; but it seems perfectly 
reasonable to suppose that as obloquy be- 
came attached to the use of the drug, a 
salve to the speaker's conscience and a self 
imposed blindness to the truth would be 
unconsciously attained by employing a 
novel term, and thus the imitaiion of th^j 
sound of the word ''opium," and the more 
contemptuous expression "foreign diit," 
gradually acquired a prominent place in 
the Cliiuese language. 

Canton. Theos. Sampson. 

Thk Chikbsb woed foe Opium. (Vol. 
2, No. 9, p. 140.)— With reference to the 
query of "Student" on this subject, Opium 
was unknown in China, until the reign of 
Kienlung ; it only reached the boundary 
between India and Szechuen, as is generally 
supposed. At this time, it was very ex- 
penMive. From Szechuen it was brought 
to Canton, thence scattered over the greater 
portion of the Empire, and with the drug, 
some seeds were also brought to, and 
planted in Szechuen, and in the same way 
dispersed, as above stated, for cultivation in 

that part of Chikiang ^ }?X called Wan 

Chow ^ j^ and Tai Chow -^ j^ be- 
tides some other places in the North. 

The writer, out of curiosity, made an 
attempt last winter to rear some plants in 
his garden from the seeds procured for him 
by a friend from Wauchow, but the experi- 



ment proved a failure, owing, it is said, to 
the unfertility of the land. In flower pots, 
also, the plants would not grow, as a trial 
has been made. 

There are several names applied to the 
drug. That produced at Chekiang is called 



Tai Cheang ^ ^; at Fuhkien, Kien 




Cheang ^g ^j^, because it is grown in 

Kien-ning-foo ^^ ^ J^ ; at Szechuen, 

Ewei Cheang ^^^^. It is planted in al- 
most every part of Fuhkien of late, and 
the name Ting S'u Shoo |^ ^R jj^ was 

given to the plants which produce flowers 
somewhat similar to a tree known as Shui 

Foo Yung -^ ^ ^, hence Oh Foo 

Yung Bj^ ^ ^^ ^^ used instead, 

from which !^ tij^ is derived and used 
by the Cantonese in their dialect Ah P'ieu. 
In a book written by Li Hsi Chin after 
hisownname^H^Hg>2|S:^j85jg 
I notice the words Oh Foo Yung K9[ j^ 

were applied to the tree. 

As to the introduction of the drug into 
China by Foreign vessels, and its trade 
names, I presume that "student" is fully 
acquainted with all the particulars. 

G. M. C. 

Foochow, 15th October, 1868. 

The Jewish Roll feom BIai-pung-foo- 
(vol. 2, p. 43.) — Much information regard, 
ing the Jews at Kai-fnng-foo, as also their 
Bebrew rolls and M.S.S. may be seen in 
the Chinese Repository, vols. 14 and 20. 
" The Jews in China,'' by James Finn, Lon- 
don, 1843, gives an epitome of all the early 
information on the subject ; and at the end 
of his Preface he gives a list of 19 previous 
writers wh&se works may be consulted by 
those wishing to extend their researches. In 
the summer of 1851, at the instigation of 
the Bishop of Victoria, who was acting on 
behalf of the "London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews," the Rev. Dr. 
Medhurst despatched a commission of In- 
quiry to Kae-fung (this was theii* second 
journey), who purchased six of the Hebrew 
rolls and a large number of M. S. S., re- 
turning with them to Shanghae in July of 
that year. A few months after they were 
sent to Hongkong, where one of them wa» 
retained by the Bishop, and is now I be- 
lieve in St. Paul's College. The remaining 
fl ve were sent'to the London Society in 1852, 
which retained two of them, the most an- 
cient and another, at their rooms in Lin- 
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coin's Tun Fields. One of the others was 
presented to the British Museum, another 
to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and an- 
other to the University Library at Cara- 
bridi^e. In these various locntioiis I believe 
they will still be found. Nearly two yejirs 
a^o while 1 was at Peking, a deputation 
from Kao-fung arrived there bringing? three 
more of the liolls of the Pentateuch with 
them, which were deposited for the time in 
the custody of the Rev. J. Edkins. 1 have 
not heard anything of these since ; nor do 
I know if the remaining four are still in 
possession of the Hebrews at Kae-fuug; 
but they might probably all be found if 
required. 

A. Wylib. 

Moveable Type, (vol. 2, p. 43.) — Move- 
able types were invented by the Cliinese 
about the period A.D. 1041-1048. A good 
deal of information on this subject is to be 
found in the Chinese Kepoaitory for May, 
1850. 

A. Wylie. 

The former account of Pbnang. (Vol. 
8, p. 121.)— G. M. C. will find his doubt 
resolved by a reference to the article ** Pe- ! 
nang," in Crawfurd's Descriptive Dictionary 
of the Indian Islands and Adjacent Coun- 
tries. 

Reader. 

Kate of interest in China, (Vol. 2, 
p. 140). — In reply to Jurist^s query as to 
the terms of Cliinese law with ro»pect to 
the rate of interest on loans, 1 heir t<o quote 
the following from the "Ta tsing leu le." 

**He who lends money or articles of 
value, with a view to obtaining profit from 
such proceedini;, shall receive interest at a 
rate not tjxcevding 3 per cent. pt;r month." 

The follow'inj^ is the scale of corjjoral 
punishment to which a defaulting debtor i^ 
liable : — 

Three months after date, he who is 
unable to make up the amount due, by 
Taels 5.00 or more, shall receive 10 blows, 
which punishment shall be increased at the 
rate of one degree for every month's delay, 
as far as 40 blows. 

He who is unable to meet the claim by 
Taels 50.00 and upwards, shall receive 20 
blows, to be increajsed as far as 50 for fur- 
ther delay. 

Ho who is unable to meet the claim by 
Taels 100.00 and upwards, shall receive 30 
blows, to be increased as far as 60." 

In connection with the above, it is worthy 
of note tliat the infliction of punishment 
does not absolve the debtor from his liabi- 
lities, either in respect of the original loan, 
or the interest due thereon, H. 



Seeds of tbb Lotos Wanted. 

Sir, — Dr. Caspari, director of the Royal 
Botanic garden in Kouigsberg, Prussia, asks 
me to send him seeds of various sorts of the 
Seeroaen (Lotos) of the Canton province. 
I must expressly remark that Mr Caspari 
does not want the seeds of the Nelumbiam 
(in India called Tamara), which sorts are 
falsely called Lotos and also frequently 
planted in China. No Lotos of the re- 
quired sorts growing in my neighbourhood, 
I would ask you to kindly insert theee 
lines in N. dbQ. ; there might perhaps be 
one or another of the readers who would 
readily reply to the wishes of Dr. CasparL 
Mr Caspari will pay for all expenses, car- 
riage, etc. 1 am, your obedient servant, 

W. B* 

Lilong, 9th Ootober, 1868. 



Books Wanted. 

Swiohoe's Notes on Formosa. Address 
fl. K., Takao, care of Editor N, S Q. 

Callery's Systema Phoneticum Scriptarss 
Sinicffi, Macao« 1841 ; Penal Code of China, 
by Sir G. T. Staunton, London, 1810. — 
Address Rev. G. Piercy, Canton. 

A good Portuguese-English Dictionary, 
price not to exceed $5.00. — ^Address A. B., 
care of Editor N. <t Q. 

Comte de Gobineau'a "Residence iu 
Peraia."— Address W. F. M., care of Editor 

For Salb. 
The Imperial Vocabulary of Terms founil 
in the H istory of the Kin dynasty— gpj j[g' 

^^ i ^u f^' ^^ ^^^^ large volumes, 
iu perfect order, white paper. The Tartar 
clia^'acter, with Chinese syllabic spelling, 
approximate sound, and the meaning of 
about 8U0 to 900 words found in the Kin 
liiatory are here given. — Price $4.50. 
Apply to "B. A.,'* China MaU Office, 
Hongkong. 

No. 9, September, 1868, p. 134, column 
2, Hue 4, for Flags read Floss; p. 135, 
line 3, for villages read valleys. In p. 136, 
line 15, for reals read fine ; line 43, for 
hill read hills ; line 44, for flavored read 
flavor ; line 51 , for grapes read grasses. 

PRINTED AND PUBLISHED AT THE '* CHINA 
mail" OFFICE, NO 3, WYNDHAM STEBBT, 
HONGKONG. 
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Executions in HoyaKoNo. 

The somewhat ghastly account which a 
Hongkong Journal g<;ve of the last exe- 
cution here induces me to state, as a scien- 
tific fact, and not wholly uninteresting tu 
the readers of ^ Notes aiul QiLeries,* that of 
all the pirates {ind murderers hung in this 
Colony, at any rate for the last three years, 
tutt oiie has been found to have had the 
ueck broken. The * Medical man,' who 
i(ave the information to the journal refer- 
red to at the last execution, hardly spoke 
-with usual professional caution, for I may 
state, on the beat authority^ that the suifei- 



eA though an unusually tall and heavy 
m^P, was found on dissection to have 
thi odontoid process completely in its 
niAiral position. I imagine that this is 
no^ to be attributed to any anatomicid 
peculiarity attaching to the Chinese, but 
rather that the common theory of the 
cause of death in hanging is erroneous. 

L. C. P. 



The Wax Insect. 

In looking through Magaillan's History 
of Chhia (16S8) I hnd the following curious 
notice : 

^' The Wax (of China) is the most beauti- 
ful, the cleart^t, and the whitest that ever 
was seen ; and tho' it be not so common as 
Bees'- wax in Europe, however there is 
enough to serve the King and all that be- 
long to the Palace ; for the Grandees, the 
Lords and all the Mandarins that are in 
actual employment, for all the Learned and 
rich People. It is found in several of the 
Provinces, but in greatest abundance in the 
Province of Hiiqu^m, and the most excel- 
lent for Whiteness and Beauty. It comes 
from certain trees which in the Province of 
Xan-tum are but small, but in that of Hu- 
quiim are as large as the Pagod Tree in the 
East Indies or the Chestnut Trees in Eu- 
rope ; however it does not sweat out of the 
Tree, like Rosin out of the Pine Tree, but 
is produced by a particular Industry of 
Nature. There is in these Provinces a 
small Animal no bigger than a Flea, but so 
restless, so active and vigorous, so quick at 
litiug and penetrating, that it pierces with 
an extraordinary swiftness not only the 
skin of Men and Beasts but the branches 
and Bodies of Trees. The most esteemed 
are those of the Provinces of Xantum, 
where the Inhabitants pick the Eggs of 
these Animals out of the Trees and hoard 
them up. These Eggs in the Spring turn 
to little Worms with which they Ml the 
hollo wness of large Canes and carry them 
into the Province of Uuquam to selL At 
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the beginning of the spring they lay these 
worras at the Boots of the Trees, where 
they are no sooner lay'd but with an in- 
credible swiftness they run up the Bodies 
of the Trees- and take possession of the 
Branches and Boughs, as it were by a kind 
of natural Instinct ; where being iJways in 
motion with a wonderful .Activity they bite, 
pierce, and penetrate to the very Pith, 
which by a peculiar Property that God has 
given them they prepare, purifie, and turn 
to wax as white as snow. Afterwards they 
thrust it up through the hole which they 
have made to the Superficies, where by 
means of the Wind and the Gold it congeals 
and hangs like so many Drops or Icicles. 
And then the Owners of the Trees come 
and gather it and make it into Cakes like 
onr Cakes of Wax and then sell it aU over 
the ELingdom." 

Salmon, in his Modern History, (1726) 
also makes a similar statement. 

At first sight it would appears that these 
writers were speaking of the Tallow Tree 
{StiUiiigia Sebifera), but Salmon goes on to 
remark ''as for their tallow which is pro- 
duced by a certain tree, it will be mention- 
ed under the next head of plants." 

It would be interesting to ascertain whe- 
ther anything be known with precision of 
the insects above referred to. The wax is 
doubtless that called peh la by the Chinese. 

Tamsuy. H, F. W. H. 

Marco Polo's Lboknd concbknino 
Bayan. 

A somewhat curious corroboration of 
one of Marco Polo's stories is to be found- 
in the collection of miscellanies entitled 

Chiieh K&tig Lith ^^fff^(y which was com- 
piled almost immediately after the fall of 
the Ytiau dynasty and which dates therefore 
from about A.D. 1375—1400. In Book 1., 

under the head of Kiang-Nan Yao JQl^^^ 

or '^ A Kiang-nan Prophecy," a quotation is 
given from an antecedent work, to the effect 
that prior to the downfall of the Sung Dy- 
nasty, (or say about A. D. 1260) a popular 
prophecy was current in Kiang-nan, which 
was worded as follows : ' ' If Kiang-n an falls, 

a hundred wild geese (pi-yen ^ ^^) w^il^ 

make their appearance." This, it is added, 
was not understood until the generalissimo 

lUyan 'f A||^:3^ (50 Pi-yen ch^eng-siang 

appeared on the scene, when the hidden 
meaning became clear. This is only one 
of the puQs made upon the name of the 
celebrated lieutenant of Kublai Khan, the 
iriost commonly known being that of Pi-yen 

j^Bf^' meaning ^* hundred eyes", (which, 



by the way, trustworthy P^re Hue gives as 
the actual meaning of Bayan's name !), and 
it is this signification which occurs in Marco 
Polo's record. His mention of the prophecy 
occurs in Book II., Chap, lt., p. 476, of 
Marsden's edition, where he states that the 
Chinese Empress, when defending Hang- 
chow, felt confident in a declaration of the 
astrologers that her husband ^' could never 
be deprived of his sovereignty by any other 
than a chief who should have a hundred 
eyes." Her horror and despair on finding 
that the name of the enemy's general was 
*' Chiiv-san Bayan^ which means an hundred 
eyes," is next mentioned. 

Punning prophecies of this kind are so 
common in Chinese history that the above 
is only worth noticing in consequence of its 
connection with Marco Polo's story ; but in 
this respect it seems not uninteresting. 

Canton. W. F. Matebs. 



Cbbmation in Japan. 

I found the following in a home paper, 
but cannot say whether it is original, or 
an extract from some well known work \— 

The burning of the dead is largely prac- 
tised among the Japanese, and of the thirty- 
five different forms of worship practised 
here, all equally false, but two demand 
burial in preference to incremation. My 
acquaintance with their mode of burying 
the dead is limited to two funerals, which 
casually came before my notice. On one 
occasion [ was returning from a walk, and 
my path led beside one of the little ceme- 
teries near Kobi, in which a small party was 
gathered. It was the hour of sunset, a 
fitting time for an event of tender sorrow. 
The mourners were dressed entirely in white, 
which contrasted with the gaudy robes of a 
small group of priests. The corpse, in its 
enclosure, lay upon a bier, and offerings of 
green rice and fiowers were made as though 
to the manes of the dead. Then came the 
beating of bells and the clang of cymbals. 
The receptacle which contained the corpse 
was shaped like a half barrel, and in this 
the dead was placed in sitting posture, and 
all vacant places were filled witk combusti- 
bles. The friends now all gathered ronnd 
it and commenced a low, plaintive chant, 
so monotonous that it seemed merely the 
repetition of a name, which I suppose to 
have been that of one of their deities. 
They then separated, and only a few pe- 
rn alued to attend to the final service. The 
receptacle or colfin was placed over a stone 
trough, and covered with a heap of fuel 
All gathered in a close circle, and the near- 
est of kin (in this instance a wife) applied 
the torch, and as the flames ascended, the 
monotonous chant and the sound of cym- 
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baJs were renewed in mournful ooneert. 
Excesflive grief was decently restrained, 
.except in the case of a little boy about ten 
years, who wept piteously, and was taken 
aside to be comforted. The group broke 
up, and one after the other departed, leav- 
ing the wife above referred to alone, the 
image of sorrow, and apparently unable to 
tear herself from the ashes of her husband. 
Further particulars as to funeral rites in 
Japan would oblige, N. 

Missions in'Chiwjl. 

Sincej'myikst note in the September 
number (Vol. 2. p. ]32) I have made en- 
quiries from reliable sources as to the 
numbers actually enrolled as R. C. converts 
in China, and the following information, 
which is at least less vague than the Note 
by D. N. (VoL 2, p.p. 70 and 107) has been 
furnished to me. Althougli in some 
cases the numbers are approximate only, I 
have good reason to believe ihat the errors 
are in no case great. 

The statistics of some of the schools are 
48 follow : — 
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The above are the only schools of which 
I can obtain accurate statistics. But in 



connection with the China Mission, I 
may also note that there is a General 
College at Penang for Chinese boys who 
devote themselves to Ecclesiastical Study, 
with 137 Pupils who are taught Theology 
and Latin. 

The approximate number of enrolled 
converts is : — 



Missions. 



Christians. 



In Kiang-nan. 
Su-chuen West. 
Su-chuen East. 
Pei-chih-li North. 
Kiangsi. 

Pei-chih-li West. 
Shen-sL 
Fo-kien. 
Shan-si. 

Su-chuen, South. 
Hu-pei. 
Che-kiang. 
Kwangtuug. > 
Kwaug-sL ) 
Shan-tung. 
Mongolia. 

The other nine Missions 
reckon the number of their 
from 2,000 to 10,000. 

The total number of the 
China is thus about 460,000. 






74,837. 
42,000. 
40,000. 
28,000. 
26,000. 
24,000. 
24,000. 
23,00a. 
22,000. 
20,00Qt 
16,588. 
15,000. 

14,000. 

12 572. 
12,000. 

respectively" 
converts at 

Catholics vsh 

N. B. Jk 



CoHPASATivB Tables of obouraphioal 
Nambs in Central Asia. 

The accompanying comparative Lists of 
geographical designations for countries &a 
in Central ^sia may be useful as con- 
venient tables for reference. They were 
compiled some time ago by the writer for 
the purpose of facilitating inquiry into the 
ancient historical and geographical records 
reUting to the regions of Chinese Turkea- 
tan, having been principally based upon 
the information afforded by several native 
writers who have described those countries, 
and whose statements have been compared 
with the explanations afforded by the 
anuotators of the Mirror of History and 
other authors. The identification of most 
of the names in question was long ago 
satisfactorily achieved by De Guignes, in 
his magnificent Histoire dcg Hum, but no 
tabular statement has yet been constructed, 
within the writer's knowledge, exhibiting 
the ancient and modern geographical names 
in a succinct form and with the Chinese 
characters. The following is an attempt 
in that direction. The ancient pronuncia- 
tion is represented according to the rules 
laid down by Chinese writers :^ 
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I. CoMPABiiTivfi Table of Appellations of the Eight Mohasibcbdax 
Governments of Chinese Turkestan, or Sin kiano. 



Ancient Name. 
B. C. 100. 



In Chinese. 






m 

iB 



3. ^ 

m 




m 

8. 



m 



Ihiglish 
Pronuiiciation. 



Sn-lek. 



I-nai. 



So-k'ii. 



Yu-tien. 



Wda-su or 
Id-su. 



Wei-t'ow. 



E'ia-tsze. 



Yen-chih. 



Modern Name. 



In Chinese. 




if 




^ 







M 




^ 








IMl 






Engluh 
ProTHcuciation. 



K&»bgar. 



Yingeshar. 



Yarkand. 



Khoten 
(U-chi). 



Ak'su. 



Ufhl 



Kucht. 



Kanuhar. 



Remarks. 



The four Ch^n or tributary States 
oi Central Aoa during the T*ang 
dynasty were Noa. 1, 4, and 7 of 
this list, together with the State of 
Sui-yeh ^ 1|^. JV:^.— This last 
name was possibly pronounced Stt* 
yip or Sui*she. 



The Kingdom oTKao Ch*ai!^ 3|E 
B , which was destroyed A. D. G40 
corresponded with ihe modem Tor- 
fan, and was boonded on the East by 
No. 8, on the West by No. I, and 
on the South by Tibet It appean 
to have been fbonded on the rains of 
sereral of the Eight Kingdoms exist* 
ing during the Han dynasty, and was 
peopled by the nee ksowD as the 
UiguiB or OuigonxB. 
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II. AxciEij^T AND Modern Geographical Names of 
Placbs Ac, in Central Asia. 



Anctent Name. 



In Chineae. 






m 



p 







if 
1^ 



m 




m 




i 



Cinton. 



Moi>ern Name. 



JEnglufk i,,cf^,^^ 
PronwiMatton, 



U-ftuii 



K*tt-flh«. 



I-wo-lo* 



Sii6iiHli€n. 



Fa*oh*aBg Hai. 



Fu-liif Hai. 



Kao Ch*ang. 



P 
^ 










m 








w 



English 
Pronunciation. 



I-U. 



ITmmtsi. 



HamL 



Remarks. 



Chinese official name, Hwei-yiian 
Ch'fing, M j^^. Called Kuld- 
ja or Gold-seha by the RuMiant. 




Alio called Wang T'iog ^ 
or " the Court" during the Han dy- 
nasty. The sovereign of the T'a- 
kiiieh or Turks is believed to have 
had his residence here during the- 
fifUi century. 



Pidjan. 



Lake Lop Nor. 



Lake Barknl. 



Called Yen Ts6 ^ ]^ <>' '^^ 
Salt Lake during the Han dynasty. 



Called Hinng-nn Chnng Hai '^ 
land, during the Han dynasty. 



Turfto. 



W. F. Matebb. 
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Ths Chivksx Method of Computation. 

I recently read the following in the Daily 
PreM newspaper, publiflhed at Hongkong : — 

The foUowmff intensting letter, from Sir John 
Sowring, appears in the London AAenceum :~ 

**^ The refereaee of Profeasor De Morgan to 
the employment of the fingers for the pnrpoee of 
notation induces me to speak of the rery mgeni- 
oos application in China of this living abaeus to 
arithmetical oalenlations ; of the iSftcility it uires 
for the settlement of aooonnts, and the easy solu- 
tion of all sums whether of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication or division, from one np to a hun- 
dred thousand Every finger on the left hand 
represents nine figures ) the Uttle finger the 
units, the ring finger the tens, the middle finger 
the hundreds, the fore finger the thousands, the 
thumb the tens of thousands. The three inner 
Joints represent from I to 3, three outer 4 to (J, 
the right 7 to 9. The forefinger of the rijtht 
liand is employed for pointing to the finger to be 
"oalled into use ; thus 1,234 would at onoe be 
denoted by just touching the inside of the upper 
joint of the of the forefinger, representing 1,000 ; 
then the inside ef the second, or middle joint of 
the nnddle finger, representing 200 ; thirdly the 
inside of the lower joint ef the ring finger, repre 
•enting 30 ; and lastly, the upper joint of the 
little linger touched on the outside, representing 
4. Or, again, 99,999 would be represented by 
teuohing the side of the lower joint of the thumb 
(90,000) and the lower side of the joint of the 
fore, middle, ring and little fint^ra, representing 
respectively 9,000, 900, 90 and 9. 

'*The universal eorrectness of the acoounfaney 
«f China, when there is no purpose of fraud, and 
the rapidity with which all trading and oommer> 
dal accounts are calculated, are faeta of notorielj 
to all who have any acquaintance with purchases 
or sales made in that country. Independently 
of the well known mechanical instrument (the 
abacus, which, by the way, ought to be introdu- 
oed into all the elementary schools in Europe, as 
is the practice in Russia, where it is seen every 
where in the shops and markets), the ten figures 
are an omnipresent vade mecum — an easy detec* 
tor of roguery, or intentional false reckoning. 
Before the introduction of the decimal system in 
tne Spanish Colonies the natives were constantly 
Heated, from the impossibility of correcting 

'r aeoounts, made np by the ancient, inconve- 

.ut, and perplexing divisions of the dollar. I 
have seen an Indian hold up his fingers, suice 
the doUar has been divided into cents, and boast 
that he conld not be imposed on now*** 

The author of that moat oh arming book 
' The Autocrat of the Breakfast table' has 
some clever remarks iipon the great sugges- 
tiveness of the sense of smell over and 
above the other senses. And bo it was that 
a certain indescribable odour, nol of sanctitv 
but of what has been called ** Gutzlaflism,'' 
hanging about the above paragraphs sug- 
gested certain ideas as swiftly aa an odour 
of ancient rats teems with meaning to the 
nose of a terrier dog. Knowing, however, 



the repute of the author, qui mkU tetigit 
quod non omavUy his proficiencies in Hun- 
(i^arian or Polish (I forget which, but vide 
The Saturday Review passim), his depth in 
Arabic and Persian, and as brother Sam 
has it ' all that sort of thing,' why, one waa 
led to make some enquiries before making 
too terrier-like a rush on the rat one smelt. 

There is no sort of .statement about 
China too absurd to be swallowed at home,., 
but it is somewhat surprising to see a fiur- 
rago of nonsense like tlie quotation above 
gravely printed in a Hongkong journal and 
headed *^ The Chinese method of computa- 
tion," and it proves how mischievous such 
culpable mis-statements are, from a per- 
son speaking with an air of authority. One 
would think that even Hongkong people, 
though they do labour under the cruel 
stigma of *• not knowing a tepo from a 
tepoy/ would perceive that such a method 
of computation could afford no ' easy solu- 
tion of all sunis' whatever. On the abacus 
a record remaiti* of every number intro* 
duced into the calculation, but what is ta 
shew what fingers and joints you have 
' just touched,' and if you are to add suma 
together, in indicating any one, how are 
you to remember those that went before I 
How erroneous the statement is about the 
vade mea^n and the * easy detector* must 
be seen at once. Any lady will vouch for 
the fact that if the cook gets his account 
five cents wrong he can't set it right till he 
fetches his abacus. Perhaps the learned 
author of the 'method' would account for 
this by saying that, in his state of nervous- 
ness his ' fingers had all become thumbs.' 

The one grain of wheat in all this bushel 
of chaff would seem to be that there teas some 

such method, called ^ jj^ "^ (cheung 

sheung cham, Tke hand indicator) in ancient 
times, and I should imagine more used for 
indicating numbers than working with 
them. It was most limited in application 
and is about aa common in China now as 
horn books in England, but not quite so 
well known. Most of the Chinese never 
heard of it, and the better informed even 
cannot shew how it was done. 

Sir John Bowring is quite capable of 
teaching him them, however. Let us hope 
his verbal instructions would be a little 
plainer than his * interesting' written ones. 
Moat persons will bo interested at fi.nding 
that they have several more joints to their 
fingers' than they had supposed. Each finger, 
as we see after groping tbrcAOgh a mist of 
confusion to ascertain that tliis novel state- 
ment does refer to each finger— each has 
got * three inner joints,' * three outer^ and 
some more (number not stated but probably 
three) uu ' the right.' The little uncertainty 
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about ' the right' forbids one's ascertaining 
the total of joints for each finger, but it is 
probably correct — for China, the natives of 
which are proverbially light fingered, and are 
well known to have three jointed thumbs ! 

Learners of Hhe method' too will find 
"upper" and '4ower" joints talked about 
in a manner most perplexing, because it is 
found to be (after mudi puzzling) the very 
reverse of our ordinary nomenclature of 
* top- joint' and * bottom- joint.' It may be 
very anatomical and learned, but if the 
author had called on the reader to lay his 
left hand on the table before him, palm 
downwards, and had said : — ''The under- 
sideB of the three joints of each finger re- 
present so-and-so, the upper-sides so-and-so, 
and the right sides as you look at the hack 
of your band so-and-so," he would havn 
been much clearer to the vulvar mind. At 
least if the above is not what he is trying 
to mean, like Artemus Ward '* I give it up." 

The last paragraph of the letter is master- 
ly in its way. The learned writer scorns 
such devices as arguing from the particular 
to the general, a thing which no logical 
person would ever do, and so he adopts a 
line of proof entirely his own. Beeatue the 
accounts of China are universally correct, 
therefort, independently of the abacus, the 
ten fingers are, eta etc. The abacus ought to 
be introduced into all the schools of Europe 
because it is seen everywhere in Russia 
in the skpps and markets, Chinese count 
by 'the method' because the decimal 
system has been introduced into Manila, 
and Sir J. Bowring is quite sure it is 
a vade mecivm because he once saw 
an Indian hold up his finger. One has to 
take breath and a long breath after this ! 

Sir J. has evidently been reading the 
pretty little poem beginnin /, 

** Lo the poor Indian ! whose untutored 
mind f ' 

and the result is enough to make an Indian 
or any other mortal not only hold up his 
fingers but both hands too. Let us hope 
the Indian is not the only person who 
' cannot be imposed on now.' 

The accountancy of China is correct he- 
eauae the abacus is everywhere used, and 
Sir J. B.'s reasoning is much as if one 
should say : — ''{^^ speed of travelling in 
England is weU known everywhere, and 
therefore, quite independently of railways, 
wheel-barrows ought to be introduced into 
every market-town in Abyssinia." What- 
ever Indians do in the Spanish Colonies, 
Chinese in China don't count on their fin- 
gen ; and finally, however excellent an 
instrument the abacus may be, ten years' 
experience of English and French schools 



leads me to say (subject to correction) that 
it ought not to be introduced into any 
school, in a country where it is not in use. 
Wherever it is introduced it is to be hoped 
it will have a more lucid and intelligible 
expounder than Sir John Bowring* 

L. C. P. 

*if* Since the above was written the wri- 
ter's attention has been called to Leslie's 
Arithmetic, p. 224 of second edition, where 
a notice of what is referred to above will be 
found. This notice of course takes the ra- 
tional view, that the system is one of iiuii^ 
eating numbers, not of manipulating them. 
It is worthy of notice how Professor Leslie, 
who evidently knows what he is talking 
about, makes the whole thing clear in exact- 
ly seven lines ! He illustrates it with a 
drawing from a Chinese elementary treatise 
of education. I remember to have met 
with a similar one in a Chinese Almanac, 
but my teacher, though a graduate, could 
give me no information about it whatever. 

Professor Leslie also points out with very 
proper caution how ^^U is said" that the 
Chinese Merchants use this means of tele- 
graphing numbers one to another behind 
their customers' backs, I suppose as some 
persons in Engiand use the deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet for sim ilar purposes. This is rather 
roguery than an ' easy detection' of it. The 
further statement however, that they con- 
ceal the pantomime from the knowledge of 
bystanders by only seeming to seize the 
hand with a hearty grasp, can hardly be 
correct, nor that the length of the project- 
inff nails betokens it (the pictured hand^ to 
belong to one of the literary or higher 
classes of society ! L. C. P. 



ETHNOGRAPHICAL SEJITCHES OF 

THE HAKKA CHINESE. 
Abtiole VI. 

The Religion of the Bakkas. 
(Continued.) 

On diving farther into the tangled web 
of the Hakka religion we should be care- 
ful to guard ourselves against an error into 
which Western scholars are most apt to 
falL We should not attempt to systema- 
tize. Strict logic is all very well in theo- 
retical handbooks of systematic theology or 
philosophy, but practical life defies logical 
consistency. The silly notion that every 
religion has one ruling idea either theistic 
or atheistic, either monotheistic or poly- 
thistic or pantheistic, and that this clue 
once known unravels all the mysteries of 
it, finds no countenance in practical life, 
and especially not in tho religious life of 
Asiatics. Chinese religions uke Chinead 
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politics give the lie to all attempts of logi- 
cal systematizing. Their principle is to 
have no principle. Tfans the religion of 
the Hakkaa appears to every practical 
observer as a rude but striking piece, a 
piece, abounding in incongruities, a piece 
without unity of plan. 

1 remarked above (see voL 1, p. 162.) 
that the reli^ous mind of the Hakkas 
shows a decided apathy to the state gods, 
though imperial mandates surrounded them 
with an halo of the most magnificent titles. 
This disloyalty combined with the aversion 
for Buddhism and the marked predilection 
for the system of Tauism which I had oc- 
casion to point out in the preceding num- 
ber of this paper, strengthened no doubt 
the monotheistic element in the Hakka 
religion. The Hakka devotee is quite firm 
on this point that there is one God to whom 
the very highest degree of worship is due, 
one God who controls the whole universe 
physical and intellectual, who is the 
siipreme ruler of all spirits and all m?n. 
All the other spirits to whom divine wor- 
ship is addressed are only subordinate 
agencies, ezercisiug indeed sovereign sway 
within theib respective domains allotted to 
them in heaven, in the air, on earth or in 
hell, but Ue watches their conduct con- 
tinually. He may interfere with their do- 
ings at any moment, and once every year — 
on the 24th day of the 12th month — they 
have all to appear before His throne in 
heaven to do obeisance to Him, to present 
their reports, to receive their instructions. 
So exalted, so high, above all the other 
spirits is this one Goid, that the Hakkas do 
not actually worship Him, considering them- 
selves unworthy to appear before His 
aagust majesty. No offerings of theirs 
could be acceptable to such an exalted 
Being. When the Hakkas therefore say 
" we boors and peasants dare not personally 
address the highest God," we should under- 
stand that this is quite in accordance with 
the established practice that only mandarins 
of high rank may wait upon the emperor in 
person. The vexed question '* who is God 
in China V* is accordingly plain and easy as 
regards the Hakka community. They 

know but one supreme God ( J^ *^) and 

He is the God whom they style "the pearly 

Emperor and Supreme Ruler*' (^ ^ 

_t *^)' '^^^^ personage was ever since 
the Tung dynasty looked up to as the God 
above all gods. When the Ming dynasty 
raised the God of the North Pole (:(tl *^ or 

ly all the races of China adopted the latter 



as tlie highest God or ranked both alike, 
the Hakkas firmly retained their allegiance 
to the Jupiter of their forefathers and would 
not be disturbed in their monotheistic views 
by any imperial mandate. Other ideas also 
which among Puntis and Hoklos hindered 
the spread of Monotheism, as for instance 

the Buddhist doctrine of a trinity (--^_W) 

and its Tauist counterfeit (^^ Yp|) have 

never been able to attain to popularity 
among the Hakkas or to dislodge ''the 
Pearly Emperor and Supreme Ruler" froni 
his exalted eminence. Remarkable also is it 
that whilst the Hakkas have given to almost 
every inferior deity they worship a female 
consort, they never speak of their highest 
God as hnving committed matrimony, con- 
sidering such a thing quite beneath His 
awful dignity. He is to them identical 
with the supreme ruler which the classics 
mention. 

With all these monotheistic notions how- 
ever the Hakkas daily engage in practices 
which are decidedlv polytheistic. They 
daily bestow divine honours upon an host 
of inferior deities. But we should not for- 
get that according to their way of thinking 
divine worship accorded to many gods is 
not contradictory to the belief in One 
Supreme Being, just as the obeisance made 
to a mandarin is not in antagonism to the 
allegiance due to the person of the emperor. 
I will not tire the reader with a list of all 
the minor deities worshipped by the Hak- 
kas. Suffice it to say that a complete list 
of those gods which the Hakkas have in 
common with the other races of the Canton 
Province would comprise about 25 deities 
belonging to the Tauist portion whilst there 
are only 3 personages divine from the Bud- 
dhist calendar. The rest are the state gods 
enjoying, however, but small reputation 
among the Hakkas. 

Whilst omitting to mention these gods, 
nearly all of whom have been most graphi- 
cally des ribed in Edkins' book on the reli- 
gious notions of the Chinese I would be- 
speak the reader*s attention for a few wonls 
on those deities which are not, like the rest, 
worshipped almost everywhere in China 
but seem to be peculiar to the Hakkaa. 
The first among these is the so-called *' hear 

venly grand-father (^^4^). ThePun- 

tis worship heaven (^) on certain occa- 
sions especially imploring it for rain during 
a season of drought or for cessation of long 
continued rainy weather, but the divinity 

they invoke is termed heaven (^; leaving 

it perfectly unsettled if it is the universe 
thoy address or the spiritualpower in naive 
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or a personal Being. Now on exactly the 
same occasions the Hakkas worship in the 
open fields a Being they call the heavenly 

grand-iather {^^^)* The Hakkas 
use for the same the term Heavenly Lord 
/^ j^). The name the Hakkas use in- 
dicates already that they address this 
worship to a personal Being and we are 
still more confirmed in this view by the 
fact that they speak of a consort of this 
divine personage calling her the heaven- 
ly grand-mother (5^^^)- B© it un- 
derstood that this heavenly grandfather is 
considered a perfectly distinct person from 
the above mentioned pearly Emperor and 
Supreme Buler. All Hakkas are agreed 
upon this. But there is in some Hakka 
districts the opinion current that this hea- 
venly grandfather is identical with the god of 

thunder (^^ ^^) worshipped all over 

China, and I have heard some learned Tauist 
priesta confirm this view. In other Hak- 
ka districts however I have met with a 
different explanation which seems to me 
more plausible. Many Hakkas declare the 
heavenly grand-father to be identical with 
the deity they all worship under the name 

the heavenly spirit (^ J^). Agreeably 

to the inconsistency 1 above mentioned as a 
characteristic of Eastern religion the same 
people who consider the pearly Emperor 
to be the absolutely highest God place 
this heavenly Spirit sometimes above 
that grand personage, or use at least in 
addressing the heavenly Spirit attributes 
and epithets which propeily speaking be- 
long to the pearly Emperor alone. Theo- 
retically they allow that the latter is the 
highest God, but practically tbey do the 
contrary. Now this heavenly Spirit is 
worshipped by the Hakkas in the open 
oourt-yard — which forms the centre of the 
ancestral hall — on the first and fifteenth 
day of every month, on which occasions 
frankincense and tea are offered to him . The 
same ceremony is performed on new year's 
day, also at weddings and funerals. On 
the latter occasion offerings are made in 
each corner of that open court yard, one 
towards the East, a second towards the 
South, a third towards the West, and a 
fourth towards the North. It is remark- 
able certainly that Puntis and Hoklos, who 
have the same ceremonial, address this wor- 
ship simply to heaven (^^) having ap- 
parently lost hold of the theistic noiions 
pervading the ritual of the Hakkas. 

(To be continued). 
Canton, Nov. 1868. £. J. Eitel. 



White cocks on Coffins :— Whilst tra- 
velling in the North of China I frequently 
met coffins being conveyed over the passes 
&G., on the shoulders of porters, and I 
noticed that in the majority of cases a 
white cock in a basket was placed in the 
centre of each coffin lid. Can any readers 
of N. <k Q. inform me whether this cus- 
tom — for 1 ascertained that it was a cus- 
tom — is observed in the South of China, 
and what is its origin and presumed use. 

D. N. 



The Skull of Buddha at Foochow. — I 
find it stated in work on Buddhism that 
the ^* skull of Buddha" is said to be pre- 
served " in a monastery at Foochow." Is 
there any foundation for this story ? I 
have an indistinct recollection of a relic of 
Buddha being treasured in the monastery 
on the Ku Shan near Foochow, but this, if 
I am not mistaken, is supposed to be mere- 
ly a tooth. Inquirer. 

The Chinese Db&oon and Pearl.— I 
should be glad to know the signification of 
the " pearl which the Dragon of the Chi- 
nese is supposed to be continually striving 
to obtain ; as also to be enlightened gene- 
rally on the subject of Chinese belief in the 
dragon. H. 

The Polo Temple near Whampoa. — 
In the right hand porch of this temple is 
the * lively effigies' of a foreigner, and also 
an inscription, which in a hasty visit there 
1 had not time to make out. There is 
another image of a foreigner too in the 
' Temple of five hundred gods' at Canton. 
Can anything reliable be gathered as to the 
persons whom these statues are supposed 
to represent ? 

In Williams' Dictionary (p, 708) the 
very pretty arbour at the Polo temple 

(y&^ B ^^) ^ described as ''an arbor 
(He) for seeing the sun rise out of the sea." 
Is there any possibility of seeing the sea 
from thence ? I am inclined to believe not. 

A. L. 



Meaning op Lamaist Terms. — What is 
the precise meaning of the two terms M(-f u- 

k'ih^fu 1^ 13 ^ @ and hvr-pi-lik-han 

P^ S> M| -^ which constantly occur in 

Chinese works relating to the Mongolian 
and Tibetan hierarchy T 

1 trust my query (see No. 9, p. 341) res- 
pecting the '* Eight Gods" may meet with 
an answer from some contributor. 

Hongkong. Lux. 
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CHAllAarSSB FOUND IN aK IdOL AT PeKIN. 
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The above chanu^n form part of the in- 
Boription on a dip of pai)er found inaide a 
golden idol from the Summer Palaoe at 
Pekin. The interior of the Idol waa cloae- 
by packed with similar slips rolled up like 
amaU coik of tape and written from end to 
end. 1 have cat out what seems to be oue 
canto or division, and divided it into three 
as above. I should be glad to know what 
language it is, and what it is about. 

A. L. 

Pbiottcb of sending kound Betel- 
nut WHEN IN TROUBLE. — Will any one 
kindly expl in the origin and meaning 
of the cuftom of sending round Betel- 
nut on o( casions 4*of trouble and dif- 

fi oul ;y ( m ;|^ ^ P*i P*^ long). When 
any body considers themselves oppressed, 
illrU8)d, or cheated, they would seem to 
■end round Betel-nut to the elders and 
neigh ^ura, who accept it aa an invitation 
to come together and consider the case. 
Perhaps any Chinese scholar who may 
undertake to answer the very important 
query of *Honan' (Vol. II. p. 160) on 
*' municipal law in China." may be able 
to elucidate this point also. The matter is 
certainly worth consideration. What other 
Chinese towns may be I do not know, but 
Canton cannot fall far short of being the 
most orderly and tranquil city in the world, 
and certainly there is no place where there 
is so complete an absence of any outward 
sign of government, or so utter a want of 
public spirit. 

A. L. 



ReSFEGT paid to WRITTEN PaFER — 

Whence do the Chinese derive their super- 
stitious veneration for paper on which 
characters are printed or written ? One 
frequently hears aud sees the adjuration : 

King seih tsze che ffi^ 4ft ^ jjj^ 1. e. 

be reverently careful of written paper — and 
I should be glad to learn the origin and ex- 
tent of the sentiment in this respect. Has 
it any connection with the precept alleged 
to exist among Mohammedans, who are 
said to preserve every fragment of paper 
from possible desecration, lest the name of 
Allah perchance be trodden under foot ? 

lHQUIRBK. 



The Tebm Pi Hia.— <VoL 2., No. 10, pi 
162). An explanation of the use of the 

characters Pi-hia f^ ~T\t used in addreaa- 

ing the Emperor, is given in Bridgeman'a 
Chinese Chrestomathy, p. 562, in a footnote, 
where it is stated : *' [This term] denotes 
primarily the footsteps beneath the place 
where the monarch is seated. There his 
personal attendants stood to hear and to 
report to him the requests aud complaints 
of others ; and hence to report to these 
ministers, standing on the steps beneath 
the throne, came co be equivalent to ad- 
dressing the throne, or him that sat there- 
on. 



9} 



I am inclined to think, however, not- 
withstanding the accuracy which usually dis- 
tinguishes statements in the Chrestomathy^ 
that the foregoing etymology is erroneous, 
and that the mistake arises from a miscon- 
ception of the explanation given in K'ang- 
hi's Dictionary under the character PL 
From the vanous quotations there assem- 
bled, it appears that the throne of the Em- 
peror was in very early times designated 
by this character, with reference to the 
successive steps by which it was reached ; 
and this throne or dais was covered and 
partially screened by hangings. The use 
of the term pi hia as a reverential address 
first occurs in Sse-ma Ts'ien's Historical 
Records, (B. C. 98), in a speech made to 
Shih Hwang-ti, B. C. 216 ; and the expla- 
nation, given on the authority of Ts'ai 
Yung (a. d. 133-192), is to the effect that 
the courtiers, in addressing his Majesty, as 
he sat on his Throne surrounded by guards, 
used the phrase pi hia^ (signifying " him 
who sitteth beneath the canopy of the 
Throne)*' as being more reverential, con- 
formably with the general Oriental idea, 
than direct address. 



Canton. 



w. P. Id. 
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Thb Chinese wobds for Opium, — (vol. 

2, p. 140.— '^'Opimn" is caUed ^ }^ by 

the anthon of the Fin Ttan (ciioa 1557-97). 

They give >|Jb|^, as the vulgar name for 

which they can give no explanation, although 
it may be only a complete transfer of the 

foreign name. They say that R^* is pro- 
bably the name of a place, as the poppy- 
flower is like that of the ^;^^^ or Hibiscus 
Mutabilis of botanists ; the drug is actually 
indexed as S3[^^^^* >Qb ^ perhaps given 
to it from its black colour, like that of the 
j^>Bb, or black crow It may have came 

to China during the Yuen dynasty, as little 
seems to be known of this foroi^ drug. It 
is further said xo be the j uice of the capsules 

of the ^-^m flower. This is the white 

poppy, whose seeds are eaten and spoken 
of as tribute-rice, or millet, or maize. The 
poppy would thus appear to have been 
Known for some time, if not actually iii- 
dii^enous. The word Opium, from Opos 
(6r:) juice, or sap, more especially that 
flowing from an incision, has evidently re- 
ceived attention from all nations andlangua- 
ffes. It is hence called the juice, par excel- 
lence. It has dictated its name to most 
peoples. It may have come to China from 



Arabia, during the early intercourse of the 
followers of the prophet with the Cliinese. 
Mecca is rf^ferred to as having the Papaier 
RhsBas ; (?) for some confusion of this with 
the true Opium poppy is evident. A clear 
account of the mode of collecting this drug 
is given in the P6n, T*san, and its uses in 
medicine are clearly indicated. Not a word 
is said about its being smoked. At the pre- 
sent time this drug is not found in the 
druggists' shops, as a kind of bar is put 
upon it. Very many more of the com- 
monest Chinese articles of food and luxury 
are frankly acknowledged to be of foreign 
origin, or suggestion. 

As a rule the character aH denotes a 

substance derived from some plant which is 
not indigenous. ' Colocynth, Linseed, Wal- 
nuts, Onions, aud Pepper are so marked 
out. The grape-vine introduced during 
the Han dynasty, and first employed in 
making wine during the T'ang period ; the 
cotton-plant, and the tobacco- plant, are 
only a small instalment of the debt which 
China owes to the outer world. Many of 
hor fruits, and perhaps wheat, that vaga- 
bond ^' staff of life'* which is found in all 
lands, but has no botanical home, have 
come to China by trailing* over the Great 
Wall, all round her. 



Hankow. 



F. P. S. 



Ohinssb Names of Roman Catbolic Priests at Peking.— (Vol. 1, p. 87). Re- 
plies to this Query were sent by W. F. M. in No 8 and B. C . T. aud J. B. in No. 9 
of 1867. The names given in each of these replies were nearly the same, and it may 

possibly be of service to ^@ to receive some additional ones, although I regret that I 

can only give the Chinese names in Roman characters. 



Name. 



Antonio, or Thomas, Pereink 
Philippe Grimaldi 
Antonio Thomas. 
Prosper Intorcetta. 
De Fontaney. 
Charies de Broisia. 
Alexis GoUet. 
Joseph Snares. 
Jean Baptiste Regis. 
Le Pere Jartoux. 
LePere Fr^d^. 
Fabrice Bonjour. 
Antoine Cordoso. 
Vincent de Tartre. 
Romand Hinderer. 
Antoine de MaiUa. 
Jean Morao. 
Francis Sambien. 
Antoine Ma^alhaens. 
Gabriel de MAg^\iHftnff. 
Tamauy. 



Chinese Name. 


Date of Mention. 


Su-g6chin. 


1688. 


Miu Ming-ngo. 


1691. 


Ngan-to. 


1691. 


Yin To-sze. 


1692. 


Hung Jo. 


1693. 


Si-weL 


1701, 


Ko Wei-IL 


1701. 


Sou-lin. . 


1706. 


Se hiaou-sze. 


1705. 


Too te-mei 


1706-21. 


Fei-ying. 


1708. 


Shan Yaou-chin. 


» 


Mai Ta-ching. 


i» 


Tang Chang-heen. 


99 


Te Ma-no. 


-« 


FuDg Ping-ching. 
Mu Kin-yuen. 
Pi Fanc-ki. 
Chang Ngan-to. 


♦ 


1723. 


9f 


1721-6. 


Ngan Yuen-Bsse. 


— 




H. F. W. H. 
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Thb Intro ductiox op thb Custabd 
Applb. —(Vol. 2, p. 140). When and by 
what means this fruit was iutroduoed into 
China I am unable to state, but the following 
particularsi derived from Crawford's His- 
tory of the Iiidian ArchipelagOy Edinburgh, 
1820, vol. I, p. 431, appear to indicate 
an earlier period than that mentioned by 
Botanist as the alleged date of its intro- 
duction : 

'^The Custard-apple of two varieties 
{Anona squamosa et reticulata) is very com- 
mon*. This is an exotic, like the papaya 
and the guavay and like them was intro- 
duced by the Spaniards or Portuguese from 

America The Dutch call it '' the 

Chinese pear,'' from believing it was first 
introduced into the Indian islands by the 
Chinese. " 

May it not be that the oustard-apple, 
originally taken to Macao by Portuguese, 
was thence conveyed by Dutch traders to 
Java? 

Canton. W. F. M. 

Thb inteoduotion op thb Custard 
Applb. (vol. 2, p. 140.)— The variety of 
the Custard Apple now produced at Macao 
and in this vicinity was, no doubt, derived 
from the species known in Peru and Mexico 
as the Anona — cherimolia or cherimoya ; 
and brought thence, possibly, as long ago 
as the Pine Apple, of whose introduction 
Crawfurd says : — '^ As early as 1594, it 
^' was cultivated in China, to which it was 
** brought from the western shf)re of Ameri- 
"ca through the Philippines." 

That the introduction of the two was 
simultaneous is not, however, probable, — 
the less so that, whilst the Cherimoya of 
Lima is the most delicious of all varieties 
of the Custard Apple, the Pine Apple of 
Guayaquil has an equally acknowledged 
preeminenoei and that the Spanish voyagers 
in naturally selecting each from its own 
most genial habitat, did so in all probability 
at different periods. 

The inference from the more circumscri- 
bed dissemination of the Custard Apple is 
that it was brought across the Pacific at a 
much more recent period than that indi- 
cated above ; but that it was introduced 
here more than 30 years ago, I personally 
know : — And if we assume, as I think we 
must, a considerably more remote period 
than this, we may rightly account for its 
relatively restricted cultivation by two rea- 
sons : The first, that the delicate nature of 
the plant and its consequent frequent des- 
truction by Tyfungs, — which my own trees 
have repeatedly suffered at Macao — has 
naturally discouraged its rearing ; and the 



second, that the slight general esteem in 
which the fruit is held, by reason of it» 
degeneracy, offers Inadequate inducement 
to its cultivation. 

It is difiicult to measure the relation of 
cause and effect in such a case ; but we 
may, I think, safely assume that the de- 
cided inferiority of the fruit to that pro- 
duced by the same plant in Peru, marks 
tae effects of a foreign soil and less genial 
clime during a rather protracted period of 
time. 

Canton. G.-N. Jr. 

Chinbsb Bakdolinb. (voL 2. No. 9. p. 
139.) — The shavings with which Chinese 
females are accustomed to prepare, by im- 
mersion in water, a mucilage wherewith 
to smooth their hair and keep it in place, 
are, I am informed, imported from SSiam. 
The tree which produces the wood thus 
used is, I believe, unknown, but is very like- 
ly some TOiaoeous or Malvaoeous species. 

H. F. Hancb. 

Thb Ok oub. (vol. 2. p.) — Since writing 
my former query, 1 have succeeded in pro- 
curing a branch and green fruit of Ok-gue, 
The aocompanyint: outline of the fruit will 
give an idea of its shape ; it will be seen 
that it is not quite oval as the appearence 
of the dried capsule after soaking it led me^ 
to believe. It has a flattened top, and in 
color the fruit resembles a green fig. The 
leaves are of a dark green color, and glossy. 
An impression of one is sent herewith. It 
is not a creeper (climbing) but its branches 
straggle over a large space of ground, and 
do not shoot up very high. K. 
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Ok Gkb. (voL 2, No, 10, p. 160.)— The 

specimens of this which, togetber with a 
leaf oi two frum tlie ptiint piuduciiifi it, 
have been submitted to nie for determi- 
natiou, coiiaist of tlm dried aiid split rocep- 
tables (n%o fruit) of Ficiu (Plagioil^gma) 
ilipitlata, Tlibft-, with tlie copious acluxenUi 
{in reality the true fniit, iiot seeds, as K. 
supposes) BttBched to tliel toner surface. 
Tbts speuies is a native of both Japsu and 
China, and is plentiful in the south here, 
adhering to the faces of rocks and old walls, 
the manner ut our Ivy. The figs are to 
seen iu all the herbalists' shops at Cau- 
I, aud I was informed n)»ny years ago 
that they are used as a topical emollient to 
paiuful hemorrhoidal tumors. Mr&Injers, 
who was so kiud as to procure specimens 
for me, writes that the ordinary Chinese _ 
is i^^^ whilst theachaenia are 
called ^^ -f- <uid made into a jelly 
called ^^'^^ ^° ^^^^ nursing fe- 
males ilriiik a decoction of these figs, which 
enjoys the reputation of increHsing the 
lacteal secretion. Other Chinese names 
given me by naUvee »» ^ ^' J^ Ji||l> 

H. F. Harcb. 

Jade Stomb, (vol 2, p. 139.) — In repl^ 
to your currespoudeut asking for the locali- 
ties uf the Jade ^tone to much prized in 
China, the following notes may be useful. 

Jaile is useutially a silicate of magnesia, 
the latter mineral being however generally 
replaced by a greater or lesser proportion 
of its isomorphoB ; it thus falls icto the same 
family as asbestos, steatite, talc, Ac. It la 
commonly found where Magnesia rocks, such 
as dolomite or magnesian limestone, have 
been exposed to extensive metamorphose 
influences ; it is likewise found in many 
localities accompanying talcose rocks. 

Magnesisn rocks being widely distribut- 
ed through China, Jade is said to be found 
in small <|antities in many localities, as in 
Shantung, but the principal source whence 
it is derived is the chain of mountains run- 
ning between Yunnan and fiirmah. It like- 
wise occurs iu more than one locality in 
Central Asia. Besides these it is found in 
large quantities in New Zealand and others 
of the islands, the South Pacific, as well 
as iu a few localities in the United States. 
The mineral from these localities is, how- 
ever, estimated at a low value in China 
In Europe Jade is likewise found but is 
a rare mineral. 

In reply to the second portion of the 
query, there is no doubt that the value set 
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on Jade by the Chinese has been handed 
down from primative ages. Jade is proba- 
bly the toughest mineral known, and has 
always been prized by nations ignorant of 
the use of metals ; from its comparative 
scarcity, which prevented its falling into 
the hands of the ordinary crowd, it became 
the peculiar gem of chiefs, and in the earliest 

dawn of Chinese history we find ^^ used 

as a synonym for authority, as for in- 
stance in the canon of Shun. Even in the 
present day a sceptre of Jade presented by 
the Emperor is looked upon as one of the 
highest honors which can be conferred on 
a subject. 

Much of the mineral usually denomina- 
ted Jade in China is, however, an entirely 
different mineral, being composed of a sili- 
cate of Alumina and Lune, known to mine- 
rologists as Prehnite. 

Thomas W. Kingsuill. 

Shanghai, October 16th 1868. 

Jadb Sti>nb.--{Vo1. 2, page 139.)— The 
following observations may be of some ser- 
vice to your correspoudent D. N. on the 
subject of his query. Joseph Mager, writ- 
ing in 1806, states that the Jade Stone is 
found in " Thibet, the Indies and Tartary." 
Bemier, in his V(jyages, 1709, remarks that 
the " King of Thibet sent to Aurengfzebe 
an ambassador bearing presents of the Coun- 
try, among which was a piece of jade very 
valuable in consequence of its great size.'' — 
Amiot savs that tlie jade-stone is found at 
Ha mi and Cashgar in Little Bokhara ; and 
he particularly specifies it as being at the 
head of the precious stones. Trigault, a 
floman Catholic missionary in 1615, speak- 
ing of the Kingdom of Cashgar, through 
which he passed, says that one of the most 
valuable articles of Commerce in the coun- 
try is a stone which for want of a name he 
calls jasper, but which the Chinese know 
as ** Ill-see,'^ 

Yarkaud is likewise mentioned as a place 
producing it. Abel, in his valuable work 
on China, 1819, says that '* the Yu is found 
in the form of nodules at the bottom of 
ravines and in the beds of torrents in moun- 
tainous countries and in larger masses in 
the mountains themselves, especially in Ytin- 
nan.'' Timkowski, in his ^^ Travels of the 
Kussian mission to China,'' 1827, describing 
Eastern Turkestan, says ''In the neigh- 
bouring river ( the Khotan, flowing through 
the town of that name), is found the Yu 
or oriental jade ; the largest pieces are 
about a foot and the smallest only 2 inches 
in diameter. Coming to more modern times, 
1841, I find in Moorcroft's '' Travels in the 
Himalayan provinces,'' vol. I, p. 37(>t un- 
der the head ''Residence iu Ladhak,*' the 



following passi^ : '^ the beds of this river 
(the Yurung £ash)and of the Korakash 
abound with the Yashm stones or jasper 
agate, which are higlily prized by Asiatics 
for various ideal virtues. The stones which 
are most free from specks and stains are 
considered the exclusive property of the 
Emperor of China, and the workmen em- 
ployed to search for them are obliged to 
take the fruit of their labours daily to 
officers appointed to receive and inspect 
'them." — 

Without citing other authorities it ap- 
pears to be certain that jade is chiefly found 
in Little Bokhara and on the extreme west- 
ern limits of the Chinese Empire. 

Tam£uy. fl. F. W. H. 

Jade Stone. (VoL 2, p. 139). In answer 
to the enquiry by D. N. respecting Ja je, I 
forward the following clipping from an In- 
dian paper which I some time since placed 
among my collection of literary odds and 
ends : — 

No precious stone is such a favourite in 
China and other Asiatic countries as jade, 
lately described by the SpectcUor as the ug- 
^Jy Ught green, soapy stone with grotesqaee 
carved on it, often exhibited in the window 
of Oriental curiosity-shops. Why then, is 
it a gem f Because it is as nearly eteniaJ, 
as indestructible, and nearly as bard as 
diamond. Suppose Xerxes to have written 
his edicts on jade, the tablets would to-day 
have shown the characters as shaip and 
distinct as when he ordered them. Com- 
mon jade is valuable because of its durabi- 
lity. Mr. C. W. King, in the new edition 
of his Natural History of Qem% describee 
this singular mineral as Dk combination of 
magnesia and silica, with small proportions 
of alumina and the oxides of iron and 
chrome. In colour it varies from a soapj 
greenish white, with a waxy surface, to a 
clear agreeable olive — the most esteemed 
shape. The Egyptian kind, Corsi statea, 
is the greenest of all, aproxi mating in 
beauty to the chrysoprase. This substance 
is excessively hard, tough, and difficult to 
work, almost insuperable by emery, and re- 
quiring the employment of diamond pow- 
der in the operation. J. S. 

The Word " Ama," (Vol. 1, No. 6, p. 
75, No. 7 p. 94 and No. 8, p. 109).— Tbia 
word, which has become incorporated in 
India and China colloquial, is probably 
neither Tamil nor Canton dialect, but pare 
Portuguese, just as well as the word *' Ala." 
(Vol. I, No. 6, p. 75.) The meaning <rf 
*' A ama de peito" or " A ama de leite" is : 
itourrice, according to J. da Fonseca's P<»^ 
tuguese- French Dictionary and *'A aia" 
means, femme de chambre, exact equiya- 
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lents of English wet-nurse and lady's-maid. 
** Ama'* of course is an abbreviation nscid 
by children to address their nurses. Both 
correspondents, Mb. J. and Dbka, are cer- 
tainly ignorant of the German language; 
in this tongue the wet nurses are called 
Amme too {mirahite dictu) and a midwife is 
called a Hebamme. 

The Portuguese have introduced the 
words *' Ama and '' Aia" both at Goa and 
Macao, with many others daily used. For 
instance: — *'Maskee" (Port. Masqiie) which. 
wordmeanSf notwithstanding, nevertheless, 
although, fVol. 1. No. 7, p. 87. )> ^ut has a 
much more extensive meaning in Chinu- 
colloquiai ; and the term ** Wailo" (Port. 
Vtla) which £ suppose to be the Imperative 
mood of the verb '* Velar'* (in French 
fteiUer, ntrveiller) to guard, to attend, to 
wait for. 

The well known word " Sabe" is doubt- 
less the Imperative of the Portuguese verb 
" Saber" (in French savoir) to know, or the 
2d and 3d person singular of the Present 
tense, viz : ^'Eu sei, tu sabes, elle sabe." 
" Sat-bon" (Port : SabOo) is another Portu- 
guese word, frequently used by the Chinese 
in Fuhkien, meaning soap (in Freuch savon.) 

"Mandarin" or rather "Mandarim,"a 
Chinese functionary, civil or military officer, 
has been noted by S. W. W. in the Middle 
Kingdom (Vol. 1, p. 326.); the Portuguese 
verb "Mandar" means, to command, to 
govern, to order, to rule. 

"Ye-lang" (Port. LeUdo) has already 
been quoted (Vol. 1, No. 6, p. 122, N. & 
Q.) ; the Malay and Amoy Chinese use this 
word also ; they say Ulang. 

Another term I heard during my stay in 
Amoy, the Chinese out of town calling us 
there " Akee, Akee" ! (Port : Aqui), or 
sometimes *' I say, I say"!* which terms I 
believe to be equivalent. likewise the 
French in Java are called by the natives : 
** Orang disdons" ! i. c. Dites done people. 

The first syllable of the words *' Joss- 
bouse, Joss-sticks, Joss -man. Joss-busi- 
ness" and other conbinations, is also Portu- 
guesef; the right orthography would be 
"Deos^— or in plural " Peoses-house" 
a. 8. o. for this is the Portuguese term for 
the words : Deity, Divinity (in Latin 
I)ens\; 

"Chin Chin** Joss" means thus, to 
pray to the Gods. 

"Lingua" is a Portuguese term for Inter- 
preters and " Comprador" for Purchasers or 
Furnishers. 

* Milne Life in China p. 100. 
t The terms ^ Maskee, Satbon and Joss" are 
all nnderstood in .lava. 

** Corniption of ^jS fo'iny, to beg, to pray. 



Such names aa " Ilha Formosa" (Beauti- 
ful island) and <<nhaa Pescadores" (The 
Fishers' islands), "Boca Tigris" (Tiger- 
mouth) "Ponta de Galle" (Point of the 
Galley), " Engano" (Illusion) and a hundred 
other names, have been given by the Portu- 
guese to those places, in addition to their 
original name ; for that reason and because 
I found some very analogous words to the 
name " Cochin," viz: "Cochin, Cochina'' 
meaning in French Avorton^ pauvre Mre, or 
in English : Simpleton, miscreant, defor- 
mity and " Cochino" meaning aochon, pour^ 
ceauy i. e. swine, hog, pig. I should not 
be surprised if " Cochin China" (Vol. 2, 
No. 6, p. 63) is a name of Portuguese origin 
like the others. 

Banca, Oct. 1868. J. A. B. 

Thb Chahaotbrs ^ JSl>— (vol. 2, p. 
132.)^Canton asks what the meaning of 
the characters ^^ jS is when they repre- 
sent the name of a temple, suggesting ap- 
parently that in his judgment they must^ 
when so used, have a meaning different from 
that which is usually attached to them. 
But, I would ask in reply, must it neces- 
sarily be so ? The characters in question 
are commonly used to designate the three 
worlds through which the Buddhist saint 
has to pass by means of mental abstraction 
before he can attain to Nirvana. These 
three worlds are respectively kam»-dhata, 

the world of lust (^^) where there is 

both form and sensuous gratification; rupa- 

dhata, the world of forms ('S ^^) where 

there is form without sensuous gratification, 
and arupa-dhata the world without forms 

(ffi^^) where there is neither form 

nor sensuous gratification but a state of 
unconsciousness. Now suppose there is a 
temple to be dedicated to one or more of 

the saints (^ j^), why should it not be 
considered a happy thought to call it the 
temple of the three worlds (^ Jl) consi- 
dering that a saint is in all Buddhist dic- 
tionaries defined as a man who has passed 
through the three worlds 1 

£. J. ElTBL. 

Patchouly. (vol. 2. No. 9. p. 140.) — Pat- 
ch only consists of the dried leaves of Pogo^ 
demon Paichovly^ Pellet., belonging to tiie 
natural order Lamiaceae, a native of Silhet 
and i'enang, and, though I am not aware of 
any direct evidence to that effect, doubtless 
of China also, as the peculiar odor of some 
kinds of Chinese ink is believed to be owing 
to an admixture of this herb. The na- 
tive name I do not know. A figure and 
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aocotint of the plant were given by the late 
Sir William Hooker in thu Jouroal of Bot- 
any for 1849, tu which I have now no op- 
portunity of referring. 

H. F. Haiyob. 



LiTERABY Notices. 

Tt will interest many among the readers 
of Notes and Queries, no doubt, to learn 
from time to time what is being accomplish* 
ed on the Continent of Europe in respect 
to Chinese study, especially as the publica- 
tions of French and Germjin scholars on 
Oriental subjects seldom find their way to 
China unless especially ordered. Although 
Great Britain has now at length assumed 
that lead in Chinese studies which her pre- 
ponderance in China naturally suggests, 
there is nevertheless no small degree of 
attention still directed to the same quarter 
by the countrymen and disciples of Klap- 
roth and R6musat. Among the younger 
generation of German sinologues there is 
none more active, it would seem, than Dr. 
J. H. Plath of Munich, several of whose 
scholarly publications have recently appear- 
ed. The following are their titles : 

Ueher die Glauhmirdigke.it der aeltesten 
Chinesvicliejb Oeschiciite, Munchen, 18C6, 
p.p. 52. 

Die Unsterblichkeitslehre der alten Chine- 
sen, p.p. 14. 

Chrofwlogische Qrundlage der alten CTiine- 
sischen GescfiicJite. MUnchen, 1867, p.p. 48. 

These three pamphlets, dealing respec- 
tively with the Credibility of the Earliest 
History of the Chinese, the Doctrine of 
Immortality among the ancient Chinese, 
and the Chronological Data uf ancient Chi- 
nese History, are reprints from the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, and cannot have failed to merit 
the approbation of that distinguished body. 
Dr. Plath appears to have devoted himself 
zealously and with good results to the 
study of all accessible materials, both Euro- 
pean and Chinese, for the development of 
his views on early Chinese history, respect- 
ing which he coincides in a great measure 
with the opinions of Dr. Legge, as opposed 
to the fantastic and baseless assertions of 
Bunsen. With reference to the doctrine of 
immortality, he assembles numerous illus- 
trations from the Li Ki and the Shu King 
in proof of a decided belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul among the ancient Chi- 
nese. Crude and elementary though it 
was, owing, as Dr. Plath observes, to the 
utter absence of a priesthood, this belief 
still undoubtedly existed in the earliest ages. 

Another work by the same author is Die 
lieligion nnd d^ Cultus der Alten Ghvuisen, 
Munchen, 1862-1864. 



Books Wanted. 
"Crawfurd's descriptive Dictionary of 
the Indian Islands and adjacent Coun- 
tries." 

Address G. Minchin, Esq., Imperial 
M. Customs, Foochiow. 
"Catalogus medicamentorum Sinensium 
quso Pekini oomparanda et determinata 
curavit Alex. Tatarinow M. D. Medi- 
cus missionis Rnssioe Pekinensis, spatio 
annorum 1840-60." 
'< Noms indigenes d'un choix de plantes 
du Japon et de la Chine determine 
apres les echantillons de Fherbier dea 
Pays Bas." 
Wanted to purchase a small work on 
Chinese Materia Medioa, by Daniel 
Hanbury, F. R. S. 

Address F. P .S. care of Messrs Lane, 
Crawford <k Co., Shanghai.'' 
A Copy of Morrison's Dictionary, (the 
edition in 6 vols^ price about $40 to $50. 
Address J. H. Mat, Esq., Hankow. 
Swinhoe's Notes on Formosa. 
Address H. K., Takao, care of Editor 
N. df Q. 
Gallery's System a Phoneticum Scriptune 
Siuicw, Macao, 1841 ; Penal Code of China^ 
by Sir G. T. Staunton, London, 1810.— 
Address Rev. G. Piercy, Canton. 
A good Portuguese-English Dictionary, 
price not to exceed $5.00. 

Address A. B., care of Editor N. <& Q, 
Comte de Gobineau's ** Residence in 

Address W. F. M. , care of EditorA^. <t Q, 
We are requested to state that the " Voca- 
bulary of Terms in the History of the Kin 
Dynasty" advertised for sale in the last No. 
of Notes a^vd Queries, has been disposed of. 

i^otir^ to ({rort*^»|ioiilieiit0« 

Contributors are requested invariably 
to head their Replies with a reference 
in brackets to the No. and page of the 
Query answered by them. 

AoEiTTS Foa *' Notes a.nd Qusries ok 
China and Japan," 

To whom subscriptions can be paid and 
unpaid communications seiit for trans- 
mission to this paper. 

^watow Messrs Drown & Co. 

Amoy Messrs Giles &. Co. 

Fooclkow^ Messrs Thompson Sl Co. 

Shartghai Messrs H. Fooo & Co. 

Bataf>ia ........Messrs H M. Van Dorp. 

Japan Mr J. H. de G&oos, of Messrs 

Wachtkl & Gsooe, NagasaKU 
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glottic. 

The ubqend or Humq Ch^o Chow, 

There is a saying among the Chinese that 
during the triennial examination held at 

the provincial city of Fokien j||g^^ -^ ijj£ 

there came two candidates at the close of 
the reign of Tsung ching ^k j^ named 

Hung Chdng Chow ""^^^f^ a^d Huang 

Tao Chow ^^^ ^^^™ Twinchow ^ 



m 



(Chin Chew) and entered the halL Ac- 
cording to rule a muster of the names 
was called in the morning at 4 o'clock 
until the afternoon of next day. Before 
going to the cell assigned to them, a 
strange phenomenon occurred which waa 
observed by the official superintendent 

^A ^m ^^ ^^ ^^^ time, in the appearance 
of a pair of lanterns bearing the mscription 
of the four characters '^Kai Kwo Kung 
Chdn," leading and giving light to Hung 
Chdng Chow in his progress. This event 
quite astonished the superintendent, who 
kept it in mind to see what might be the 
result. 

Immediately after Hung Cheng Chow 
went to his cell, a gust of wind suddenly 
rushed forth and blew away the two flags 
that were attached to the flagstaff in front of 
the hall, and which respectively had the cha- 
racter of flying dragon Jk !K^ and rising 

phcenix ^^ JS : that of the dragon soon 

came and stood right in front of Hung 
Cheng Chow's ceU, and that of the phoenix 
went in the same way to ihe cell of Huang 
Tao Chow. At last both were successful, so 
they took their journey to the metropolitan 
city examination at Pekin, where they 
were both again successful. 

In process of time Hung Cheng Chow 
found grace in the eyes of the Emperor, 
who regarded him as his brother, raised 
him to the office of the president of the 

board of war J^ '^- |p^ ^^, and after- 
wards sent him to take command of Shan 
Hai Kwan ^J ^ |^ toj^ieep off the ag- 
gressive Mauchus. For want of provisions 
his army was dispersed, and soon after he 
was surrounded and taken prisoner in a state 
of confusion. He was reported as died in 
battle, and a temple was built by Tsung 
ching's order in honor of his name, in spite 
of his submission. 
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It was the intention of Hnng Ch6ng 
Cbow not to Biibniit at tirat, and he was 
willing to die of hunger, eating nothing at 
all ; but after some days he became exces- 
sively thirsty and was compelled to drink 
the waters fron the drains in the house 
wliere he was confined. This matter whs 
soon brought to tlie knowledge of the Man- 
cliu ruler, who took a fancy to him, and or- 
dered some ginseng water to be thrown into 
the drains, which were again drank from by 
him ; ami with the strength of the ginseng 
Water he was saved. 

Hung Cheng Chow had no idea at the 
time that he was so saved, and felt so as- 
tonished at his marvellous life that he cou- 
cluded that it was the wish of Heaven 

"Ir 'w' he was not to die, and therefore 

willingly sumitted to the Manchu ruler, 
who soon promoted him to a high post. He 
became also a K'ai Kwo Ku ug Ch4n 

MM ^R "jA ^ that is to say, a states- 
man famous by the foundation of an em- 
pire, of the first grade in the present dy- 
nasty. 
Soon after the expulsion of Li Chwang 

^^ RjB from Pekin, Hnng Cheng Chow 

-Was entrusted with power to frame laws for 
the new regime and amongst other things 
he laid down, in favor of the Chinese, the 
li^owing rules: — 
t. — No Chinese ladies to be allowed to en- 
ter as members of the Court. 
2. — The living Chinese to become Man- 
chu subjects ; to return to the Mings 
after death. 
3. — No Manohus to compete for the first 

degree of literary examination. 
In order to bring the matter to a clear 
understanding I may as well put down the 
Chinese characters, leaving my readers to 
choose their own idea concerning them. 







ic ^ A 

7C ^ ii ff 



Hung Clieng Chow soon after this ob- 
tained leave to visit his family. On his arri- 
val, the members of the house would not 
admit hi>o, and a barricade was made 
to prevent his coming in. On bis nrgent 
solicitation his mother came and stood in- 
side the barricade, where she said to him, 
** You are not my son, for he died in bat- 
tle. " His wife came next and said " You are 
not my husband for he wore the Minsr cos- 
tume.'' His son came last and said ''You 
are not my father for he had not his head 
shaved.'^ But even after his explanation he 
vaanot admitted i and in order to avoid 



disgrace, the family set fire to the house 
and perished. 

Now i may as well conclude the story of 
Huang Tao Ciiow^ for be had become one of 
the faithful servants of the Miugs, and 

when Lungwn um. ^^ ^^ ^^ Fokien, he 

received orders to strive against the Man- 
clius and perished in the straggle. For this 
act, he was honored with a tablet in the 
j Temple of Confucius by order of Luiig- 
wu,the nephew of Tsung Ching, while at 
Fokien. 

I have noticed that the Chinese after 
dcjith are clothed in the Ming dress, simi- 
lar almost to that worn at Chinese theatri- 
cals, and it is a well-known fact that the 
present dynasty conformed to the three 
rules stated above. As to the promotion 
of Hung «.'Ii^g Chow to the office of the 
President of the Board of War, and his sub- 
sequent departure for San Hai Kwan, and 
also the expulsion of Li Chwang, thesestate- 
ments are well founded on facts, so far 
HS I can ascertain ; but I fail to discover 
the other part of the statements. Under 
these circumstances I would like to be 
informed if any book could be found cou- 
cemiug the matter. I would also be glad 
to know if any readers could throw some 
light on the subject. 

G. ILC. 

Foochow, nth Dec, 1868. 



Chinbsb Salutation Dai?cb akd Ama- 
T£UB Actors. 

In the course of making some inquiries, 
the result of which is separately given, I 
have come across two noteworthy facts in 
connection with the Chinese drama. The 
curious posturing which is sometimes seen 
abruptly intervening in the course of a play 
represents a dance of salutation to visitors 
of distinction on their entering the Tbestre, 

and is called ^iao Ida kwan JS j|||| ^^ — 

lit, '* dancing [to express the wish of] pro- 
motion." When Mandarins, for instance, 
invite a select circle of officials, to a theatri- 
cal feast, the performance is interrupted by 
this dance as each .guest arrives. 

It is, probably, by no means generally 
known that amateur acting flourisbea in 
China no less than in Western lands. 
Young men pursuing their studies, particu- 
larly the sons of wealthy families such as 
those of tlie Canton Hong merchants, fre- 
quently associate themselves in a corps dra- 
matique and go to great expense in getting 
up performances. These companies are 

entitled shoo $ze pan ^^^j^jFJ^* They are 

not considered by any means conducive ta 
morality or good conduol S. 
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Homoeopatht IK CuiKisB Mbdigal 

P&ACfTXCS. 

Ths dootrine of honKBopathr would ap- 
pear to be at yariaiioe with the generally 
allopathic tendency of Chineae medicid 
practice. 

Two expremiona heard from the lips of 
native practitioners, seem to indicate that 
they have, like Western physicians, learnt 
the necessitv of acting upon both homes- 
opathic and allopathic principles. 1 ink 

hwng ^lAy J^ ^^ ]^ ^£, or, to attack 
a poison with poison, / jeK hung jehy 
l^^^'J^Wff ^ combat heat by means of 
heat. 

This last practice was justified on the 
ground that if cold water were suddenly 
poured upon hot coals, a violent extrication 
of heated vapour would occur. Therefore 
it is advised that the use of refrigerants be 
preceded by warm potions. I am not 
aware of any other very important applica- 
tion of this doctrine by Chinese medical 
men. 

Hankow. F. P. S. 



Mods of Sfblling thb History of thb 

SOUTRBBN SUNO DtNASTT. 

Ok reading the translation of the Bistory 
of the Southern Sung dynasty published 
hy the Chinue Becorder arid Missionary 
Jtmmal at Foochow, 1 was pnaled to find 
the names of the individuals mentioned in 
the history, put in a new way of pronuncia- 
tion ; in the Chinese Becordery Volume 1, 
Ku. 6, page 103, I notice that 

^^ >^ j£ ^ pronounced Li-zah-hyQ. 

Jah-fi. 

Li.Zeh. 

Daing-kwe. 

Deien-dEin. 

HaenS-tsong. 

Boh. 

Ze-tsdn. 

Diao-tin. 

Dzao-tseo, 



m fw 

and so on. I was at a loss to comprehend at 
first in what dialect the above words are the 

Sronunciation. I could not take them to be 
f andarin, so 1 was placed in a dilemma ; 
on turning to the next page, I found the four 

characters WEj^^Ac£ ^^^ pronounced 
Long ho da wong, and again ^^ for Bien ; 
my mind then turned to the place where I 



»» 



»t 



yy 



99 



99 



99 
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99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



once was. I therefore concluded the transla- 
tion above alluded to must be written in 
the local dialect of ShanghaL 

I observed many publications concern- 
ing China were put in Mandarin, and there- 
fore the new mode of spelling quite upset 
the head of the new beginner. But as I 
should presume the Mandarin dialect is 
more convenient in such a case, I would 
like to know if I am right in my con* 
jecture. G. M. C. 

Foochow, November 17> 186d. 



Wu Sak Ewbi akd thb Minqs. 

Chinese scholars will, no doubt, be sur- 
prised to learn that according to the re- 
view by a correspondent concerning the 
history of the Mings in the lith volume of 
the Chinese BeposUory^ page 602, Wu San 

Kwei ^L ^ ^^ who was stationed on the 

frontier to defend the Chinese against the 
aggressive Manchus, was a relative of the 
bygone Ming dynasty. 

Having read the history some time ago, 
I could scaroelv believe this statement to 
be true, and therefore I took the trouble 
again to make a further research into all 
the records of the Mings ; and after patient 
investigation, I cannot agree with the views 
held by the said correspondent, and can only 
conclude that Wu San Kwei was simply a 
kind of General stationed at San Hai Kwan 

|J { J^ ^ for the purpose above stated. 

G. M. C. 
Foochow, 11th Dec. 1868. 



Tamiko of Wild Cattlb ik FoiuiOdA. 

It Lb worthy of notice that the inhabitants 
of Formosa appear at one time to have 
employed for the capture and taming of 
wild cattle means somewhat similar to those 
used by the natives of India. 

The author of the Jg ^^ (chti yi lu) 

— a work containing very miscellaneous 

information — J^T^fe (Wang yli yang), 

who was a minister of btate in the reign of 
K'ang-hi, makes the following remarks on 
the subject : 

''In Taiwan wild cattle abound and 
herd together by hundreds. To capture 
them a square enclosure of wood has to be 
erected, one side of which is left open. 
The cattle are driven down on this, and all 
of them obliged to enter, on which the open 
side of the enclosure is closed in. After 
having been starved they are quietly halter- 
ed, grass and beans are then supplied to 
them, and they have by that time become 
the same as domestic cattle.'' F. 
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Presentation of Umbrellas. 

On perusiDg the Supreme Court and 
Cofutular Gazette of the 3rd October, 1 no- 
tice, under the heading of Ningpo, that a 
Mt. W. Davidson, resident of that port, 
has been honored, on liis departure for 
£urope, with a pair of Wan Min San 

J£ ^^^fe, umbrellas of enormous size, by 

the Chinese of the City, whieh umbrellas 
are tokens of authority all over the East. 
I have no doubt, that that gentleman had 
done some good for the Oliinese, otherwise 
tliese would not hare been presented. 

It is against my wi»h to comment on 
the subject, but I would merely point out 
the absurd idea of the Chinese in present- 
ing such, who I haye no doubt must have 
known that Mr. Davidson was no *' Man- 
darin" at all, neither was he representing 
any Consular authority, nor holding any 
position in the Chinese service, but wsbS a 
merchant hy profession. 

I believe his compradore must have 
been consulted before the matter was set- 
tled. If such was the case, he ou^ht to have 
informed them, that some other things (let 
them be mora or less in value) would have 
been more aooeptable and pleasant, as 
tokens of esteetn, initead of the huge um- 
brellas, which Mr. Davidson is perhaps not 
strong enonffh to handle. 

G. M. C. 

Poochow, November 17, 1868. 



The use of Iron CTLiNnRRs in Bridge 

BUILDINO. 

1 believe that one of the recent improve- 
ments introduced in Europe in the con- 
struction of bridges is the employment of 
hollow iron cylinders filled up with con- 
crete. It is worthy of notice that this 
same system has Ions been known to the 
Chinese and employed by them in the con- 
struction of their bridges. I am able to 
speak confidently on at least two instances. 
The one came under my own personal ob- 
servation when I happened to be at Shie- 
poo in Chekiang in 1864. At about 3 miles 
from the harbour I came to the bed of a 
river long ago dried up and which was 
under cultivation. Thrown partly across 
this were the ruins of what had evidently 
been a handsome bridge. Four or five of 
tht) supporting columns alone remained 
and these were of the construction above 
mentioned. The other bridge to which I 
refer was se^n Dy a friend of mine on a 
town which he was visiting in Fuhkeen, I 
believe in the neighbourhood of Shaou-woo 
near the Woo-e hills, and his description 
of it exactly coincided with what I had 
seen at Sliiepoo. 



Considering the value of the material of 
which these remains are composed it can- 
not be doubted that they will aoon dis- 
appear. I think it but right therefore that 
the pages oi '* Sotes and Qiieries*^ should 
record the fact that in yet another instance 
the Chinese have preceded Europeans in 
the art of invention. 

Tamsuy. H. F. W. H. 

More about Henna in China, (vol. 1, p. 
40; vol. 2, p.p. 11, 29, 33, 41, 46 and 78.)— 
After the diacussion which this subject has 
already received in the pages of Notes and 
Queries, enumerated aboVe, it may seem a 
work of supererogation to add anything 
further to it; but the curious interest at- 
tached to it, and the general advantage 
there is in collecting as many distinct no- 
tices as possible upon a subject of the 
character of the one in hand, lead me to 
think that the following passages may not 
be uninteresting, especially in view of the 
clear distinction which is drawn in them 
between the chih-kia hwa^ or henna, and the 
fung-sien kwa, or balsam, in regard to which 
some confusion arose in the earlier part of 
the discussion. 

The first passage is taken from the 2ai- 

%van-hien Chik 






^, chapter 1, 

under the title wu clian iffJl^R^ ornatund 

productions ; and although, like all des- 
criptions of a similar character by Chinese 
writers, it is superficial and indefinite when 
ganged by the exact technical phraseology 
of modern botany, still it gives with suf- 
ficient clearness such of the more promi- 
nent features of the plant as would at once 
strike the attention of an unscientific ob- 
server at the present day, and is valuable 
as being the most accurate and circumstan- 
tial account of the henua plant that has 
yet been brought to notice from Chinese 
sources. It is as follows : — 

''aiik-Uahwai^^J{}^. Thiatree(or 

shiub) is like the ehui-ya^ig ^L^^ (weep- 
ing willow 1) and has long, flexible, diffuse 
branches. In these, and in its leaves, it 

greatly resembles the Ko%c-ki jjffy 7^. 

The flowers are very numerous, and grow 
in clusters ; they have six petals, [there are 
only 6 — Ed.] are of a pale yellow color, and 
are delicate and minute. Their fraganoe is 
very powerful. Women and children crush 
the leaves and dye the finger nails with 
them, the same property existing in them 

as in the fung-sien JMflLl flower." 

The second notice, taken from the Chang 

hwa^hieii chih ^^{^^^jl^ (another of 
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the districts of FormoBa,) is almost identi- 
cal with the above. **The chih-lda hu^a 
has a woody root. Its flowers are small, 

and of a greenish (SB-) color. A single 

branch contains several hundred leaves, 
crowded together. It is five or six feet in 
height, and the branches are slender and 
delicate. The women crush its leaves for 
the purpose of dyeing the finger nails, it 
having the same properties as the Idt^fung 

hwa ^^>M^^^-** Farther on in the same 

chapter, in the description of the/Mrt^-Men 

JH 1m, (the popular name of which is said 

to be kin-fting ^g^ j^*) after a mention of 

the different varieties of the plant, it is 
added that ^* women pluck the flowers, with 



duces small red berries, of oblong shape, 
resembling Zante currants, and of a slightly 
aromatic flavor. It is of common use in 
Chinese medical prescriptions, and is to be 
fonnd in every apothecary's shop. 

The diief value (if any) of what has been 
written above is the clear distinction drawn 
between the two plants which furnish a dye 
for the finger nails of Chinese women, the 
ckih-kia hwa and the fun/g-siefiv hwa. The 
leaves of the former, and the flowers of the 
latter, are used. An incidental confirma- 
tion is also afforded of tlie passage from 
Thunberg cited by Dr. bance (vol. 2, p. 
dO), describing the similar use of the bal- 
sam in Japan. The practice of dyeing the 
nails is very common in northern Formosa, 
and the balsam seems to be the plant gene- 



which they dye the finger nails." The rally if not universally employed. It is to 

Fvm. T^ Kangmu ;tC^j^i| lik»- ^^ *-^** ^'"'^''-"^ '"^ *'^"'''*^ ^^^"^ '^^^'^ 
wise gives Kin-fung as a synonym of fung- 

Sim. The Taiwanfu Chih ^j/^f^^^ 

also notices the above use of henna as being 
identical with that of the fung-sien. 

The weeping willow has been given in 
the first quotation above as an equivalent 
of the chui-yangy not because it is known 
to be specifically identical therewith, but 
because it is descriptive of the import of 
the Chinese phrase. The character yar^ 

>^f seems to be the general representative 

of the natural order Salifar.ect, which in- 
cludes the willows, poplars, osiers, etc. 
The reference in question, as well as the 
one to the kow ki^ has simply the object of 
printing out the form and regular arrange- 
ment of the loaves of the henna on the 
loog slender branches, which, in the eyeA 
of a Chinese writer unacquainted with the 
nice distinctions of alternate and opposite, 
simple, pinnate, and pinnately compound, 
of modem botanical nomenclature, is suf- 
ficient reason for noticing the resemblance. 

With regard to the kow-H ^|^>pQ* 

although its idcntifination in the present 
instance would be of little practical import- 
ance, still it would be a matter of interest 
to form its accfuaintance under its foreign 
name, for reasons other than those con- 
nected with its mention in the above para- 
graph, but it refuses to discover itself. The 
dictionaries, as usual, afford no help ; it is 
not to be found in the list of Chinese plants 
gven in Williams*8 *' English and Chinese 
Vocabulary," nor does it come within the 
range of Hanbury's valuable '^ Notes on 
Chinese Materia Medica f' and our dernier 
remtortf the Pwn Taao, is unusually vague 
and unsatisfactory. It seems to be either 
an harbaoeous or shrubby plant, and pro- 



garden over the country. 

A question arises in connection with the 
foregoing, as to how and when the heuna 
was introduced into Formosa. Was it 
brought from the Kwangtuug province by 
the fiakkas, who form in many places a 
border population between the aborigines 
and the Fukien immigrants who constitute 
the bulk of the Chinese inhabitants, or by 
the latter ? Its use among the former, as 
shown by Mr. Sampson (vol. 1, p. 40), 
would seem t'^ indicate them as the pro- 
bable introducers of the plant into the 
island ; and did there exist any data by 
whiuh tliH time and manner of their com- 
iiiii could be learned, the point might be 
determined ; but in the absence (so far as 
the writer's knowledge extends) of any re- 
cords of the kind allndod to, a plausible 
surmise is likely to be all that we shall 
iirrive at upon the subject. 

E. C. Taintor. 

November 2, 1868. 



Chtnese Army and Navy. — ran any 
one kindly inform me reliably (not out of 
books extracted which have been written 
some years ago) of how many officers and 
men consists the preaeni Chinese efiective 
army in all the 18 provinces, and what 
amount the Chinese Government has an- 
nually or monthly to pay for, 

1. — Pay of officers and men, and what 
rations of food are sened out to them ? 

2. — Expenses of arms, ammunition and 
commiBsariat stores 1 

And how much is annually expended 
on their, (I suppose one has to name it,) 
"Navy?" 

SCBSGBIBXB. 
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Tub tebm Ambalanq. — What is the ori- 
gin of the word dinbcUdtuj, constantly usttd 
by Cantonese in the sense of all or alto- 
gether 1 It has a MaUiy sound, but I can- 
not trace its derivatiou to that source. 

NOVICB. 

Ohinksb Cannon. — Cannon appear to 
have been first cast by the Mancbus in 1631 
in the reign of T'ien Tsung. In a Chinese 
work recording this event they are styled 

chtin pao). What explanatiou can be given 
of the two words "red-clothed" in this 
designation ? I have myself seen the can- 
non on board jnnks in the Canton River 
decorated near the muzzle with long pieces 
of red-cloth tied round them. I should 
like to learn the reason of this practice. 

F. 

Names of Chinese Drugs. — Wanted the 
botanical names of the following Chinese 
Drugs, which have partly Chinese and Por- 
tuguese, and partly Spanish names, neither 
the plants from| which they are obtained, 
nor their uses being known. 

1 Corazon de AngeL 

2 Calambibit. 

3 Pilis. 

4 Fnita de Macaissa. 

5 Frutas de Lagquitan. 

6 ■ -» de Itgnho. 

7 Lam yan. 

8 SemiUas de Pasa. 

9 — — - de Amugrong. 

10 Kauketze. 

11 Lin-kin. 

12 Lund-son. 

13 Tshune hui. 

14 Semillas de Cabas Cabas. 

15 Namzing (Arum Spec.) 

16 Raiz Dusu. 

17 Faroutsilang (radix Zedoariae.) 

18 Raiz de Lamas. 

19 Djtth-woun. 

20 Tsongtsttk. 

21 Waishan. 

22 Lumganta 

23 Fuh-tze. 

24 Ojas de Calamba. 

25 FabugoB (Lufia.) 

26 Ymee sham. 

27 Buntotcapun. 

28 Laffdaugang bibit. 

29 Palo de MamongaSb 
80 Wuong sham. 

31 Hojas Mamalis. 

32 Tzien wuh. 

33 Hamp as-tig balang. 

34 Palo Santo. 

85 Oulaman (Fucas amylac^O'i.) 



36 Suma. 

37 Saga. 

38 Fahid Labuyo. 

39 Capo Negro. 

40 Pals Zambale. 

41 Tausham. 

42 Lumbason. 

43 Sim-sim. 

44 Tshik-tshok. 

45 Hierva Lagundi. 

46 Solog. 

47 Galamay anu. 

48 Lit Lit. 

49 Cachnmba (Carthamns tinctoriuB.) 

50 Shaih wnih. 

51 Hierva Sambong. 

52 Taquip su-su. 

53 Labanos labanoBan. 

54 Balangot. 

55 Lunas. 



♦* 






Shrub. — ^Under the 

Mau 




or 



Thb£^ 
name of Hdipd ip 

tih&n ch?d ^ijj^^ ^* Biidgman in his 

Chinese Cbrestomathy mentions a plant 
which he refers to FaUopia nervoMy Lour. ; 
and he says it is found wild on the islands 
near Macao, and that the leaves are gather- 
ed by the Chinese as a snbstitate for tea. 
Loureiro gives the first of the above Chi- 
nese names, and describes the plant as a 
shrub, eight feet in height, with ovate- 
lanceolate leaves and smaU raeemes of 
white flowers, growing in waste places 
about Canton ; but he does not mention it 
as being used for any purpose. This genus 
has entirely escaped the notice of all modem 
systematists, the name not being found 
even as a synonym in any classification of 
the vegetable kingdom. The undersigned 
would feel very grateful for the oommunica- 
tion of specimens, fresh or dried, of the 
plant known to the Chinese by the above 
names. 

H. F. Rakoi. 

Cities op the Deap hbab Canton. — ^I 
should like to learn the origin of , and rea- 
sons for, the practice of depositing dead 

bodies in the numerous J|j[^, or so-called 

<' Cities of the Dead,*' to be seen outside 
the Bast Gate of Canton. Pax. 



The Wax Insect. (VoL 2, No. 11, ^ 
161.)— The insect inquired about is Co(n^ 
Pela, Westw., and the tree on which it se- 
cretes the wax is a species of Ash, — FraxiM» 
chiiicnsis, Roxb. 

H.F. Hajtgk. 
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Thb Wax Imsbct. (Vol. 2, No. 11. p 
161).__The Wax and the insect by which 
this substance is produced are undoubtedly, 
aa H. F. W. H. in the last No. of N, and 
Q. assumes, the pe-la of the Chinese. In 
Mr. Daniel Hanbury's valuable Notes 
on Chinese Materia Afedica, (London, 1862), 
p. 40, the following notice occurs of the 
production in question : "^ Q ^ Chung- 
pihnlah; Chinese Insect Wax; Fun-tsdoii, 
fig 837. Secreted by Coccub Pe-la Westw., 
upon the branches of Fraxinus chinennis, 
Boxb., which is cultivated for the purpose, 
and possibly upon other trees. Some ac- 
count of the habits of the insect by a com- 
petent observer is much required, the 
Chinese statements on the subject being 
extremely obscure." 

In a footnote the author adds : " Mr. 
Westwood's description of this Coccus was 
published in the * Gardeners' Chronicle' 
for 30th July, 1853 Part of the woodcut 
that aceompanied it I have caused to be 
copied, and have added to it a figure of 
Frojcinus diinsngis Roxb., in fruit i&c. (be. 
A fine illustration of the tree and insect is 
appended. 

A great portion of the annual growth of 
Chinese insect-wax is monopolized, I be- 
Ueve, for Imperial use. 

Nato&alist. 



Dialect usbd in Chinbre Plays. (Vol. 
2, No. 10, p. 151.— In reply to the several 
queries advanced under this heading by A. 
L,, I believe the following information may 
be found, roughly speaking, correct. The 
recitatives in Chinese plays are delivered 
even in the Southern Provinces invariably 
in as near an approximation to the Nanking 
Mandarin dialect as the performers are 
able to achieve. All theatrical people 
make a study of the Mandarin pronuncia- 
tion, which is the more necessary inasmuch 
as plays of any pretentions to regularity 
are invariably written in the Mandarin 
dialect. As regards the singing, I take it 
that just as much, neither more nor less, is 
understood as is the case at the Italian Opera I 
in Europe, where no mortal ear is expected 
to be able to follow the text upon which the 
vocalists are presumed to base their flou- 
rishes. The fact is, however, that on the 
Chinese stage the singing, properly so call- 
ed, occupies a very subordinate place (if I 
am not mistaken) in comparison with the 

HS or recitative. The body of the play is 

delivered in this strain, whilst the frantic 
bursts of demoniacal discord, according to 
our notions, intervening every now and 
then, represent the aric and canA(yni of Ita- 



lian composers. The musical rules observed 
on tlie Chinese stage are in fact strict in the 
extreme, and the unendurable performet 
on the big drum, who is the leader of the 
orchestra, is closely watched by an always 
critical audience, who would resent any 
deviation from proper * ' time. " The * * airs " 
introduced in the course of^ a play (all of 
which are as easily distinguishable by Chi- 
nese ears as the Wedding March is by for- 
eigners from Baiii, hatti or IH Provenaa U 
mar) are caUed K^iang tiao |^ ^, and 
these must be in harmony with the rules 
of the ** class " of music to which the opera 
is set. The "class " or pan ij^ most in 
vogue in the South of China are called the 

urh ioang Zl^E ^^^ ^^^^ '^ ^ ^4^ 
but to define their characteristics would 
require a gteater familiarity with both Chi- 
nese and European music than the present 
writer can claim. 

As regards the method by which the mu- 
sicians are guided, I believe (though I am 
by no means sure) that they play for the 
most part by ear on the stage, having pre- 
viously been laboriously drilled with the 
notes before them. Some useful informa- 
tion on this subject maybe found iu Art. 
IV. of the Journal of Die North China 
BroAijch of the Royal Asialic Society for May 
1859, consisting in a paper on the Musical 
notation of the Chinese, by the Rev. E» 
W. Syle. It is here stated that '* the Chi- 
nese employ nine diflferent characters or 
syllables [for the purpose of notation;] 
which is exactly the number that can be 
written on our common five-line stave, 
without the use of the leger lines either 
abovo or below. These characters are ^ 

ho, plj ««, — y*^ Jl ^^9f H *^'''*^» 

X ^"^^y Hi f^^ ^ ^^^ S ^' *°^ 

in writing out a tune they follow the usual 
order of their other writing, so that their 
method is as though we should add two 
more syllables to our do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, w, 
and then use these wnrds to express the 
successive intervals of a melody, &c., &c.," 
Mr. Syle also points out that the above 
characters are written at the side of the cha- 
racters forming the words to be sung. His 
entire article is well worth studying by any 
person desirous of forming a conception of 
the principles which undoubtedly underlie 
Chinese music. It is to be hoped that some 
person con^petent to investigate the sub- 
ject thoroughly and with scientific know- 
ledge will ere long enlighten us as to the 
question— what is there in Chinese music to 

dulighttheear? 
I £• 
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Cbinesv Official Ranks, (voH2, page 41.>— Apart from the very Yaluable informa- 
tion on the above named aobject conveyed in Mr. Meadow's n »te 9 of hia '* Desultory 
Notea/' there yet remain certain details unmentioned by him which may meet the ques- 
tion asked by your correspondent J. J. 8. and satisfy his curiosity on the subject. 
Oommencing with the Civil mandarins there are :— 



TiTLB. 





2. Foo-tfli igl^i 

3. Fsn-tae ^ 

4. Ngaa-chftPSKo ^^^Sffl^ 

5. Taoa-tai ^Q ^g 

6. Che-foo^H^ 

7. Hai-fimg j^^ 

8. Che-chow 4^ jU 

9. CheHeen ^^ 

10. Heen^htog ^^ 

11. Choo.poo i^St 

12. T^n^se ^L j^ 
18. Senen-Keen ^^^ 



Rank. 



Viceroy. 

Governor. 

Treasurer. 

Criminal Judge. 

Intendant of Circuit. 

Prefect. 

Maritime Snperintendent. 

Sab-pinefect 

District Magistrate. 

Assistant do. 

Village Superintendent. 

Police Superintendent. 

Rural Magistrate. 



Button. 



Transparent red 
Bright and blue 
Dull „ „ 
Transparent blue 
Opaque blue. 

do. 
Crystal. 
Semi-opaque white Quail 



Gold or gilt, 
do. 
do. 



Bai>ob. 







The stork ^jlj 
G. pheasant 
Peacock ^^ 
Wild goose ^M 
pheasant ^In 

Partridge 

Oriole ^ 




Coming next to the Military Offidals there are : — 

• 

1. Te-tuh 1^^ • 

2. Tsung-ping j^^ 

3. Foo-tseang SH^ 

4. Tsan-tseang^lf^ 
6. Yew-ke ^^ 

6. Too-sze |3S^ 

7. Show-pei ^f|| 

8. Tseen-tsung ^^^ 

9. Pa-tsmig ^^ 

10. Emg.tMz ^^ 

11. Wae-wei ^|v; 




Commander in Chief. 

Lieutenant GeneraL 

Major General. 

CokmeL 

Lieutenant Colonel 

M^jor. 

Captain. 

Lieutenant. 

Ensign. 

Sexgeant. 

CorporaL 



Unirom j^m 
UonjJgP^ 
Leopard Sn 

Bear 
Panther 

do. 

Sea Horse ;^,^ 
Bhinoceros ^p./p 






The buttons are relatively the same as in the civil grades, but of course there 
are numerous exceptions in both services; as, for instance, many of the District Ma- 
gistrates have white or crystal buttons. In the Yamdns of the Tsung-tuh, Foo-tdi 
and He^t^i there are numerous inferior officials who act as attendants, aooompany- 

ing these mandarins when they go out &c., Ac. They are called Seuen poo (j^ yK) 

and have either civil or military rank — ^but are generally of the 12th and 13th classes 
of civil officers. The post ib purchased by them and after some time they may rise to 
the position of assistant magistrate, (No. 10). They cannot however go beyond that 
of district magistrate (No. 9. ) To attain to a high rank it is necessary to enter the 
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civil service as a district xaagistrate in the 
first instance. 

In the Fan-tii's YamSn are four stibordi- 
nates having white bnttous. The first is 

called the K'ootiug (M j|^) the Trea- 
surer, the second the King ting ( ^- |S) the 
Secretary. The third the Ohaoa ting 
C?^ Eg) second secretary, and the fourth 

the Too sze ting ^^S[>^§ or assistant 

secretary. These four officials are of al- 
most equal rank and have the subordinate 
superintendence of the Treasury. 

In the Ne6-T^i's (Ngan cha sze's) yamdn 
are three inferior ofScers the King ting 

(ij^lg) secretary, the Ohaon mo ( Bg^|g) 

under secretary, and Sze ytL C^ ^() In- 
spector of prisons. These three super- 
intend the administration of punishments. 
Their peculiar duty is to see that a]l the 
prisoners are kept in order, that none are 
missing and that none have died by poison 
&o. In such a case they are degraded. 

The Taou-tais are of three cbiAses holding 
eqnal rank. First there is the Leang Taou 

(im^^) the Grain Commissioner or super- 
intendent having under hira subordinates 
called Koo ta sze (ff -/^ ^fe)» secondly 

the Yen Taou (^ jg) the Salt Commis- 
sioner. In his Yamdn are also subordinates 
called Yen ta sze (^g^^^fflp); at every place 

along the coast where salt is made, one of 
' these officials must be stationed. Thirdly 

the Seuen Taou (^^) the Intendantof 

circuit. He is without assistants and lias 
to superintend the acts of the Che foos and 
Che heens, for whose faults he his held 
responsible. In the Che foo's Yamdn are{two 

officials called the King ting (iPSeS) secre- 
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tary, and Szeyti (^^) ^^ jailor. Be- 
sides these, each Foo, Chow, and He^n has 
twoKeaouKwan(^$' g.) They have a 

separate Yam^u and are public instructors, 
assisting the Hed tai in his duties at the 
Examinations. This post cannot be pur- 
chased. I now come to the detail of tiie 
various employes in a Yamdn, for which I 
cannot select a better example than that of 
a Che been. Commencingr with the Mun 
shangs there are the following officials. 

1st. — ^The hwan Kaou **^<*^^^?^^« 

He has the superintendence of all matters 
connected with petitions, criminal accusa- 
tions &c. He sees that cases are properly 
oondueted and has interviews with the vari- 



ous parties interested there iu, communica- 
ting what they have to say to the Che heen. 

2ud. — The Kwan Uten leang ^^^^ j^- 

He receives from the clerks all the money 
which is daily paid into the Yarodn by the 
villagers and others as taxes &c., and ren- 
ders his account thereof to the Che heen. 

3rd.— The Kwan tseen yii ^ E^ ^. 

He has the superintendence of the prisons, 
sees every prisoner that comes in, sees that 
they are properly fed and that money is 
duly given to them to buy vegetables, and 
is responsible that they do not escape. 

4th. — The Kwan ch^ai woo ^^ ^^ JA, 

This officer has to purchase ever^ahing 
required for the use of the yamens such as 
tables, chairs, Ian thorns &c., &c.. Every 
yamen from the Tsnng tub's to the Che foo's 
has one of these officials. They all reside 
in the« Ohe heen^ yamen and every day 
have to go to the yamen to which they 
especially belong, to see if anything is 
wanted. If there is anything they return 
and inform the Che heen who furnishes 
the sum required. The money comes from 
the taxes which are all paid into this 
yamen. Of these taxes a fixed sum goes to 
the Imperial Revenues. Tliree times a 
year also a small sum is sent to the Che foo 
and whatever balance is left after purchasing 
all that is wanted by the difiTerent yamens 
during the year goes to the Che heen. 

5th.— The Kwan lai wang tih Mh ^^ 

#1)^^ or Chih fee ^ ifj^ lias the 
superintendence of all matters connected 
with visitors. 

I next come to the Yin shangs mJ h : — 

1st. — The Kw%n fcaot* ngwn Jceen ya (^^ 

^^^^i|^) has similar duties to those 

peiformed by the official of the same title 
among the munshangs, but is of lower 
grade and acts as his assistant or deputy in 
case of sickness iso., &o, 

2iid.-^Kwangywigyin(^^^) has 

to seal all despatches, deeds <fec., in the 
presence of the Che heen. 

3rd. — Kvjan tHioo he W^ ^ j^ is the 

second secretary. 

4th.^The Kwan tang sze (^ ^ ^ )• 

He stands at the side of the officer proceed-, 
ing with law cases and receives the evidence 
taken down by the clerks. This he hands 
to the officer who examines it with the 
draft, and, if he finds any alterations neces- 
sary, causes them to be made by him. \ 

There are besides these two offioersof Mim* 
shangs and Yin shangs, one or two employes 
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namely the Kwantsang^>^ who has 

to receive all the grain which comes in 
from the country in part paymeut of taxes. 
Every day he has to report to the Che 
heen how much has been received, and this 
is afterwards sent to the Govern meut gran- 

aries ; and the Kwan cho(S ^^^^ who 

has to purchase all that is required for a 
day's consumption in the Tamdn and has 
general superintendence of all matters con- 
nected with the comitissariat. All the 
foregoing receive pay, board, and lod^ng' 
from the Che heen. Those that follow 
receive (Government pay and board. 

Ther^are seven classes of Ch'ai jen ^fe A 

*^ runners'' or police, and attendants as 
follows : — 

Ist. — ^P*y*^^ who act as porters 

standing at the gates of the Yamen to pre- 
vent intrusion. 

2nd. — ^Ting see ^^ Spies in the ser- 
vice of the Mandarins, who make reports of 
all they hear to the Che heen who acts 
upon the intelligence as he thinks best. 

3rd. — Tsaou pan S^ ^^, In large dis- 
tricts there are sometimes as many as a 
hundred, in smaller ones forty or fifty. 
They have to administer the punishments. 

4th. — Chwang pan HJ^^^) apolioe officer 

who has charge of warrants and who has to 
arrest people in law suits d:c., &c, 

5th. — Kwae pan U^ ^^, a constable 

who arrests people in ordinary cases of debt. 

6th. — Chang pan ^J^- Goes before 

the Mandarin when he pays a visit, to de- 
liver his card. Has to take despatches, 
ineoiages &c 

7 th. — Ch'a fang ^^«j^- Attendants 

who bring tea and attend on visitors. 

Another department is that of the clerks 
of the Mandarin, who do not accompany 
him when he pays visits &Q. These are 

called Shoo pan ^-^46: ftnd are of con- 
siderable importance in the YamSn. The 
first is the Le fang kk ]^* He has the 

superintendence of all matters of business 
which are connected with any official below 
the rank of the Che heen. Wlieu a 
ikiotaai, Kcnjen or other person leaves the 
town to reside elsewhere or transact busi- 
ness he has to go to the Che heeu's yamen 
and the Lefang gives him a passport to the 
officer of the place to wliich he is going. 
About ten clerks are employed in this 
department. The next office is that of the 

Hoo fang B ^. He receives aU the 



money which is paid into the Tamen dur> 
ing the day in the way of taxes, fines &4:., 
and in the evening sends for the Mun- 
shang, the Kwan tieen hang before men- 
tioued, to whom he hands the whole 
amount over. Besides some 20 or 30 clerks 
in the pay of this official there are four 
government clerks who have respectively to 
attend to all matters of taxes, finer <kc, 
coming from the cr>untry facing the Korth, 
South, Easty and West gates of the City. 

The Le fang's ^ J^ office in which 

about 10 clerks are employed is one of 
great importance. He has charge of the 

examinations for the T'ung sang ^S ^ 

which take place twice every three vears. 
Each candidate goes to him two days Wore 
the examination and purchases a ('ht3«*ii tea 

^S?*^, or book in which to write the essay. 

On the outside of this book the Le fang 
writes the candidate's name and receives 
120 cash the price of the book. The office 
seal is then put over his name. On the 
examination day the Le fang calls out the 
name of each individual candidate and 
hands him bis Chtien tsz. The examiua^ 
tion being over he receives all the essays 
and delivers them to the Che heen for him 
to select the best Then follow the officers 

of the Ping fang ^j^ who has the 
superintendence of the commissariat of the 
militia. The Kung fang 31'^ ^ ^'"'' 
missioner of public works who has to attend 
to the repairs of all public buildings, the 
dty walls, yamdns, temples &c. ; and the 

Hing fang ^Jj^i who has the super- 
intendence of all matters connected with 
punishments. In this office there is an 
assistant secretary called the Chaou fang 

^ j^ who is a sort of short-hand writer 

and takes down the evidence at trials^ 
Each of these 3 officers employs about 10 
clerks. There is also an officer cidled the 

E chau' fang ^yj^j^, a post master, 

who sees that importiuit despatches are 
sent off and takes charge of private letters 
for the provinces and other places. 

The last class to which I shall draw atten- 
tion is that of the Sze yebs 0jC^^i ft very 

important branch of the executive of the 
Yamen ; each officer receives about 160^> 
taels salary. In larger yamens they re- 
ceive as much as 3(X)U taels. They are 
thus divided. 

Ist.— The Hing ming J^\^ who has 

immediate superintendence under the Che 
heen of all matters connected with law, 
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criminal accusations, panishments dire. Dis 
assistant is the Kwan haou ngan above 
named. 



2nd.— Tsgga kuh 





He has the 



direct sapervision, under the Che heen, of 
all money matters. He daily receives a 
report of all the sums of money which have 
been paid into the office. 

8rd.~The Shoo k6 ^ j^ who is the 

private secretary. 

4th.— The Haou tseen ^^"^ who keeps 

an account of the various despatches which 
come into the otiioe durinii: each day from 
the various yamSns and other places and 
provinces. 

5th. -The Cheng pe ^ |:[j who has to 

receive the book which contains the vou- 
chers for receipts given during the day to 
people paying in money. He first sends 
the book to the Hoo farig shoo pan. This 
shoo pa/n on giving each receipt writes a 
copy on the foil. The Kwan yin chieu ya 
seals each receipt and foil. Each day the 
sealed book and the money is given to the 
Kwan tseen Uang Mtmshang, and he in turn 
hands over the money to the Che heen 
and the stamped book to the Ching-pe. 

6th. — ^The Chang-fang Bg j^ keeps the 

accounts of all money paid each day out of 
the office. This post is usually given to a 
younger brother or some relation as it is 
very lucrative. 

7th.— The Choo mih-pe ^ ^ M has 
to add the '^ Tsun" iSL and other charac- 



ters to all public proclamationsi to fill up 
the dates and put the red stops kc, 
therein. Ho-wei-lin. 

Jade Stone, (vol. 2, p. 139.)— The four 
following notices of jade may be of service, 
— the first, from the high authority of the 
writer (who has written an admirable mono- 
graph on the jade stone), and the remain- 
ing three from their late date, giving the 
results of very recent observation. 

The first is quoted in Pauthier and 
Bazin's Chifie Modemej p. 556, from Abel 
B6musat*s Now>eaux Melanges Asiatiques. 
It states, ''Le jade, si c61bbre sous le nom 
de Tuy 86 irouve aussi k TiU[-thong dans le 
Ohan-si; mais la plus grande partie de 
cette piezre si estim6e des Chinois vient de 
Khotan, et est apport6e de Tartaric par les 
Boukhares." 

The second notice is from the work trans- 
lated from various Russian writers by the 
Messrs. Michell, and published in 1865 
under the title of '' The Russians in Cen- 
tral Asia." At page 131 it is stated. 



** Among the more remarkable mineral 
productions of Turkestan must be included 
the Oriental Jasper, Nephrite, or Jade 
stone, which is highly esteemed in China 
under the name of * Yer* [a misprint for 
yO.] The Nephrite found here is of two 
kinds : that from the mountains, called by 
the natives ^ iSoucha,' or ^ Bish-bargau,' 
which is found in the mountains of Mirdjai 
and Sutash, 74 miles from Yarkeiid, und 
the second obtained in the river Ulgunkaah 
(pronounced Yurunkash by the Chinese), 
under special supervision of a Chinese 
officer.*' 

The last two notices are still more recent. 
They are from the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, vol. 46, for 1860. 
At page 165, Capt. Montgomerie, who des- 
patched an educated native into Central 
Asia for scientific purposes, says, *^ About 
10 miles to the west of llcfai is the town of 
Karakash, on a lart^e river of the same name 
which flows within a few miles of Ilchi. 
From the bed of the Karakash river the 
greater part of the Chinese jade stone ib 
procured. This jade stone, of which there 
was such large quantities in Calcutta, after 
the last Chinese expedition, is called yeshm 
in the Persian, and sootash in the Turkish 
language. ... In the route-survey it is 
noted that the Karakash River joins the 
Suget River, not far below Suget itself, 
and that there is a jade-quarry (Kan-Sang), 
about 26 miles distant from the junction, 
and near the Karakash River ; and 1 sup- 
pose that the jade is procured from this 
and perhaps other quarries, as well as from 
the bed of the Karakash Riiver." 

Finally, Sir Roderick Morchison, com- 
menting on the above passage, remarks (p. 
dxzi), ''We also learn irom this native tr^ 
veller (who unfortunately died on his return 
just after he crossed the mountains into 
country under British protection) that the 
precious stone called jade (the Nephrite of 
mineralogists) occurs in some quantity on 
the banks of the Elaragash. Now, as this 
mineral is also found in that part of Eastern 
Siberia watered by a great affluent of the 
Amur, whence the large block of it in the 
British Museum was brought by M. Ali- 
bert, we know that this stone, so prized in 
China, occurs at intervals through a wide 
space of Central Asia." 

It may be added that Atkinson, in his 
" Oriental and Western Siberia," speaks of 
meeting with it in the river beds among 
the Saiansk mountains, to the S. W. of 
Lake Baikal, and has no doubt that con- 
siderable quantities of it could be found if 
searched for. 

£. C. Taiktok. 

November 20, 1868. 
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Tub former account of Pbnano. (Vol. 
2, p. 121.)— The query of G. M. C. aa to 
the name of the Kinfi of Queflah who grant- 
ed Penaug to Captain Light neeuis to be 
anthoriatively answered by the following 
statement in Newbold'a History of the 
Malayan States of the Peninsula of Malacca ; 
but it is difficult to resolve the historical 
doubt instanced by the querist as to the 
marriage of that King's Daughter to the 
Captain, for want of precision in the au- 
thorities accessible to me. Thus, New- 
bold,— writing in 1838-39, says:— "The 
present Chiefs Grandfather was Sultan 
Mahmud Jiwa Shah, who died about 1778, 
succeeded by his son Sultan Abdullah 
Hhah ; to whom succeeded in 1798, his bro- 
ther Sultan Tajuddin Shah. The present 
chief is a Son of iSultan Abdullah Shah, 
and ascended the throne in 1804 :" — Hence 
Sultan Abdullah Shah was the King in 
question. 

As to the historical doubt, there is no- 
thing in Newbold that throws any but in- 
direct light upon it ; but such of his state- 
ments as bear upon the (]|uettion, are some- 
what important inferentially. He &ays :— 
'' Prior to the close of the last century, 
Great Britain had no settlements in the 
straits, beyond petty factories at Achin and 
Quedah. In July 1786, the island of Pe- 
iiang was transferred by Captain Light to 
the East India Company ; an establishment 
was then formed, and Captain Light judi- 
ciously placed at the head of it. Captain 
Light, after establishing^ the colony on 
Prince of Wales' island in defiance of the 
obstacles presented by a dense forest and 
noxious swamps, died in 1794." 

It is hence clear that Captain Light al- 
ready possessed Penang in his own right ; 
but how acquired is left in doubt. As 
Newbold resided three years in the Straits 
and had, as.he says, access to the Govern- 
ment Records, it is presumable that he 
omitted mention of the origin of Captain 
Light's title as an unessential and notorious 
fact, — since, had the tradition been unsup- 
ported, he would have stated the accessible 
facts with greater particularity ; the more 
so, that his design is obviously conceived 
in an unimaginative disregard of the rom- 
ance of History. 

This view is similarly supported by the 
following authorities. In point of interest 
and value as bein$( contemporaneous, 1 first 
instance Major Shaw, the first American 
Consul at Canton, who went from China to 
Bengal in January 1787 and, according to 
his journals, arrived at Penang on the 12th 
of February of that year. He adds : — 
** The next morning I went on shore and 
visited the Governor, Francis Light, Esq. 



Pulo Penang, or, as it is now called by the 
English, Prince of Wales Island, was taken 
possession of by them early in 1786. It 
was given by the King of Queda to Mr. 
Light, who, as Captain of a countiy ship, 
had for a number of years been in the Ma- 
lay trade and was well known to his Ma- 
jesty ; for the Malay princes are the chief 
merchants in their own dominions. " Again 
on his return from Bengal, Major Shaw 
writes : ** The Governor, Mr. Light, receiv- 
ed me with his usual hospitality ; his 
family having the addition of Mr. Farley 
and Mr. Hawkins from Canton.'* 

it is almost tantalizing that no glimpse 
is here given us of the Lady of the liouse ; 
but conformity to oriental customs may 
have equally debarred Major Shaw from 
the sight, as no doubt delicacy has from the 
mention of her. 

Our next authority is Sir Stamford Baf- 
fles ; and 1 cite him rather to shew that 
the somewhat undefined and obviously pre- 
carious position of Quedah in political rela- 
tion toSiam, would naturally incline its 
Rajah or King to an alliance of the nature 
imputed, with a view to the support of the 
British Government. 

* Sir Stamford says : — " About the period 
when Mr. Light first acquired the oricrinal 
grant of Pulo Penang from the Rajah of 
Queda, he was I believe directed by the 
^Supreme Government of India to examine 
and report on the nature of the relation be- 
tween Queda and Siam ; and especially 
whether a grant of the island made by 
Queda could be considered as valid without 
the couourrenoe of the Siamese Govern- 
ment, and from the following extract from 
his report it appears that be considered 
Queda as scarcely in any degree dependent 
on Siam." 

I omit Mr. Light's report as quoted by 
Sir Stamford for want of space ; but add a 
further extract from that of the latter, 
which — ^without explanation — ^would seem 
contradictory of the preceding. Sir Stam- 
ford says : '^ The tenure by which we hold 
Pulo Penang at present is that of a yearly 
tribute, which would by no means be cre- 
ditable to the English Company or the 
English Nation, if the obvious superiority 
of our force to that of Queda did not shew 
the whole World that the Rajah owes this 
to our national justice and not to the power 
of his arms. This, however, would oy no 
means be equally obvious if this yearly 
sum were to be paid to Siam, and would 
tend to depreciate our national character 
among all the Nations of the Eastern 
Seas." Hehad already saidthat^'the claims 



Writing in 1811. 
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of the Siamese on Pulo Penang are qaite 
as good as oo auy other part of the Qiieda 
territory," — meaning that if the Rajah was 
rightly tributary to Siam no grant of his 
was valid : and as to the British tenure 
being by yearly payment at tbat period, the 
explanation is that after the death of Cap- 
tain Light and of one or two of his succes- 
surs, within a few years, Sir George Leitb, 
in 1799, effected the final arrangement for 
the transfer of the Island and tract of ter- 
ritory on the main with the Kajah of Que- 
dah, whereby as appears by the treaty, the 
East India Company engaged to pay an- 
nually to him the sura of Ten thousand 
Dollars *' as long as the English shall con- 
tinue in possession of Pulo Penang and Ihe 
Country on the opposite Coast uereafter 
mentioned." 

Unfortunately, the Siamese used their 
might irrespective of the right that Captain 
Light contested ; and in 1821 conquered 
and devastated the native portion of Que- 
dab, — with a savage ferocity, massacring 
most of the iuuabitants and cairying the 
otfaera into slaveiy. 

In conclusion, I submit that the weight 
of authority infereiitially considered esta- 
blihfts, in the absence of any other tang- 
ible reason of doubt, the credibility of the 
distinct statement of the Rev. Mr. Peigh- 
ton as against the qualified doubt of the 
Querist. In point of fact, Mr. Beighton 
is himself a high authority, as a Missionary' 
(for the .\ alayiin department) at Penang 
from 1819 to the time of his signing the 
paper in question, in July 1834. 

Canton. G. N., Jr. 

Thb Eight Gona. (Vol 2, p. 141, and p. 

169).— The Eight Gods or pa shin /Vf|$ 

concerning which Lux makes inquiry are 
]>robably those catalogued in the SUio Hio 

Kan Chu /J^^|^3^ Kiu<Mi 9, which 

forms part of Vol. 78 of the Yu Bai Jl/S 

encydopoodia. They appear to be men- 
tioned but twice in Chinese history, as will 
be noted below. A catalogue of their 
names is given as follows in the work 
above-quoted : — 

1. Tien chu ^ ^— the Lord of Hea- 

ven. 

2. Ti chu j^ ^— tbe Lord of Earth. 

3. Fing chu -^ ^ — the Lord of War. 

4. Yin chu E^ ^ — the Lord of Dark- 

ness (or the yin principle). 

5. Yang chu |^ :h — the Lord of Light 

(or the yany principle). 



6. Yueh chu H ^ — the Lord of the 

Moon. 

7. Jih chu ^— the Lord of the Sun. 

8. Sze Shih chu |/L: ^ ^ —the Lord of 

the Four Seasons. 

To the above category the following note 
is added : " The Eijfht Gods were worshii>- 
ped [by the Emperor] in the first year of 
;fche reign Yuan Fung (B. C. 110) of the 
Han dynasty. A tradition exists that the 
same had been done from the days of T'ai 
kung[B. C. 1130.] 

On tumini; to the records of the reign of 
Wn Ti of the Han dynasty, we find it re- 
lated 4>f this superstitious and extravagant 
monarch that in the beginning of the year 
B. C. 110 he undertook a solemn progress to 
the Chung Toh, one of the Five great 
mountains, after worshipping at which he 
''proceeded Eastward to the ocean in 

search of the gods and genii" — .^ ^ j^ 

h ^f $^ (T'unq Kifiu Kang Afu, 1. c.) 

The commentary to the above passage addti 
in explanation that the Emperor was led 
by the sound of a supernatural voice thrice 
crving "all hail !"— ITan flf?ti— as he was 
offering his sacrifices upon the Chung Toh, 
to proceed Eastward to the sea, and to 
offer worship to the Eight Gods, in addi- 
tion to which he despatched vessels in 
search of the fabled Isles of the Gemi, 
called P'dng Lai. 

In his sacrificial progress, however, Wu 
Ti was bnt the imitator of the mighty re- 
former Shih Hwang Ti, of whom we read 
that in B. C. 219 he consecrated with much 
solemn pageantry the Tai mountain in 
Shantung, and despatched a fleet to search 
upon the ocean for the homes of the genii. 
It was on this occasion that sacrifices were 
offered to the eight gods, who are called in 
the commentary to the Tu/ng Kien with 
reference to the above passage, Shan 
chv^an pa Fhin, — ^the Eight Gods of the 
Hills and Rivers. 

The whole of the statements to be found 
in existence respecting the Eight Gods rest, 
apparently beyond a doubt, on the autho- 
rity of Sze-ma Ts'ien, who, writing but 
ten or twenty years subsequently to Wu Ti^s 
sacrificial ceremonies, describes the pro- 
ceedings of Shih Hwang Ti with reference 
to thopo deities in the section of his ** His- 
torical Records" entitled Fung Shan Shu 

^U 'PI^? ' — ^ treatise on the canonization 
and worship of o'eities by successive sove- 
reigns. Sacrifice to each of the eight gods 
was offered, it here appears, upon some 
mountain specially devoted to the worship ; 
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but, while it is not turprisingto find in 
this passage another vestii^e of the early 
universal worship of mountains and high 
places, no means exist, apparently, of as- 
certaining upon what grounds the historian, 
or the commentator above quoted, assigns 
to the eight Gods the names which are set 
forth in his explanatory note, as also in the 
Historical Records, and copied in the Siao 
Hio Ka/n Ghu ; and it must be left to others 
to decide whether the deities in question 
can be identified with those of whom traces 
are still discernible in the Shu King, The 
alternative possibility remains of their hav- 
ing been adopted by Shih Hwang Ti from 
the Hindoo pantheon, of which, it is by no 
means out of the question, a fragmentary 
knowledge may have reached China during 
his reign. 
Canton. W. F. Meters. 

LiFB Boats ik Chiva —(No. 10, toL 2, 
page 152.) — The following brief notes 
gained from personal observation and Na- 
tive sources may interest the querist Alpha, 

Lifeboat institutions ^l^^^'S >^to rtill 

kept up on the Tangtsse, and render con- 
Biderable service. At this port there are 
three societies : one at Silver Island, one 
near Golden Island, and a third on the 

North bank -j^ j^ p . The two former 

are under the management of a paid officer 
selected by the society but appointed by 
the Prefect of Chinkiaug ; the latter simi- 
larly by the Prefect of Yang- chow. Tuese 
societies I am told possess 22 boats, large 
and small, chiefly hired, some of which are 
distiuguiahed by being painted red, all 
having their occupation and station painted 
on their quarter and flags. It is their 
duty to assist anv boat in distress ; and 
for saving a man's life they are reward- 
ed with 20()0 cash ; for picking up a 
corpse 500 cash, 250 of which is paid to the 
boat, the balance being used to defray bu- 
rial expenses when the body is unclaimed. 
The crews of the Chinkiang (Golden Is- 
land) boats get no wauos, but are allowed 
to make use of the boats in ferrying pas- 
sengers and goods across the river. In this 
way they make a good deal of money, as 
their boats ai'e safer and can cross the rivers 
when others would not venture out. The 
large boats of the Silver Island Institution 
get an allowance of 1320 cash a day, the 
smaller ones but 450, neither being permit- 
ted to trade. These societies, like many at 
home, are generally supported by charity ; 
hut the Wood Tax office collects in addi- 
tion to its tariff dues, one per cent for 
these societies. An account of receipts 
and disbursements is rendered monthly to 



the prefect by the superintendent and when 
subscriptions fail to support the insiitntion 
on the North Bank, the Salt Commissioner 
assists it with funds from his oflice. As the 
societies merely charter the boats, I learn 

the rules prescribed in ^^^'y5s,^n^9k 
for their overhaul, 4&c., are not enforced, 
the owner of the craft having to keep his 
boat sea- worthy. Judging from tiie num- 
bers of boats to be seen here hailing from 
distant towns and carrying goods, it 
would appear that they tra^ie considerably. 

Bodies picked up are kept in the society's 
house to be identified ; if no one claims 
the corpse it is buried, and a note is re- 
corded of the circumstances under which it 
was found. A small tomb-stone bearing 
the name of the society and registeretl num- 
ber of the corpse is placed over the grave at 
the expense of the Chin sing hni, Tlie 
graves are repaired annually, and those in 
this vicinity appear to be well cared for. 

Ik* 

Chinkiang. 

Introdttctiov of the Custard Apflb. 
(Vol 2, No. 9, p. 140.)— Although there 
is, — at any rate in European literature, — 
no record of the actual date of tlie intro- 
duction into China of the Custard Apple, 
the statement of Botanist's native infor- 
mant that it has been known here for only 
about 30 years is easily susceptible of dis- 
proof. Hendrikus van Rheede tot Draak- 
enstein, in the 3rd volume of his * fior- 
tus Indicus Malaharicus,' published in 
1682, asserted that this shrub had been 
first brought to India by the Chinese and 
Arabs. But a statement of this kind, un- 
supported by evidence, may of course 
merely represent a generally current opin- 
ion. What Lb more to the purpose, however, 
is that the Portuguese Missionary Father 
Joao de Loureiro, who resided at Canton 
in 1779, distinctly testifies toits cultivation, 
and even gives as its Chinese name P4 
u6n xii, or as it would probably now be 
written Pu wan ahu, which appears to have 
dropped into oblivion. There is no earlier 
positive evidence than this, so far as I am 
aware ; but, as Loureiro speaks of it as 
observed by him not only at Canton and in 
Cochin-china, (respecting which he is speci- 
ally writing), but also ' in multis aliis Asi» 
locis,' the inference may fairly be drawn 
that it was 90 years ago by no means a 
novelty. On what ground the late Mr. 
Crawford, whose statements are sometimes 
more dogmatic than reliable, aflirms its 
cultivation in China as far back as 1594, I 
am unable to say. 

G. N. Jr. (No. 11, p. 172) says there ia 
no doubt that the Custard Apple is derived 
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from the An dine AnofM eherimo'ia, L. 
Hue, though thna contidoQt, he ia unques- 
tionably in error. The two speciea are 
quite distinct botanical ly, — as much so as 
t)ur apple and pear. The Custard Apple 
{Auona squamosa, L.) ia a true native of 
JamaicH, Ouba, and other of the West 
Iiuliau isles, and of equatorial Brazil, 
whilst the Chirimoya is not indigenous to 
the islands, but is found on the continent, 
fr«)m Peru to Mexico. It is readily dis- 
tin;;uished from the other species by its 
fruits, and by the leaves being velvety 
underneath. 

H. F. Hancb. 

Cochin Chixa, (Volume II. No. 6, page 
93. — In reply to the query of "Linguist" 
conceriiiug the origin of the word Cochin 
and its meaning, I may state, that the word 
was given to the place on account of the 
various sorts of pigs found in Cochin, on 
the M.ilabar coast and that of Annam. 

It is probable, that the French in Kar- 
rikal, who came to the place for their sup- 
plies, gave the word, which, more or less, 
answers in a certain degree to that of the. 
French *' Cachon,'' 

1 may as well state, that the Annamites 
are people of filthy habits ; this fact, com- 
bine<i with the allusion to the porkers, shows 
it is no mistake to give their country the de- 
signation Cochin, and as it is situated close 
to China, it was probably thought advisable 
to add the two words together. Hence the 
combination "Cochin China" as used, al- 
though the country has already the name 
Annam given to it. 

G. M. C. 

Foochow, November IT^ 1868. 

RKSPftOT PAID TO WkITTBIT PaPBB. (No. 

11, p. 170). — Inquirer will find this subject 
treated at some length in the Rev. Justus 
Doolittle's ** Social Condition of the Chi- 
nese. " To the information there given I 



now add what I have been able to glean 
from a proclamation issued in the 8th Chi- 
nese moon of this year by Wang, the Finan- 
cial Commissioner of the Province of Kwang 
tung, whose attention had been called to 
the fact that in the neighbourhood of Fat- 
shan there existed several establishments 
for the re-manufacture of paper from waste 
and written paper. In this document, the 
issue (of which is worthy of notice as prov- 
ing that the Chinese government encour- 
ages superstition so far as to put an end to 
a useful manufacture), the commissioner re- 
marks that the benefits secared to all classes 
of the community by the invention of let- 
ters have been so immense as to call for 
gratitude in the shape of veneration for 



anything bearing characters on it. Nor do 
rewards in tiiis life seem to be wanting for 
a proper degree of respect of this nature, 
for the readers of the proclamation are as- 
sured, and are referred to history for con- 
firmation of the statement, that bounteous 
Heaven will bestow favours without num- 
ber on such as will be careful enough to 
pay due reverence to paper with writing on 
it, while misery is to be the companion of 
all sinners in this respect. As for the un- 
happy re-manufacturers, who appear to 
have procured their supplies of material by 
purchasing old account books and other 
kinds of waste paper, they are imperatively 
directed to betake themselves to some 
other modes of living. 

Mr. Doolittle mentions several diseases 
and calamities — and among others blind- 
ness — which are popularly believed in Foo- 
chow to be the results of wanton desecra- 
tion of written characters. It is a curious 
fact that the Financial Commissioner Wang, 
while asserting that blindness is more com- 
mon in Kwaug-tung than in any of the 
other provinces, publicly encourages super- 
stitious fear by ascribing the prevalence of 
this malady to the wickedness of the peo- 
ple of that province in profanely using so 
saored a thing as written paper. 



^a 




Thb Po-lo Temple nbak Whampoa. 
(VoL 2, No. 11, p. 169.)— The Yuh Jih 
Ting at the Po-lo temple, as the temple of 
the God of the Southern Kerens (Nanhai 
Sh^n) is commonly called, is one of the 
Eight Beauties of Canton, and derives its 
fame from the view it is supposed to a£ford 
of the sun descending to his bath in the 

waters. The term hai j^, translated "sea*' 

in Williams' Dictionary, is applied to any 
large expanse of water, and here apparently 
signifies the Canton River, lying South- 
ward and Westward from the Temple. 

MbI flWB£-LI. 

ThbTbrm "Wai-lo." (Vol. 2, No. 11, 
p. 176.)^With reference to the usefnl note 
on various ** pidgin-English" terms in the 
last No. of N. it Q.y may I be permitted to 
suggest that the interiection "loai-Zo,'* 
which is constantly used in the sense of 
"Be off!" or "Go away!" seems to be 
simply a corruption of the Cantonese "^u 

W^ -^^1, having the above significations, 

and can scarcely be derived from the Portu- 
guese " Velar," to guard, attend, ^c, in 
which senses the word wai-lo is never em- 
ployed. 

Bbamibhsis. 
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MoxsTEE Bamboos.— (Vol. 2, page 107) 
pag«i 688. — III Ogilby's " Late description of 
tlie Empire of China, p. 1771," 1 find the 
foUuwing pasaage on this* subject. '*Jn the 
province of Chekiang by the uity Kiugniug 
grow great wocmIs of canes which the Chi- 
nese by a general name called Ciio (for 
there are several sorts), the Indians 
Mambu, the Portuguese Bamba and the 
Hollanders Bambas, — some smaller, others 
bigger, but all of them as hard as iron, and 
oftentimes 2 or 3 span thick, and towards 
the bottom about the bigness of a man^s 
thigh, — nay, there arc some of such a thick- 
ness, that the Indians make boats of them 
by only splitting them in the middle, 
leaving on each side only two of the under- 
most Joynts, there sitting on each end a 
naked Indian with a Paddle in each hand 
with which they How these Boats with 
great swiftness against the stream." 

*^ In the gallery of the high school at Ley- 
den are kept 2 of the forementioned canes, 
broken off at both ends, which were brought 
in 1601 oat of the East Indies: the sniallest 
is about one and twenty feet long, distingui- 
shed by twenty-nine Joynts, at the bottom 
seventeen inches in circumference, and 
fourteen at the top ; the biggest is a foot 
and a half longer and three inches thicker ; 
how big the whole canes were may be guess- 
ed by these pieces." 

Formosa. H. H. 
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A good Portuguese- English Dictionaiy, 
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Address A. B., oare of Editor Notes 
and (^ueties. 

Comte de Gobiueau's ^* Residence in 
Persia." 
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Ebrata. 



No. 10, p. 149, line 6, read Artemesia; 
line 13 read leucamystax ; column 2, line 
2, read, game and birds ; line 21, read 
Solaxiam ; line 34 read, LainJUhina. 
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With the nomber for Januaxy 1869, 
[No. 1, ToL 8J an Index and Title Pa^ 
for the seoond volume will be iasaed. 
A limited number only of complete 
oopiee of this yolnme being on hand 
early application is necesaary to enaore 
orders being fulfilled. 
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